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FOREWORD 


The Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field presents henoerith e first part of its final re- 
port, covering a portion of its activities during 1958 and 1959. This 
volume of the final report includes factual summaries and findin 
on four matters into which the committee inquired: (1) Secondary 
boycotts; (2) certain activities of the Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association in the Chicago area; (3) the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity; and (4) political 
campaign contributions by labor and management. 

The remaining parts of the committee’s final report will be filed 
with the Senate in the near future. These will include sections relat- 
ing to other matters investigated by the committee during 1958 and 
1959, specifically : ”) James R. Hoffa and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters; (2) Teamsters Local 777 in Chicago and its presi- 
dent, Joseph P. Glimco; (3) the criminal syndicate; the United 
Automobile Workers, with particular reference to (a) the strike 
against the Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis.; (5) the strike against the 
Perfect Circle; and (¢c) UAW Local 12 and its president, Richard T. 


Gosser; and (5) certain aspects of the coin-operated amusement and 
vending machine industry. 
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FINAL REPORT 
FEBRUARY 26 (legislative day, Fepruary 15), 1960.—Ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCuetxan, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


Srconpary Boycorrts 


Down through the years the complexities of secondary boycotts 
have triggered great controversies involving labor, management, the 
public, legislative bodies, administrative agencies, and the eourts. 

The problems associated with secondary boycotts were productive 
of complaints of improper activities on the part of both ma ent 
and labor which led the committee to inquire into three ific situ- 
ations over a period of 6 days in November 1958. Testimony adduced 
at the hearings demonstrated that the secondary boycott had, been re- 
sorted. to. by some unions and that, it had been accompanied in these 
cases by violence and other criminal] activities. The boycotts, as well 
as the criminal activities associated with them, have resulted in eco- 
nomic loss to both employers and. employees, 

The criminal activities, of course, fall within the jurisdiction of 
State and local authorities, but the whole issue of secondary boycotts 
perpetuates a conflict between two basic philosophies. Deeply inter- 
woven, are the rights of workingmen and eaicarerieaian to act in 
concert for their own protection and the betterment of their wages 
and working conditions. Basically, it has been the position of labor 
that anyone doing business with an establishment where a labor dis- 
pute exists becomes, in effect, an ally and in fact strengthens the hand 
of the struck employer against the union... Management, on the other 
hand, holds that these are neutral parties and in mo way assoviated 
with the actual dispute and should not become the targets for penaliz- 
ing action. The public interest. frequently. is submerged in the clash 
of these two philosophies, and legislative bodies, administrative agen- 
cies, and the courts have struggled for a judicious balance of the rights 
inherent in both. 

Primary boycotts have been i under both common and 
statute at ana have been qatnad ce nation to deal with or patron- 
ize a, business. 

But much of the difficulty with secondary boycotts arises from a 
lack of precise legal definition applicable to the varying techniques 
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in employment of the device, which is rooted, of course, in resort to 
economic pressure. In its simplest definition, a secondary boycott 
has been described as a boycott of one who is not a direct party to the 
principal dispute and as a combination to influence a principal by 
exerting some sort of economic or social pressure against persons who 
deal with the principal. 

There have been judicial determinations that secondary boycotts 
are in the nature of conspiracies in restraint of trade and there are 
a number of States which have laws specifically making them illegal. 

Under the Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 the courts prohibited 
secondary boycotts as a restraint of trade in interstate commerce 
(Danbury Hatters case, 208 U.S. 274, and Gompers case, 221 U.S. 418). 

The Congress, by the Clayton Act of 1914, specifically exempted 
normal, legitimate union activities from the Sherman Act, but even 
under the exemptions the Supreme Court of the United States ruled 
that certain union actions constituted an illegal secondary boycott 
(Duplex Printing, 254 U.S. 448). 

Again in 1932 Congress, enacting the Norris-LaGuardia Act, gave 
unions broad protection against injunctions in secondary boycott 
cases, the principal effect. being to deprive victims of secondary 
boycotts of the right to seek injunctive relief in the Federal courts. 

n the Congress passed the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Act, certain restrictions 
and bans against use of secondary boycotts by unions were incorpo- 
rated in it. 

The pertinent provisions are contained in section 8(b) which pro- 
vides that— 


Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for a labor organization 
or its agents— 

(a) to engage ~ or to induce or encourage the em- 
ployees of any employer to e in, a strike or con- 
certed refusal in the course of their employment to use, 
manufacture, process, transport, or otherwise handle or 
work on any goods, articles, materials, or commodities 
or to perform any services, where an object thereof is— 

(A) forcing or requiring any employer or self- 
employed person to join any labor or employer or- 
ganization or any employer or other person to cease 
using, selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other producer, proc- 
essor, or manufacturer, or to cease doing business 
with any other person; 

(B) forcing or once | any other employer to 
recognize or bargain with a labor organization as the 
representative of his employees unless such labor or- 
ganization has been certified as the representative of 
—s employees under the provisions of section 

’ 
The Taft-Hartley Act modified the possibility of injunctive relief to 
os irreparable injury, in that applications for such relief may 
made, but only by the General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. At the same time, the Taft-Hartley Act, by reason 
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of the doctrine of Federal preemption applied to it by the Supreme 
Court, effectively prevents persons subject to secondary boycotts from 
obtaining injunctive relief in State courts. 

The use of “hot cargo” clauses, especially by the Teamsters Union, 
has been one important method by which that organization has con- 
tinued to use secondary pressure against certain employers for the 
purpose of carrying on its organizational efforts with respect to other 
employers. Essentially the “hot cargo” clause is an agreement be- 
tween a union and a unionized employer that his employees shall not 
be required to work on or handle “hot goods” or “hot cargo” being 
manufactured or transferred by another employer with whom the 
union has a labor dispute or whom the union considers and labels as 
being unfair to organized labor. A considerable amount of litigation 
has arisen out of the Teamsters’ effort to enforce these clauses by 
strikes. The “hot cargo” clause has been invoked on many occasions 
to prevent the transshipment of goods hauled by a trucking concern 
with which a union has a labor dispute or which it is trying to 
organize. 

The committee selected seven cases for study. In these the 
Teamsters Union emerged as the predominant offender in all but one. 
In every case heard by the committee the boycotts were used to coerce 
workers into joining unions which they did not want to join. In 
none of these instances was the secondary boycott used for legitimate 
union purposes, 

However, this is a most complicated subject. The committee felt 
it was difficult to insure that any point would be covered in the brief 
time allotted to this case. The committee does not contend that the 
following is an adequate discussion of the secondary boycott problem 
or of “hot cargo,” but the testimony does serve to clarify some of the 
problems in this area. 

As a preliminary to exploration of the secondary boycott problems, 
the committee heard testimony by James V. Constantine, Solicitor of 
the National Labor Relations Board, explaining some of the intricacies 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which are encountered in its administration. 

Pressure to induce employees to strike is illegal, the Solicitor said, 
but when it is limited to the employer it is not. Pressure may even 
go so far as to threaten management with a strike or picketing, but the 
mere.threat is not, in itself, violative. 

One is not an employer under the act unless there are employees, 
the Solicitor explained, and excluded from “employees” are agricul- 
tural workers, railroad workers, Government employees, domestics, 
and independent contractors. Thus, if there is a union entirely of 
agricultural workers which engages in conduct barred by the act as 
an illegal secondary boycott, it would not be a violation because such 
a union is not a labor organization within the meaning of the act. 
Since Government employees are not under the act, the Government 
is not an employer. The same holds true in the case of a railroad. 

With reference to the “hot cargo” clause, the NLRB has held that 
an employer may abide by it and that the union may approach the 
employer but, if he elects not to abide by the clause, the union may not 
tell the employees not to handle the “hot goods” or engage in a strike 
to enforce the clause. Constantine conceded that the NLRB view- 
point differs from that of the ICC, which has taken the position that 
the clause will not defeat an action for reparation by an injured carrier 
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and that any common carrier is required to receive and transport any- 
thing tendered to him by anybody if he has the facilities. 

Constantine discussed the “common-situs” eases, which concern 
picketing at a site where persons or concerns having no connection 
with the labor dispute are also engaged in business, such as several 
tenants in a building, or several contractors and subcontractors on a 
building project. 

Constantine said the Board rule covering these situations was that 
where A and B are together, and the union has a dispute with A, it 
may picket A, provided that it follows the rule in the Moore Drydock 
case which provides generally that (1) A must be engaged in his usual 
business at the site; (2) the picketing must be confined to the times 
when A is engaged in business; (3) the picketing must be as close as 
can be to A’s place of business; and (4) the picket signs must clearly 
show that the Mepate is with A, and A only. If these four conditions 
are observed the picketing is permissible even though its effect is ad- 
verse to B or C or any other person who is innocent and on the 
premises. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about the situation regarding ambu- 
latory picketing, where the pickets follow a truck and start 
picketing the business where the produce is being delivered? 

Mr. Constantine, Ambulatory picketing is another form 
of the common situs problem. In other words, the truck of 
an employer with whom the union has a dispute happens to 
be at the premises of an employer with whom the union does 
not have a dispute. In general the rules as to common situs 
picketing are applicable to ambulatory picketing, with this 
exception: If the primary employer has a place where the 
union can effectively picket, then the union may not engage 
in ambulatory picketing away from that place. 

Let us take an example: Employer A has a place whose em- 
ployees are in dispute. If the union can effectively picket at 
the premises of A they may not follow that truck and picket 
while that truck is at the premises of B. If, however, on the 
facts—and it is usually a factual question—the union cannot 
effectively picket at the premises of A either because the em- 
ployees rarely show up at that place or for other reasons, the 
Board has said that the union may follow those trucks and 
picket the truck, not the employer at place B, provided it 
conforms to the rules of the Moore Drydock case, which is 
that they shall stay as close as they can to the truck, the sign 
shall specifically say that the epats is with the truck owner, 
and not the employer at B, and that they shall stop picketing 
as soon as the truck leaves (p. 15377). 


The Solicitor explained also that an issue is presented as to when 
the picketing is “effective.” The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit has not accepted the Board rule in this regard. Thus the 
Board follows the court’s decision in the fifth circuit but applies the 
Board rule in other circuits. The Board also has been confronted 
with the problem that two different panels of circuit judges within 
the same circuit will rule in different ways on the same question. This 
poses a real problem for the Board, particularly when the Supreme 
Court denies certiorari, as sometimes happens. 
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The Board has also taken the position, the Solicitor said, which has 
been upheld by the courts, that pressure applied to employees of a 
secondary employer not to cross a primary picket line is not a viola- 
tion. He cited the example of a strike by a union at the Pure Oil Co. 
in Cleveland where the union wrote to employees of a shipping com- 

any in Buffalo asking them not to dock in Cleveland with any oil for 
Pure Oil. As a result of the letters, the ship did not leave Buffalo 
and the seller of the oil and the transporter were victims. 

The Solicitor explained the nuances of a “consumer boycott.” A 
store may be doing business with a mill with which the union has a 
dispute. A request by the union to the store not to handle the prod- 
ucts of that mill is nota violation. If the union pickets the store with 
signs merely stating that any personnel entering the store is urged not 
to purchase the mill’s products, that is a “consumer boycott” and is 
legal, but if the picket signs charge the store with being unfair, then 
the picketing is not lawful. 

Another case, the Solicitor said, where there is no relief under the 
statute concerns so-called “allies.” Ordinarily when A deals with B 
they are dealing at arm’s length and picketing of B when there is a 
dispute with A is a violation, but sometimes the relationship between 
A and B may be so close that B is considered an ally of A. In that 
case, picketing of B also would be primary and protected. 


Senator Curris. Now, there is a situation where it is un- 
lawful to apply pressure on several or a group of employees 
of a neutral employer but the law does not prohibit apply- 
ing pressure on a few single key individuals that might 
bring about the same result, isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Constantine. Well, the law says “employees,” using 
the plural, must be induced. Obviously, if you induce only 
one employee or call him out on strike, it is not a violation. 

Senator Curtis. Well, the law does have the words “con- 
certed refusal,” doesn’t it? 

Mr. Constantine. “Concerted refusal,” which means you 
have to have two employees. “Concerted refusal in the 
course of their employment,” I think that is the phrase. 

Senator Curtis. But a refusal on the pert of one key 
employee might bring about the same result, from a prac- 
tical standpoint? 

Mr. Consrantrne. It cout but it would have to be just 
one, because the Board has taken the position, Senator, that 
even though there is only one employee at one place, if there 
are employees at other places, the other employees may be 
added to that one to find a secondary boycott, and they look 
at the overall pattern and not just this one employer where 
there is only one employee induced (p. 15374). 


The Solicitor also explained that if the “concerted refusal” occurs, 
as it sometimes does, outside “the course of their employment,” then no 
violation results. 

Roy J. Gilbert, president and owner of Southwestern Motor Trans- 
port, Inc., a common carrier freight line which operates in the south- 
western part of Texas with hedlaneabens in San Antonio, has been 
engaged in a running fight with the International Brothethood of 
Teamsters for 8 years, he told the committee. Gilbert has been in 
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the trucking business since 1927 and, at the time of his appearance 
before the committee, operated about 135 pieces of equipment. 
Gilbert’s first labor trouble occurred in the latter part of 1950 when 
a picket line appeared outside the company terminal in San Antonio. 
After the picketing had continued for about a week, Gilbert said, a 
oup of 8 to 10 men appeared one night at the terminal and attacked 
is on-duty employees, one of whom was Gilbert’s son, then about 16 
or 17 years ofage. Gilbert testified he went looking for the man who 
attacked his son and the pickets did not appear after that. 


Senator Gotpwater. Were these pickets men of your own 
employ ? 

Mr. Giger. No, sir. 

Sentor Gotpwater. They were pickets from outside? 

Mr. Gipert. Yes, sir (pp. 15498-15499). 


Gilbert was not bothered again until August of 1953, when he re- 
ceived a demand that he sign a contract from Raymond C. Shafer, 
business manager and recording secretary of Local 657 of the Team- 
sters, who claimed that the union represented a majority of his em- 
a Gilbert said he obtained a restraining order from the court in 
San Antonio and, during a hearing in the injunction proceedings, an 
agreement was made for a National Labor Relations Board election 
which was held on September 22, 1953, and resulted in a vote of 47 to 4 
against the Teamsters. 

For a year after, Gilbert said, he had no further trouble with the 
Teamsters, but on September 14, 1954, Shafer contacted J. C. Chan- 
dler, vice president and traffic manager of the company, asking for a 
reinstatement of M. F. Tijerina, an exconvict, who was a member of 
his local. At about that time, Gilbert said, he was extending the com- 
pany’s operations and— 


Shafer represented to Chandler if I would sign a contract, we 
would get a large amount of tonnage from the union-affiliated 
companies operating into San Antonio from the north. 

* * ok * * 


Senator Curtis. Did he imply that the union could direct 
freight where it should go? 

Mr. Giieert. Yes, sir; he did. 

Senator Curtis. I thought the shippers were supposed to 
have something to say about that. 

Mr. Gitpert. Well—— 

Senator Curtis. But nevertheless that took place ? 

Mr. Grpert. That took place. Under their agreement 
with the shipper, the union and the shipper, or the union and 
the operating trucklines, the shipper doesn’t seem to have 
much to say about it. 

The Cuamman. It was a kind of a hot-cargo contract? 

Mr. Girzert. I believe that is what they call it. 

The Cuamman. That is what it amounted to? 

Mr. Girzertr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And if you would sign up, they could di- 
vert some of that business to you ? 

Mr. Grpert. That is right. 
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was the implication ? 
Mr. Guert. That is right (pp. 15499-15500). 


Three days after the Shafer-Chandler conversation, Gilbert said, 
a picket line appeared around the San Antonio terminal at a time 
when he was hospitalized. On September 20, 1954, Gilbert said, he 
went back to the terminal and Shafer told him “he had instructions 
to get a contract or else” (p. 15500). Shafer warned him, Gilbert 
said, not to put back to work 10 or 12 employees who had left their 
jobs or he would file an unfair labor practice charge. 


Gilbert testified that he knew most of the men who left their jobs 
' 


The Cuairman. Otherwise you wouldn’t get any of it, that 


when the picketing started did so “on account of fear” and he said 
he asked Shafer to agree to an NLRB election but Shafer told him 
he would not consent to one “as he didn’t have to.” Gilbert went into 
court and got a 10-day restraining order, but as soon as the temporary 
order expired the picket line was back again. It took him more 
than a year before he was able to get the court to enjoin the union 
again. 

“While this was going on, Gilbert testified, Shafer told him that the 
Teamsters Union— 


could make me or break me. Mr. Shafer told us that the pick- 
eting was for recognition. Of course, we understood from 
this that they wanted a contract signed even though he ad- 
mitted that the union did not represent a majority of the em- 
ployees (p. 15500). 

When the picketing started, Gilbert said, drivers for connecting 
carriers refused to cross the lines to pick up freight, so Southwestern 

had to go to the docks of the other carriers to effect the transfer of 
f freight to and from Southwestern, 

This, Gilbert testified, brought about ambulatory picketing where 
union men followed Southwestern’s trucks to a customer’s place of 
business and picketed the truck trying to pick up frieght, an obvious 

attempt to discourage customers from shipping via Southwestern. 
This was discontinued after NLRB investigation of a complaint 
Gilbert filed against the union. 
Gilbert said the secondary boycott arising from the “hot-cargo” 
clause bagea on May 18, 1955, and halted interlining of shipments 
between Southwestern and Alamo Motor Lines, Best Motor Lines, 
Brown Express, East Texas Motor Freight Lines, Lee Way Motor 
| Freight, Roadway Express, Southeastern Plaza Express, Strickland 
| Transportation, Sunset Motor Lines, and Yellow Transit Co. 
| Attacks on Southwestern equipment began after the picketing 
started in September 1954, but the campaign of violence, sabota 
and terror became much worse after the “hot-cargo” clause was in- 
voked on May 18, 1955. 

Gilbert recited the facts of 17 specific instances of violence which 
occurred between May 26, 1955, and August 18, 1955, most of them 
designed to wreck Southwestern trucks and trailers in transit. over 
Texas highways. The attacks consisted principally of throwing large 
rocks, Coca-Cola bottles or what Gilbert Hesoribed as “flame bombs” at 





the windshields of the trucks or tractors from automobiles proceeding 
| toward the trucks from the opposite direction. In one case, Gilbert 
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said, a large rock smashing through the winshield embedded glass in 
the eyes of the truckdriver and gashed the head of another driver 
riding with him, putting both men in Sao 

On two other occasions, Gilbert asserted, rifle slugs were fired into 
the oncoming trucks. In one case splinters from a bullet struck the 
driver in three places, and in the other the bullet ripped through the 
radiator and timing-gear case, completely disabling the vehicle. 

The August 18 incident, the last in the series, was the firing of three 
trucks at the McAllen terminal, a clear case of arson where a com- 
0 fuel was poured on the ground beneath the trucks and then set 
afire. 

Gilbert said he met Shafer the morning after his two drivers were 

injured by the large rock hurled through the windshield. Gilbert 
told him: 
I have two boys hurt last. night and you know it. I want to 
tell you one ching I have one son and he is driving those 
trucks sometimes at night. Ifthat boy is maimed in any way, 
I am not going to ask nobody any questions. I am going to 
come down there and do something to somebody. I am going 
to get somebody (p. 15508). 


Gilbert said the attacks on the moving trucks with rocks and fire 
bombs ceased as of that moment but that the shooting incidents and 
the burning of the trucks at McAllen occurred later. 

One of the 17 incidents described by Gilbert was a severe beating 
administered to one of his employees for refusing to join the Teamsters. 
Two others concerned his dock foreman, John B, Morton, who was 
forced to call police for protection after Teamster members threatened 
to “get” him and warned him to quit his job and leave town. 

The shooting stopped, Gilbert said, after the Texas Rangers came 
into the picture, and some of the marauding Teamster officials from 
other localities left the Rio Grande Valley for other parts. There 
were some arrests and the defendants are now awaiting trial. 


Mr. Gusert. I would like to state that there have been 
others acts of sabo which I have not recorded as to the 
dates when they took place. Several of our radios were 
damaged, cables, wires, and things were cut as well as ignition 
wires on our pickup and delivery trucks. 

The dirt and gravel was found in our gas tanks and 
motors. 

Several windshields on trucks parked on our lot at the 
San Antonio terminal were broken. 

As closely as I watched my personal car it got doped. On 
one occasion some marijuana cigarettes were planted on one of 
my employees’ cars one night, and I can’t help but think they 
meant that for my son. 

One night there were 38 tires with holes drilled in them. 
It looked like rex} had been drilled with a half-inch drill 
possibly, it looked like a brace and bit, wood bit, the way they 
jerked out the rubber and fabric. 

One tire was found with part of a 3-inch drill broken 
off. We found several trailer hitches disconnected, light 
wires cut in other trucks. 
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sat inlets: 


Gilbert estimated the damage to his equip 
violence and sabotage at $10,000 or $15,000” and his loss of profits 


from 1954 to 1958 at “a good million dollars” (p. 15512). 
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The Cuamman. You have had many anonymous disturb- 
ee calls ? 

r. Gupert. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You finally had to restrict. your home 
telephone number ? 

. Gupert. I did, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Gupert. We have a 200-foot radio tower down there. 
I would get calls, saying “Mr. Gilbert,” friendly calls, “They 
are going to do this to you, or they are going to do that to 

ou.” 
+ Employees, former employees’ wives, would slip around 
and would call us. Their husbands would hear some things 
that they were going to do to the Gilberts, like cutting these 
cables, putting acid. If they would cut those cables and 
have that tower fall that could kill a lot of people. 

Senator Curtis. Where would they get this information ? 
Would it be talked down at the union hall, or where the 
Teamsters men would congregate ? 

Mr. Grzert. That is my understanding; yes, sir. A lot 
of these calls we would get were pretty rough, threats and 
every other thing (pp. 15510-15511), 


Senator Curtis. To boil it down, the reason for all of this, 
in your opinion, is because you would not sign a contraet 
utting your drivers into the Teamsters Union when they 
didn’t want to go in; isthat right? 
Mr. Giusert. That is correct. 
Senator Curtis. Now, at any time, in your opinion, have 
the Teamsters represented a majority of your drivers? 
Mr. Gitpert. They have not. 
Senator Curtis. How many elections have you had? 
Mr. Gireert. Only one. 
pattie Curtis. And at that time they only got four 
votes 
Mr. Grrzert. Yes, sir; that was in 1953. 
Senator Curtis. Have the Teamsters at any time asked 
for an election? 
Mr. Gitpert. Not since then ; no, sir. 
Senator Curtis. They agreed to that one? 
Mr. Guerr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Curtis. You were the first one to propose that; 
were you not? 
Mr. Gireert. Yes, sir. 
Senator Curtis. They got licked and only got four votes 
and since that time they have never asked for one? 
Mr, Gisert. No, sir. 
Senator Curris. They have carried on this armed conflict 
with rocks, guns, gasoline, setting fires, and so on? 
Mr. Grpert. Yes, sir. 


ment by reason of the 
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Senator Curtis. How about these companies that boy- 
cotted you? In your opinion, were all of these unionized 
transportation companies and warehouses that refused to 
turn over freight to you, were they willing participants, do 
you think? 

Mr. Gupert. Well, some of them will tell you yes, but 
they would blame it on their drivers, their union contract, 
which had the hot-cargo clause. 

Senator Curtis. Were there any instances there where a 
shipper had sent some freight and had labeled it, or otherwise 
directed it over your specific routes that they would not 
give you? 

Mr. Gireert. Thousands of times. 

Senator Curtis. Still they would not give it to you? 

Mr. Grzertr. Would not give it to me. 

Senator Curtis. They went along from 1954 up to the 
present time # 

Mr. Gitzert. The hot cargo was applied in the middle of 
May and we got a restraining order in the State courts, in 
the early part of December. 

Senator Curtis. Of what year? 

Mr. Gipert. 1955. 

Senator Curtis. Then has there been a boycott since 1955? 

Mr. Giizert. Since we have had this restraining order 
they have had to accept our freight. It was served papers 
by the court. 

I will say this: we sure have to fight to get our freight 
from them even now. You know, they cooperate with us 5 
percent or 10 percent. The court says they are supposed to 
cooperate with you and give you freight, but you still can’t 
make them. 

I definitely think if it had not been for all this trouble we 
would be hauling two or three times the freight we are 
hauling today (pp. 15512-15513). 


Gilbert testified that he sustained an operating loss of $37,838.72 


for the last 7 months of 1955. After the restraining order was ob- 
tained from the Dallas court he was able to show profits of $6,232.73 
in 1956, $34,443.49 in 1957, and $71,661 for the first 9 months of 1958. 


Senator Curris. Your employees remained loyal to you 
and wanted to continue to work without a union ? 

Mr. Gieert. I never lost a road driver. 

Senator Currts. I believe you said you have really had 
more men than needed because you wanted to hold your peo- 
‘ple and provide them with jobs; is that right ? 

Mr. Gizert. Yes, sir; they had been with us for so many 


years. 
Senator Curtis. I think that is commendable. 
Ee * a * * 


Mr. Gitzert. I would like to make a statement. I hope 
that if I do my boys dirty, I hope the good Lord strikes me 
down because they have stayed with me and I am thankful 
and grateful (p. 15515). 
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Testimony by Buck Owens, an assistant shop foreman for the 
United Concrete Pipe Corp. in Odessa, Tex., but for 10 to 15 years 
before that an employee of various unions, established for the com- 
mittee the mechanics of the campaign of vandalism and terror perpe- 
trated against Gilbert’s freight carriers by the Teamsters Union. 

Owens said that when Bob Kimbrell, an organizer for the Operat- 
ing Engineers, moved from Odessa to San Antonio to take a job as 
an organizer for the Teamsters, he went with him, as did Kimbrell’s 
nephew, William R. Springer. Upon arrival in San Antonio they 
were told by Raymond C. Shafer of the Teamsters that “the only way 
they could get the SMT to sign a contract would be to destroy the 
rey their trucks, or anything that belonged to the SMT Motor 

ines” (p. 15517). 

A plot was hatched, Owens testified, to plant Springer in Gilbert’s 
organization— 


for the purpose of finding out the layout of the building, or 
to try to find out how to destroy merchandise, freight, with 
acid, pouring acid on the freight and ruining the freight and 
xlso to find out how would be the best way to bomb the build- 
ing, blow it up, or burn it (p. 15517). 


Owens said Shafer gave him the assignment to wreck trucks. 


Mr. Kennepy. How were you to wreck trucks? 

Mr. Owens. To throw bombs into the windshields of on- 
coming trucks, or rocks, or anything that would go into the 
windshield; or hand grenades, magnetic hand grenades, and 
stick them on the side of the truck. They would-be driving 
down oe road and it would blow up and explode (pp. 15517- 
15518). 


Owens quoted Shafer as yeni know where he could get some 
dynamite to blow up SMT, that he had some acid—“which he did 
have, I saw it”—that he wanted to use to damage merchandise, and 
he also wanted to knock an employee in the head some night “and 
write across his forehead” with acid. 

Owens also testified that Shafer wanted him to shoot Gilbert. 


He said, “I have a rifle in Louisiana.” He said it had a si- 
lencer. There was shrubbery and trees around Mr. Gilbert’s 
home and a person could get in there and shoot him and kill 
him and they would never hear the shot. * * * I told him 


I would not do that, that nothing was worth a man’s life 
(p. 15518). 


Owens declared Shafer also offered him $200 “plus any financial cost 
I might have” if he would beat up Gilbert’s son, and also talked about 
setting the Lee Way Freight terminal on fire because Lee Way Freight 
a ee freight to the SMT Motor Lines and he didn’t like that” 
. 15519). 

Pat Shafer’s requesé, Owens asserted, he stole 32 cases of dynamite 
from a powder magazine outside Odessa, with the help of his father- 
in-law, C. J. Deason. There were ApEseaimaeny 60 cases left in the 
magazine, Owen said, so he and his father-in-law set a long fuse and 


blew up the magazine to cover up their theft of the 32 cases which 
then were stored in a barn “in back of my mother’s home.” Owens 
51955—60—pt. 1——2 
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said Shafer paid him $800 for the dynamite and “evidently it must 
have come out of the union because he said he didn’t have that kind of 
money” (p. 15520). 

Owens testified he stole the dynamite on the night of December 26, 
1954, and called Shafer the next morning to tell him he had some 
“rope and pencils and erasers” which he said referred to fuse, dynamite 

caps. Shafer sent Springer to Odessa with a pickup truck, the 
dynamite was loaded into it and the cargo was camouflaged to make 
it look as though furniture was being transported. 

Owens said the truck loaded with dynamite was parked in the 
yard of his home until Shafer rented a garage apartment on Summer 
Street in San Antonio from one Frank Gensberg under an assumed 
name. The dynamite was unloaded and “we put it in the shower, and 
we put some on the bed, and we had a big cabinet and we put a lot 
of it in there” (p. 15522). A special lock was put on the door. 

Not long after that, Owens said, he learned that some Teamster 
officials in Louisiana needed dynamite, and 29 cases were loaded into 
a U-Haul trailer and turned over to two men Owens identified as R. B. 
Bunch and E, F. “Foots” Johnson at the E] Montan Motel. This 
was the night, Owens said, when he received the $800 and he quoted 
Shafer as saying that he was keeping $200 for himself. Shafer then 
wanted to get rid of the remaining three cases, Owens testified, and 
“a boy named Eddie Hass” told Shafer he could get rid of it in Dain- 
gerfield, Tex. However, before it was taken to Daingerfield and bur- 
ied, some of it was put to use. 

Owens told the committee that plans were made to set fire to the 
terminal of Lee Wa Freight and to. dynamite the terminals of Alamo 
Freight Lines and Gilbert s SMT line. “We were to go to Austin and 
buy some whisky and get a cash ticket for it and be seen in Austin, 
and then come back to San Antonio and burn and bomb these places, 
and then return to Austin,” Owens'said (p. 15524). 

This procedure was followed but the results were not as spectacular 
as anticipated, according to Owens’ testimony. Hass almost was 
burned himself while setting the blaze at. Lee Way but employees 
extinguished the flames before too much damage was done. ey 
pa up the SMT terminal because there was too much light and 
they could not get near enough without risking detection, and when 
they threw the dynamite into the Alamo Freight Lines it did not ex- 


plode because, Owens said, he purposely crimped the fuse so that it 
would not go off. 


Mr. Kennepy. What was the reaction the next day, about 
the bomb not going off ? 

Mr. Owszns. Well, Mr. Shafer said that the bomb did not 
go off, but it scared them enough that he thought he would get 
a contract out of them (p. 15525). 


Owens said the dynamite was tied together with string taken from 
the venetian blinds at the apartment lene the dynamite was stored. 

Twelve other sticks of dynamite were used in an abortive attempt 
to bomb “some kind of a mercantile building” in Houston. This did 
ak go off, Owens stated, because the fuse broke when it hit the 
sidewalk. 
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Owens testified that he participated in another dynamiting at a 
place called the Austin Rivegried Bathing in Austin but the same 
dynamite was not used for this job. The explosive in this case, Owens 
asserted, was supplied by Bob Kimbrell and Pat Davis, identified by 
Owens as an organizer for the Operating Engineers. Not much dam- 
age resulted, Owens said, because “the concussion of the dynamite 
went out instead of going in” (p. 15526). 

Owens acknowledged that he had participated in the attempts to 
wreck Gilbert’s trucks by throwing rocks and bottles “or whatever 
we may have in our hand” through the windshields of the trucks mov- 
ing along the highways. He said the highway sorties were carried 
out in the cars of Shafer and Hass and that Shafer was along on 
several occasions as was Kimbrell. 


Senator Curtis. Where did you get these hand grenades 
you were talking about ! 

Mr. Owens. Well, sir, Mr. Shafer told me he was getting 
them from Fort Sill, Okla. 

Senator Curtis. From the Army ? 

Mr: Owens. Yes, sir; from a supply sergeant (p. 15527). 


While he never saw Shafer with a grenade, Owens declared that 
Shafer at one time told him he wanted a grenade thrown into the 
home of Roy Gilbert. Owens also stated that he saw acid in the back 
end of Shafer’s car on one occasion, and that he had been told that the 
throwing of rocks and bottles into the windshields of passing trucks 
was a tactic used in Louisiana and Tennessee. He remembered that 
one conversation dealt with a fatality that resulted in Louisiana. 

Paul E. Kamerick, assistant counsel to the committee, interposed at 
this point with testimony that he inquired into this situation and 
learned that there was such an accident on the outskirts of Shreveport 
La., on August 28, 1953. A bottle was thrown through the windenield 
of a truck, which then went out of control and crashed into an oil 
tanker proceeding in the opposite direction. The driver of the tanker 
managed to coata a head-on crash and the impact ripped his tractor 
loose. By the time he was able to stop the tractor and return to the 
scene of the accident, the wreckage was in flames, and the driver of the 
truck, Billy Charles Greenwood, was trapped in his burning cab and 
died in the fire. 

Owens disavowed any connection with the shooting of rifles at the 
trucks although he said he knew of the incidents. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, you testified in the trial of Mr. 
Shafer; did you not? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; I did. 

oe eee It ~~ a Saarinen oo ate in 
the ion of some o amite; is that correct 

Mr. Owens. Yes, sir. re 

Mr. Kennepy. And he was acquitted ; was he not? 

Mr. Owens. Yes; he was. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period of time that you started 
cooperating with the Texas rs, while you were still 
carrying on, or Mr, Shafer thought you were friendly, dur- 
ing that period of time were there arrangements made for 
tape recordings of your conversations with Mr. Shafer? 
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Mr. Owens. Yes, sir; there was. 
oe Kennepy. Now those tape recordings have never been 
use 


Mr. Owens. No, sir; they have not (pp. 15529-15530). 


The tape recordings were placed in evidence during the testimony 
of Shafer, who invoked the fifth amendment and Pleads ible 
self-incrimination after identifying himself as business agent for local 
657 of the Teamsters in San Antonio. The recordings were identified 
by Zeno Smith, one of the Texas Rangers who furnished splendid 
cooperation to the committee during the course of the staff investiga- 
tion. Ranger Smith said the recording of the conversation between 
Owens and Shafer was made on September 15, 1955, and the one 
between Owens and Hass was made on September 30, 1955, after 
arrangements had been made for Owens to cooperate with the rangers 
to break up the terrorism. The voices in the recordings were identified 
by Owens as being those of Shafer, Hass, and himself. In general, 
ee fully supported Owens’ testimony before the committee. 

hafer declined to answer when asked if he knew Dusty Miller, 
head of the Southern Conference of Teamsters, or if he had had any 
ConpreTneta mR with Miller about enforcement of the “hot cargo” clause 
in Texas. 


Mr. Kennepy. What I am asking you is whether the vio- 
lence that has taken placs in Texas and in Tennessee, and the 
fact that individuals who have gotten into difficulty in the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters and in the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, who got into difficulty in their own 
locals, have ultimately ond up in the Teamsters positions 
of authority in Teamster locals in Miami, Fla. I am asking 
you if you know whether Mr. Miller is responsible for that. 

Mr. Suarer. I refuse to answer on the ground that the 
answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Ey % * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. According to the testimony we had yes- 
terday, one of the suggestions that you made to Mr. Owens 
according to Mr. Owens’ testimony, was that he take one o 
the employees of the trucking company and knock him un- 
conscious, then take some acid and write the word “rat” across 
his forehead with the acid. 

Did you make that suggestion ? 

Mr. Suarer. I reupectaiy decline to answer on the ground 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuairman. Don’t you agree with me that anyone who 
would give such orders as that is a “rat” himself? 

Mr. Suarer. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatmrman. Did you have any opinion as to what 
character of man that would be that would give such an 
order? 

Mr. Suarer. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. I think the word “rat” would be compli- 
mentary, don’t you? 
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Mr. Suarer. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Ervin. It would be insulting to the rat, Mr. Chair- 
man (pp. 15333-15334). 


One of the recordings covered the origin of the dynamite used 
by Owens in the Austin Fireproof Building blast as follows: 


Mr. Owens. Where did you get the dynamite? 

Mr, Suarer. I think it came out of Tennessee. 

Mr. Owens. Tennessee ? 
. Mr. Suarer. I think so; I believe that’s where it come 

rom. 

Mr. Owens. Did Johnson bring it down to you? 

Mr. Suarer. No; one of the boys over at Tennessee brought 
it to me on that particular deal (p. 15549). 


15 


Committee counsel asked Shafer if it was Glenn Smith or Hard-of- 
Hearing Smitty who brought the dynamite to him. Shafer declined 


to answer. 


Mr. Kennepy. When we had the Smiths up here before 
the committee, we heard testimony about them going into 
North Carolina and into Kentucky, as well as Louisiana when 
they were involved in violence and dynamitings. Now, we 
find that they also went into Texas, and that you sent some 
of your dynamite down into Louisiana as well. This was 
sort of an operation that covered the whole of the South; 
is that right 

Mr. SuHarer. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
seth my answer may tend to incriminate me (p. 15550- 
15551). 


Another of the recordings reflected an admission by Shafer to 
Owens that he had paid a Mexican $25 to set fire to Gilbert’s trucks 
at the McAllen terminal and the remark that for $50 he could get a 


murder committed. 


The Cuamman. Are you willing to pay $50 of your own 
money or of the union’s money to have someone killed that 
may be in the way of the pro; of the union’s objectives? 

Mr. SHAFER. tL respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that it may tend to incriminate me (p. 15559). 


nanan Ms at's 


Part of the recording of the conversation between Owens and 


Shafer was the disclosure by the latter to Owens that the dynamite 


sold to Bunch and Johnson subsequently blew up in Louisiana. 


Bunch and Johnson also invoked the fifth amendment when sum- 
moned to testify after Shafer left the witness stand. They refused 
to answer when asked about their signatures on the register at the 


El Montan Motor Court on January 4, 1955, or the U-Haul trailer 


lease contract dated the same day and signed by Johnson. The ad- 
dress given for Bunch and Johnson at the motor court turned out to 
be the headquarters of the Teamsters Union in Shreveport. The 
trailer was leased in San Antonio and returned to U-Haul at Shreve- 
port. Owens had testified that he loaded this trailer with 29 cases 


of dynamite. 
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Paul E. Kamerick, assistant counsel to the committee, identified a 
report from the sheriff at Shreveport which described a “gigantic, 
mysterious explosion” on February 3, 1955, which left nothing but a 
hole in the ground near Summer Grove, about 100 yards south of 
Dead Man’s Curve on old U.S. Highway 171. Neither Bunch nor 
Johnson would answer when asked if this was the same dynamite that 
they had transported from San Antonio, or if they knew who was 
responsible for throwing the bottle through the windshield of a Red 
Ball Freight Lines truck which resulted im the burning to death of 
Billy ee Greenwood, its driver, in the subsequent crash with the 
oil tanker. 


Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us if the Teamsters Union 
was having a dispute with the Red Ball Truck Lines at that 
time ? 

Mr. Jounson. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground of possible self-incrimination (p. 15567). 


About the only information elicited from Bunch and Johnson was 
that the former 1s an organizer for the Southern Conference of Team- 
sters and the latter is business agent for local 568 at Shreveport. 

The testimony of Owens was further corroborated by William R. 
Springer, the nephew of Kimbrell, who said Shafer a for 
his release from work on December 27, 1954, so that he could join 
Owens at Odessa and bring the stolen dynamite back to San Antonio. 
About 2 weeks later Shafer gave him $50, Springer said. 

After the dynamite was in San Antonio, Springer said that Shafer 
remarked, “We can give SMT hell now.” He also confirmed Owens’ 
statement about the hand grenades and said he heard Shafer declare, 
“Well, I have some hand grenades coming in that I think we can 
get from Fort Sill, Okla.” (p. 15572). 


Mr. Kennepvy. What did he want you to do with the hand 
grenades? 

Mr. Sprrncer. He wanted to use them on Roy’s trucks, his 
equipment, and he wanted Buck to take one and throw it into 
Roy’s home. 

Mr. Kennepy. Roy being who? 

Mr. Sprrncer. Roy Gilbert (p. 15572). 


Springer also testified that he heard Shafer make the proposition 
to Owens for the shooting of Gilbert with the rifle Shafer said he 
would get from Louisiana and he quoted Owens as replying, “None 
of this is worth taking a man’s life.” 

Springer said he helped “case” the Lee Way, Alamo and SMT 
terminals for the arson and dynamiting jobs but managed excuses 
that kept him out of actual participation, with the one exception of 
the Austin dynamiting where, he said, he drove the car. He also con- 
firmed Owens’ testimony that Shafer sent him to work for Gilbert to 
find ways and means of damaging Gilbert’s business. Springer said, 
however, that Shafer forgot to tell Charlie Trevino, a union organizer, 
about the plot and Trevino ordered him to quit a couple of hours after 
he went to work. Spri ger asserted that he did not participate in 
the smashing of windshields with rocks, bottles and fire. bombs. 


The Cuarrman. How did you come to get mixed up with 
this fellow Shafer and undertake to do his dirty work? 
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Mr. Sprincer. Well, it is kind of—I think the biggest 
thing is I didn’t have guts enough to go against it and bear 
up to it, that is the real reason. . 

The Cuatrman. Were you ordered to do these things? 

Mr. Springer. In a roundabout way; it was either do 
the things, or I was out of a job, or I could have possibly 
been hurt, and there were some [ee that have been mo- 
lested and some of their family have been hurt over those 
things. I was scared, to be honest with you. : 

The Cuamman. When they ask you to do these things, they 


make a pretty stro gestion, if you show any reluctance? 
Mr. Sprtncer. They leave an impression that it is not easy 
to miss. 


The Caarrman. You don’t misunderstand them ? 

Mr. Sprincer. No, sir. 

The Cxamman. So you got in by reason of that and got 
out of as quickly as you could; is that what you are trying 
to sa 

Mr. Springer. Yes, sir; I did. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to have any part in bombing 
business places and trucks and burning them or killing any- 
bod or hurting anybody? Did you want to have any part 
in that 

Mr. Sprincer. No, sir; I didn’t. I couldn’t see it from 
the start, but I just got told to do it or pulled into it, you 
might say, in one way or another, and another thing, I blame 
myself for not standing up then and telling them what I 
thought about it. 

The CuHarrmAn. You don’t look like one of these muscle 
thugs that they send around to do these things. You don’t 
look like that kind of a character. You know plenty of 
them, I guess, do you? 

Mr. Springer. Yes, sir; I know them, and I have seen a 
few of them around. 

The Cuarmman. You haveseen them, a few of them around 
here since you have been in this witness room? 

Mr. Springer. Yes, sir; thatis right (p. 15577). 


Edward Hass, summoned to the stand after Springer completed 
his testimony, identified himself as a truckdriver for the Strick- 
land Transportation Co. and said he resided in Dallas. He then 
proceeded to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Ranger Smith identified the recordings of the conversations be- 
tween Hass and Owens which he said were made at the Eastern Hills 
Motel in Dallas on September 30, 1955. In substance they cor- 
roborated Owens’ testimony that Hass had been his partner in crime 
in the arson and dynamiting campaign. 

Smith also identified pictures of the dynamite uncovered near 
Daingerfield where Owens said it was buried. Smith testified that 
Owens also pointed out to him the garage apartment where the dyna- 
mite was stored in San Antonio before it was taken out and buried. 

Assistant Counsel Kamerick placed in the record an affidavit se- 
cured from Frank Gensberg, owner of the property, which described 
how Shafer rented the place under an assumed name and identified 
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Shafer and Owens, who also used an alias, as the men he had seen 
and talked with. The affidavit also placed the U-Haul trailer at 
the apartment and related how Gensberg found the venetian blind 
cord missing after the apartment was vacated. This confirmed 
Owens’ testimony that he used such a cord to tie together the dynamite 
that was thrown into the Alamo Freight Lines terminal. 

Another Texas trucker, who spent almost 4 years in a continuing 
battle against the Teamsters and the “hot cargo” clause before a gov- 
ernmental agencies and the courts, testified at length before the com- 
mitte. He was Desmond A. Barry, president of Galveston Truck 
Lines, a small, irregular route common carrier with headquarters in 
Houston and a terminal in Oklahoma City. He became president 
after his father’s death in the fall of 1954 and almost immediately be- 
came a target for Teamster demands. 

Local 886 in Oklahoma City demanded a contract covering his 
pickup and delivery drivers, Barry said, and he went to Oklahoma 
City where he had only one driver and signed a contract for him. 

In February of 1955, Barry said, he was surprised to learn from his 
general manager that the compere had been paying dues to local 968 
in Houston despite the fact that there was no contract covering his 
Houston employees or the over-the-road drivers. He ordered the 
payment discontinued. Within a short time, Barry declared, “a con- 
tract was thrown on our desk and we were told to sign it.” But Barry 
balked in the absence of any proof that the union did represent the 
employees. He said he did agree to a meeting with the union at the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters headquarters in Dallas and was 
served with an ultimatum that a signed contract had to be delivered 
by the following Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock. 

Meanwhile, Barry testified, Randy Miller of local 968 and W. W. 
Teague from the Southern Conference headquarters were invited to 
a meeting of his employees. Barry asserted that “at that meeting 
they told the employees they didn’t care what they wanted, that they 
were signing a contract with me, not them” (p. 15600). 


Senator Ervin. That may be orthodox unionism, but it cer- 
tainly is peculiar law, that the agent of the principal does not 
care what the principal wants, but the agent makes a contract 
irrespective of the wishes of the hints. rincipal. 

Mr. Barry. I was very naive in those aon. ut even then 
it looked peculiar to me. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Barry. During that meeting I asked any of our em- 
ployees if they wished to question those members of the Team- 
sters Union that were making these demands. They did not 
seem to wish to, so I asked the specific question : “What will 
happen if one of my employes does not desire to belong to the 
Teamsters Union ?” 

He said, “Then he wouldn’t haul any freight for Galves- 
ton. 

I said, “Whoa, wait a minute. What about the Texas 
right-to-work law ?” 

He said, “Well, I didn’t mean it that way. What I meant 
was that he would probably have trouble loading or unload- 
ing in Oklahoma.” 
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He said, “You must remember, we are working very — 
with the Stevedores Union, and they are a mighty toug 
bunch.” 

So to the demands we now had some very nee veiled 
threats. Nevertheless, they left when they saw that our 
drivers were getting a little unhappy with them. 

I asked my employees if they wanted the union to repre- 
sent them. They said, “We do not.” 

I said, “That is all I need to know. I will not force you 
into a union against your will.” 

The Cuatmrman. About how many employees were at that 
meeting ? 

Mr. Barry. There were, I would imagine, about 15 or 16 
at that time. 

The Cuarrman. What was the total? 

Mr. Barry. Our total driver employment at that time, 
over-the-road drivers, would be somewhere in the vicinity of 
20 or 25 drivers. 

The Cuamman. There was a majority present ? 

Mr. Barry. Correct, sir. 

Following that we began to get additional demands for us 
to sign a contract, but we ran into a peculiar circumstance. 
These demands were no longer coming from the local 968 in 
Houston, our corporate headquarters, but suddenly were be- 

inning to come to us exclusively from local 886 in Oklahoma 
ity. At that time I knew of no employee of ours who be- 
longed to local 886. 
‘he demands continued. They were accompanied by 
threats of economic pressure. 

I had my attorney, Jim Saccamanno, send a letter to them, 
suggesting to them that they petition for a representation 
election, and if that election indicated that they did represent 
our employees I would sit down and bargain in faith. 

That letter was first sent to 968 in Houston. duplicate 
of the letter was later forwarded to local 886 in Oklahoma 
City, and neither one has yet been replied to. 

Nevertheless, on April 18, 1955, a secondary boycott was 
invoked against us at Oklahoma City. 

On the previous day, the one pickup and delivery driver 
that I referred to, who was contracted to the local in Oklahoma 
City, was instructed by the union not to report to work. As 
soon as that was reported to me, I told my Oklahoma Cit 
manager to get him on the phone and tell him to get to wor 
and start hauling freight. 

He immediate followed those instructions, and did work 
from then on. My employees in Houston kept right on oper- 
ating. 

The secondary boycott was invoked against us under the 
“hot cargo” clause, of course, but to me there were very pecu- 
liar circumstances to the invoking of that boycott. ere 
was no notice officially put out by the Teamsters Union, to 
any of the motor carriers that were involved in the boycott 
(pp. 15600-15601). 
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Barry explained that his company’s operation called for interchange 
or interline of freight at Oklahoma City where it was destined for 
points beyond that city, but all carriers there refused to accept freight 
tendered by his company. He said he personally went to Oklahoma 
City and “I started at the bottom and worked up. I took every em- 
ee on every dock of every truckline, went to his supervisors, to 

is manager, and got to the vice president of the company, if he was 


Ireoa), In each instance the refusal was by each individual” (p. 
15602). 


Mr. Barry. On tenders that I made to Chief Freight Lines, 
for example, I had visited some of the other motor carriers. 
I was being refused here and there. I was attempting to get 
some carriers to accept the freight so that I could immediately 
phone the rest and say, “Do you want your competitor to. get 
all your business ?” 

We took an 82,000-pound shipment over to Chief. They 
accepted the 82,000-pound shipment after they had refused 
many smaller less-than-load shipments. I then demanded 
that they take the less-than-load shipments, ordered my office 
to send the truckloads back there with every pound of rei ht 
that would go over the lines to that carrier. ‘They said they 
couldn’t take it. And this was the vice president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Hoffheintz, that was making the statement. 

I said, “ can’t you take the freight ?” 

Hesaid, “We have a real, tough dock steward.” 

I said, “Tam not tendering ittohim. Iam tendering it to 

ou. 

He said, “We can’t take it.” 

I said, “Let me suggest, sir, that you carefully look into 
what you are doing, because you are obviously discriminating 
one shipper against the other. This is not our freight. This 
is the public’s freight that we are hauling. Your refusals, 
therefore, are not only a secondary boycott of us, but to the 
shippers who are tendering the freight to us as the originating 
carrier. I would suggest to you that you now get your attor- 
ney and have him advise you properly.” 

He went to the telephone and called, and came back laugh- 
ing, and said, “The Teamsters Union said it is OK for me to 
take it.” 

Tam sorry, but I blew up. I said, “Who in hell is running 
your truckline, you or the Teamsters Union?” 

Nevertheless, I pointed out to him then what he was get- 
ting into. He aid, “What are you going to do, sue me?” 

I said, “I will do what my attorney suggests under the cir- 
cumstances. I am just getting the facts.” I said, “Now, 
I want to know why you will take one shipper’s goods and 
refuse another.” 

He said, “Well, I will tell you why I am doing it. The 
rae says I can take the last shipments that were on the 
road. 

I said, “For your information, the shipment that you have 
accepted has a later date than all of the other shipments I 


am tendering to you. Now, will you accept the earlier ship- 
ments ?” 
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He said, “No, I am not going to accept them.” 

T said, at is all I want to know, sir.” 

Senator Ervry. These companies base the boycott of the 
freight handled by your company on the hot-cargo clause 
in their contracts with the Teamsters ? 

Mr. Barry. Correct, sir. 

Senator Ervix, And the Teamsters apparently invoke 
these hot-cargo contract provisions solely because of the fact 
that you had refused to compel your employees to join the 
Teamsters ? 

Mr. Barry. I would say it probably is a great deal more 
serious than that, sir. 

Since then, innumerable individuals, including members 
of the Teamsters Union involved in our case, have advised 
me, “We did not go after you to organize you. Your com- 
petitors forced us to” (pp. 15603-15604). 


Barry testified that the “hot cargo” secondary boycott was in effect 
from April 18 to 29 before the Teamsters sent a notice to the motor 


carriers that Galveston Truck Lines had been declared officially un- 
fair although— 


not a single employee of Galveston Truck Lines was on 
strike, not a single one ever went on strike or on the picket 
line. We had no picket line. (pp. 15604-15605). 


Early in May, Barry declared, he launched a two-pronged attack 
against both the union and the carriers. He filed an unfair labor 
practice charge against local 886 of the Teamsters with the NLRB 
regional office at. Fort. Worth and secured emergency temporary au- 
thority from the Interstate Commerce Commission to provide the 
service that the other carriers were refusing to provide in the boycott 
area, and followed up with a formal complaint charging the boy- 
cotting carriers with a violation of their certificates “in that they 
were refusing to provide a continuous adequate service to the public. 
That was filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission here in 
Washington. It was sent back as being ‘improperly prepared’ ” (p. 


On May 9, Barry said, he received a query from M. & D. Motor 
Freight Lines at Oklahoma City as to whether Galveston Truck Lines 
was beide picketed. This aroused his curiosity and he learned from 
other conversations that the information had been transmitted to 
Dallas, then to the chairman of the association negotiating committee 
who was supposed to contact Hoffa in Chicago. Barry said he alerted 
the NLRB. The next ae ickets showed up. 

Next, Barry declared, the & notified him that the emergency 
temporary authority was not going to be extended so he flew to 
Washington where he filed a petition for reconsideration and refiled 
his complaint against the carriers. This won him another 15-da 
emergency temporary authorization. At the same time the NLR 
instructed the regional office at Fort Worth to proceed against the 
Teamsters at Oklahoma City in an injunction suit. 

A week later, Barry said. the Teamsters and the NLRB reached a 


settlement a ment under which the Teamsters “would cease and 
desist from the illegal practices that they were denying they had en- 
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gaged in.” Barry said he refused to sign the stipulation because he 
was after a court test of the legal issues involved oe valid- 
ity of the “hot cargo” clause, but the NLRB dismissed his formal 
protest against acceptance of the settlement agreement. 

Barry testified that the ICC did set up a hearing on his formal 
complaint that the motor carriers who were refusing Galveston’s 
freight were violating their certificates. An examiner recommended 
in 1956 that a cease-and-desist order be issued. The opposition re- 
sorted to various appeal procedures and the issue finally came before 
the entire 11-man Doulas in the fall of 1957. ICC, by 
unanimous decision, upheld the examiner’s recommendations in a 
decision in December, Barry asserted, which held that a common 
carrier may not contract away its duties and obligations to the public 
and thereby relieve itself of such duties and obligations, but that 
further than that there is an absolute requirement that a motor car- 
rier provide service for any circumstance short of an act of God or 
the common enemy. 

Barry said the decision “was the finest Christmas present that the 
shipping public of this Nation ever got,” and was followed by com- 

arable decisions by several State regulatory bodies. But, declared 

arry, the carriers involved fought to restrain the cease-and-desist 
order in the Federal courts. The issue is now headed for the Supreme 
Court of the United States on appeal. 

Barry also testified that a damage suit was filed against the offend- 

ing carriers in which— 

we alleged that there was a conspiracy and collusion in re- 
straint of trade or commerce in that a group of motor carriers 
had bandec together and had, together, negotiated a contract 
with the Teamsters Union with the hot-cargo clause, and 
that their actions in so doing were a restraint of trade or 
commerce, particularly when they then did invoke that boy- 
cott. That was heard in the Federal district court in Okla- 
homa City. On the basis of law, the decision was that we 
had not proven that a conspiracy existed in fact, but that we 
had proved an illegal act on the part of the carriers, and 
should proceed for simple damages against them. 

We were and are particularly anxious for a decision that 
this sort of practice is a restraint of trade or commerce, in 
violation of the Sherman Act, because then subjecting the 
pocketbook of those who would restrain trade or commerce 
to treble damages would certainly make them think twice be- 
fore they would invoke such a boycott action (p. 15611) 


* * * * * 


Senator Curtis. May I ask at this point, this question: 
This ruling of the ICC in effect says that the hot-cargo clause 
in contracts is invalid ; is that correct? 

Mr. Barry. Correct, sir. 

Senator Curtis. In just what way does that robng, stand- 
ing alone, fail to meet the problem without some implementa- 
tion by some other source, from a practical standpoint? 

Mr. Barry. I think it fails completely. 


Senator Curris. I want that in the record and your reason. 
Mr. Barry. My reason for so stating is because any victim 
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of a “hot cargo” secondary boycott such as we were inflicted 
with must pursue the same tactics that we have in the manner 
of a formal complaint which must be investigated. A hear- 
ing must be held. The defendant carrier naturally must be 
entitled to his opportunity to say “yea” or “nay,” this did or 
did not happen. 

In the meantime, the freight of the shipper is cut off and he 
gee broke. What protection is there? I think there have 

n many instances where victory has been won after the 
man has been out of business for years. 

Senator Curtis. I know of a number of cases of that, and 
that is what I wanted the record to show, that while it is a 
decidedly important decision that was made, it still leaves 
individual, small business concerns and business concerns of 
all size, of either submitting to the demands or spending 
months and years and thousands of dollars to resist only to 
find that their business is gone by the time they win a victory ; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Barry. That is correct, sir, and I might go further, 
Senator, and say that the little Galveston Truck Lines is a 
small corporation. As a small businessman, I know the 
burden financially of one of these fights. We have enjoyed 
the scrap but we sure couldn’t afford it (pp. 15612-15613). 


Barry declared that the secondary boycott invoked against his 
company cut its business by half and charged further that— 


even today shippers who desire to use our services will route 
movements for interline with us at Oklahoma City going to 
Houston and we never get them. The originating carrier 
delivers it to a competitor and ignores the routing on the bill 
of lading (p. 15614). 


To support his charge, Barry introduced an affidavit he obtained 
from Ray J. Hughes, a former organizer for Teamster Local 886 in 
Oklahoma City, in which Hughes related that a group of carriers was 
responsible for the Teamster campaign to force Galveston into a 
contract. Barry blamed the antagonism of the opposing carriers on 
the fact that Galveston refused to go along on freight rate increases 
before the tariff bureau. 


Mr. Kennepy. Certainly it has been a trend of the Team- 
sters Union to move against the small trucking companies 
in the United States. Most of the larger trucking companies 
are signed up. So, if these small trucking companies go out 
of business, that just means more business, perhaps, for 
them. At least from our investigation we haven’t found 
se they have been reluctant to enforce the “hot cargo” 
clause. 

Mr. Barry. It might be interesting to pursue how many 
small carriers have been forced into mergers with the larger 
carriers by collusion and conspiracy between the larger com- 
petitor and the union. 

Mr. Kznnepy. I think that is icularly true, from what 
we have found, at least, in the Central Conference of Team- 
sters, where many of the small trucking companies in the 
United States are going out of business. 
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Mr. Barry. This is one that likes this business. Even if 
~ don’t make any money out of it, we are having a lot of 

n. 

Senator Curtis. Before we leave the court decisions and 
the ICC decisions, though we could go on indefinitely discuss- 
ing the details of it, the fact remains that neither the courts 
nor administrative agencies have provided an adequate 
remedy and protection of the premises, have they ? 

Mr. Barry. I think that is quite obvious. 

Senator Curtis, I wanted the record to have your opinion 
on that because, after all, our purpose in gathering this in- 
formation is for legislation purposes. 

Mr. Barry. Correct, sir. ell, my appearance here is 
for the specific Pes ose of pointing out that we pursued 
every legal remedy that we knew of, and still have not out- 
lawed the practice. I think it is an interesting point. The 
reasons for the boycott are a little bit more complex, but I 
think it is important also to bring out, because I have been 
charged by many people of being antiunion. 

I am not antiunion and never have been. I would stand 
up at any time and protect the rights of an individual not 
to belong to a union, if he so desires. But I will also stand 
up and fight for his rights to belong if he wishes to belong. 
That is his individual choice and he has that right (pp. 
15622-15623). 


Barry concluded his testimony by telling the committee that Gal- 
veston ‘Truck Lines, after receiving a request from a group of ship- 
pers in St. Louis, filed an application for certification to provide the 
service that the boycotting carriers were refusing in an area “roughly 
equivalent to the Louisiana Purchase.” 


We wanted general authority to serve towns over all of 
those highways where these carriers would not serve. We 
put this clause in the application, that if the carriers pres- 
ently certificated to serve this area will certify to the Com- 
mission to provide the service authorized by their certificate, 
we will amend or withdraw this application. 

Not one of them certified to the Commission that they 
would serve. The Commission set up a prehearing con- 
ference on that issue. Some 150 motor carriers were in ap- 
peneinee or represented by counsel at that hearing in Dallas, 

ex. Not one single carrier at that time, as represented by 
Counsel, would say that they would serve. 

That hearing, though, has never been set on that applica- 
tion (p. 15624). 


The committee found a tragic contrast with Barry’s case, however, 
in its review of the case of Tom Coffey, former owner and operator 
of Coffey’s Transfer Co., with headquarters in Alma, Nebr. Coffey, 
too, fought the secondary boycott im by the Teamsters, won every 
legal battle before the courts and the NLRB, but’ lost: the war+and 
his business—as the morass of litigation slowly strangled it to death. 

Coffey started his company as a one-truck operation in 1929 and 
increased the scope of its operations to the point where it was serving 
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small towns in the western part of Nebraska and Kansas by magne 
freight from Omaha, Lincoln, and Hastings. By 1955 he was employ- 
ing more than 20 drivers and his payroll was the biggest in Alma, a 
county seat town of 1,750 persons. In addition, he was a siz- 
able purchaser of supplies, important to the general economy of the 
community. 

Coffey testified that the Teamsters Union first contacted him in 
August 1955 with a claim they represented a majority of his em- 
ployees. He a to meet with union representatives and told them 
to bring with them the evidence of representation. He met on August 
24 with William Noble, official of the Teamsters in Grand Island; 
Albert Parker, official of local 554 in Omaha; and Robert Barney 
Baker, the behemoth from the international who is one of President 
Hoffa’s chief lieutenants. They produced seven cards, or about one- 
third of the total of his drivers. 


Coffey said' he pointed out this lack of majority but— 


they gave me to understand that that didn’t make any dif- 
ference, and they didn’t have time to sign up my men and 


they were going to organize me from the top down (p. 
15626). 


Coffey told them he would insist on an NLRB election, according to 
his testimony, and— 
they informed me that if I did, that they would stall any 


election that I might insist on until I was bankrupt any- 
how (p. 15626). 


Coffey asserted that two employees whose signature cards were pre- 
sented by the union later told him they never signed the cards. The 
others I did not question, and they didn’t volunteer any information. 
I don’t know but what part of them were good and part of them were 
probably forgeries,” he added (p. 15629). 

On or about September 17, Coffey said, he was contacted by a re- 
porter for the Omaha World-Herald who quoted Baker as having 
said, “If Coffey isn’t here by tomorrow morning and signed up, we are 
going to strike.” The only meeting between him and the union rep- 
resentatives had been the one on August 24. On the morning of 


ee 20, three pickets showed up in front of the ee es- 
t 


ablishment in Omaha. The secondary boycott went into effect shortly 
after that, followed by vandalism and threats. 
Coffey testified : 


We had tires slashed, punctured with ice picks or similar 
instruments, and we had the wiring torn out of trucks, and 
king pins were pulled so that you would drop trailers, and 
on one oceasion a load of butter was raided inside of a public 
garage and the contents was scattered all over the floor. 

* ok * ak 


4 

The telephone calls were principally to my employees and 
to the wives of my employees. ey were threatening my 
employees’ children, for instance, “If John doesn’t quit work- 
ing for Coffey’s Transfer, something is liable to happen to 
that kid of yours as he comes home from school,” and that 
sort of thing (pp. 15627-15628). 
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On September 26, Coffey said, he filed a petition with the NLRB 
uesting an election, to which the Teamsters objected. 
hen began a long series of maneuvers in keeping with the Team- 
sters’ threats to stall. On October 11, the NLRB regional director sent 
out a notice postponing a hearing on the petition October 20 to 
October 25. The next day, October 12, brought a visit by Dick Kav- 
ner and Pete Capellupo of the Teamsters toed in Lincoln, Coffey said, 
with a proposal that he sign a contract covering only the Lincoln and 
Omaha phases of his operation. Two days later, Coffey declared, he 
filed an unfair labor practice charge against the union because the 
secondary boycott had, by this time, reduced the amount of freight 
his line was Candling almost to the zero point. 

Coffey testified that the union next called a strike against Darling 
Transfer in Kansas City because it had continued to turn freight over 
to his company “and there was a strike in Minneapolis against the 
Des Moines Transportation Co. for the same reason.” ‘ Both of these 
strikes ended when the companies agreed to suspend any further inter- 
lining of freight with Coffey Transfer. 

A , baie on the petition for a representation election finally was 
held on October 25 and by this time the union was demanding that it 
be confined to Omaha only. Meanwhile, the NLRB investigation of 
the unfair labor practice charge was being conducted. On mber 
7, the Teamsters agreed with the NLRB not to induce its members 
to engage in the secondary boycott activity, and on December 19 all 
pertanas agreed to an election covering Omaha on December 29, Coffey 
asserted. 

But the election timetable took another buffeting in the meantime 
as Coffey and Clark Bros. Transfer Co., of Omaha, notified the NLRB 
that the Teamsters Union was violating the settlement agreement 
signed on December 7, and the union countered on December 27 with 
a ~ against Coffey that he had committed an unfair labor prac- 
tice. This postponed the election, but the NLRB found on January 
18, 1956, that the allegation against Coffey had not been substantiated 
and the election was held on 5 anuary 24. 

Coffey said that, although he had tried for an election covering his 
entire operation, the NLRB held the election only for the Omaha 
phase. is resulted in four votes against the union, none for the 
union, and three challenged votes that were not counted. 

On January 27, 1956, the union requested a review of the regional 
director’s decision relating to the unfair labor practice charge against 
Coffey, and on February 16 the NLRB General Counsel in Washing- 
ton upheld the regional director’s findings that the charge had not 
been substantiated. 

On that same day, Coffey testified, the regional director found that 
the union violated the boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
sent a complaint to the Board in Washington which was first set for 
a hearing on March 13 but later postponed to April 17. 

In addition, the Teamsters Union fought a delaying action on two 
other fronts by throwing the election issue into the courts. On Jan- 
uary 26, 1956, they secured a temporary restraining order in the U.S. 
District Court in Nebraska to halt the processing of the election re- 
sults by claiming that the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act ae 
strikers from voting in a representation election were unconstitutional. 
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This action was dismissed on February 13, but the Teamsters then 
turned to the U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia, which 
issued another temporary restraining order. The terms of this order 
allowed the Board to go ahead with the counting of the votes but 
enjoined any certification. 

Coffey testified, however, that he went out of business on March 1 
and liquidated by March 30, realizing about one-third of the value of 
his business. He estimated that his loss was about $50,000 on top of 
his operating loss by reason of the secondary boycott and his loss of 
future earnings. The NLRB ruling that the Teamsters Union had 
received no votes was handed down on April 3. 


Mr. Kennepy. So you were sustained both in the election 
and in the secondary boycott, but both of these decisions came 
to you after you were out of business? 

r. Corry. That is right. I never lost a case before a 
Federal court or before the NLRB, but I lost my business. 

Mr. Kennepy. You won everything, but lost your business? 

Mr. Correy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was because of the various appeals 
and the various delaying tactics of the Teamsters Union dur- 
ing this period of time. They were found wrong in every- 
thing but they were able to put you out of business? 

Mr. Corrry. That is right, because of the effectiveness of 
their boycott while they were stalling, just exactly as they 
promised me they would do (pp. 15639-15640). 

BS * 


* * * 


Senator Curtis. Do you think that if efforts to organize 
and to be recognized and enter into contracts had been left 
to the people who actually worked for you, that you would 
have found a satisfactory solution to every problem raised ? 

Mr. Corrry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Curtis. It was the outsiders, such as Barney 
Baker, Dick Kavner, and others, who came in and caused the 
trouble? 

Mr. Corrry. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ervin. I have heard the poet report that wretches 
hang so that jurors may dine. You would just starve to 
death while justice was traveling on leaden feet, despite the 
fact that you had a just cause that ought to have been adjudi- 
cated by any man with the intelligence of the grade of a 
moron in not over 30 minutes. That is the tragic commen- 
tary on the way justice is administered in the industrial field 
in the United States in this particular case. I trust the others 
are not as bad. 

The Cuamman, The Chair would make this observation 
along the line of what Senator Curtis said. Let us assume 
for the moment that the Board was diligent in exercising all 
of its powers, which may not be correct; but assuming that 
for the moment, there is something wrong with our laws when 
the Teamsters Union can by these methods completely destroy 
a small business enterprise. It is a tactic that is reprehen- 

51955—60—pt. 18 
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sible. It will eventually lead, if followed to its logical con- 
clusion, in a civilized society and in a Government such as 
ours, back to the law of the Jungie. If the responsibility is 
on Congress, it is the duty of this committee to find it out. 
If we have failed in legislation, we will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to remedy that condition by the enactment of laws 
that will protect innocent business people and their em- 
ployees and communities from this sort of an abortion. 

Mr. Corrzy. That is particularly true in the light of a 
threat or remark made to me by Barney Baker at our meet- 
ing in Alma, which I spoke of. He informed me that I just 
happened to be in the road—— 

e Cuarrman. That what? 

Mr. Corrry. That I just happened to be in the road. That 
it was the intention of the Teamsters Union, through these 
tactics, to organize everybody in the State of Neb , clear 
on down to what he called the prune peddler, referring to the 
grocery store clerks. “First we will get you and all the rest of 
the truckers. Then we will get the warehousemen, and then 
we will get every poceay store and hardware store in the 
State of Nebraska through the same methods.” 


That was their plan at that time. 

The Cuamman. We have had Mr. Barney Baker before 
us, and he is a flagrant example of just what any American 
citizen shouldn’t be, in my opinion. 

Mr. Correr. I concur, sir (pp. 15641-15642). 


After hearing the testimony of Coffey, the committee requested 


NLRB officials to appear and give explanation for the delay extending 
from cet 26, 1955, when Coffey’s petition for an election was 
first filed, until ai 3, 1956, when the results of the election finally 
were made officia showing no votes for the Teamsters, more than 
a month after Coffey had been forced out of business. 

To the hearing room came Boyd Leedom, NLRB chairman, Frank 
Kleiler, executive nee and James V. Constantine, solicitor. Sen- 
ator Curtis summarized the situation by telling how the union repre- 
sentatives, accompanied by “one of their famous goons,” the 380-pound 
Barney Baker, threw down a contract and deman that Coffey 
sign it; that Coffey from the very first said, “Let’s hold an elec- 
tion” and “these goons wouldn’t do it,” and that it was the announced 
plan of the Teamsters Union, “one of the richest and most powerful 
vested interests in the country,” to drive out of business “a little 
businessman” employing 22 people, “which they did.” 

Chairman om declared that, admittedly, the union took advan- 
tage of the Board’s rules of due process to delay the case as long as 
it could, but he insisted that basically the injunctions in the Federal 
district courts in Nebraska and the District of Columbia kept the 
rae from counting the seven votes involved and declaring the 
results. 


Senator Curtis. These were not employees. These were 
outsiders that butted in. 

Mr. Leepom. As quickly as. we got a chance to adjudicate 
the case, that is what we held (p.1 ). 
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Solicitor Constantine said the Nebraska restraining order was issued 
without the NLRB being notified, carried no terminal date but was 
“effective until further order of the court,” and was respected although 
no member of the Board was within the jurisdiction of the court. 

Senator Ervin observed that “there is no excuse for that kind of a 
restraining order to be issued by any court,” and that the jud 
should have required the presentation of evidence to support the fool 
cation for the restraining order “within 3 or 4 days.” He also sug- 
gested that situations like this were less likely to happen if district 
attorneys undertook to prosecute people “who make false allegations 
in apetios for injunctions.” 

e three Board officials collectively traced what they said was an 
expeditious ee of the case, taking into account the injunctions 
which limited Board action. The Nebraska injunction was not dis- 
solved until February 13. The regional director passed on the chal- 
lenges and sent his report to Washington on February 17. Mean- 
while, the union’s request for review of the regional director’s deci- 
sion holding that the charge of mt er misconduct was unsubstan- 
tiated had disposed of by a ington ruling on February 16 
sustaining the regional director. 

Under the Board rules, the union had a right to file exceptions to the 
regional director’s findings on the challenges, and the union did file 
such exceptions on February 23. There was a referral of the papers to 
a legal assistant of the Board for review and prperen of a draft of 
a decision. This was completed, the Board officials said, on March 
14 and then circulated to the other Board members prior to the final 
decision on March 21, which sustained the regional director’s findings 
as to the challenges. The issue then was sent back to the regional 
director who ordered the votes counted on March 31, and the result 
was certified as of April 3. 


Senator Curtis. The sad situation here is that that. date, 
March 31, was 20 days after Coffey went out of business, 

Mr. Lzepom. That is right. ile our processes in this 
case were as fast, really, as you could expect, in view of all 
the circumstances they weren’t fast enough to save this em- 


loyer. 
B Senator Ervin. Your time limits as fixed by your regula- 
tions I can’t quarrel with because they seem to be about as 
short, most of them, as you could well be. I don’t know what 
the remedy is in this field. 

Of course, in ordinary elections, most States have a law that 
whoever gets the majority vote the certificate of election, 
and then the results of the election carried into effect, and the 
party who contests the election has the burden of proof. 

There might be some disadvantages to that in this situation ; 
I don’t know. But it seems to me as if Congress is going to 
have to step in and pass some kind of a law to give a man a 
right of action, where any party takes and maliciously abuses 
the adjudicatory processes under the National Labor Rela- 
tions > 

I don’t know whether there is any other remedy or ne 
That occurs to me as one e remedy. 

I say no person ought to be allowed to do that. 
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Under this kind of a situation, the first court. should have 
told you to go ahead and count the votes, but not to certify the 
results officially. Then, if the court had gone through and 
had a hearing after a few days, and made them come in with 
the evidence, the court could have said that there was no prob- 
able cause for issuing an injunction and dissolved it. 

A lot of these things could be handled rightly if the men 
in the Federal courts have enough discretion to exercise the 
discretion which the law im on them. I realize they 
have a lot of work to do, and all of that. But where seven 
people vote in an election, it seems to me that a court, before 
the court issues an injunction for more than 3 or 4 days, that 
by the process of an order to show cause can make the parties 
come in with that evidence, and ascertain whether or not the 
injunction instead of preventing irreparable injury is going 
to cause eee injury, in his discretion he could deny it. 

I would like to ask this question along this line: Do you 
think there is any kind of a process by which the exercise of 
the powers of the National Labor Relations Board can be 
decentralized, something like the system, for example, of the 
circuit courts, giving the regional directors more power and 
converting the Board iteelf largely into an appel ate body? 

Mr. Lzxpom. I think there is a possibility of action in that 
area, Senator. I think there is. 

Senator Ervin. Of course, under the law, as I understand 
it, the duty to make decisions is vested fundamentally in the 
Board as a board ? 

Mr. Lexpom. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. They could not do too much toward de- 
centralization without further authority from Congress, as I 
understand it ? 


Mr. Lzxzpom. That is right. The way the law is written 
now, we are charged with the decisions on these elections here 
in Washington, but I think that it might be improved in an- 
other way (pp. 15686-15687). 

* cg 


* * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Certainly your procedure, Mr. Leedom, and 
maybe it is the rules that have been in effect a long period of 
time, but certainly that procedure increases the delay a num- 
ber-fold, because you have the period of time they have al- 
lowed for briefs, and then your own review and the review 
by the board above that. Even at best this would have taken 
6 or 8 weeks and by that time the man is out of business, in 
the case of a lot of small businesses. 

Mr. Lerevom. Of course, the Labor Board may not be fully 
armed to deal with ruthless treatment either by an employer 
or by aunion. Maybe that is what Congress has to do, figure 
out a new set of rules. 

Mr. Kennepy. No one knows that better than the National 
Labor Relations Board, which is an os body, deal- 
ing with these subjects all of the time. If there is a problem 
there it would seem incumbent upon the Board to suggest 
what should be done in order to deal with it. 
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Mr, Kixmer. I want to point this out, that the National 
Labor Relations Board headed by five men in Washington 
rust handle thousands of cases throughout the country. 
Wherever Congress vests the power to decide in the five men 
in hese: n, there are ineffectible limits to the amount of 
unreviewable delegations to people throughout the country. 
The alternative, it would seem to me, is approximately this: 
Do we want to deltents with no review By the Board in 
Washington, to peop e out in the field, the authority to de- 
cide these cases so that they can be decided quickly. If you 
do delegate within the ert of the law as we now have it, 
you simply have to provide some channels for review of what 
might be arbitrary or capricious action or even inconsistent 
action by regional offices throughout the country. 

So you have provided at the top a system of review and in- 
effectibly it looks like redtape to a union or an employer 
which feels frustrated by the delays. But what is one man’s 
redtape is sometimes the other man’s due process. race 
seems to me, is the dilemma which you have throughout thi 
labor relations field (p. 15691). 


* * * * * 


Senator Curtis. I want again to repeat that certainly I 
wish to make no criticism of individuals at all. We are deal- 
ing here with a system, and a procedure, and it doesn’t spring 
up overnight, but it springs up over many years. As to my 
own views on it, I feel this way: There was a time many 
years ago where the judicial processes, some of the laws and 
the administration of them, leaned over very heavily in favor 
of management. 

Then we went into an era where the reverse was true. Im- 
munities and special privil were given to unions. I feel 
that what we should strive for is neither one of those. We 
should strive for an adherence to the old American prin- 
ciple of equality before the law. I think both are strong 
enough that neither should have any special immunities or 
privileges and certainly Government agencies should not be 
used to advance the cause of either one. I am not convinced 
that that hasn’t been done over the last quarter of a century. 
The power of government has been used to advance the cause 
of unions. 

I don’t think it should be used to retard them, but I think 
that it should be used to be fair to both parties. 

I do want to ask this: Would it require a change in the 
statute or merely a change in your rules to do away with the 
procedure that the mere filing of charges of unfair labor 
practice hold up an election ? 

Can you change that, that there must be a finding of at 
least, pgs ers cause that unfair labor practices exist? 
oo _ require a change in statute or a change in regu- 
ations 


— Leevom. That would require a change in regulations 
only. 
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Senator Curtis. I want to also ask this question: In this 
case, or in a similar case, do you, and can you, take judicial 
notice of the conduct of the parties? In this case they were 
conducting a secondary boycott. Can you take judicial no- 
tice of that in determining the speed with which you move as 
well as the good faith of the parties? 

Mr. Leepom. Yes; we can and we do. 

Senator Curtis. If someone boasts that they are going to 
drive somebody out of business, and then they p to 
boycott that eee one case we took evidence yesterday 
where the effects of that boycott were directed even from 
New York City that goods shouldn’t be shipped over the 
Clark Bros. Transfer in Norfolk, Nebr. Notice of that was 
served by the AP office in New York City. | 

This is a little concern that employs 35. When a great and 
powerful group openly declare that they are going to drive 
somebody out of business and they resort to those things, they 
are not_coming before any courts or any Government agency 
with clean hands. And they are not entitled to all of the 
delays where there is, in good faith, a genuine dispute of 
facts and laws that takes a lot of time to determine. 

Whether or not, when we get all through with this in the 
weeks and months that lie ahead, the remedy is in lation 
changes or statutory — chances are it will both. 
But citizens can’t be very happy about the practical results 
that come about in some of these things. 

Mr. Lzzpom. I agree with you, Senator. I would just like 
to say in connection with that that the Labor Board took no- 
tice of what appeared to be misconduct on the part of the 
union in this case, and prosecuted that vigorously to the full 
extent of our power so that we now have criminal contempt 
proceedings pending in court against this union in this in- 
stance (pp. 15694-15695). 

Glen Coffey, formerly terminal manager for Coffey Transfer in 
Omaha, identified John Bridge, executive chairman of the Motor Car- 
rier Labor Advisory Council in Chicago, as the author of notices sent 
out to various motor carriers blacklisting truckers who were having 
trouble with the Teamsters Union. 

Glen Coffey described instances where management representatives 
refused to do business with Coffey Transfer because they had received 
notices from Bridge that they would have trouble at terminals outside 


the State of Nebraska unless they refused to do business “with Coffey 
or Clark Transfer.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you learn of his relationship with Mr. 


Hoffa? Did you know of any relationship that he had. with 
Mr. Hoffa? 


Mr. Guien CorFey. Well, be appeared to be working hand 
1 


in hand with Mr. Hoffa. rectives seemed to be from 
him, but they all were in favor of the Teamsters Union, and 
it appeared, as near as we could see, that he was working 
more for Mr. Hoffa and the Teamsters Union than he was for 
the carriers. 
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The Cuarman. As I understand it, Bridge presumably 
was representing management ? 

Mr. Gruen Correy. He claimed to be, as near as we know, 
and we understand that he was on the payroll of some of 
management. However, his letters went out to companies 
that he did not represent at all. Anyone that had a union 
contract received these letters from Bridge, whether he repre- 
sented them or not. Hestill mailed the letters to them. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there was collusion be- 
tween management and the union to put you out of business? 

Mr. Gren Correr. It appeared that way. 

* * * 


* * 


Mr. Kennepy. There was a blacklist, and each week a 
notice would go out from John Bridge’s office, telling the 
various trucking companies that they shouldn’t do business 
with the following companies; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Guen Correy. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Under the hot-cargo clause of the contract, 
and otherwise they themselves would be in difficulty with the 
Teamsters Union, and each week the list would change. 

Mr. Guen Corrry. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was no more nor. less than a blacklist 
which was arranged between Mr. Bridge and the Teamsters 
Union, and the companies that paid Mr. Bridge? 

‘ Mr. Guten Corrry. It was referred to as the union’s black- 
ist. 
* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. And they were sent by a man who, so far as 
you have been able to ascertain, had no connection what- 
ever by contract or otherwise with some of the people he was 
sending the letters to? 


Mr. Guen Correy. That is right (pp. 15643-15646). 


W. Foy Clark, copartners in Clark Bros. Transfer Co., Omaha, 
gave testimony almost identical in character to that of Tom Coffey. 
He said that he too would have been forced out, of business if it were 
not for the fact that a large percen of the company’s total volume 
was intrastate local business which the Teamsters did not control as 
tightly as they did interstate shipments. He could not invoke NLRB 
election procedures because his interstate volume was below the cri- 
teria fixed by Board rules. 

Clark explained that his opessiicns were completely inside Ne- 
braska, with the home office at Norfolk and the western point at Ains- 
worth. He testified that he refused to sign a contract with the 
Teamsters in August 1955 in the absence of proof that a majority of 
his 35 employees wanted the union. The union called a strike only 
at Omaha, where 4 out of 7 aoe walked out. The secondary 
boycott went into effect September 14, 1955, and the campaign of 
sa began soon thereafter. “We had one or two pieces of equip- 
ment. on which the motors had been filled with sugar or some chemical 
which bound them up. We had tires ruined by sharp instruments, 
and on May 12, 1956, we had a fire which burned almost completely 
one truck, and two others were damaged extensively and our terminal 
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at Omaha was burned considerably,” Clark said (p. 15648). The fire 
department listed the origin as arson. 


Senator Curtis. Now, all of this equipment was located on 
your own property ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir; it was, 

Senator Curtis. It was private property ? 

Mr. Cuark. Yes, sir (p. 15648). 


Clark estimated the damage from the blaze at “around $5,000,” and 
testified that all of the trouble was centered in Omaha. “One of the 
boys who lived at Council Bluffs, a town next to Omaha, took his wife 
and family to her mother’s home in a town downstate until the trouble 
seemed to be quieted down,” Clark said (p. 15649). 


The only coercion or intimidation that was told to me per- 
sonally by one of the employees was one of our employees 
who was on a strike line, or picket line, who came to me and 
volunteered the information that he had been forced to 

on the picket line, that two representatives from the union 

ad come to his home the night before and asked him if he was 

going to go along with them or get his head beat off, and he 
asked me, “What would you do?” (p. 15649). 


Clark said that the same companies that were boycotting Coffey 
Transfer were also boycotting him. Clark also had experiences where 
shippers specifically designated his line to carry the freight, but other 
carriers refused to turn the freight over. e boycott has cut the 
company’s volume in half and is still going on, Clark declared. 


Mr. Kennepy. And during this time your employees 
showed or evidenced no interest in wanting to join the Team- 
sters Union ? 

Mr. Crarx. Sometime in October of 1955, they voluntarily 
printed in our home daily paper that they were loyal to 
- ony and didn’t wish to be represented by any union 

p. 15652). 


Clark presented to the committee a brief chronology showing— 


how much we have done from a legal angle to gain relief and 
I will submit very little relief has been obtained. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t feel under the laws as they are 
presently written that there is much relief for somebody in 
your position ? 

Mr. CriarK. That is correct (pp. 15651-15652). 


The chronology presented by Clark evidenced the continuation of 
the boycott and other pressures by the Teamsters in spite of cease-and- 
desist orders and a court injunction, violation of which resulted in 
criminal contempt proceedings against Albert Parker and Leslie Tie- 
son, agents of local 554 in Omaha. The chronology follows: 


August 18, 1955: Teamsters Union representatives called 
upon us at Norfolk, Nebr., claiming to represent our em- 
ployees as bargaining agent in the matter of wages, hours, 
tc. 


etc. 

September 1, 1955: The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission granted Nebraska carriers a 10-percent rate increase 
in intrastate traffic. 
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September 7, 1955: Clark Bros. employees received a 10- 
percent across-the-board wage increase. 

September 14, 1955; Four of seven employees appeared on 
a picket line at our Omaha terminal. neerted action was 
taken by employees of unionized carriers to divert business 
normally tendered to our line away from us to other carriers. 
Also shipments originating in Omaha, at various companies, 
were rerouted away from us to other carriers, 

October 13, 1955: Much evidence was gathered showing 
unlawful secondary boycott by the Teamsters Union and on 
this date our attorneys filed unfair labor practices charges 
with the National Labor Relations Board, case No. 17-CC- 
43. A field examiner for the NLRB made an investigation. 

December 8, 1955: A settlement agreement between the 
union and the National Labor Relations Board was signed 
stating that the union admitted to no violations of the Taft- 
Hartley law, but agreed not to violate it any more. This 
agreement was signed and posted on the above date. This 
settlement agreement had some effect to reestablish our in- 
terline business with some of the larger carriers almost to 
normal, 

January 10, 1956: A picket line of one man appeared at the 
dock and terminals of Des Moines Transportation Co., with 
whom we were doing extensive business since the signing of 
the settlement agreement. As a result we were no longer 
able to do business with Des Moines since the threat hereto- 
fore made by the union, that any company doing business 
with Clark Bros. Transfer Co. would be struck, was carried 
out. 

January 27, 1956: We exchanged a load of freight in the 
forenoon of this date at Omaha with Darling Transfer. In 
the afternoon of this date a 3-hour strike occurred at their 
terminal in Kansas City. 

February 3, 1956: Our attorneys filed, in our behalf, an in- 
junction under section 10 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, with trial commencing March 15, 1956. 

May 2, 1956: A hearing before the NLRB trial examiner. 

May 12, 1956: A fire occurred in our Omaha terminal burn- 
ing in part three trucks and damaging our terminal building 
to the approximate extent of $5,000. 

July 18, 1956: The trial examiner filed an intermediate 
report recommending the issuance of a cease-and-desist order 
against local 554. 

July 30, 1956 : Injunction granted. 

December 26, 1956: The cease-and-desist order above 
recommended was issued. Later taken to court of appeals for 
review and cross petition. Still ote te date. 

January 29, 1957: National cae ations Board filed 
criminal contempt proceedings against two agents of local 
554, who were ordered to show cause why they should not be 
held in contempt of court by April 9, 1957. This case has 
not been tried to date, 

January 30, 1957: One-day strike occurred at Bos Truck 
Lines and Burlington Truck Lines in Des Moines, Iowa, for 
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no apparent reason other than that they had been interlining 
freight with Clark Bros. at Omaha. 

December 27, 1957: A complaint was filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board charging that a secondary boy- 
cott still continued. 

February 11 and 12, 1958: Hearing before a trial exam- 
iner in Des Moines, Iowa, to answer above complaint. 

August 28, 1958: A cease-and-desist order was issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Attorneys for the union 
have filed petition for review and at this time is still pend- 
ing. 

H. Dean Joy, comptroller of the Darling Transfer Co., Auburn, 
Nebr., told the committee that the company’s terminal in Kansas City 
was struck by Teamsters Local 41 on January 27, 1956. A repre- 
sentative of the local, he said, appeared at the terminal and ordered 
the company’s drivers off the job without giving any reason for the 
action. 

Joy said he called John Bridge at the Motor Carrier Labor Ad- 
visory Council in Chicago and Bridge told him that the strike had 
been called because Darling igno revious warnings not to ex- 
change freight with the Coffey and Clark companies. Joy quoted 
Bridge as telling him that if Darling would agree not to do any 
more business with Coffey and Clark he would contact Jimmy Hoffa 
and see what could be done about lifting the strike. Later, Joy said, 
Bridge called back and instructed him to contact Frank Fitzsim- 
mons at the Teamster headquarters at Detroit, which he did. After 
exacting an agreement that Darling would cease doing business with 
Coffey and Clark, Fitzsimmons called Roy Williams, president of 
local 41, and the drivers returned to work the following Monday, 
Joy testified. 


Mr. Kennepy. I wouid like to point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this took place starting on January 27, 1956, just about 
1 month after the a ent had been signed by local 554 
with the National Labor Relations Board that this secondary 
boycott would be discontinued against Clark and Coffey. 
This all took place after the agreement had been signed that 
they wouldn’t do this any more. 

enator Curtis. Mr. Counsel, do you know whether the 
International Teamsters Union was a party to the agree- 
ment % 

* * * ES * 


Mr. Kennepy. In answer to your question, Senator, it was 
signed by the secretary-treasurer for the local and the at- 
torney for the international. 

Senator Curtis. Who was the attorney ? 

Mr. Kennepy. David D. Weinberg. He signs himself as 
attorney for the international union. 

Senator Ervin. Can you think of any purpose for a hot- 
cargo clause in a contract other than the fact that it arms the 
Teamsters with a weapon to make third persons with whom 
they have no contract relations subject to their demands? 

Mr. Joy. I can think of no other purpose. 





| 
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Senator Ervin. In other words, it doesn’t really have any 
place in governing relations exclusively between the Team- 
sters and the company that agrees to the hot-cargo clause? 

Mr. Joy. That is mght. It only gre the unions, or the 

: Teamsters in this case, an organizing tool. 

San Ervin. It ae them a pro see they can 

| compel the com which contracts wi em to bring pres- 

sure upon third parties which is ealoulded 00’ esuiy ee (ira 
parties that have no contractual relationship with the Team- 
sters to submit to the will of the Teamsters? 

Mr. Jor. That is correct. 

; I would like to add a little bit more on the feeling of our 

company, or Mr. Darling and myself, in regard to agreeing 

to such a thing. 

Kansas City is our major point, our major revenue point. 
The bulk of our revenue comes from City. Wo are 
a short-haul carrier between Kansas City and Omaha, and 
without being able to pick up or deliver freight in Kansas 
City we are out of business. So a strike in Kansas City is a 
strike at the heart of our business. I would say that this 
particular short strike probably cost our company in the 
neighborhood of $5,000. 

The Cuamman. Why do you sign one of the hot-cargo con- 
tracts in the first instance? You obligate yourself then to | 
do their bidding in order to hurt innocent people, innocent 
businesses. Why do you sign it in the first place 

Mr. Joy. Asconcerns us, we have no recourse except to sign 
it or go out of business. | . 

The Cuatrman. Why do you have to belong to an associa- 
tion where you don’t have any voice in what kind of a con- 
tract they are pegoaretings for you? | 

Mr. Joy. Well, it is either that or go to Chicago ourselves 
and try to pegoraete a separate contract which, under the 
conditions in the past several years, has been impossible. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you are saying in effect | 
that under the practical operation that exists in law, that 
instead of putting the employees on the equality of bargain- 
ing power with the employer, which it is designed to do, that 
the Teamsters Union, under exist ae, has a dispropor- 
tionate bargaining power under which they can virtually 
dictate the terms of the contract or put a trucker out of 
business entirely ? 

Mr. Joy. Yes. They can do that with the divide-and- 
conquer concept of setting up one company or a small group 
- companies and through a competitive necessity, they all go i 

ong. 
Senator Ervin. From an economic standpoint, a small 
trucker has to succumb to the demands of the Teamsters when 
they insert their hot-cargo clause in their contract, or go out 
of business; isthattrue? . 

Mr. Joy. Yes; that is true (pp. 15658-15659). 


Other variations of the secondary boycott activity of the Teamsters 
were outlined to the committee by Albert E. May, Omaha attorney. 
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May put into the record a recital of the experience of the Ford Storage 
_ ane Co., which also operated warehouses in Omaha and Council 
uffs, 

May testified that Albert S. Parker, secretary-treasurer of Team- 
sters local 554, sent a letter on April 19, 1956, to the Ford concern 
requesting that it agree to adopt the wage scale and conditions of 
employment in force in other collective-bargaining agreements in the 
area. The letter stated that— 


we wish it specially understood that this letter is not a request 
for union recognition, nor does it constitute a request or 
demand that your employees become members of the under- 
signed union. Your company is not being requested to force 
or require your employees to join our union (p. 15661). 


One week later two pickets appeared outside one of the company’s 
warehouses carrying signs oat : “Ford Storage & Moving Co. 
refuses to pay union wages and conditions,” 

Concurrently with these developments, May testified, some Omaha 
truckers met with Mr. Ford “and told him they wanted him to sign 
the contract because the union was insisting upon organizing him.” 


Senator Curtis. Other carriers did that? 

Mr. May. Carriers, yes. And they weren’t going to be 
able to do business with him unless he did. 

They tried to tell him that he would get a lot more business 
if he went along, because if he didn’t go along he wouldn’t 
be able to deliver merchandise or to get merchandise from 
them (p. 15661). 


May testified that a month later Parker called Ford and asked him 
what he was going to do about the contract, to which Ford replied, 
“Nothing.” Ford, May said, had conferred with his men and “none 
of them wanted to belong to the union. They weren’t interested.” 

The picketing continued for a full year, May declared— 


and there was one instance where a rock was thrown at Mr. 
Ford’s son. There was another instance where a trailer, 
which was attached to one of Ford’s tractors, I think it was a 
Clark Bros. trailer, was burned in the rear parking lot of 
the Ford area (p. 15662). 


The committee was told by May that Missouri Pacific and Union 
Pacific Railroad crews refused to push cars past the picket line and 
supervisory personnel had to bring the freight cars in. The railroads 

uoted a provision in the rules of the ICC that they said relieved 
them from the obligation of delivering or receiving merchandise from 
someone on strike but— 


Ford was not on strike. There was no strike at his place of 
business. There was no labor trouble between him and his 
employees. There were merely some pickets who had some 
signs - walking up and down in front of his place (p. 
15662). 


The pickets were not Ford employees but were imported. 
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May explained that the ICC rule was promulgated by the railroad 
companies and automatically becomes part of the tariff after publica- 
tion in the Federal Register unless an objection is filed. 


Senator Ervin. I thought the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was empowered to regulate the railroads. It seems 
that the railroads regulate the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their interpretation unless some third person, 
stirred up by something he reads in the Federal Register, 
protests (p. 15663). 


May declared that there were many instances where merchandise 
came into Omaha consigned to Ford but Ford never received any 
notification that the merchandise was there. One such shipment 
May said, consisted of 141 cartons of millwork consigned to For 
which was received by Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., and was kept 
in its warehouse for 2 or 3 weeks. Ford went for the shipment and 
delivery of it was refused. 

May said he went with Ford the next morning, after notifying the 
police to be on hand, and demanded the goods. The manager again 
refused to surrender possession and May said he told him, 


“The merchandise is consigned to Ford, and we are entitled to 
it and it is our merchandise and we have the bills of lading 
and we are willing to sign a receipt for it, and under the law, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, you are required to deliver 
merchandise to any person who it is consigned to” (p. 15664). 


May said he told the manager he was going to take it by force, if 
necessary, and he gave the same message to the union steward when he 
ny - stop ett Front loading it. He and Ford took the merchandise 
and left. 

May testified he had a similar experience with Clark Bros., to 
whom 135 transformers had been consigned by a power company. 
The transformers were kept by Independent Truckers, Inc., and Clark 
was told by G. Howard Johnson, owner of Independent, that he could 
not turn them over— 


because the union wouldn’t let him and they would strike 
every terminal he had and every place he had if he delivered 
that merchandise to him, and he just couldn’t do it (p. 15665). 


May asserted that he notified the police to have a cruiser car at the 
Independent establishment and he repeated his performance of tak- 
ing the shipment “by force,” if necessary. After Johnson sold his 
business, May added, “we had a like experience with the new manage- 
ment on a shipment of oil” (p. 15666). 

The other part of the pattern, May testified— 


is where that merchandise would come in consigned to cus- 
tomers and routed to Ford Bros. The carriers would hold 
that merchandise in their warehouses and they would write a 
letter to the consignor stating that Ford Bros. were on 
strike and asking for disposition of the merchandise, We 
wrote to a great many of those concerns telling them that 
Ford was not on strike and there was no reason at all why our 
merchandise shouldn’t have been delivered to us (p. 15666). 
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May declared that the only answer he ever got from shippers re- 
fusing to deliver merchandise was— 


“We can’t do it because the union is insisting that if we do 
they will strike us” (p. 15667). 


In the line of legislative relief, May recommended that the Taft- 
Hartley Act be amended “to prevent coercion nest employers as 
well as employees” (p. 15668), and pointed out the present law 
limits the bringing of an injunction action in the Federal courts to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Senator Ervin. In other words, we have an act from the 
Congress, the effect of which is to prevent a man from pro- 
tecting his own legal rights notwithstanding the fact that we 
have a Constitution that says that the Federal Government 
shall, in effect, not deny any man due process of law. 

Mr. May. Senator, we attorneys that went to school and 
practiced law—it seems like the Disiresed Court has repealed 
a lot that we have known in the last 30years. 

Senator Ervin. They certainly have reversed about every- 
thing that I was taught and everything that I read in the de- 
cisions until lately (p. 15669). 


There was also'a recommendation by May that steps be taken to 
eliminate the “no man’s land” presently existing in the matter of 
jurisdiction over labor cases, and that labor unions “be made amena- 
ble to the Sherman antitrust law, just as any other individual” (p. 
15672). 

May declared that it seems to be “a very simple and elementary 
pr ition” that an employer should be permitted to go into the 

eral courts and get a temporary restraining order that would re- 
main in effect until the NLRB could act. 


Senator Ervin. In other words, your position is that if the 
law is amended to allow the person whose business or situa- 
tion was threatened by some proposed action to go into 
court, either Federal or State, and get a temporary in- 
junction to maintain the status quo until an inquiry could be 
made with the National Labor Relations Board, that that 
would prevent injuries of the type we have seen here, even in 
cases where the man ultimately won a victory but his vic- 
tory A a barren victory because he was bankrupt before he 

ot that. 
. Mr. May. Exactly. I think that is a simple proposition 
and not too much to ask (p. 15673). 


G. Howard Johnson, the former owner of Independent. Truckers, 
Inc., told the committee his firm had a contract with the Teamsters 
Union. and that, as a former president of the Nebraska Motor Car- 
riers Labor Advisory Council, he had considerable contact with 
John Bridge in Chicago. When the “hot cargo” clause in the Team- 
sters’ contract was invoked, the notices usually came from Bridge 
Br us that we should not do business with certain firms” (p. 
15705). 
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Johnson said that Bridge— 


represented certain firms in Chicago as a middleman, so to 
speak, with Mr. Hoffa * * *. Primarily he was acquainted 
with Mr. Hoffa, and most of us were not. He was closer to 
the source and, naturally, what Mr. Hoffa said was the law. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was that he could go directly to Mr. 
Hoffa; is that right ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he would not have to go through the 


usual grievance machinery and deal with the local union of- 
ficials and local business agents? 


Mr. Jounson. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Jf you got into any business difficulty, Mr. 
John Bridge conid take your problem right to Mr. Hoffa, 
right to the top? 

r. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennevy. And it was this relationship with Mr. 
Hoffa that led these trucking companies to join up with John 
Bridge, was it not ? 

Mr. Jonson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Kennezpy. You have a uniform contract, is that right, 
the trucking companies? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. After you have a uniform contract, the big 
question is the enforcement of the contract, is it not? 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, the contract is one thing, and interpre- 
tations of the contract are something else. 


* * * * co 


Mr. Kennepy. But it is generally accepted in the truck- 
ing business that certain companies do not have their con- 
tracts with the Teamsters Union enforced as strictly and 


eo as others? 
r. Jounson. Yes, sir; that happens. 
* of * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. On the question of these letters that went 
out and the enforcement of the “hot cargo” clause, it was 
to ae rronee of the union more than to a company, was 
it not 


Mr, Jounson. Definitely (pp. 15706-15707). 


Johnson said that the notices from Bridge were never supplemented 
by anything in writing from the union. He said Bridge had been 


introduced to him as being “a capable person to handle labor prob- 
lems for us in Chicago.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Was his relationship with Mr. Hoffa ex- 
plained to you at that time? 

Mr. Jounson. It was explained that he knew Mr. Hoffa 
very well. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was it explained that he could go di- 


rectly to Mr. Hoffa on the interpretation of the contracts 
and on the grievances ? 
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Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. That is a tremendous advantage; is it not? 
Mr. Jounson. Yes; it is. I mean from an economic stand- 
point and also having somebody who can talk to the man 
(p. 15709). 
* * * * * 


Senator Curtis. So far as you know, did you or other truck 
operators, unionized or not, have any desire on your own part 
to cease doing business with Coffey, Clark Bros., or any other 
licensed operator ? 

Mr. Jounson. Very definitely not. Asa matter of fact, the 
short-line carriers in Nebraska are valuable to the long-line 
carriers inasmuch as they act as feeders either in distribu- 
tion of the freight or in bringing freight from out of State, 
which is very costly for a long-line operator. 

Senator Ervin. And they do serve small communities, in 
rural areas, and long hauls under different economic con- 
ditions than the individual who is transporting freight be- 
tween large metropolitan centers? 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct. However, the unions have 
insisted that even though they come from Norfolk or Alma, 
Nebr., that they sign the same contract that is in existence, 
or with the same terms and conditions, that exists in Detroit 
and Chicago, and pay the same salaries, which these small 
lines just can’t afford todo. There is not that much money in 
the business, 

Senator Ervin. And these small lines, I believe you said, 
handle business to the advantage of the public which the 
ae lines could not ccsnniiinaiie afford to handle; is that 
true 

Mr. Jounson. That is correct (p. 15710). 


When Albert S. Parker, secretary-treasurer of local 554 in Omaha, 
was summoned to the stand, his counsel asked that interrogation be 
postponed until after disposition of the criminal contempt charge 
against him in the U.S. district court in Nebraska. Committee mem- 
bers pointed out that Parker was charged with disobedience of a court 
order and this could not act as a bar to interrogation about his conduct 
before the issuance of the court order. 

Senator Ervin observed that he was unaware of “any procedure by 
which a man can be charged with contempt of court for disobeying a 
statute or regulation,” and Senator Curtis mentioned that the interro- 

tion of Parker might well encompass acts not now prohibited by the 
Paft- Hartley Act. 

The chairman ultimately ruled that steerage could proceed as 
to matters which preceded the issuance of the court order Parker 


was accused of violating, but not as to matters which occurred subse- 
quent to the issuance of the order. 

Parker then joined the long list of Teamsters Union officials who 
have invoked the fifth amendment on the ground of possible self- 
incrimination. 

John Bridge, the executive chairman of the Motor Carrier Labor 
Advisory Council in Chicago, traced his connection with the trucking 
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industry back to 1932 when he was an officer of Interstate Motor 
Freight System Lines of Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich. Later 
he operated Bridgeways, Inc., also of Detroit, which he left in 1949 
for health reasons. Subsequently he represented Ringsby Truck 
Lines, Denver, Colo.; Watson Bros., Omaha, Nebr.; and Pacific Inter- 
Mountain Express, Denver and Chicago, before becoming identified 
with the advisory council in 1953. 

In response to a series of questions, Bridge denied that he had ever 
made any payments, directly or indirectly, to any union official; he 
denied having given instructions to any of his employees to make any 
payee directly or indirectly, to any Teamster officials, or that he 
1ad any knowledge of any such payments, “except perhaps some enter- 
tainment, which was common practice.” 

Bridge declared he had known Hoffa since 1935 but never had any 
financial dealings with him, nor any social contacts with the excep- 
tion of one visit to Hoffa’s summer place “to talk to him about a 
grievance matter.” He identified William O. Bridge as a son who 
operated Baker’s Driveaway in Detroit but insisted he had only 
“heard” that Baker’s Driveaway rented trucks from Hoffa’s company 
when he was in the trucking business, and had no knowledge of the 
fact that his son purchased Hoffa's company for $10,000 “at the time 
it was worth minus $4,000” (p. 15716). 

Bridge did not recall whether he discussed with Hoffa the setting 
up of the labor relations consulting business at the time Hoffa was 
president of the Central Conference of Teamsters. He testified that 
“very frequently union business agents or officers” furnished the 
names of companies violating the “hot cargo” clause of the Teamsters’ 
contracts, and this information was transmitted by him to other car- 
riers as a protection against possible interruption of service. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you also send out lists of carriers whose 
freight could be handled, a sort of white list in contrast to 
the black list ? 

Mr, Brinez. I may have advised these carriers that there 
were specified organized carriers who were serving certain 
communities, certain areas. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you do that? 

Mr. Briper. Well, as a matter of assisting them in selecting 
facilities to take care of their disputes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever inquire into finding out what 
the nature of the labor dispute was, as to its merits, to find out 
whether the employees of this other carrier were interested 
in joining the union ? 

r. Brivez. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not feel that was part of your job? 

Mr. Brinez. The only thing I did was to find out whether 
or not, from sources that were available to me, usually the 
management of the company, whether or not they were in 
violation of article 9. 

Mr. Kennepy. When you send out a list, for instance, the 
Coffey Trucking Co., did you determine whether the employ- 
ees of the Coffey Trucking Co. were interested in joining th 
Teamsters? 

Mr. Bruner. I did not. 
51955—60—pt. 14 
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Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you feel that was an important 
matter ? 
Mr. Bringer. No (p. 15717). 


Bridge was confronted with a copy of a letter he dispatched by 
air mail special delivery on June 27, 1955, the effect of which was 
to urge carriers he represented to line up with the Teamsters Union 
in legal maneuvers in Nebraska to forestall the possibility that a State 
court there might rule that the “hot cargo” clause was invalid. He 
defended his action on the ground that “I was only trying to protect 
the carriers who are vulnerable in more than one State.” 


Senator Ervin. But you were interested in a suit which in- 
volved carriers in Nebraska who operated in Nebraska ? 

Mr. Brinee. Yes, and outside. 

Senator Ervin. How in the world could a suit involving 
carriers who operated in Nebraska affect carriers who 
operated in other States? 

In other words, you profess to be adverse to the hot-cargo 
contract, and yet you advised these carriers to make a com- 
mon cause with the union to keep the carriers that only 
did business in Nebraska from getting a possible adjudica- 
oo that the clause was null and void as against public 
policy. 

Mr. Brier. No; that wasn’t the purpose of my letter, and 
that wasn’t the purpose of my advice. I said to you and I 
say again, I am opposed to the “hot cargo” clause. I always 
have been. But those who were negotiating the contract for 
the Central States and for many other areas in the United 
States, I think it is almost unanimous in every contract now, 
consented to it under pressure perhaps from union negotia- 
tors. 

Having consented and including it in the contract, I felt 
obligated to comply with it (p. 15719). 


Testimony w.s received earlier by the committee showing that the 
Teamsters Uniou had signed a stipulation with the NLRB agreeing 
to end the secondary boycott of the Coffey Transfer Co. on December 
7, 1955, and permit that company to resume interlining of freight with 
other carriers. Notices in accordance with the stipulation were posted 
in Nebraska terminals. 

Three days later, Bridge sent a letter to Howard Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Interstate Truckers, Inc., Omaha, warning him that re- 
gardless of the notices there was no change— 


in your status with regard to interchange of the freight with 
these carriers. I am reliably informed that your interstate 
motortruck operations outside of the State of Nebraska will 
be subject to economic action or interruption of service if you 
decide to resume interlining of freight with these intrastate 
carriers (pp. 15720-15721). 


Bridge contended that the “cease and desist” stipulation was limited 
to Omaha and Teamsters Local 554, 


Mr. Kennepy. This is posted in the places of business of 
the Coffey Transfer Co. It doesn’t say it is limited to 
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Nebraska. It is posted through an action of the National 
Labor Relations Board. and it is signed by the attorney for 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. It is obvious 
from the face of it that it involves the Teamsters Union gen- 
erally. Then after that agreement was made by the Team- 
sters, where their word should be good, you send out.a notice 
to the carriers and tell them not to pay any attention, they 
are going to be in difficulty anyway. 

r. Brier. It applies to Rileks only and does not ap- 
Ply to operations outside the States. 

r. nepy. Why did the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters attorney sign it? 

Mr. Brinez. That is my interpretation. 

Mr. Kennepy. I say that you were working along with Mr. 
Jimmy Hoffa and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in order to enforce this clause in the contract, and in 
order to put these small carriers out of business. 

Mr. Brower. I was not. I was trying to help the carriers 
and prevent an interruption of their service, and I mean the 
members of our edtincil: That was my sole purpose in send- 
ing out the letters or verbally advising or taking any similar 
activity. 

Mr. —— Would you identify this? 

Senator Ervin. Incidentally, the paper was signed not 
only by the officials of the local, but it was signed by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters themselves by the at- 
torney for the international union and it has, so far as I can 
determine, no limitation on time or space. The limitation 
is that they will not bring economic pressure on these various 
carriers not to refuse to handle the goods of Coffey Transfer, 
until such time as the Teamsters may become the bargain- 
ing representatives of Coffey. So it is ne unlimited 
as to time and space, and it binds both the international as 
well as the local. 

The only limitation is that it is to exist, apparently, until 
they become bargaining agent for the employees of Coff 

Mr. Brier. I don’t belteve the officers of the unions in 
Nebraska or anywhere else so interpreted it. That isn’t my 
impression. 

r. Kennepy. The officers of the union ? 

Mr. Brioee. In Nebraska or elsewhere. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is why you were working directly and 
a with the union ? 

r. Briwce. I was in very close touch with the situation 
to prevent any interruption of service to our carriers. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is obvious from these letters, Mr. Bridge, 
you were only interested in helping the Teamsters Union 
enforce their contract. 

Mr. Brives. That may seem obvious to you, but it was not 
the intention. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certainly from the letter that was written 
on the Nebraska court decision, and this letter here, which 
would both have given two outs to the enforcement of the 
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contract, you bend over backward in your notification to 
all of the contractors that they better live up to the agree- 
ment anyway, and in the case of the Nebraska court they 
should take certain positive action to go in with the unions, 
that their attorneys should join with the union attorney. 

Mr. Brivce. I will admit bending over backward to: pre- 
vent any interruption on the part of members of our council 
(pp. 15722-15723). 


* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. Did you ever inquire as to seeing what the 
object of these boycotts were? 

Mr. Brince. Did I ever inquire to see what? 

Senator Ervin. To see wheat the object of the Teamsters 
was in demanding that these carriers that es represented 
and these other carriers boycott Clark and Coffey ? 

Mr. Brince. I think it has always been my opinion that the 
enforcement of article 9 as it is covered in the area at the time 
you are talking about was for the purpose, on the part of the 
unions, to help them in organizing. There is no denying 
that. 

Senator Ervin. To help them organize? 

Mr. Brince. Yes, 

Senator Ervin. You understood that it was to compel or 
coerce or persuade, whatever the term you want to use, Coffey 
and Clark and similar companies to make their employees 
join the Teamsters, do you not? 

Mr. Brings. I think that is the contention. But that 


doesn’t. change the position of our members. nite are still 


vulnerable.- My purpose was not.to help them. The union 
may have wanted to do it, but that wasn’t my Sar 

Senator Ervin. Do you not know that the Taft-Hartley 
law prohibits an employer from trying to compel his em- 
ployees to join any union ? 

Mr. Bripez. Yes; I think I understand that. 

Senator Ervin. So you were advising your clients to honor 
the so-called hot-cargo ment with knowledge of the fact 
that that agreement was being utilized by the Teamsters as a 
device to coerce these third parties, these third-party car- 
riers, to violate the Taft-Hartley by compelling their em- 
ployees to join the union? 

Mr. Brivex. That knowledge, sir, was incidental. The real 
purpose was to protect the carriers from an interruption of 
service. 

Senator Ervin. Anyway, you did have that knowledge, 
whether it was incidental, or accidental, or what. 

15738) Brivez. Sure, I am not denying that (pp. 15728- 
Bridge was also called upon to explain a letter dated June 13, 1957 
which he wrote to John L. Keeshin, of Eagle River, Wis., owner of 


a Freight Lines, who once lent. Hoffa $5,000 in cash, in which 
ne said: 


So far as I know now, our friend will go on trial on Mon- 
day, June 17, at Washington with conditions somewhat more 
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favorable for him. The various contacts suggested at our 
meeting at the Bismarck Hotel have been concluded with 
favorable results. 


Bridge admitted that “our friend” was Hoffa and “I agreed to get 
in touch with certain carriers who I felt were friendly to our industry 
and see if anything could be done.” One of the objectives, Bridge 
testified, was “to contact certain people in the press” and “to try and 
put a better light on what he was doing.” Bridge identified the 
truckers he contacted as William Wilson of Wilson Truck Lines, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Stanley Wassie, president of Merchants 
Motor Freight. 

Wilson, Bridge testified, was supposed to contact some friends in 
the press and “he was going to say to them probably that the press 
that Mr. Hoffa had had up to that time wasn’t very favorable and 
wasn’t entirely free from prejudice” but Bridge said he didn’t know 
the identity of Wilson’s contacts. 

As for Wassie, “we talked about public relations and Hoffa’s press 
being unfavorable” and Wassie was supposed to contact “some re- 
porters in the Minneapolis area.” 


ae Kennepy. What sort of things did you want to get 
out 

Mr. Briver. Well, I would say that the idea was to have 
the press understand that he wasn’t as bad as he looked in 
the papers as many areas were trying to make him out. 

r. Kennepy. How was that going to help in his trial in 

this bribery case in Washington ? 

Mr. Bripee. Unfortunately I think the press does have an 
influence. 

Mr. Kennepy. On the jury ¢ 

Mr. Bruner, Well, I don’t know about juries but on the 
public and juries are the public. 

Mr. Kennepy. How is an article in Minneapolis going to 
affect the jury here in ara 

Mr. Briwer. The press in Minneapolis is represented in 


veneiiae 
Mr. Kennepy. So they were going to bring pressure on the 
reporters here in Washington ? 

r. Briper. I don’t know (p. 15725). 


Bridge identified those who attended the Bismarck Hotel meetings 
as Keeshin and Mickey Krupinsky, representing Union Freightway 
Omaha. Krupinsky had been mentioned earlier in the testimony o 
Attorney May as one of the os carrier representatives who 
brought pressure on Ray Ford in Omaha to sign a contract with the 
Teamsters. Krupinsky, according to Bridge, was supposed to contact 
the press in the Omaha area. 


Mr. Kennepy. You have been successful in getting the 
press to change their mind about Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Brinez. I was told that some good work along that 
line was being done. 
* * * x * 

oF Kennepy. You think very highly of Mr. Hoffa, don’t 
you 
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Mr. Brier. Yes. I think he has been very helpful to our 
industry. 

Senator Curtis. To whose industry ? 

Mr. Brice. To the motortrucking industry. » 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think he was helpful to Mr. Coffey? 

Mr. Brivce. Well, this is not speaking of any specific 
company but in the overall experience in negotiations I 
found him to be reasonable. He is a hard bargainer but I 
think he is fair. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think he was helpful to Mr. 
Coffey? You have been sitting here; you have heard his 
story of what happened. 

Mr. Brivez. I don’t think that I have any right to criticize 
Hoffa for upholding the contract and I don’t think I have 
any right to criticize him for attempting to organize drivers 


engaged in the industry. 

enator Curtis. I know, but his men came into Nebraska 
and they went down into this little town of Alma, marched 
into a place of business, and said, “ ape eee If you ask 
for an election we will delay it until we break you.” 

Mr. Briver. No; I don’t condone that. 
$3 ae ad Curtis. Do you condone what he did to Clark 

ros. 

Mr. Brivce. No; I don’t condone any of that sort of pres- 
sure of that kind. 

Senator Curtis. Do you think it was a good thing for the 
shippers, the consumers? 

r. Brier. Well, I would say this, since you have raised 
the question of shippers and consumers, that in the State of 
Nebraska the freight rates—talking about intrastate rates 
now—are about 25 percent below those of neighboring States 
and in my opinion it is largely due to the fact that unorgan- 
ized carriers have kept those rates down. 

Senator Curtis. That is to the advan of consumers ? 

Mr. Brier. Advan to the consumers but at the expense 
of the drivers and the other employees. 

Senator Curtis. Now, I am not at liberty to disclose these 
names but I know of a situation where the eg Ceeeny 
is organized, they are a small segment, Mr. Hoffa has openly 
told them repeatedly they ought to go out of business, that 
he doesn’t want to bother them because they are small. This 
whole program of driving these small businesses out of exist- 
ence ends up with each one of them selling their rates to one 
of the many larger transportation companies in the country. 

That is one of the strongest factors in accentuating monop- 
oly and merger in the country. I am astounded that you 
appear here as eopboned)y a representative of management 
and state that Mr. Hoffa has acted for the good of the in- 


dustry. How can any organizers that will not disclose what 
they do, where somewhere between 95 and 100 of them have 
come before this committee and declined to testify on the 
grounds that their testimony might incriminate them—I can’t 
understand how you would: 

good for the industry. 


say that what they are doing is 


Sane 
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Mr. Bree. I believe you are Senator Curtis, from 
Nebraska. 

Senator Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Brivee. Senator, let me inform you that I made some 
observations and studies of wage conditions in your State 
and I found that unorganized carriers were paying as low as 
a dollar and a quarter, a dollar and a half an hour, and work- 
ing the men 50 to 55 hours a week when our people who were 
organized were paid $2.50 an hour or more and were work- 
ing 40 hours a week and overtime beyond 40. 

hat is the reason, in my opinion, that rates in Nebraska 
one lower, and it is not conducive to the higher standard of 
iving. 

Senator Curtis. Those things are not the companies that 
we are talking about. Furthermore, those facts are often 
challenged. Mr. Clark testified that he was offered a contract 
that actually meant lower wages for the seaeazees, In the 
one case that I mentioned Mr. Hoffa has openly told these 
people that they ought to get out of business, that they are 
too small; he would rather deal with one major than two or 
three small ones. 

Mr. Briwer. Senator, Mr. Hoffa in making that statement, 
in my opinion, was very indiscreet, but I don’t condone it. 

Senator Curtis. You don’t think that the head of a union 
who has 95 or 100 of his hired men refuse to testify on the 

und that their testimony might incriminate them is acting 
or the good of the industry; is that still your en 

Mr. Brives. Senator Curtis, no, and let me add this, that I 
have so informed Mr. Hoffa, that I think he ought to clean 
house. I don’t hesitate to tell him. 

Senator Curtis. Well, your original statement, in the light 
of all of this record, in the light of the violence that has oc- 
curred and the way workers’ money has been loaned and 
spent, that Mr. Hoffa is acting for the good of the industry, 
is the most astounding statement that I have listened to before 
this committee. 

Mr. Brier. I do not wish to withdraw that statement. I 
end ey nee in the overall good of the industry Mr. Hoffa has 

e ; 

Mr. nepy. For the people he represents (pp. 15726- 

15728). 


Bridge denied that the movement to get “a better press” for Hoffa 
was undertaken to influence the jury but was instead a quest for “better 
yublic relations” and creation of an atmosphere more favorable “for 

offa generally.” 

Mr. Kennepy. You were working on behalf of Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Brivce. Well, we feel that he has been a help to the in- 
dustry, and it is natural that we would try to cooperate with 
him ibe 15731). 


Bridge acknowledged that he had met Barney Baker “in Nebraska 
some 2 years ago, probably,” and that he had intervened during the 
war to secure the release from jail of Baker’s friend and associate on 
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the New York waterfront, tga Dunn, who eventually went to 
the electric chair for murder. Bridge said that the intervention 


occurred at a time when he was in Washington in an advisory capacity 
for the armed services. 


Mr. Kennepy. He had been for 20 years one of the most 
notorious gangsters on the New York waterfront, this man 
that you intervened for. 

Mr. Briver. Well, let me say this to you, Mr. Kennedy: If 
I had had my way and we weren’t at that time afflicted with 
the loss of ships between the Atlantic seaboard on our side 
and the European side regularly in convoys, through sub- 
marine action, if it were not for that sort of thing going on, 
and there was some idea that he could be helpful in spotting 
the unfortunate people who were betraying us, I would have 
said, and I said so at the time, I not only would keep him 
in jail, but I would throw away the key. I didn’t do it out of 
any good will on my part (p. 15733). 


Bridge next was interrogated about a letter he wrote on February 
22, 1957, to Keeshin which said: “John T. ‘Sandy’ O’Brien will in- 
struct the officeworkers’ organizer, Bill Joyce, to defer his organizin 


activities in relation to C. A. Conklin Truck Line and Truck Rai 
Terminals, Inc.” 


Mr. Kennepy. What was that about? 

Mr, Brivex. Well, the Teamsters Union in Chicago had a 
drive on to organize clerical help. In the case of Conklin 
at that time, he was reorganizing or dividing his work be- 
tween the Teamsters and the railroad operation, and he was 
to have the organization activities delayed until he had it 
oo They have since joined the union. 

r. Kennepy. You were able to the Teamsters to de- 
fer their organizational drive against Mr. Keeshin ? 

Mr. Brincr. I have often used my influence with them to 
work out satisfactory arrangements, and I willagain. That 
is part of my job, to take care of the people I represent. 

r. KennepDy. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Briner. Let me add, though, since you made that last 
comment, I have never worked out or concluded what are 
commonly referred to as sweetheart contracts. The conces- 
sions I have obtained, so far as contracts are concerned, have 
been under collective bargaining, — by the Drivers 
Council and the joint committee. Every one of them. 

Mr. Kennepy. As this truckowner said this morning, it is 
a question not of the contract itself, but it is a question of 
the enforcement of the contract. And you were able to go 
over the heads of the local union officials and the business 
agents, right to Mr. Hoffa, which was a great advantage. 

Your description of this letter is that you were able to get 
for Mr. Keeshin an organizational drive called off. I think 

our power was immense, and I don’t blame you for liking 

r. Hoffa. 

Mr. Brivce. It is always very good when you win, but 
when you get on the other side of it they are not nearly so 
happy with you. 
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Mr. Kennepy. When you lose, let me know. 
Senator Ervin. The evidence would indicate that when you 
wanted an organizer of the Teamsters called off for one of 
your clients that the Teamsters obliged by calling off the 
0 ization of the drivers. 

. Brivoce. Temporarily. 

Senator Ervin. And when the Teamsters wanted to coerce 
the employers of an unorganized company to compel their em- 
ployees to join the Teamsters that you returned the et 
ment by even writing their parties, not only your clients, but 
third parties, advising them to take steps whose effect. could 
only be to assist the Teamsters in the accomplishment of their 
ar 

. Brwwez. No; that is not true. The effect is to protect 
the carriers. 

Senator Ervin. Incidentally, that was one of the effects? 

Mr. Briver. That was not my purpose. 

Senator Ervin. You did that with knowledge of the fact 
that that would be one of the effects; did you not? 

Mr. Brine. I have been accused of helping to organize, 
but I have not. 

Senator Ervin. That is not my question. I said you gave 
this advice not only to your clients but to these third persons 
with knowledge of the fact that one of the results of the 
action you advised them to take would be to assist the Team- 
sters in accomplishing their objectives? 

Mr. Brwwer. It could help. You don’t put much weight 
on my statement that I am trying to protect my carriers 
(pp. 15733-15734). 


Bridge denied that he had ever received any income or gifts from 
the Teamsters Union or any officers thereof. 

Testimony received by the committee also established that the Team- 
sters Union fem prominently in a secondary boycott situation 
involving the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., 
and the Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers Cosmetologists & Pro- 
prietors International Union. of America, AFL-CIO. 

Jay S. Bauman, of Rye, N.Y., president of Terminal Barber Shops, 
told the committee that his corporation early in 1956 was operati 
21 establishments in New York, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh, most o 
them located in New York. The corporation had a contract with an 
independent union known as the Terminal Barbers Guild, which rep- 
resented “the 200-odd barbers and 100 manicurists in the 14 barber- 
shops in New York City” (p. 15384). 

auman testified that he received a visit early in 1956 from Robert 
Verdina, an international representative of the Barbers Union and 
also secretary of local 706, who said he wanted to represent the Ter- 
minal employees. Bauman declared that when he pointed out that 
the employees already were organized, Verdina replied that the Bar- 
bers Union did not recognize “company unions.” Bauman said that 
Verdina also pointed out to him that Terminal had lost shops in the 
Palmer House in Chicago, the Book-Cadillac in Detroit, and other 
cities in the Midwest. 
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After the Verdina visit, Bauman said, he conferred with the Guild 
officers, including Charles Zirpola, the president, and “I told them that 
our position, as long as we could maintain it, would be neutral.” The 
Terminal employees, the barbers, thereafter met, Bauman testified, 
and sent word back to Bauman that they did not take Verdina seri- 
ously and were not going to join the union for the time being. 

Terminal also had a lease at the Commodore Hotel, Bauman testi- 
fied, which expired January 31, 1956, and it was his understanding 
that the Barbers Union contemplated picketing there but it never 
materialized. The Commodore eventually renewed the lease but not 
during the period of the labor dispute. . 

Bauman asserted that Verdina gave him about a week’s notice of 
the union’s intention to picket the Waldorf-Astoria, and he notified 
the hotel management, which in turn advised him that’ the hotel did 
not intend to get involved in the labor problems of its‘concessionaires. 
The picketing started on March 1. It had no noticeable effect for the 
first few days, Bauman said, but then the deliveries to the hotel sud- 
denly stopped and this precipitated the crisis. His company went 
to the New York Supreme Court on March 9 and obtained a temporary 
restraining order, but this was recognized as only a temporary ex- 
pedient because the company knew that the picketing ould start at 
some other location where Terminal had a shop— 


and it was a question as to whether we would get a restrain- 
ing order in each one of these. So there would have been 
continuous labor problems from our point of view (pp. 
15388-15389). 


Terminal, Bauman said, realized it was in a\spot. because its lease 
at the Waldorf-Astoria was due to expire in June and there was ap- 
prehension over the possibility of losing the lease. A meeting of 
all Terminal employees was called and— 


we advised them it was a very, very serious situation, and that 
this was just one of a series of picketings and it would be of 
terrible consequence to lose our largest and the shop with 
the most prestige (p. 15388). 


The employees then voted to affiliate with the Barbers Union. 


Senator Curtis. And in order to buy industrial peace for 
the Waldorf and other businesses transacted in there, it 
became necessary for these barbers to abandon the Guild 
and join the other union? 

Mr. Bauman. That is correct. 

Senator Curtis. And was it your opinion that that was an 
unwilling act or a choice they did not want to make? 

Mr. Bauman. Well, they were just about put in a po- 
sition where they had no alternative. 

Senator Curtis. It wasn’t a free choice, then ? 

Mr. Bauman. There was as much pressure as could pos- 
sibly be put on there, and these people worked 25 years. at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and some of the men had been on the 
job 25 or 30 years and it is not. unusual at all, and here their 
security actually was being d. 

Senator Curvis. You are referring to general employees 
of the Waldorf? 
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Mr. Bauman. No, Ae em talking about the barber employees. 
Many of the ba d been there since the shop was built, 
when the Waldorf res Pain. They wanted to stay there, 
and they Pica had no alternative but to become members. 

Senato ~ What I mean is it wasn’t a free choice, 
pe on ye not prefer whichever bargaining agent they 


Mer. Bauman. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. were compelled to take a union that 
was not their first choice? 

Mr. Bauman. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. Orthe re could have been closed ? 

Mr. Bauman. That is 

Senator Curtis. And this picket was not effective until 
it was honored by the cere nion, and affecting the 
supplies coming in the 

Mr. Bauman. Thatis apes There were other unions that 
did cross the picket lines. The musicians I believe jdm 
and the hotel employees were all organized and the 
the the Biche lines to my knowl and of course Mr. Ver- 

dina could testify better than I, but the only union that did 

not come in was the Teamsters. 

Senator Curtis. And the hotel itself would have remained 
ee if the Teamsters Union had not supported this picket 
ine 

Mr. Bauman, I am not in a position to answer that. 

Senator Corrts. Well, they were neutral up until the 
Teamsters did enter the picture? 

Mr. Bauman. Yes. 

* * * * * 


The Sant eomibeltel So in effect, this was oe a union by 
coercion and. com polling.» segment of that guild to transfer 
their membership and their ee in one union to the 
other. Is that what it amounted to 

Mr. Bauman. T believe so. 

The CHamman. I am just in gaa 
cidnck Reseeomsaiy tagel baomiae a at was the p 
effect of it? 

Mr. Bauman. That is right. 

The Caamman. And that effort.on the part of the AFL 
Barbers Union was having no effect until the Teamsters 
stepped in and Ser 0 it by refusing to deliver goods to 
the entire hotel? 

Mr, Bauman. That is righ 

The Caamman.) Not just jut elas to deliver merchandise 
or consignments to the barbership but to the entire hotel ? 

Mr. Bauman. That is correct. 

The Cuaran, I think that is 

Senator Ervin. Did the ee who worked in the Ter- 
minal Barber Shops at other eomte in New York City have 
to go into the mere also ? 

Se ee 4 7 mea altogethe transferred 

nator RVIN. r were e 
from the guild to the "AFL union ? 
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Mr. Bauman. Well, there were a little over 300 in New 
York City that eventually did, maybe 40 in Pittsburgh, and 
1 beauty salon (pp. 15389-15390). 


The position of the Waldorf-Astoria was explained to the com- 
mittee by Joseph P. Binns, executive vice president and general man- 
ager, and John H. Sherry, the hotel’s attorney. 

Binns testified that the hotel was aware of the impending clash 
between the Barbers Union and Terminal and said his own barber 
had expressed himself as being unhappy over the pros of mens. 
ing his membership and had told him the other employees felt the 
same way. But, Binns said, “I refused to be drawn into it until 
such time as the pickets actually appeared” (p. 15392). 

Sherry said that Verdina called on him with a request “for coopera- 
tion” but “our position was that we did not want to interfere in an 
internal situation between a barbershop and its employees.” 

Then, Sherry declared, Verdina came to him again— 


and made a suggestion that perhaps our lease could be some- 

what amended so that we would be in a position to lock out 

the tenant in the event of a strike of its employees, or in the 

event of picketing of the shop, or labor dispute developing 

between the tenant and ourselves or its employees, rather. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. So that you would cease the relationship 
with that company ? 

Mr. Suerry. So that we could exercise police powers and 
terms of perhaps cooperation (pp. 15392-15393). 


Sherry said he told Verdina “we had a valid lease and that an 
breach of that lease would result in damages against us, and that 
was neither sympathetic to the proposal nor would I have the legal 
power to comply with it.” 

Binns testified that when the picketing started it was conducted 
at several of the entrances. pvemeny it was concentrated at the 


service delivery entrance, and the hotel t 
ble as vital supplies were cut off. 


Mr. Bryns. You can imagine a very large organization 
doing something like $25 million worth of business a year 
and not having any garbage disposal. That has to go out of 
there every morning in the early morning hours. We have to 
have fresh produce. We are out of business if we do not have 
deliveries and removals. It is perfectly obvious. We aver- 
age maybe 2,500 guests, between 2,000 and 2,700 employees, 
and this activity concerning the barbers began to so seriously 
restrict the normal business of this institution and in some 
instances could have caused some danger to elderly people 
who live in the hotel. Certain people have to have their meals 
in, and so forth. It became a critical situation to us. I was 
not about to have 40 barbers’ and manicurists’ activities and 
awe result in the closing down of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

hat is the real situation that resulted by virtue of the fact 
that we could not get deliveries, not by virtue of anything 
that had to do with the barbershop. 


en began to experience trou- 
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Mr. Kennepy, The picket line in and of itself was not 
effective, as I understand. It was just the cutting off of the 
deliveries and the pickups that was effective. 

Mr. Binns. We work very eat some very fine 
labor people. We have a very fine labor contract for almost 
all of our employees with an AFL union in the city of New 
York. Those people came in and out of the building as they 
do every day and disregarded the picket lines. @ cus- 
tomers of the barbershop did not pay any attention to the 
pickets. The only problem came when we were unable to 
get deliveries as I have outlined. That is a fatal problem. 

Mr. Kennepy. It could have closed you down. 

Mr. Bryns. It was a matter of a few more days and we 
would have had to eliminate our services and maybe gradu- 
all wt to evacuate the building. 

The HAIRMAN. That is the power that is now re in 
the Teamsters Union. That is a demonstration or illustra- 
tion of the extreme powers they have over the economy of any 
area or business where they desire to make use of or employ 
that power. 

Mr. Bryns. This is a very simple but powerful example. 

The Cuamman. How many employees would you say you 
have at the hotel ? 

Mr. Binns, As I said, Senator, we run between 2,000 and 
2,700 employees. Because we have a large group of what 
we call temporary employees or extra waiters and extra 
people sometimes 500 or 600 a day. 

e CHarrMAn. But your employees exceed 2,000. 

Mr. Binns. They exceed 2,000. 

The Cuarrman. And practically all of them, I assume, are 
members of unions? 

Mr. Bryns. They are all members—they happen to be all 
members of the AF L—except some white-collar workers and 
office workers and some miscellaneous classifications. I 
would say 95 percent are members of organized labor groups. 

The Cuarrman. They who are members of the AFL in 
other unions who were employees of the hotel did not honor 
the picket line? 

r. Bryns. That is right, sir. They came to work. 

The Cuarrman. They continued with their work. 

Mr. Binns. That is right (p. 15394). 


* ok oe * * 


Senator Curtis. I would like to ask the attorney, you 
would regard the action of the AFL Barbers Union repre- 
sentatives when they called on you in your capacity as repre- 
TE of the Waldorf as applying pressure, would you 
not 

Mr. Suerry. It might be so characterized, although it was 
done in a reasonably tactful manner. 

Senator Curtis. The fact that someone is polite and their 


words are well chosen and their voice is not raised does not 
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lessen the implications of what they can do and what they 
are informing you they might do; is that correct? 

Mr. Suerry. That 1s correct. 

Senator Curtis. In that sense, as I understand you, ach row 
not stating that they got rough, so to speak, but they did in- 
form you of harmful consequences that, could come if these 
men did not ultimately get into their union? 

Mr. Suerry. They made that absolutely clear to me. 

Senator Curtis. It is also weer that your client, the 
Walforf-Astoria Hotel, was definitely a neutral; was it not? 

Mr. Suerry. Yes; absolutely a neutral. Tasidental’y, it 
was so recognized by the Barbers Union—I must give them 
credit for it—they apologized for the consequences that they 
forecast would ensue (p. 15398). 


When Verdina was summoned to the witness stand, it developed 
at the outset that he had some complaints of his own about the lack 
of democracy within the Barbers Union. He identified himself as 
secretary of local 760, but testified that he and eight other interna- 
tional Teialre had been fired by General President William C. 
Birthright the day after the international convention at Indianapolis 
adjourned on September 15, 1958. 

Verdina said that he and some of the other. organizers unsuccess- 
fully fought at the convention for separation of the offices of general 

resident and general secretary-treasurer, both of which were held 
y Birthright. He said Birthright was reelected and he and the others 
were fired the next day “without any notice whatsoever.” 


The Cxatmman. That is what you call liquidating your 
SEpostann is that correct ? 
r. Verpina. That is correct (p. 15400). 


The separation proposal, Verdina said, was defeated in a “voice 
vote” and that a “fast gavel” overruled a motion for a secret vote. He 
also declared that “a good majority of the delegates” depended on 
Birthright for their jobs, that appointed international eenves 
have the same vote in the convention as a duly elected delegate from 
a local, and that there is no limit on the number appointed. 

Verdina also testified that— 


we submitted changes and amendments to the constitution 
which were cast aside by the law committee, He appoints 
the law committee, too. Every amendment or ution 
that is submitted by local unions is reviewed by the law com- 
mittee, and if there is anything in these resolutions that 
would upset him personally, it goes into the wastebasket. It 
never comes up on the convention floor (p. 15407). 


Verdina conceded that the Terminal Barbers Guild was a “strictly 
independent” union and not company dominated at the time he started 
his organizing campaign early in 1956. He said he contacted the 
Commodore Hotel because he was instructed to do so by Birthright. 
When he approached Mr. Hickey, the vice president of the Commo- 
dore, Hickey wanted to know if Gosege Meany, AFL-CIO president, 
was aware of what was going on, Verdina said. 
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Hickey called Meany in Florida, Verdina testified, and Birthright, 
who also was in Florida for a quarterly meeting of the AFL-CIO 
executive board, called him and said— 


that if I could extract a promise from Mr. Hickey that if he 
will not renew the lease to Terminal, that we wouldn’t picket 
the Commodore Hotel. 

Mr. Kennepy. He gave you that promise? 

Mr. Verpina. Yes, sir (p. 15402). 


Verdina said he then moved on to the Waldorf-Astoria. He ad- 
mitted having had discussions with Sherry about the Terminal lease 
there but insisted he did not recall having made any eg are for 
the insertion of a clause in the lease of the type descri y Sherry 
when he was on the stand. 

Of “about 300” employees in Terminal shops, Verdina admitted he 
had cards signed only by “40 or 50”, including “4 or 5” of the “30 or 

: 35” employed at the Waldorf-Astoria, but on March 1 went ahead with 
“organizational picketing” (p. 15404). He reported daily by tele- 
phone to Birthright in Florida. 
When he told Birthright that the picketing was ineffective after 3 or 
3 4 days, Verdina asserted, Birthright asked if “the Teamsters are going 
through.” Verdina re that they were and he quoted Birthright 
as saying, “Well, I will talk to Dave Beck about it.” The next time 
he called, Verdina said, Birthright told him that arrangements had 
been made for the Teamsters not to go through the picket line. 


Senator Ervin. Let us see how this thing operated. 

Mr. Birthright told you to put out the pickets. In other 
words, the Barbers got the Teamsters to cut off the victuals 
and drinks of the patrons of the hotel, so the patrons would 
bring pressure to bear on the management of the hotel, so 
that the management of the hotel would bring pressure to 
bear on the management of the barbershop, so the manage- 
ment of the barbershop would bring pressure to the members 
of the guild, so that the members of the guild would be in- 
duced to join the AFL Barbers Union ? 

Mr. Verptna. I believe that is the way it worked. 

Senator Ervin. I believe you might say that the Barbers 
Union is like providence—it moves in mysterious ways 
(p. 15406). 

* 


a ae * 


Pare oe 


* * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. The whole purpose of this picket line, Mr. 
Verdina, was to bring pressure on the Waldorf-Astoria 

Mr. Verpvtna. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Kennepy. The major effort was in order to bring pres- 
sure on the Waldorf-Astoria? 

Mr. Verprna. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you say the major effort was, to 
influence the employees in the barbershop ? 

Mr. Vurpina. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you have the picket line on at 
n ight, then ? 

. Verpina. Because a hotel is open all night and em- 

ployees go in and out of that place all night long. 
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Mr. Kennepy. There are no barbers going in and out at 
that time. 

Mr. Verprxa. I understand. But we wanted to convey the 
message to our union people who worked in the hotel who 
might come in contact with the barbers, which they do. 

* * 


* * * 


The CuHarrman. What was the pu to bring the 
Teamsters in at all except to influence the hotel ? 

Mr. Verprna. I didn’t bring them in. 

The Cuarrman,. That was the pu was it not ? 

Mr. Vervrna. It was the pur of the general president. 

aoe CuarmMan, It was to influence, to put pressure on the 
hotel 

Mr. Verprna. I don’t know, Senator. I told you I follow 
orders. 

The Cuamman. You are not that dumb, 

Senator Ervin. You are not going to take back what you 
told me. You told me that the Barbers got the Teamsters to 
stop going there so the Teamsters could cut off the drink and 
victuals to the patrons of the hotel, so the patrons of the hotel 
could pressure the management of the hotel, so the manage- 
ment of the hotel could protest to the management of the 
barbershop, so the management of the barbershop could do 
something about the barbers joining your union. You told 
me that is the way it worked. 

Mr. Verptna. That is the way it worked. 

Senator Ervin. You don’t want to take back the proposi- 
tion that the Teamsters were persuaded not to cross the picket 
line, which cut off the food and beverages for the patrons of 
the hotel ; is that not so? 

Mr. Verpina. That is what happened. 

Senator Ervin. It was intended to happen that way, too, 
was it not? 

Mr. Verprna. I don’t know. 

Senator Ervin. You don’t know that. You state on your 
oath, after having taken an oath to tell the truth, that you 
did not know that was the way it was intended to happen? 

Mr. Verpina. If that was the intention of our general 
president and the way he worked it that way and it worked 
out—— 

Senator Ervin. He told you that he talked to Dave Beck 
down there and Dave Beck was going to stop the Teamsters 
from crossing the picket line, in that telephone conversation 
you had with him? 

Mr. Verpina. He said he would speak to Dave Beck. He 
didn’t tell me what would happen. 

The Cuarmman. He told you what did happen. 

Senator Ervin. When he told you he was going to speak 
to Dave Beck, you thought he was going to say morning, 
Mr. Beck. Is that what you thought? 

Mr. Verprna. I don’t know, Senator, I wasn’t there. 

Senator Ervin. You have enough intelligence to draw some 
conclusions, haven’t you? Are you telling us that you didn’t 
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think that he was speaking to Dave Beck so that Dave Beck 
would cause the Teamsters not to deliver food and drinks 
to the hotel? 
fo Verpina. I wouldn’t know that, Senator. I wasn’t 
there. 

Senator Ervin. You know that is what happened up in 
New York after he talked to Dave Beck? 

Mr. Vervrna. That is what happened (pp. 15409-15411). 


The story of 12 years of harassment through the means of a second- 
ary boycott was spread on the record before the committee by F. C. 
Sawyer, executive vice president of the Burt Manufacturing Co., of 
Akron, Ohio. 

In a lengthy statement given at the outset of his testimony, Sawyer 
made the following points: 


The Burt Manufacturing Co., of Akron, Ohio, is a cor- 
poration which has, since 1890, been engaged in the manufac- 
ture, assembling, and fabricating, to customers’ epoencerons 
of roof type ventilator equipment, wall louvers and specia 
sheet metal fabrication Ngevent for installation on large 
buildings such as schools, commercial, public, bp amar 
and industrial buildings. Burt ventilators and equipment 
are sold throughout the United States, to owners, engineer- 
ing firms, contractors and subcontractors engaged in the 
planning and construction of buildings. The company has 
a sales staff of its own in addition to having 65 sales rep- 
resentatives throughout the Nation to facilitate the sale of 
its equipment. It employs approximately 150 people at its 
plant of whom approximately 100 to 110 are factory workers. 

For many years the Burt Co. has had trouble with a union, 
known as the Sheet Metal Workers International Associa- 
tion and its local unions. 

This union controls the labor supply of skilled sheetmetal 
workers in the construction industry and has over many 
years tried to prevent the use of Burt products in this indus- 
try. These efforts were only sporadic, however until about 
1946 when the number and effect of such incidents increased 
following the unionization of Burt’s factory employees by 
the CIO union, the United Steelworkers of America. 

From 1946 to 1955 there were numerous instances where 
the Sheet Metal Union tried to prevent, or did prevent, the 
installation of Burt’s products on construction projects be- 
cause these products were not made by members of their 
union, However, their efforts during this period did not 
assume the character of a planned, intensified nationwide boy- 
cott, but after the merger of the AFL and CIO in December 
of 1955 the boycott really assumed serious proportions. 

The Sheet Metal Workers Union has never represented the 
employees at the Burt Manufacturing Co. plant. Prior to 
1945 it had at various times exhibited interest in organizin 
some of Burt’s employees, but apparently was never inte 
in having as members any of the employees other than the 
few men who might be classified as journeymen sheet metal 
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workers, because the union was operating strictly as a craft 
union. There has never been a contract between the Sheet 
Metal Union and the Burt Co. for any of Burt’s employees. 

In 1942 the Steelworkers organizing committee organized 
some of Burt’s employees and entered into a contract with the 
company for 1 year at the end of which time that union 
allowed the contract to lapse. No contract was in effect there- 
after with any union, and in October 1945 the United Steel- 
workers of America was certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the bargaini agent for Burt’s employees 
following an election conducted by the Labor Board. Nego- 
tiations Sat wien the company and that union the r 
resulted in a contract on April 24, 1946. 

Yearly contracts were negotiated until 1952 when a union 
shop contract was concluded. Successive contracts with the 
Steelworkers Union have continued from 1952 to date (pp. 
15414-15415). 


The Sheet Metal Workers Union has never requested the NLRB to 
certify it as the bargaining representative for company employees 
but has never abandoned its efforts to force the employees to affiliate, 
notwithstanding the employees’ apparent satisfaction with the Steel- 
workers Union. 

The Sheet Metal Workers Union classified Burt products as non- 
union and scab made, notwithstanding the contract between the com- 
pany and the Steelworkers Union, and gave notice that the only way 
the company could get its products installed was by putting its em- 
ployees into the Sheet Metal Workers. Furthermore, with reference 
to manufacture, only Sheet Metal Workers could be used and, if the 
products had to be made by hand process at greater cost, that was no 
concern of the union. 

After the AFL-CIO merger in 1955, the Sheet Metal Workers, 
which previously operated. as a craft union, determined to invade 
fabricating plants and advised its members to use their strength in 
the erecting field and refuse to handle, erect, or install products not 
made by members of their union. 

Since about 1939, the Sheet Metal Workers Union has compelled 
contractors with whom it does business to sign a standard form of 
agreement which the union contends bars the contractor from 
handling, parebeey , or using in any manner any sheet-metal work 
or materials not made by members of the union. The union has con- 
tended further that it has not engaged in a boycott but has been in- 
sisting only on a contract clause aimed at preserving work oppor- 
tunities for its members. 

The Sheet Metal Workers Union has brought pressure to bear on 
architects to avoid including Burt products in specifications or to with- 
draw them if they have been put into specifications. 

The Sheet Metal Workers has brought pressure on contractors and 
other persons in the sheet metal industry not to purchase or use any 
Burt products. F 

The union has published a “fair” list giving the names of concerns 
whose products are “acceptable for installation” by its members and 
has notified contractors that use of products of concerns other than 
those named would be considered a breach of the standard agreement. 
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The Sheet Metal Workers Union control practically all of the avail- 
able supply of sheet-metal workmen in the United States and has 
withheld members from projects unless the contractor or owner agreed 
not to use Burt products. 

The Sheet Metal Workers Union has, on occasion, prevented the un- 
i at job sites of products not made by its members, with the 
implied threat of a picket line that would compel the entire construc- 
tion program to close down. 

To avoid ible conflict with the secondary boycott provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, the Sheet Metal Workers Union directs its 
campaign of intimidation against management or representatives of 
management. 

Members of the union have been placed in fear of fines or other 
penalties if they work on Burt ucts and employers have been 
threatened with withdrawal of hare working force and consequent 
closing of their business unless they agreed to refrain from using or 
installing Burt products. 

Tie union has permitted installation of Burt products on hand on 
some occasions but only after the contractor agreed to the payment of 
a financial penalty which, in one case, was the payment of double 
time for work performed in installation of the particular products 
involved. 

Where a contractor was bound by the terms of his contract to in- 
stall Burt ventilators, he was told by union representatives that it 
was better for him to break his contract with the owner than with the 
union, and compelled to install equipment which the owner perhaps 
did not want. 

The Burt Co. faced little prospect for success in litigation because 
harassment was occurring in many parts of the United States and a 
multiplicity of actions would be cumbersome and prohibitively expen- 
sive and boycott provisions of Taft-Hartley were ineffective because 
of many loopholes. 

The quest for legislative relief at State and Federal levels had been 
nonproductive. 

The facts have been laid before the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Unfair labor practice charges were brought before the NLRB in 
Cleveland inst the international and several of its more active 
locals; the rd has issued a complaint, and in March of 1958 the 
Board secured a temporary restraining order from the U.S. district 
court in Cleveland, effective until such time as the Board makes a 
determination of the validity of the charges. 

Appeals have been made to the higher echelons of the Steelworkers 
and Sheet Metal Workers Unions, only to be met by the adamant 
demand of the latter that the turnover of the Burt =e ees be 
ordered as the only means of settling the problem. The FL-CIO 
has been unable to effect a settlement of this interunion dispute and 
it has been referred to an impartial arbitrator whose recommendation 
has not yet been forthcoming. 

The boycott has cost the Burt concern a loss of $3 million to $4 
million in business over the last few years. : 

Sawyer, who supplied specific instances to support his various alle- 
gations during the course of his statement, concluded by suggesting 
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that the Taft-Hartley Act be strengthened in the following four 
ways: 


(1) By making it unlawful to coerce secondary employers, 
as well as employees. 

(2) By plugging the loophole which now permits the boy- 
cott by the union by preventing workmen from accepting 
work for the secondary employer, or by failing or refusing to 
supply workmen for the purpose of carrying out the boycott. 
_ (8) By making the boycott unlawful whether it be one 
caused by the act of a single employee instead of the acts of 
two or more employees, as 1s required at present. 

(4) By not permitting either the union or the employer 
to legitimatize a boycott by contract, as the standard form 
of agreement of the Sheet Metal Union attempts to do, or as 
the i cargo clause in other union contracts would do (p. 
15428). 


Examination of Sawyer by various members of the committee and 
by counsel developed these ediditional points: 

(1) The standard agreement between contractors and the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union is in the nature of a “hot cargo” contract, the 
difference being that it applies to purchase, handling, and installa- 
tions of goods rather than mere transportation. 

(2) Since the Taft-Hartley Act specifies that employees have sole 
right to choose their bargaining representative, the Burt Co. would be 
forced into committing an unfair labor practice if it acceded to the 
demand that its employees be turned over to the Sheet Metal Workers. 

(3) There are instances, notably in the New York and Chicago 
areas, where the union will not permit sheet metal products manufac- 
tured outside those areas to be shipped in, even though the fabrication 
has been done by members of the Sheet Metal Workers Union. 

(4) The union avoids involvement with the law b putting pres- 
sure only on one person, thereby skirting the “concerted action” aspect 
of the law. 

William O. Frost, business manager of Sheet Metal Workers Union 
No. 70 in Akron, submitted a prepared statement at the outset of his 
testimony which fixed the membership of his local at about 800 and 
the membership of the international union at about 100,000, 

Frost’s statement made these points: 

(1) This is not a case of a giant union trying to harass and ruin a 
small employer but a case of a small union trying to protect the legiti- 
mate interests of its members and to enhance and increase the work 
opportunities of those employees it represents in the fabrication, as- 
sembly, and installation of sheet-metal products. It takes at. least 
£ yar to produce a reasonably skilled metalworker; modern tech- 
nological changes place additional burdens upon the members to in- 
crease their skills and adaptability ; the union helps to do this through 
apprentice training programs licensed by various governmental agen- 
cies; and the union must be in a position to give some assurance that 
the acquisition of skill will be accompanied by a reasonable guar- 
antee of steady employment. 

(2) To reduce as much as possible the problem of seasonal unem- 
ployment which has always been. a troublesome factor, the union, b 
contract with the sheet-metal contractor, endeavors to do a total jo 
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of Se fabricating, assembling and installing sheet-metal 
products. 

(3) The Burt Manufacturing Co. operated without any union for 
more than 50 years until 1941 or 1942 when employee dissatisfaction 
brought a request to his union for organization. The company vig- 
orously opposed the move, granted wage increases, pressured the em- 
ployees otherwise and defeated the attempt to organize. In 1943, 
Burt employees again expressed interest in the union, but the plant 
was finally organized in 1945 by the Steelworkers Union. Wage rates 
are below the Sheet Metal Workers scale and Burt enjoys a tremen- 
dous competitive advantage by reason thereof. 

(4) Burt produces its products, sells them in the competitive mar- 
ket, and then asks employers under contract with the union to install 
what it produces when other employers can manufacture, assemble, 
install the same or similar products. As a result, contractors would 
merely sell the labor of skilled craftsmen and be denied the opportu- 
nity of manufacture and assembly. The union has the right to pro- 
tect its own claim to work by insisting legally that employers under 
contract with it comply with the terms of their agreements ana give 
— covered by the agreements to employees represented by 

al 70. 

() The union is not engaging in a secondary boycott against any 
of Burt’s products or any other employer. It is not striking Burt nor 
attempting to force its employees out on strike. The union is not 
attempting to organize Burt employees. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. F are you telling the committee 
that you were not inte in any way in your union be- 
coming the bargaining representative of those who worked 
at the Burt Manufacturing Co. ? 

Mr. Frosr. No. I was not interested in representing the 
Burt Manufacturing Co. employees. 

Senator Ervin. You didn’t even want them to join your 
union? Is that what you are telling this committee? 

Mr. Frost. I had tried in 1941 and 1942 and I failed and 
from that day on when they went to the Steelworkers we 
forgot about them altogether. It was their privilege to be- 
long to whatever union they wanted to. We did not inter- 
fere. We only wanted to get our contractors to live up to our 
standard form of agreement. 

Hundreds of times there would be different articles that 
our shops could make, and we also tried to get them to per- 
form that work with our members. That was my duty as 
the agent representing the union. 

Senator Ervin. If I understand the English | 
you are stating positively that after 1941 and 1942 your 
union was not doing anything whatever to become the bar- 
gaining agent and had no desire to become the bargaining 
agent of the employees of the Burt Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Frost. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. Your sole objective, then, was to put the 
Burt Manufacturing Co. employees out of the job? 

Mr. Frosr. No; we were trying to keep our own men 
employed. 
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Senator Ervry. In practical effect, you did not desire to 
represent the employees of the Burt Manufacturing Co., but 
you merely desired to persuade the public not to use any 
products that were manufactured by them ? 

Mr. Frost. We were only trying to get work, as I say, 
and get our contractors to comply with our union agreement. 
If Burt wanted to have the Steelworkers in there, that was 
their business. If the boys wanted to belong to the Steel- 
workers, that was their business. It wasn’t ours. We were 
powerless. They didn’t come to us and we didn’t go to them 
(p. 15445). 

a 


* * Ey * 


Senator Ervry. If the employees of the Burt Manufactur- 
ing Co. were some of your boys, then you would not exert any 
pean to keep people from using products manufactured 

y them, is that not so? 

Mr. Frost. If they were members of our union I would be 
required to represent them and fight for them. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are saying that you are not interested in 
having that come about. The only solution for the Burt 
Manufacturing Co. is to go out of business ? 

Mr. Frost. There is no way I can do anything about this. 
Under the law I cannot bother the employees out there. I 
have to stay away. 

Mr, Kennepy. So what you were trying to do actually was 
to put the Burt Manufacturing Co. out of business because 
you don’t want to become the bargaining agent of its em- 
ployees. You say that is illegal. You are going to continue 
the pressure because of these agreements that you have. So 
therefore what you are trying to do is to put the Burt Manu- 
facturing Co. out of business 

Mr. Frosr. This fight has been going on for 50 years or 
more. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is fine. Just answer the question. 

Mr. Frosr. Burt has been doing pretty well. They are en- 
larging their plant. They are not going out of business. 

Mr. Kennepy. I am not saying that they are going out of 
business. I am not saying that you will be successful. What 
you are attempting to do from your explanation here before 
the committee is put the Burt Manufacturing Co. out of 
business. 

Mr. Frost. No. If we are to give up all our fabrication 
our contractors are going out of business. It will be such a 
thing that we won’t have any sheet-metal job shops. The 
contractor will buy all the stuff. We will become'a gang of 
erectors. We won’t need journeyman sheet-metal workers. 

Our shops have hundreds of thousands of dollars of invest- 
ment and if we don’t use the equipment our shops will go out 
of business and our boys will be on the street. So all we are 
fighting for is self-preservation (pp. 15450-15451). 


Frost denied si »articipation in a suggestion that the Burt con- 
cern’s troubles could be ended if the Sheet Metal Workers became the 
bargaining agent for the company’s employees and maintained he 
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was not aware of any such proposal having been made by anybody 
else connected with the union, 

O. L. Garrison, assistant to International President David J. Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers Union, described to the committee the 
activities of the higher echelon of the Steelworkers in attempting to 
settle the problem. 

Garrison told of the many complaints that were routed to him about 
refusal by the Sheet Metal Workers to install Burt products and 
identified a copy of a letter written by Robert Byron, general presi- 
dent of the Sheet Metal Workers, to P. W. Ohler, district director of 
the Steelworkers Union, on December 16, 1955, in which Byron stated 
that the Burt Co. “has been nonunion for our organization for many 
years” and “we hope in the near future when your agreement with 
this company expires that, with your help, we may be able to put them 
into our organization where they belong” ( p. 15456). 

Garrison testified that numerous conferences with top officials of 
the Sheet Metal Workers and with department heads of the AFL-CIO 
failed to produce any results and the situation reached a point where 
President McDonald wrote a letter to AFL-CIO President George 
Meany on November 7, 1956, urging him to have the Sheet Metal 
Workers cease and desist from boycotting Burt products or, failing 
to do that, requesting him to call a special meeting of the AFL-CI 
Executive Council te deal with the matter. Meany referred it to the 
council at the winter meeting in February 1957; a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate, and the committee, acting on behalf of the 
council, issued an order to the Sheet Metal Workers to cease and desist 
from boycotting Burt products because the committee had found the 
union to be in violation of section 4, article 3 of the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution which protects the established collective-bargaining rights of 
all affiliates. 

Sheet Metal Workers President Byron wrote a letter to President 
Meany on May 8, 1957, pledging that his union would not seek to 
establish a collective-bargaining relationship with Burt, nor would it 
consent to become bargaining representative for Burt employees “un- 
der any circumstances,” 

Said Senator Curtis: 


They take the position here they would not represent them. 
Yet they also take the position with contractors and sub- 
contractors and ultimate customers that Burt products are 
never to be installed. So it leads everybody to a blind alley. 
According to their aa there is nothing to do but for 
Burt to fold up and for the men to be out of employment. 
Is that not true 

Mr. Garrison. That would be my interpretation of that in 
view of the actions that they have taken and had taken in 
the past (p. 15460). 

Garrison testified that President McDonald complained to Presi- 
dent Meany again on June 10, 1957, that the Sheet Metal Workers 
still continued the boycott activity and cited five specific instances of 
violation. Meany subsequently sent McDonald a copy of a letter dated 
July 19 from Byron in which the latter denied that the Sheet Metal 
Workers activity was es the Steelworkers or the Burt 
company but represented ins an effort by his union to protect its 
contracts and the enforcement of its contracts. 
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Garrison said the issue was referred to the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council again in February of 1958, resulting in the designation 
of David Cole as an impartial arbitrator. Garrison’s testimony also 
covered other instances where there were expressions of a desire as the 
Sheet Metal Workers to become the bargaining representative for 
Burt employees. 

Testimony generally corroborative of Garrison’s was panaienes to 
the committee by Peter M. McGavin, assistant to AFL—C1O President 
Meany. 

Edward F. Carlough, general secretary-treasurer of the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association, also began his testimony before 
the committee with a prepared statement similar in content to that 
presented by Frost when he wasonthestand. _ 

The statement concluded with these observations: 


Efforts have been made through the public press and else- 
where to create the impression that our organization has 
singled out the Burt Co. for special treatment and that we 
have embarked upon a program which is intended to put 
them out of business. It has also been said that our purpose 
is to raid the Steelworkers and to obtain recognition for our- 
selves in the Burt plant. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

I cannot emphasize too much or too often that our sole pur- 
ose in enforcing our agreements with our contractors is 
or the protection of job opportunities for our members and 

the elimination of the unfair competition from employers, 
of which Burt is one, who receive such competitive ad- 
vantage from the payment of lower wage rates. 

We sincerely believe that if we are denied this right of 
self-preservation, the employees whom we represent will 
gradually but surely be reduced to the function of merely 
installing prefabricated items manufactured at low wage 
rates by employees of other companies. Our wage rates will 
in turn be lowered, our apprentice training program placed 
in jeopardy, and the skilled manpower of our trade reduced. 

Pa * * * x 


It has already been severely curtailed by existing laws 
which prevent us from encouraging those whom we repre- 
sent to refuse to handle or install products made by other 
employers, regardless of its effect upon their work oppor- 
tunities. It would seem manifestly unfair to impose any 
further restrictions. This would be particularly true if we 
should be precluded from including our own employers to 
perform work which they have every right to perform and 
which would otherwise be denied them ty unfair competi- 
tion from other employers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we feel 
that our activities in this situation are justified and neces- 
sary for the parrot pe of the rights of those whom we 
represent and should not be prohibited or curtailed (pp 
15476-15477). 
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Senator Ervin declared that he construed Carlough’s statement 
to mean— 


according to your interpretation of your bargaining agree- 
ments, that you require every person you contract with to 
agree to boycott everybody or all items or products that are 
not fabricated by members of your union. 

Mr. Cartoveu. We don’t consider that forcing anybody 
to boycott anybody (p. 15477). 


Carlough was interrogated about his union’s activity after 


AFL-CIO cease-and-desist order. 


Mr. CartoueH. Our interpretation of cease and desist was 
not to impair the bargaining relations of the Burt Manu- 
facturing Co. and the Steelworkers, which we never did do. 
To make sure that we wasn’t, we reaffirmed that we hadn’t 
done it but if they said we did it we would stop doing it. 
But we had nothing to stop. We never did do it. 

Senator Curtis. In other words, you continued just as 
you had before the letter. 

Mr. Cartouen. Yes, sir (p. 15481). 


Carlough also declared that— 


we would not violate any of our agreements with our employ- 
ers or cancel any agreements because of Mr. Meany’s letter 
until we find out whether we are right or wrong. That is 
a voluntary organization. Mr. Meany cannot ‘dictate the 
terms of our agreements with our contractors. 

* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. Sup that the Burt Manufacturing 
Co. came to you and said: “Mr. Carlough, your local unions 
are persuading the people not to purchase or use our products 
and we want to get along on good terms with you. We want 
to stay in business. We want to protect our investment. We 
want to stay in business and we would like to be able to sell 
our products without any interference from the Sheet 
Metal Workers, and I would just like to know”—this is Burt 
Manufacturing Co. now and not me—“what we can do to get 
your locals to put an end to this activity they are directing 
toward our products.” What would you tell the Burt Manu- 
facturing Co. ? 

Mr. Cartoucn. They did come up and asked a little further 
than that. They asked us how could they get in and get our 
agreement. Mr. Sawyer asked us that. 

Senator Ervin. What did you tell them? 

Mr. Car.touen. We told them that he nor anybody else 
could do that. It was up to the members to vote what local 
union the members wanted to go into (p. 15483). 

* * 


* o * 


Senator Ervin. In other words, as far as you are con- 
cerned, you left him without hope in this world ? 
Mr. Haaaoben: Without what? 
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Senator Erviy. Without hope in the world of finding any 
way in which he could have an end put to these activities. Is 
that what you are telling us? 

Mr. Cartoven. I didn’t tell him nothing at all about, he 
hasn’t got any hope in the world, because the Burt Manufac- 
Caring has been in a long time, 68 years, and they have been 
doing business for 68 years, and still doing it (p. 15485). 

Senator Ervin established through interrogation of Carlough that 
the standard form of agreement was formerly required by the union’s 
constitution, but Carlough testified that this provision has since been 
removed from the constitution although the forms are still supplied to 
locals “as a guide” for contractual relations. 


Senator Ervin. So striking the provision requiring them 
out of your constitution didn’t seem to have affected your 
practice any ? 

Mr. CarLoucs. Well, it is only taken fully out of our con- 
stitution September 15, sir (p. 15489). 


Carlough objected to the designation of the union’s publication of 
the names of contractors who have signed the standard agreement 
with the union as a “fair list” and said no such characterization ap- 
pears in the book issued by the international. 

A letter dated March 3, 1958, sent to sheet-metal contractors by 
Carl R. Rider, a business agent for local 36, which referred to “the 
enclosed list containing names of fair contractors” was displayed to 
Carlough. 


Senator Curtis. He says fair contractors according to the 
international union. 

Mr. Cartoven. That is the way he wants to phrase it. 

Senator Curtis. You are repudiating his statement. 

Mr. Cartouen. I repudiate his statement if he says the in- 
ternational sent him a list and says it was fair contractors. 
We sent him a book. The book speaks for itself. If he 
wanted to add that, that is his business (p. 15494). 


Finpines—Srconpary Boycorrs 


The area of secondary boycotts is one which received prominent 
attention by the committee, and hearings were held which were in large 
part responsible for the inclusion of the secondary boycott provisions 
in the legislation enacted during the 1st session of the 86th Congress, 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. It 
is the hope of the committee that this legislation will correct the 
inequities which existed. 

hese hearings break down logically into four principal divisions, 
each one of which illustrates a portion of the boycott problem: 
1. The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel-Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., 
case ; 
2. The Nebraska Teamsters hot cargo cases; 
3. The Texas Teamsters hot cargo cases; 
4. The Burt Manufacturing Co. case. 

The hot cargo category deserves a separate mention here. The hot 

cargo clause is a clause inserted into most, if not all, Teamsters Union 
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contracts with employers. Briefly, it provides that the employer will 
not require his onions to handle goods designated by the Teamsters 
Union as “unfair. his clause may be invoked against any employer 
engaged in a dispute with the Teamsters. The net effect is to have 
the distinte employer help to force a settlement in a case in 
which he is not disedties interested. Since many trucking firms have 
as much as 50 percent or more of their business transferred to other 
trucking firms in transit, the invocation of this clause has a devastat- 
ing effect on the volume of business. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL-TERMINAL BARBER SHOPS, INC., CASE 


The power of the Teamsters and their capricious use of it were 
never more clearly demonstrated than in the case involving organiza- 
tion of the Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., a New York corporation, by 
the Barbers Union of the AFL-CIO. 

Terminal Barber Shops, Inc., operated shops in a number of loca- 
tions, mostly in New York. The barbers were represented by an- 
other union, the Terminal Barbers Guild. This wasa legitimate labor 
union, recognized by the New York State authorities. Originally an 
attempt was made to convince a number of the members that they 
should join the Barbers Union of the AFL-CIO. 

Failing in this, the Barbers Union attempted to force recognition 
by asking the management of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to cancel 
the lease of Terminal Barber Shops, Inc. This, too, was unsuccessful. 

After a short notice, the Barbers Union placed pickets at all of the 
main entrances of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. ithin a day or two 
the pickets were withdrawn from all entrances except the loading 
dock. The pickets were ineffective until the Teamsters Union recog- 
nized the picket line at the loading dock and shut off all deliveries. 
With supplies shut off, a gradual paralysis set in at the Waldorf. 

The lack of storage space at the Waldorf precipitated a crisis within 
a few days. The Waldorf was faced with the alternative of closing 
or applying pressure on the barbers to sign up with the Barbers 
Union of AFL-CIO. The latter course was chosen. 

In xesponse to the pressure by the Waldorf, the barbers elected to 
join the AFL-CIO Barbers Union. This is a clear-cut case in which 
a disinterested party, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, was the object of 
pressure to enforce the demands of the Barbers Union, effectively 
abetted by the Teamsters Union. 


THE NEBRASKA TEAMSTERS HOT CARGO CASES 


The need for legislation was amply demonstrated by the fact that 
Coffey’s Transfer Co., Alma, Nebr., fought and won every legal battle 
in its dispute with the Teamsters, but was forced out of business. 

The Teamsters sought to sign a contract with Coffey without se- 
curing the consent of the employees. Neither the employees nor the 
employers desired representation by the Teamsters. The secondary 
boycott invoked by the Teamsters shut off Coffey’s interchange freight, 
without which he could not survive for long. This was accompanied 
ry violence and destruction; the crippling factor, however, was the 

oycott. 
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Coffey sought legal relief from the courts and the NLRB and was 
adjudged to be right in each case, but, in the space of 6 months, he 
was forced to sell his company at a substantial loss. 

A somewhat similar course of events affected Clark Bros. Transfer 
Co. of Norfolk, Nebr. However, Clark Bros. were able to combine 
with others in similar positions and stay in business. In the case of 
Coffey, the union sought an election and lost; in the case of Clark 
Bros., the union did not even seek an election. 


THE TEXAS TEAMSTERS HOT CARGO CASES 


The factors involved in the Texas case are somewhat similar to those 
in the Nebraska case. However, the use of violence was much better 
organized and much more intensive. In this case an NLRB election 
was sought by the union and, after it was overwhelmingly defeated, 
the union sought no more recourse to this method of learning the will 
of the employees. 

Hired strong-arm men harried the employees of Southwestern 
Motor Transport, with weapons up to and including firearms. 

An additional organizing technique involved the use of stolen 
dynamite in bombings and attempted bombings. 

In both the Nebraska and the Texas cases, all of the principal union 
witnesses invoked the fifth amendment. 

In these cases, as in others, the committee heard stories of destruc- 
tion, violence, physical injury, and one alleged killing, all purported 
to be pe trated to further the interests of the workingman. 

In the Galveston Trucking Co. case, the committee learned that this 
firm had sought and received from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion permission to duplicate the operating rights of the companies 
which would not accept Galveston’s freight. is action was of great 
assistance to the industry in this problem, but it is hoped that the 
measures provided for in the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 will be of more basic assistance. 


THE BURT MANUFACTURING CO. CASE 


In this instance the committee heard how one firm in Akron, Ohio, 
was caught between an industrial union, the United Steelworkers of 
America, and a craft union, the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, each claiming jurisdiction over the company. 

Burt had signed a contract with the United Steelworkers with a 
union shop clause, The Sheet Metal Workers, whose members install 
the products produced by Burt, refused in many cases to install these 
products on the grounds that the products were not made by members 
of their union. 

The Sheet Metal Workers claimed that they were defending the 
integrity of their craft by this action, whereas Burt and the United 
Steelworkers claimed they had signed a contract in good faith and 
were adhering to it and, therefore, should be permitted to function 
without interference. 

This matter has been referred to the AFL-CIO Executive Board, 
which found unanimously for Burt and the United Steelworkers, and 
instructed the Sheet Metal Workers to cease and desist. 
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The Sheet Metal Workers have made no change in their policy. 
The secondary boycott provisions of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 now prohibit secondary boy- 


cotts in jurisdictional disputes, as well as boycotts in other types of 
cases heretofore discussed. 


Sueer Merat Workers INTERNATIONAL AssociaTION, Cu1caco AREA 


Dilution of the democratic processes in labor unions and the corre- 
sponding ascendancy of autocratic control are evils assumed by the 
uninitiated to be problem areas only for the affected labor organiza- 
tion. 

But all too SreINeRN there are byproducts of this initial seizure 
of power by a hard core of opportunists who, motivated by greed, ex- 
tend despotic practices in an ever-widening circle that eventually en- 
gulfs whole segments of a particular industry. 

When a specifically defined right to an exclusive function in the 
construction field is coupled with tight control of the labor supply in 
the particular skill involved, the potentiality for abuses associated 
with a monopolistic position is intensified. 

The way is thus opened for (4) the levying of tribute for the mere 
privilege of doing business with the union and (6) the imposition of 


conditions so onerous that companies engaged in the specific field with 
which the union is identified run the unpalatable risk of being unable 
to survive. 

Further complicating the picture is the undeniable fact that in the 
larger metropolitan areas of the country that have been heavily 


unionized it is almost mandatory to operate a union shop. Architects, 
contractors, and manufacturers or companies requiring construction 
work to be done are disposed to avoid probable conflict with a union 
and refuse to accept bids from the small independents unless they have 
been unionized. 

The plight of the small independent who is faced with this dilemma 
was graphically described during hearings conducted by the commit- 
tee in December 1958, following an investigation of the Sheet Metal 
Workers International Association in the Chicago area. 

Nearly a dozen small contractors specializing in heating equipment 
installation were called to the witness stand before the committee and 
testified uniformly to having paid the president and/or business 
agents of Local 73 of the Sheet Metal Workers sums ranging from 
$250 to $400 each for the mere privilege of acquiring union shop recog- 
nition. One witness testified that he was forced to go to work for 
another contractor because the union withheld for almost a year his 
“OK” to go into business on his own, and three witnesses charged 
that the union, acting in concert with other contractors, participated 
in the rigging of bids for work done principally on public buildings. 
Still another testified that the president of the union offered to obtain 
“State work” for him providing he would pay 2 percent of the contract. 

The president of local 73 is Arthur H. “Harry” Cronin, He also is 
fourth vice president of the Sheet, Metal Workers International. 

The committee also heard testimony that a Kansas manufacturer of 
heating and air-conditioning equipment paid a total of $27,000 to 
Cronin to “alleviate” interference with the installation of its equip- 
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ment in various parts of the country. These payments were spread 
over the period from 1952 to the end of 1954. 

The Kansas firm was the Coleman Co., Inc., of Wichita, which ranks 
among the first 10 manufacturers of heating equipment and air-con- 
ditioning equipment, according to Carl L. Burrows, formerly a vice 
sree and now the manager of the company’s midwestern division. 

he company has been making heating equipment for about 20 years 
and started in the air-conditioning and warm-air furnace field in 
about 1950. 

By the following year, Burrows testified, the company was ex- 

riencing difficulty in getting its products oo and having the 
Sheet Metal Workers handle them. The Coleman concern had an 
independent union in its own plant, the National Appliance Workers, 
and part of its product was being produced by a firm in St. Louis 
which had a contract with the Stove Mounters Union “but we found 
that didn’t solve our problem,” Burrows said. 

The responsibility for getting the problem solved was delegated to 
Louis Marks, now deceased, who was the sales manager of the com- 
pany's heating division. Burrows said Marks eventually reported to 

im that $2,000 was needed to “correct our problem” and he and 
Marks went to Chicago where he cashed a company check dated May 
8, 1952, for that amount at the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Co. “The cash was placed in an envelope and Mr. Cronin was with 
Mr. Marks, and on the street, outside of the Continental Illinois Bank, 
tT heneed Mr. Cronin the envelope with the $2,000 in it,” Burrows 

eclared. 


Mr. Kennevy. How did you understand, or what was ex- 
oe to you, as to why you had to pay Mr. Cronin the 
2,000 

Mr. Burrows. Well, all I can tell you, sir, is Mr. Marks 

i me that he thought it could solve our problems (p. 
15762). 


Burrows said he had the impression that the $2,000 payment was 
all that Marks needed but that Marks came back in January 1953, and 
said he need another $5,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand it was going to be for 
the same purpose ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had the first $2,000 that you paid in June 
1952 achieved the purpose that you desired ? 

Mr. Burrows. Not wholly, but to a very substantial 
degree. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had it alleviated your labor difficulties? 

Mr. Burrows. It had; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. The situation had improved a great deal ? 

Mr. Burrows. It had improved. 

mt Kennepy. Over the period of June 1952 to January 
1953 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Marks told you another $5,000 
was necessary ¢ 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 
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ae Kxnnepy. Were you present when that $5,000 was 
paid ? 

Mr. Burrows. I will have to look back at the record, sir. I 
think I was. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How was that handled ? 

Mr. Burrows. That was paid—I cashed the check at the 
Continental Illinois. Mr. Marks and I met Mr. Cronin in 
either Mr. Marks’ room or mine. I can’t be sure which room 
it was in the La Salle Hotel in Chicago. It was paid there. 

I cashed the check, had the money placed in an envelope, 
gave it to Mr. Marks, and he handed it to Mr. Cronin ( 
15764). 

Burrows identified a company check for $5,000 dated January 15, 
1953, as the one he cashed on this second occasion. Six months later, 
Burrows authorized the issuance of another company check for $5,000 
dated June 18, 1953, which, he said, was given to Marks who cashed 
it in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you understood this was also going to 
Mr. Cronin? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was why the check was made out? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that why the check was cashed ? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct. 

a a x * 


Mr. Kennepy. Were you achieving the labor peace that you 
desired during this period of time? 

Mr. Burrows. I wouldn’t say, sir, that we were using the 
proper approach, but yes, we were having no further trouble. 
_ Kennepy. You were getting what you were paying 
for ? 

Mr. Burrows. I think so (pp. 15765-15766). 


Burrows testified that he ordered the issuance of $5,000 checks dated 
December 29, 1953, and June 3, 1954, which also were handied b 
Marks in the same way, but he personally handled a $5,000 hick 
dated December 1, 1954, because Marks was no longer with the 
company. 

The Matas of cash in an rere was made to Cronin in the 
cocktail lounge of the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, Burrows asserted, 
and at the same time he turned over to Cronin some correspondence 
from a firm in Grants Pass, Oreg., which was “having some troubles.” 
Burrows added that he asked Cronin “if he could do something to 
help me on it” (p- 15768). 

& few days later, Burrows testified, he received a letter from 
Cronin—it was dated December 24, 1954—returning the $5,000, after 
which Burrows called Cronin in Chicago and subsequently visited 
him early in January 1955, because “I was afraid we were going to 
have some more difficulty.” At the January meeting, Burrows de- 
scribed Cronin as “being somewhat agitated and I can assure you that 
I was” (p. 15770). 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you subsequently learn that the In- 
ternal Revenue Department had been watching the transac- 
tion between you and Mr, Cronin in December of 1954? 

Mr. Burrows. I didn’t know it until about October of this 
year. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you did learn in October that they had 
had an agent in the room when you made this payment? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. I obviously didn’t know it at the time. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that that might have been the 
explanation, that Mr. Cronin had learned about the fact that 
they aoe an agent there and for that reason had returned the 


5,000 

Mr. Burrows. That is about the most plausible answer I 
can think of. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether he reported the 
other $22,000 on his income or not? 

Mr. Burrows. I have no idea. 

The CHarrmaNn. He never returned any of the other 
$22,000? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A possible return of it was never discussed 
between you ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 

The Carman. That he retained, but he did return the 
last $5,000? 

Mr. Burrows. That is correct (p. 15771). 


Burrows described to the committee the method by which the Cole- 
man Co. obtained a union label for its products. He said Marks came 
to him, obviously at the suggestion of Cronin, and told him of the 
necessity for a union label. Arrangements were made to subcontract 
those parts of the distribution system in which the Sheet Metal 
Workers were interested to the Sterling Manufacturing Co. in Wichita, 
which, in turn, signed a contract with the Sheet Metal Workers Union 
porering the employees doing the subcontract work for the Coleman 

0. 

Mr. Kennepy. That started in January of 1953, or there- 
abouts ? 

Mr. Burrows. I think that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But between June of 1952 and January of 
1953, even though you didn’t have any label on at all, the 
difficulties that you had had with the union were alleviated ? 

Mr. Burrows. They were alleviated. Not entirely solved, 
but alleviated (p. 15772). 


Affidavits corroborating this part of the testimony of Burrows were 
placed in the record. The affidavits were given by John Schul, form- 
erly purchasing agent and director of material for the Coleman Co.; 
Floyd Wayland Richards, who was administrative assistant to Bur- 
rows from 1950 to 1955; and Milton K. Arenberg, president of Robert 
Barclay, Inc., Chicago, Ill., which handled Coleman products in the 
Chicago area from 1953 to 1957. 

Summoned to the stand after Burrows completed his testimony, 
Cronin categorically denied ever having received any money from 
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either Burrows or Marks, with the exception of the $5,000 he returned 
in December 1954. Cronin has been a member of the Sheet Metal 
Workers since 1925; an officer of local 73, which covers Cook and 
Lake Counties in Illinois, since 1941; president of the local since 
July of 1948, and an international vice president since October of 
the same year. 

Cronin acknowledged that there had been discussions, usually with 
Marks, about the Coleman concern’s problems but he insisted that he 
was not interested in what happened in other parts of the country 
and that the most he did about the situation was to bring it to the 
attention of the general office of the international and it was there- 
after handled “by one of the international men.” He added that, “I 
had no power to do anything other than in our own jurisdiction in 
Chicago” (p. 15782). 

Burrows had testified that Marks made the third payment to Cronin 
at the end of June in 1953. On July 2, Cronin wrote a letter to Bur- 
rows stating that he spent “a pleasant few hours with Lou Marks in 
Chicago, Ill., last week. We discussed conditions in various parts 
of the country relative to your product, and again I would like to 
assure you of our cooperation as we feel that the agreement is of 
mutual benefit.” Burrows replied under date of July 7 and stated, 
“it would appear that our voainig arrangements with your union are 
excellent” (p. 15785). 

Cronin told the committee he thought the “agreement” he referred 
to in the letter was an agreement between the Coleman Co. and the in- 
ternational, although the record is plain that no such agreement ever 
was made, Burrows was recalled and stated that the only “agree- 
ment” he knew about was that under which Cronin was receiving the 
periodic payments and the “cooperation” was the fact that, “when 
we had trouble we would call it to Mr. Cronin’s attention and he took 
care of it for us” (p. 15789). Burrows said further that his state- 
ment about the excellent working arrangements with Cronin’s union 
meant “that we were getting along fine” and that the results “were 
satisfactory, excellent” (p. 15790). 

Cronin testified that he told Burrows, when the latter met him in 
Chicago early in 1955, that he returned the $5,000 “because I didn’t 
want it. 


The Cuarrman, Did you discover at that time that an inter- 

nal revenue man was witnessing these payoffs? 
Mr. Cronin. I did not know anything about that. I don’t 
know anything about it now. 
Ba * * * OK 


The Cuatrman. Do you mean to say you never heard of 
such occurring? 

Mr. Cron1n. No; I can’t remember hearing anything like 
that (pp. 15790-15791). 


Cronin “thought” he sent the $5,000 back to Burrows the very next 
day after the meeting in the cocktail lounge, but it was pointed out 
that the date on the letter was 4 days later and the letter actually was 
postmarked December 27,7 days after the occurrence. Cronin replied 
that it might have been 1, 2, 3, or 4 days after payment of the $5,000 

51955—60—pt. 1-6 
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before he went to the bank and purchased a cashier’s check with the 

same — that was in the enve +a He never told anybody about 

receiving the $5,000 or sending it and he said he did not con- 

sider it was a “bribe” but magre Libs “a Christmas present” that he did 

not want and refused to accept. He did not remember making any 

ee effort to learn from Burrows what reason he might have 
ad for trying to give him $5,000. 

Cronin admitted that he owned the Acme Furnace Fitting Co., 
which had a contract with his union, but sold it to George Sullivan 
in 1954 or 1955 for “around $50,000.” Also included as part of the 
deal was his stock in the Sunbeam Air Conditioning Co., whose sheet- 
metal workers were covered by a contract with his union. 

Cronin flatly denied that he or any of the union’s business agents 
ever mabinited to contractors that they give business to the Acme 
concern when he owned it (p. 15799). 

Cronin also denied unequivocally that he had ever exacted cash 
payments of any kind “for any purpose whatever” from any con- 
tractor or employer. He also testified that any money paid into the 
union by a sheetmetal worker wanting to become a member was based 
upon 100 hours at the prevailing rate, which at the time was $3.75 or 
a total of $375 as initiation fees. The 100-hour figure, Cronin said, is 
customary in most building trade unions. 

Senator Kennedy expressed the opinion that the $375 initiation fee 
charged in local 73 was “much too much,” particularly when the work 
involved may not endure for a long period of time. Cronin replied 
that the 100-hour determinant is common in the building trades, and 
Senator Kennedy observed that the custom ought to be changed. 

Warren A, Tapper, president of Tapper’s Central Heating Co., Des 
Plaines, I]l., 22 miles from Chicago, coon operations as a nonunion 
shop in 1947. He was installing heating systems in new homes in the 
fall of that year when he got a call from Cronin to the effect that the 
work “belonged to union men and you are nonunion.” 

Tapper testified that he told Cronin, “Well, as long as I have the 
contract, I consider it my work, and according to the Taft-Hartley 
Act I could run nonunion men,” and he ate Cronin as retorting, 
“Well, we don’t believe in the Taft-Hartley Act.” Tapper said he 
told Cronin he had 10 more homes to finish and Cronin promised not 
to give him any trouble providing he would not start any additional 
jobs “until you meet with me” (p. 15808). 

After finishing the 10 homes, Tapper declared, he bought out a 
union shop, Crowe Sheet Metal Co., and was told by Crowe that he 
wouldn’t have any further trouble because Crowe had paid Cronin 
$500 for the privilege of operating. But, according to Tapper, Cronin 
had other ideas and Crowe was summoned to the union office and in- 
formed that there would have to be another payment or Crowe would 
have to get out of the shop, even though Crowe had carried a card in 
the union for “a good many years.” Crowe was killed in an automo- 
bile accident not long after that and, Tapper said, “the day after the 
funeral they were back in my shop looking for money” (p. 15809). 

It was Shannon Troutman, business agent for local 5 who told 


him that it would cost him $500 “to get straightened up,” Tap r tes- 
tified, and Troutman told him to meet Cronin. Meanwhile, Ta per 
said, he was contacted by the Pipefitters Union and a member of the 
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contractors association who advised him not to pay any money be- 
cause “there was an investigation on.” Suspecting that “they were 
trying to make a guinea pig out of me,” Tapper nevertheless met, with 
Cronin, told him about the investigation, and let Cronin know he 
didn’t want to get mixed up in it (p. 15810). 

Tapper quoted Cronin as saying, “Under the circumstances, I won’t 
take any money from you now,” and they agreed on a 60-day mora- 
torium which ended, according to Tapper, with Troutman back in 
his office “hollering and yelling that I had no business operating” and 
again telling TERR to get in touch with Cronin. Topps said he 
called Cronin and made an appointment to meet him the following 
morning at his home, at which time he laid $250 on the breakfast 
table. ‘Tapper quoted Cronin as asking where the other $250 was, to 
which Tapper replied, “Well, you promised me that I could get in 
for less money.” He said Cronin did not press the point. 

Declaring that “no one can open up a sheetmetal shop and hire 
union men without first paying off” in the Chicago area, Tapper 
testified that the payoff is “what the traffic will bear” and that it is 
generally accepted by everybody in the business that it is a necessary 
payment (p. 15811). 

Although he was importuned “from time to time” by Acme Co., 
salesmen to huy their products and “be on the good side” of Cronin, 
Tapper declared he never purchased from Acme. He also told how 
the union business agents “from time to time” told him he should have 
the union label on pipe and fittings and gutters, and he declared, 
jam rie the only shop in the Chicago area with the union label” ” 

p. 15811). 


Mr. Kennepy. So if you had the union label, you had to 
get it from Acme? 
Mr. Tarrer. That is right, sir (p. 15812). 


Testifying with apparent reluctance, Harold Erck, president of 
Air-way Heating & Ventilating Systems, Chicago, described how he 
started in business in November 1950. Cronin first checked with 
Erck’s former employer and obtained his assurance that he had no 
objection to Erck going into business for himself, and then Cronin 
“suggested” a donation to a fund “for sheet metal workers who were 
sick or in hospitals or out of work,” to which Erck a to the extent 
of $300, which he paid in cash “because I was asked to give cash.” 


The Cuarrman. Of course, you knew what it was, a pay- 
off, so that you could go into business, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Ercx. Well, you are telling me. 

The CHarMan, i am asking you. 

Mr. Ercx. Well, I imagine it was. 

The Cuarrman, That is what. you regarded it as at the 
time; is that correct? 

Mr. Ercs. I took it that way ; yes. 

The Caarman. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. How did you make that payment? 

Mr. Ercx. I went to the bank and drew $300. I think I 
yut it in an envelope. I don’t remember exactly, but I think 
| put it in an envelope and took it over to the union hall. 
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The Cuamman,. That was the accepted method of deliver- 
ing it, wasn’t it, putting it in an envelope? 

r. Ercx. I don’t know. This is the first and only time 
I have done it, so I don’t know whether it was the accepted 
method or not (p. 15815). 


Erck recalled another payment “somewhere between $30 and $50” 
which he made at the union office because either steamfitters or pipe- 
fitters had done some work that should have been performed by sheet 
metal workers. This, Erck explained, was “to compensate for the 
loss of time by somebody who would have been doing that work if the 
pipefitters had not been doing it.” 


The Cuatrman. Do you know whether the fellows who 
lost the time ever got the money or not ? 

Mr. Ercx. That I donot know. 

The CHatrman. You have doubts about it, don’t you? 

Mr, Ercx. Well, that would be strictly my own thoughts. 

ae CuatrMan, I was able to interpret your thoughts cor- 
rectly 

Mr. Ercx. I think that you were (p. 15817). 


The amount of the “donation” from those seeking the union’s bless- 
ing to operate was up to $400 by 1956, according to the testimony 
of Bert Galiger of Libertyville, [1l., sole proprietor of the Galiger 
Heating Co. Galiger said his company had work coming up on new 
construction “that was expected to be aie by union employees.” He 
had been operating for 10 years with nonunion help but in view of 
the impending work “I wanted my sheet-metal men to be accepted 
in the union,” so he called local 73 and Martin J. Howard, a business 
agent, was sent to talk to him. 

Howard “suggested” that $400 be “contributed” to the “older sheet- 
metal men who had been such before welfare and ion funds were 
set up,” Galiger stated, and Howard also insisted on cash. Galiger 
identified a check drawn to the order of “cash” and dated July 19 
1956, which he said he took to the bank on that occasion. He sai 
he gave the $400 to Howard. 


The Cuatrman. Where did this money go? 

Mr. Gaticer. I have no idea. 

The Crarmman. Do you know of any organization or any 
setup whereby money is collected for old sheet-metal workers 
who got old and out of business before they set up the pen- 
sion for them ¢ 

Mr. Gauicer. I don’t, sir. 

The Crarrman. Is that the only time you ever heard of 
such a thing. 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You were rather skeptical about the truth- 
fulness of that statement at the time, were you not? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. You knew actually what you were doing 
was making a payoff to a union official ? 

Mr. Gawicer. Well, as far as general hearsay was con- 
cerned. 
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The Cuamman. You had heard of such things before? 
Mr. Gaticer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So therefore you didn’t protest very much, 
and you just knew that was expected of you and if you went 
in business that is the way you would have to do it? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And you went and got the money for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Gauicer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Have you ever heard of any one old sheet- 
metal worker getting one dime out of any of these collections ¢ 

Mr. Gaticrr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anyone who might give us 
some information about that? 
Mr. Gauicrr. No, sir (pp. 15819-15820). 


Galiger positively identified Howard in the hearing room as the 
man to whom he paid the $400 and Howard was immediately sum- 
moned to the witness stand. 

Howard testified he had been a member of the union for about 25 
years and had served as a ventilating inspector for the city of Chicago 
prior to his sppointnant as a business agent in January 1953. Beyond 
that, Howard refused to give any further testimony, invoking the 
fifth amendment to all questions relating to the $400 transaction and 
what became of the money. 

Testimony involving Cronin in the manipulation of bids for work 
to be performed in public buildings in the Chicago area was elicited 
from Cecil L. Johnson, Worth, Il., president of the Bond Ventilating 
Co., Inc., who set up his business in November 1949. His first move 
was to contact Cronin because “in order to contact or be accepted in 
all offices like architects, and heating contractors, or factories of other 
kinds, you must be union or they will not accept you” (p. 15826). 

Cronin “got mad” when Johnson told him he was going into busi- 
ness but, “finally he told me that he would let me go in if I gave him 
$300” (p. 15826). Johnson said he tendered a check but Cronin told 
him to cash it and bring the money back, which he did. Johnson 
quoted Cronin as saying the ane “was going to go for Christmas 


baskets to the poor people” but..“I pretty well assumed it wasn’t” 
(p. 15827). 


The Cuarrman. The fact is you knew it was just a payoff 
to pet the privilege of going into business without being 
molested; is that not true? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; and we know you have to give that 
to go into business, and that is standard practice, 

he Cuarrman. You had known about that before you 
started to go into business, had you not? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I can’t say that. But I found it out 
real quick when I set my business up (p. 15827). 


Johnson told the committee that he learned that some ventilation 
work was going to be done on the seventh floor of the county hospital 
in Chicago—he believed it was in 1955—so he obtained a copy of 
the plans as a preliminary to submitting a bid. .Cronin, he said; called 
him from Florida and instructed him not to bid on the project or 
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“he would have a business agent at the door and they would rip their 
(his employees) cards in half and I would be out of business” (p. 
15835). Johnson said he heeded the warning and “never even figured 
the job,” and quoted Cronin as saying, “it was out of my territory, 
and I should not bid on the higher stuff” (p.15828).. ; 
Subsequently, Johnson testified, he went to the Chicago Transit 
Authority eed “got on the bidders’ list” there, about 8 or 4 months 
after the county hospital episode. He then submitted a low bid of 
$17,500 for a small ventilation job and was successful, the next lowest 
bid being $32,000, a raxheosiies 
Cronin summoned him to the union office not long after that, John- 
son declared, and told him he “should go with these boys in this 
thing.” 
Mr. Kennepy. Go with the employers? 
Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kennepy. What did he say, and what conversations 
did you have with him ? 
r. Jounson. He said that they will contact you, and 
“now this is very embarrassing, and you should go with them 
on the next go-around” (p, 15831). 


Cronin also gave instructions, Johnson added, to clear all future 
bids with him. 

It so happened, Johnson testified, that the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity had received bids on another job just before his $17,500 proposal 
stirred the authority’s interest. The CTA had rejected all bids on 
this other project because the lowest figure, $79,000, was considered 
excessive. 

When the CTA asked for new proposals on this other job, Johnson 
asserted, he was asked to submit a bid on it. He then testified that he 
got a call from Cronin who instructed him to “complement the bid.” 
This, Johnson said, meant to bid higher than a contractor who was 
going to get the job. 

Cronin told him, Johnson went on, that he would have the contrac- 
tor call and tell “what figure to put in” (p. 15829). The next devel- 
opment was a visit from a man Johnson “believed” was a Mr, Brown, 
head of the Reynolds Corp., who was accompanied by “a big fellow 
who made a lot of noise and tried to be rough, and he didn’t hurt me, 
and he didn’t threaten me or anything, but just cracked his knuckles, 
and stuff like that” (p. 15830), 


The Crarmman. In other words, he was making a demon- 
stration so as to intimidate you; is that right? 

Mr. Jonson. In a way; yés, sir. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, he was strutting around 
there and showing his authority ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir (p. 15831). 


Notwithstanding the demand that he “complement” his bid, John- 
son said he submitted a figure of around $53,000, but another concern 
identified as the Zack Co. took the contract with a proposal of 

7,000. 

Johnson also recalled that Cronin, during one of the discussions 
about the bidding practices, told him that “fT would go along with 
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them on things, he would try to get me some State work and I would 
have to pay him 2 percent” (p. 15832). 

Johnson also cited two instances where contractors informed him 
that they had control over certain areas and that he should refrain 
from making any bids for jobs in those areas. He identified one as 
the Kaiser Corp., which warned him not to bid for a job at the Photo- 
copy plant because “they had been in there for pues and it belonged 
to them” (p, 15836). Johnson said his firm submitted a bid but did 
not get the work. 

On another occasion, Louis Narowetz, a big ventilating contractor 
in Chicago, “took my partner and I out to lunch one time and told us 
that we should stick out on the outer edge of town and try to develop 
those little factories that are going to grow into bigger factories some 
day and that the Loop belonged to him and the other boys” (p. 
15836). Johnson’s partner then was E. W. Berg, present owner of 
Berg, Inc. 

Jokinaon testified that he also was required to pay $50 each to 
Cronin. for five apprentices furnished by the union. On a couple of 
occasions he passed the money to Cronin in an empty cigarette box (p. 
15834). 

Johnson also asserted that business agents Ray Caldwell and 
Joseph Kaberlein each collected $50 from him for the settlement of 
aan grievances, that he gave Cronin a $75 set of cuff links as a 
Christmas present, and that his partner, Berg, spent “probably around 
$100” for a wedding present for Cronin’s daughter. 

Johnson recalled one instance where he visited a job and found 
the apprentice working alone. The apprentice told him the other 
men had just gone to lunch, but the superintendent on the project in- 
formed him that the men didn’t report. until 9 o’clock, left at 10 and 
remained away until 2:30, “I told the apprentice to tell them, to 
fire them when they come in. So he fired them, and that. was almost 
the end of his union career. I had to pay them an extra day’s wages 
each because they had been fired wrongly. They should be fired by 
an executive of the company” (p. 15839). 

Although he started in business in 1948, Wilbur Jolicoeur of Me- 
dina, Ill., president of the Jolicoeur Metal & Heating Co., Melrose 
Park, did not enter into any arrangement with local 73 to form a 
union shop until 1952. He testified that either Cronin or Shannon 
Troutman told him to bring $300 in cash to the union hall and that 
it was “compensation for the union officers” (p. 15841). 

In 1953 or 1954, Jolicoeur said, he started to bid on industrial work. 
Almost immediately, according to Jolicoeur, he began to get calls from 
the union “saying that our shop wasn’t big enough, wasn’t equipped 
well enough to handle big work; that we shouldn’t be taking it.” At 
the same. time he was told, “we shouldn’t even attempt to undertake 
any job larger than $5,000, and if we did, we should call down to the 
hall and get clearance from them first” (p. 15841). 

Jolicoeur could not say whether the calls were coming from Cronin 
or Troutman but, “just those two are the only gentlemen I have had 
any dealings with at the union.” 


Mr. Kennepy. You can’t identify any particular call with 
any particular individual, but the people that called you from. 
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the headquarters were either Mr, Troutman or Mr. Cronin; is 
that right? 


Mr. Joticozur. Yes (pp. 15843-15844). 


Jolicoeur disregarded the instructions and thereafter, “when we 
were called in to bid on a job, we just went ahead and bid it, unless we 
got a call.” He estimated that there were six or seven instances where 
the union called “and told us not to turn in our bid,” and there was 
one occasion involving work at the Illinois Institute of Technology in 
Chicago where the union told him what bid to make. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr, Joticozur. Well, we were bidding the job, and I think 
it was about the day before the bids were to go in, or I think 
2 days before. I got a call from the hall and was asked if I 
was bidding the job and I said “Yes.” 

They mentioned that I shouldn’t be bidding, but if I were 
going to go ahead with it, they would give me a number to 
go in with before the bidding was due. 

Mr. Kennepy. They would tell you what you were to bid? 

Mr. Joticorur. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you bidon it? 

Mr. Joticozur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you bid on it? 

Mr. Joticozur. Well, rather than go into the false price, 1 
just forgot about the whole thing. 

Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t want to be mixed up with that? 

Mr. Joticorur. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the size of the job, approxi- 
mately ? 

Mr. Joticozur. Well, I would be a little bit reluctant to 
ay I would imagine $25,000 or $30,000. 

r, Kennepy. It was the men’s residence hall at the Illi- 
nois Institute of tous 

Mr. Joticorur. Yes (p. 15842). 


An affidavit dated November 25, 1958, obtained by Irwin Langen- 
bacher, assistant counsel to the committee, from Arthur L. Melsoti 
vice president of John H. Nelson Oo., In¢., heating and sheet-metal 
contractors in Chicago, continued the samé theme. Nelson’s affidavit 
stated that his company’s usual contracts are around $1,000, “and our 
highest has been $38,000.” 


‘About a year or two ago one of our salesmen obtained plans from 


a general contractor pertaining to the ventilating installation at a 
school. Shortly afterward I received a call from either Cronin, 
Troutman or Tracy of local 73 who said I was not supposed to bid on 
school jobs, and I said I did not intend to. No bid was entered by 
our company,” the affidavit declared. 

Another variation on the $300 “going-into-business” arrangement 
was related to the committee by John Merrow of Hometown, II1., 
owner of the J & M Heating Co. He wasa member of local 73 before 
he decided to go into business for himself. 

Merrow opened his shop in April 1954 and employed union men. 
He wanted to make his contribution to the welfare and ion funds 
for his employees so he called the union and was told, “How can you 
do that when you are not even a contractor?” (p. 15845). 
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Kaberlein, the business en ie pulled the men out of his shop 
and he had to go back to work for another contractor because, “I 
didn’t understand that I had to clear the hall to go into business.” In 
August he contacted the union again and was instructed to — be- 
fore the board where he signed that he was willing to pay welfare and 
pension fund contributions. 

The next step, according to Merrow, was an inspection of his place 
by Kaberlein who expressed doubts about his ability to succeed. 
Kaberlein then “suggested” that he pay $300 “for the Christmas 
baskets and the older sheet-metal workers.” 


The Cuatrman. They started collecting Christmas baskets 
in September ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is what he said, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is that? 

Mr. Merrow. That is what he said. 

The Cuarrman. Did you believe him? 

Mr Merrow. Well, I have my own opinion, I don’t know 
what it is. 

The CHarmman. I am sure you did have an opinion, an«| 
you knew it was just a shakedown, didn’t you? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I have heard of it a lot of times, it is 
standard practice. 

The Cuamrman. And you were then experienced ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir, and I have been in the union quite a 
while. 

The Carman. And so you knew how they operated ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. You knew what that was for? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, It went to the officers, didn’t it ? 

Mr. Merrow. Pardon me? 

The Cuarrman. It went tothe officers? 

Mr. Merrow. I can’t say that, and I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t think it ever went beyond them, 
do you? 

Mr. Merrow. There are a lot of old sheet-metal workers, 
and I know if they come to my shop they couldn’t hold a 
job very long. 

The Crarrman. There are old people in all professions 
and all vocations, and do you know of them getting this 
money ? 

Mr. Merrow. I never heard of it. 

The Cuamrman. What is that? 

Mr. Merrow. I never heard of it. 

The Cuarman. All right. I understand the staff has 
examined the books of the union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And they find no entry anywhere where 
any money was paid out for old sheet-metal workers? 

Mr. Kennepy. Or that this money was ever received in 
the books. 

The Cuareman. There is no record or accounting of this 
money ; is that correct? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct (pp. 15846-15847). 
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Summoned to the witness stand after Merrow completed his testi- 
mony, Kaberlein denied categorically and caetreoniin that Merrow 
“or any contractor” ever paid him any money or that he ever engaged 
in any way in the rigging of bids. He also denied that the union 
operated a hiring hall and that employers were under no compulsion 
to come to the union for workers. He conceded that occasionally an 
employer who is unable to find someone to fill a job will come to the 
union to find out if there are any men waiting for work, but insisted 
that they were not compelled to do so. 

Kaberlein testified that he and the other officers received about the 
same salary, $350 a week and $258 a month in expenses. The last 
election was in 1957 and the officers were elected “by acclamation.” 
None of the candidates who were elected had any opposition, 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Kaberlein, do you have in your union, 

local 73, a fund for the relief of old, indigent sheet metal 
workers ? 

Mr. Kasertetn. There is no fund, and we don’t collect 
for any fund. 

The Cuarman. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Kapertern. There is no fund. 

The Carman, There is no fund maintained by your 
union for that purpose ? 

Mr. Kapertern. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Either from voluntary donations or from 
dues or assessments ? 

Mr. Kaperter. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. No such fund has ever existed in your 
union ¢ 

Mr. Kasertern. No (p. 15852). 


But Cronin testified that there had been a fund going back to 
1925 or 1926 and “it lasted until about 4 or 5 years ago.” No record 
of receipts or disbursements was ever kept and “none of these people 
who testified ever sent me 5 cents,” Cronin declared. 


The CuHarrman. All right. I wanted to get that clear. 
There was no fund in the first place for hee people to 
send money to? 

Mr. Crontyn. Well, I don’t know how far back you refer 


The Carman. I am talking about these who testified. 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know. I haven’t got the testimony in 
front of me. I can’t tell you. Some of these fellows said 
it was 1947 and 1948. At that time maybe they did con- 
tribute something. 

The Cuarrman. Well, did they ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t know, 

The Cuateman. In other words, there is no record ? 

Mr. Cronin. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And someas late as 1954. 

Me Crontn. I don’t think there was 1 cent later than 

that. 

The CuarrmMan. So 1954 couldn’t be correct ? 

Mr. Crontn. It could and it couldn’t be, Senator. I am 
not sure. 
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The Carman. Who administered that fund ? 

Mr. Crontn. Well, we would usually pick somebody who 
was out of work to handle it and nab notes, letters, that 
were sent in to the union by men who were out of work, and 
at times there were as many as 200 or 300 or 400. 

At that time, the contributions never, never came up to 
what were needed to make up the Christmas baskets. n- 
tractors would send in trucks. We would buy the baskets, 
use the money that. was sent in for that purpose, and if money 
We necessary we did take it out of the union at that time to 
a 

The Carman. Are there any records of the money you 
took out of the union ¢ 

Mr. Crontn. Well, I imagine they would be there. But 
that is some years ago, now. 

The Cuatrman. Wouldn’t you know as president whether 
you kept records or not ? 

Mr. Cronin. I don’t keep the books, Mr. McClellan. 

The Cuatmman. No, but you supervise it. You are re- 
sponsible, if you have any duties at all (p. 15854). 


Cronin finally conceded that no records existed to substantiate his 
testimony. 
j ahs Cuaiman, Did you ever refuse to take checks for that 
und ? 
Mr. Cronin. I certainly did. 
The Cuamman. Why? 
Mr. Crontn. Because we didn’t want them. The men, 
they sent them in voluntarily, and we sent them back to them. 
he Cuarmrman. You sent the checks back? 
Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 
* eo a * * 


The Cuarrman. You don’t take checks or cash for contri- 
bution to this fund ? 

Mr. Cronin. There are no checks or contributions coming 
in for any fund at this time. 

The CHamman. You say you have no fund now, but you 
have had it. I am talking about when you had the fund. 
Did you insist on cash or did you accept checks? 

Mr. Crontn. No; we did not. We would take anything 
then. 

The Cuamman. You would take anything you could get 
(p. 15855). 


Merrow positively identified Kaberlein as the man to whom he paid 
the $300 and Johnson returned to identify both Kaberlein and Cronin 
as the men who took cash from him. Kaberlein said the only ex- 
planation he could give was that, “I presume they made false entries 
in their income tax returns.” Cronin called Johnson’s testimony 
“an unmitigated lie” (p. 15857). 

Cronin denied any connection whatsoever with a check of the Sun- 
beam Heating & Air Conditioning Co. dated October 30, 1952, drawn 
to the order of M. E, Garvey, trustee, and endorsed by Garvey and 
Marie Garvey with a notation, “received cash.” However, he did 
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identify a check for $2,500 drawn to his order by Marie Garvey on 
October 31, 1952, as a dividend he received on his stock in the Sunbeam 
concern. 


The Cuamman. Did you declare that dividend on your 
income tax ? 

Mr. Cronin. I think I did. Well, I had two, then, Sen- 
ator. I received two dividend checks, one of which I re- 
ceived and one of which I inadvertently did not report. 

The Cuarrman. How much was the amount of the other? 

Mr. Cronrn. The other one was $2,500 (p. 15862). 

ea * 


% * * 


The Cuamman. Why was this stock dividend handled in 
this fashion, paid to a trustee and then by the trustee to you? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. You have no explanation of it? 

Mr. Cronin. I have no explanation whatsoever. 

The Cuarmman. Was it a device to conceal your owner- 
ship in the company ? 

Mr. Cronin, No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was your ownership in the company gen- 
erally known ? 

Mr. Crontn. I don’t think it was; no (p. 15863). 


Mr. Cronin declared flatly that he never received any money or any- 
thing of value, directly or indirectly, from any contractors, contrac- 
tors’ associations, or representatives of individuals or associations. 


The Cuarrman. The Chair yesterday announced that this 
record, when the sharp conflict arose between the testimony 
of Mr. Cronin and Mr. Burrows, that that record would be 
sent to the Justice Department. Itis perfectly apparent now 
that the whole record of this sentisuilar series of investiga- 
tions, particularly with relation to the operations of local 73, 
Mr. Cronin’s activities and others who have been testifyin 
here, will go to the Justice Department for its attention aid 
for appropriate action. 

I am convinced that there is certainly willful perjury, and 
I might agree with you, some of the biggest lies I have heard 
em ly in a long time have been testified to here under oath. 

t is an imposition upon the Government of the United States 
to have people come before this committee and willfully and 
deliberately lie or give false testimony. It is a crime, and 
it is a crime that should be punished, and I am urging the 


Justice Department to take immediate and et a action 


to pursue it to the end that justice may be administered, and 
those who are guilty punished (pp. 15865-15866). 


The tribulations of a shop owner who first agreed to pay the $400 
“fee” for the privilege of becoming a union shop and then revolted 
when an attempt was made to jack the figure up to $1,600, were recited 
to the committee by Emil Gene, operator of the Round Oak Sales & 
Service Co., Chicago. He had been in business since 1927 but decided 
in 1953 that he wanted a union shop. He contacted local 73 and a few 
days later Ray Caldwell and another business agent inspected the 
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premises. Caldwell telephoned him after that and made arrange- 
ments for Gene to visit the union office (p. 15867). 

Genc testified he went to the union hall and talked to a man he 
thought was “Mr. Tracy,” but he later learned it was Cronin with 
whom he had the conversation. Cronin spelled out the regulations, 
including one that specified one helper for every seven sheet-metal 
workers. This caused Genc to Seneurtialeant the number of companies 
that do not have a union shop and Cronin warned him “to just worry 
about myself.” This was followed by a demand for $400 in cash, and 
Genc testified Cronin said to him, “Every contractor pays that. Don’t 
act so surprised. You probably know it” (p. 15868). 

Cronin, according to Genc, said he would make an arrangement 
for collection of the $400 and, about 3 or 4 months later, a man Genc 
could not identify appeared at the shop and said, “I come over here, 
I guess you know, to pick up the money. Harry sent me.” Harry 
is Cronin’s nickname. 

Genc testified he told his visitor he was willing to give him the 
money but suddenly the visitor remarked that there were four busi- 
ness agents on the street and “I want $400 for each one of them.” 


The Cuarrman. $400 for each of the four? 

Mr. Genc. Yes. So I got violent and shoved him off and 
got mad. The man turned around. He walked out of the 
shop and by the time I got to the office he was gone. Then 
I didn’t hear anything from anybody until, from 1954, until 
I started building my own building. When I started build- 
ing my own building once on Wednesday afternoon I walked 
in and I see all the union there, except the bricklayers and 
plumbers, every one of the two or three business agents are 
on the corner and Mr. Ray Caldwell asked me, he said, “Who 
the heck tell you or give you any idea you can build a 
building ?” 

The CHamman. “Who in the heck told you you could 
build a building?” 

Mr. Genco. Yes. I said, “Nobody did. Why?” 

He said, “Who is going to do your heating?” 

I said, “I am a heating contractor. I will do it myself.” 

He said, “You will like hallelujah.” He said, “I will 
show you who will do your job. I will stop the job.” 

I said, “That is kind of silly. I am a heating contractor. 
Do you mean to tell me I can’t put my heating in my own 
building?” 

He said, “Heck no; I will show you that you cannot.” 

Well, in the meantime another businessman came in, Mr. 
Sullivan, head of the Building Trades Union, and he said 
“Why in the heck don’t you join the union?” 

I said, “I want to, but I was asked for $400, and then 
somebody come in collecting $1,600. How do I know if the 
are not going to come in for some more later on?” I said, 
“T am not going to join anybody.” I said, “I would join a 
union providing I don’t pay any money.” 

He was very much amazed. Mr. Ray Caldwell told him, 
Mr. Sullivan, I was a damn liar; I had no proof. That was 
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it. They did stop my work and I have to go through lots 
of pain. 
he Cuarrman. They did what to ae work ? 

Mr. Genco. I said they did stop the building. 

The Cuarrman. They did stop it? 

Mr. Genco. Yes; they did. 

The Cuamman. Stopped work? : 

Mr. Geno. Stop work on my building. They make 
the ironworkers pull out of there; they make the electricians 
- pull out of there. The bricklayers were the only union 
where they were so sure I was on the up and up, because we 
had all union help. There was nobody working on the build- 
ing from then when they stopped. The electricians were 
union, the bricklayers were union, the steelworkers were 
union. The only fellows who were nonunion, and we didn’t 
do any work at that time on the building, was us. 

Then we finally were compelled to finish up the building 
ourselves. When we called the union, the contractor, the 
Hamilton Gas Co. in Ging. asking when they were going 
to put our in, they told us they were stopped ty the 
union, that I should get myself straightened out wit 
Sheet Metal Workers. 

I told them there was nothing to straighten up. So I 
went over to see Mr. David from the Hamilton Gas Co., and 
he told me, he said, “What the heck, why don’t you pay off 
the $1,600 and get yourself straightened out?” 

The Cuarrman. $1,600? 

Mr. Genc. Yes. I don’t know where he got it from, or 
how he got it, but exactly that is what they told me. Finally, 
a couple of months later, Mr. Ray Caldwell called me on the 
telephone. He said, “Emil, you haven’t got the gas and 
the windows yet.” I told him we are just making a con- 
tract with a nonunion contractor to put the gas in. He said, 
“Well, I have released your job.” 

The Cuamman. He what? 

Mr. Genco. That he would release our job. He said he 
would call off the stop. About 10 minutes later I got a call 
from the Hamilton Gas Co. and they asked us if they can 
install our gas. I told them as long as I didn’t sign up 
ye any other contractor yet, they should go ahead and 

0 SO. 
The Cuarrman. Did you ever pay the $1,600 ? 
Mr. Genc. No, sir; I didn’t pay a dime to anybody. 


The CHARMAN. o was the first one that demanded 
money of you? 


Mr. Genco. Mr. Harry Cronin. 

‘ The Cuarrman. Mr. Cronin, the witness who testified 
ere? 

Mr. Geno. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How were you able to identify him ? 

Mr. Geno. Well, I saw him yesterday in the morning. I 
didn’t think that was him, I thought it was Mr. Tracy un- 
til he come over here and sat down to testify. He is the gen- 
tleman I talked to (pp. 15868-15869). 


the 
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Warren A. Tapper, who testified in his initial appearance before 
the committee that he laid $250 on the breakfast table in Cronin’s 
home, made a search of his records for the month of August 1949, 
after Cronin labeled his testimony as false. Returning to the wit- 
ness stand, Tapper produced a petty cash ticket dated August 31, 1949, 
for $250 which bore the notation, “Sheet Metal Workers Union,” in 
handwriting Tapper said was his secretary’s. This was placed in the 
committee’s record as an exhibit. pe 

In view of Cronin’s assertion that Tapper had never been in his 
home, Tapper then described in detail the interior of the Cronin 
dwelling and particularly the breakfast room where he said he laid 
the $250 on the table. 

Testimony that the so-called working agreement between a shop 
and local 73 ceased to have any meaning just as soon as any change 
occurred in the shop management was forthcoming from the next 
three witnesses, all of whom were identified at various times with 
the ownership of a company formed in 1952. 

James L. Moore, presently the owner of the James Moore Heating 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill., and Emmett D. Wells, now the owner of the 
Wells Heating & Sheet Metal Co., Des Plaines, formed a partner- 
ship in September of 1952 which operated under the name of the 
Acme Heating Co. 

Moore said that about 2 months after the business opened Ray 
Caldwell and Shannon Troutman, the two business agents for local 73, 
visited the shop and said, “We wasn’t su to open a shop with- 
out first going through the union hall.” en they said there would 
be this money to be paid in (p. 15874). 

Moore didn’t remember which one asked for the payment of $300 
but did recall distinctly that cash was specified. ve said he and 
Wells each put up $150 from their personal funds and “we laid it on 
a workbench inthe shop. I don’t know who picked it up.” 

a Kennepy. What was the purpose of making the pay- 
ment 

Mr. Moore. Well, they said it was for like a fund in case 
you was ever in any trouble or you needed bailing out of 
jail or anything like that, that there would be money there 
for that purpose (p. 1587 B). 


About a year later, Moore testified, he and Wells dissolved their 
paren Wells took over his interest and he started a shop of 
118 Own. 

Nobody came around for quite a while, Moore said, but eventually 
Caldwell and Troutman visited him again and told him he would have 
to pay $150. He cashed a personal check and took the money to the 
union hall in an envelope where Caldwell and Troutman told him 
“just to lay it on the desk” (p. 18877). 

Wells told the committee he was less fortunate. After he pur- 
chased Moore’s interest he, too, was visited and he had to pay $200 
extra. He said Caldwell originally told him he would have to pay 
$300, but eventually they settled for the $200. Wells said he wrote a 
check out for cash, took it to the bank, got the money and handed it 
to Caldwell outside the bank (p. 15880). 

A year later, Wells testified, he sold Acme Heating to Wallace J. 
Lischett and left the area. He returned in July of 1955, purchased 
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a truck and machinery and rented a building, and then called Cald- 
well “to get approval again” p- 15880). 

“He said they wasn’t OK’ing any shops at that particular time. 
* * * So I went to work for another shop and worked for about 6 
months or 7” (p. 15881), Wells declared. Periodically, he got in 
touch with Caldwell and, finally, in February or March of 1956, “I 
got approval then to open up another business’ (p. 15881). 

By this time, Wells said, the “ante” had gone up and he was com- 
pelled to deliver $400 in cash to Caldwell. 

Wells testified that he gave a signed statement telling about the 
payments to Assistant Counsel Langenbacher of the committee and 
told Caldwell about it when he went to the union hall to get some 
sheet-metal workers. He said Caldwell took him to the office of 
the union lawyer, Nathan M. Cohen, because “I was under the im- 
pression I might need some counsel” (p, 15882). Wells said he had 
a copy of the statement he had given to Langenbacher, and Cohen 
looked it over. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he ae you as to whether you had 
made the payments or not 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Cohen didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who questioned you? 

Mr. Wetts. I don’t think I was questioned. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you make any statement to them or 
make any written statement to them that you had not made 
these payments ? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What statement did you make? 

eae Wetts. Well, I am afraid I don’t know the contents 
of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who dictated that statement ? 

Mr. Wetts. Mr. Cohen. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cohen? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr, Kennepy. And you signed the statement? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know what the statement said ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Cohen gave you a copy of the state- 
ment? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did anybody ask you when you were down 
there with Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Cohen, if they wanted the 
truth as to whether you had made these payments or not— 
did you say that to Mr. Caldwell or Mr. Cohen ? 

Mr. Wetts. I think maybe I did; I am sure I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did they say ? 

Mr. Wetts. They didn’t say anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. They didn’t answer that question ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they give you a copy of the statement 
that you signed ? 

Mr. Wetts. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Well, now, did you or did you not make the 
payments that you have testified to here? 

Mr. Wetts. I did make the payments. 

Mr. Kennepy. And if you said anything in the statement 
to the contrary, then that statement is incorrect; is that 


— 
r. Wetts. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why would you sign such a statement or 
why did you sign a statement down there at union head- 
quarters or Mr. Cohen’s office? 

Mr. We ts. I wanted to stay on the good side of both. 
ace Kennepy. You wanted to stay on the good side of 

th 

The Cuarrman. Which one were you afraid of ? 

Mr. Wetts. Both. 

The Cuarrman. Are you scared now ? 

Mr. Wetts. I am a little shaky. 

The Cyaan. On which side? 

Mr. Wetts, Both sides, I suppose. 

The Cuatrman. You are aking all over, are you! All 
right; proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

* * * * ES 


The Cuarrman,. I want to ask you something. You say 
you want to stay on the good side of both; is that mght? 

a Wetts. That is why I went to the office; that is what 
I said. 

The Cuamman. That is what you said to them? 

Mr. Wets. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I want to ask you now: Are you on the 
side of truth or are you up here telling a lie? 

Mr. We ts. I am telling the truth. 

The Cuamman. You are telling the truth today, are you? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. If you are up here misrepresenting these 
facts, you ought to be punished for it, and you realize that, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, you are now under oath and you 
are swearing what you have said here to be the absolute truth. 

Mr. Wetts. Ido (pp. 15883-15885). 


Lischett, the present owner of Acme Heating, supplied the final 
installment of the three-phase manipulation of the “working agree- 
ment” affecting that company. Lischett said he contacted local 73 
after he took over the company from Wells in October of 1954, and 
Caldwell and Troutman came around to see him. 

“Mr. Caldwell had a talk with me and told me it would cost $400 
to become a unionized shop. I informed them that the shop was 
unionized when Mr, Wells had it, and I was told in so many words 
that that didn’t take effect; if I wanted to do new construction it 
would cost me $400. At a later date, Mr. Caldwell came to me and 
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I gave Caldwell $400, and I made out a check for cash and cashed it 
and gave Mr. Caldwell the money in an envelope,” Lischett declared. 


Mr, Kennepy. Why did you give him the cash? 


Mr. Lascuerr. Because, sir, he would not accept a check, 
and I had to do new construction to make a living (p. 
15886). 


Lischett identified a check to the order of cash dated December 30, 
1954, which bore a notation, “Union dues.” Lischett said the hand- 
writing on the check was his wife’s. 

After cashing the check, Lischett asserted, he took the money to 
the union office and handed it to Caldwell. 


Mr. Kennepy. What reason did they give you for making 
you pay the $400? 

r. Liscuerr. At the time, sir, I asked them and I was 
informed it was a special fund, and I tried to make inquiries 
about it, and I was told in so many words, it is a Special fund 
and if you want to be in the heating business and do new 
construction, that is it, and I was in no position to question 


the gentleman. 
* He ok * * 
Senator Kennepy. As I understand, this shop was already 
unionized. 


Mr. Lascuerr. Yes, sir. 


Senator Kennepy. And you had union sheet-metal 
workers ? 


Mr. Lascuerr. Yes, sir; and the shop was unionized three 
times previously. 

Senator Kennepy. Why did you have to, or why did you 
telephone local 73, then? 

r. Liscuerr. Because, as I said, it is a common practice 
when you go in business, you have to notify them that you 
are going into business or otherwise they will stop the job. 
If you get a heating contractor building a new Titans the 
union walks in and pulls your men and all of the rest of the 
trades off, and that is the end of your contract (p. 15887). 


Just as Cronin and Kaberlein had done before them, Caldwell and 
Troutman took the witness stand to deny categorically the testimony 
that anybody had ever given money to them. 

Caldwell did testify that Lischett brought an envelope to the union 
office which, he said, was left with the girl at the switchboard. Cald- 
well declared that the envelope contained $200, not $400, as Lischett 
had testified, and he said that he made several visits to Lischett’s 
shop to return the money because he didn’t know why Lischett had 
done it. Finally, he said, he found Lischett making an installation 
at a dwelling and turned the money back to him. He asserted that 
Lischett took the $200 out of the envelope and put it in his pocket. 

Lischett was called back and gave still another version of this inci- 
dent. He acknowledged that Caldwell had come to the house where 
he was working with a steamfitter named “Mike” Porter, who also 
had an inbareat bi this time in Acme Heating. He said Caldwell and 
Porter got into a heated argument about union payoffs and Porter 
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threatened to tell the “Kefauver committee” about it, after which 
Caldwell handed the envelope to Porter and the latter, in turn, handed 
itovertohim. But Lischett claimed there was nothing in the envelope 
when he got it from Porter. 

Caldwell denied that there was any conversation about shakedowns 
or payofis or that Porter iheietanad: to inform a congressional com- 
mittee that he was forcing employers to pay cash to him. 

Subsequent to the hearings the committee obtained a sworn state- 
ment from Melvin Andrew (Mike) Porter, presently a student at the 
University of Florida, in which Porter declared that “it is my recollec- 
tion that the contents of this envelope amounted to $200” and it was 
handed “either to me or Lischett.” Porter stated that he had told 
Caldwell he was disposed to tell a congressional subcommittee what 
Caldwell and the other business agents of the Sheet Metal Workers in 
the Chicago area were doing and he also expressed the opinion that 
Caldwell returned the money because he was apprehensive that “I 
would blow my top” before an investigating committee. The affidavit 
stated further that “it is my. recollection that the money returned by 
Caldwell was redeposited to the company’s account and the company 
books should show this.” The affidavit also said, “I should add that 
Caldwell kept the money upwards of a year before returning the 
amount in the manner I have described.” 

Caldwell testified before the committee that the only thing he ever 
received as a business agent was “a fruitcake, a basket of fruit, or a 
bottle of whisky at Christmas.” Troutman said his Christmas gifts 
were in a nature of “a couple of turkeys, maybe four or five cartons 
of cigarettes, five or six bottles of whisky that I don’t use, and fruit- 
cake or something like that. No money, if that is what you are asking 
about” (p. 15894). i 

James J. Tracy, secretary-treasurer of local 73 since 1948, testified 
briefly. Aside from his $350-a-week salary from, the union and the 
$258 a month in expenses, Tracy listed his other sources of income 
since 1950 as the Kern-Weber Corp., a, building company of which he 
was president, and the Able Co., a sign-erecting company in which 


he was a stockholder. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, have you heard of the practice of re- 
quiring contractors to pay a certain amount of money in order 
to open up a union shop? 

Mr. Tracy. No; I haven’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever received any money from 
any contractors, directly or indirectly, yourself? 

r. Traoy. No, sir; 1 haven't. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know of any of your fellow union 
officials who have received any money directly or indirectly 
from any such shop? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you received anything of value di- 
rectly or indirectly—and when I speak of value, I mean more 
than $50—directly or indirectly from any contractor ? 

Mr. Tracy. No, sir; [have not (p. 15909). 
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At the conclusion of the hearings, Chairman McClellan made the 
following summation: 


The Chair has previously observed in the course of the 
taking of the testimony that there is considerable evidence or 
testimony of witnesses before the committee in this particular 
series of hearings that is in irreconcilable conflict. ‘There is 
no way to reconcile it and find thetruth. There is no way to 
accept it as oe honest differences of opinion, and there is 
definitely willful perjury present before this committee, 
having been committed by some of the witnesses who have 
testified. 

The committee has no power to prosecute or to enforce the 
laws against perjury or any other crime. For that reason, 
as we have heretofore stated, this complete record will go to 
the Justice Department, because those who have imposed 
upon this committee and upon their Government by coming 
here and willfully perjuring themselves, belong in the peni- 
tentiary, and I hope that will be the end result, and the fruits 
of the labors of the Justice Department, who has the responsi- 
bility for pursuing it and to the end that justice may be 
meted out to those who are guilty. 

Of course, it goes without saying that as counsel has sug- 
gested to me, this practice we find from evidence before the 
committee is going on, this shakedown and this paying for 
the privilege of working, and paying for the privilege of 
operating a business or buying what wé call labor peace, this 
is not the only instance of it. e have had others. 

It is an outrageous situation, and it is un-American, and 
it should not prevail or be permitted to exist in any decent 
society anywhere. It is a parasite upon the economy of this 
country. There is hardly anything that you could say about 
it that could be cantiiitieds 

I am hopeful that not only the Justice Department will be 
able to perform with effective results, but I am also hopeful 
that the Congress of the United States will meet its responsi- 
bility by the enactment of legislation, not union-busting legis- 
lation, but racketeer- and gangster- and hoodlum- and thug- 
and crook- and criminal-busting legislation. 

These practices, these evil practices, and these improper 
activities that we have discovered prevail in some areas must 
be stopped. If the Con fails to enact such legislation, 
in my judgment it will be seriously derelict in its responsi- 
bility, and the whole country will suffer as a result of its 
failure, and lack of cou to meet its responsibility, and I 
hope all citizens in this country will support the effort 
that will be made to get legislation to deal with these elements 
that are not only unwholesome, but are criminal, not only in 
intent, but in their purposes and in their activities. 
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Finpincs—Sueert Mera Workers InrernATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Cuicaco AREA 


The committee hearings on the activities of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers International Association in the Chicago area resulted in a mass 
of conflicting testimony which has been sent to the Justice Depart- 
ment for study. 

From the testimony, however, the committee finds that sheet metal 
contractors in the Chicago area were obliged to pay sums from $250 
~ $400 to officials of the union for the privilege of operating union 
shops. 

The committee also finds that officials of the Sheet Metal Workers 
Union in the Chicago area participated in the rigging of bids on city 
contracting projects. 

A great portion of the testimony concerned the alleged payott of 
$27,000 by officials of the Coleman Co., Inc., of Wichita, Kans., to 
Arthur Cronin, president of local 73 and fourth international vice 
president of the Sheet Metal Workers International Association. 
Cronin testified that he received $5,000 in December of 1954, which 
he said he returned, but denied knowing anything about the other 
$22,000. Carl L. Burrows, an official of the Coleman Co., testified 
that $27,000 was paid to Cronin. He acknowledged that Cronin had 
returned the $5,000 in 1954 but stated he was personally present on two 
other occasions when Cronin accepted payments of $2,000 and $5,000. 
A third individual, now dead, was declared to have been the inter- 
mediary in connection with other payments the Coleman Co. claims 
to have made. 

The committee finds from all of the evidence before it that these 
conflicts in testimony are so irreconcilable that they will permit no 
other conclusion than that willful perjury was committed. The record 
will not support any inference that variances in testimony are the 
result of honest differences of opinion, mistaken belief, or miscon- 
ception of fact. 

The power to prosecute for perjury rests with the Department of 
Justice. The committee accordingly has forwarded to the Department 
an official transcript of the record before it. 

Since the probability exists that a jury ultimately will be called 
upon to weigh the credibility of the witnesses responsible for the 
conflicts in the testimony before the committee, propriety seemingly 
forecloses any evaluation by the committee of the credibility of the 
individuals concerned. 

The committee must vigorously condemn the attempt to interfere 
with a witness under subpena to appear before it as evidenced by the 
testimony of Emmett D. Wells. ells had given a signed statement 
to a committee counsel in which he had told of making payments to 
Business Agent Ray Caldwell. When Wells made this known to 
Caldwell, he was taken to the office of the union attorney, Nathan M. 
Cohen. Wells told the committee that Cohen dictated a statement 
which he then signed, the general effect of which was to repudiate his 
previous declaration that Caldwell had collected money from him. 
In his appearance before the committee, Wells reaffirmed his initial 
statement as to the payments to Caldwell and testified that he signed 
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the statement dictated by Cohen because he wanted to “stay on the 
good side of both,” the union and the committee. 


Newsparer [npustry, New York anv VICINITY 





There were two general phases of the committee’s investigations 
into the newspaper industry. The first centered on the Newspaper 
and Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity. Allegations 
were received of (1) attempted monopolization of the newspaper and 
magazine wholesale business by certain underworld elements through 
influence over union officials, and (2) reported payoffs made to union 
officials by employer wholesalers in their quest for labor peace. 

The second phase related principally to the Teamsters Union and 
the International Longshoremen’s Association and (1) alleged pay- 
offs by major New York newspapers to officials of these unions to in- 
sure delivery of Sunday supplements, as well as (2) improper pay- 
ments to union officers by a New Jersey company printing Sunday 
supplements in order to maintain labor peace. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND MAIL DELIVERERS’ UNION OF NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY 





The Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vi- 
cinity is an Independent union with headquarters at 25 Ann Street, 
New York. Its membership is comprised of some 4,500 drivers and 
helpers engaged in the delivery of newspapers and magazines. Geo- 
graphically, the union’s jurisdiction extends over an area with a 50- 
mile radius, embracing New York City and its metropolitan environs. 

It is a democratic union with officers elected annually by secret 
ballot. The annual elections are supervised by the Honest Ballot 
Association. All contracts and major activities must be approved by 
a vote of the membership. The union is said to be noted for the fre- 
oy with which the membership overrides the policies of its 
officers. 

The Deliverers’ Union has collective bargaining agreements with 
all major morning and evening newspapers through a master contract 
negotiated with the Newspaper Publishers Association. It also has 
collective bargaining agreements with some 37 wholesalers who pur- 
chase newspapers and magazines from publishers and resell them to 
newsstands, which are negotiated with four principal groups; namely, 
the Suburban Newsdealers Association, Inc., the Morning Whole- 
salers Group, the Evening Wholesalers Group, and the Magazine 
Wholesalers Group. Approximately 40 to 50 percent of the union 
membership is employed by the aforementioned wholesalers, while the 
rest are employed by the newspapers. 

Rumors reached the committee that wholesalers of magazines and 
newspapers in the New York metropolitan area were required to make 
paroos to various union officials. 

his investigation was conducted in the face of unusual difficulties 
by Jerome S. Adlerman, now acting chief counsel, and Paul J. Tier- 
ney, assistant counsel. it represented a singular instance where even 
in preliminary interviews both officials of management and officials 
of labor unions jointly refused to give any information and, in effect, 
pleaded the fifth amendment throughout the investigation when ques- 
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tioned about the payment of bribes by management or the acceptance 
of bribes by the officials of the union. It reached the stage where a 
special executive session was set in New York to put the principal 
olen’ of each management concern and all of the union officials on 
record. They all took the fifth amendment. 

Public testimony was heard from Eee ree of the four prin- 
cipal wholesaler groups; namely, the Morning, Suburban, Evening 
and Magazine Wholesalers Groups, comprising 37 companies, all of 
whom have collective bargaining agreements with the Deliverers’ 
Union. 

Representative witnesses from the Morning Wholesalers Group 
were Harold Weinstock, Joseph Lang, and Abraham Weinberg. 

Harold Weinstock is secretary and a director of the Metropolitan 
News Co., the largest distributor of the major morning newspapers of 
New York. He holds a similar position with Kings County News 
Co., which is controlled by Metropolitan. Kings County has gross 
annual sales of approximately $1 million. Annual gross sales of 
Metropolitan are approximately $914 million. Staff accountants re- 
viewed Metropolitan’s records for the years 1956 and 1958 and learned 
that regularly, and without deviation, an average of $585 in cash 
was withdrawn at. weekly intervals from the corporation account. 
This was accomplished by drawing checks payable to cash weekly, 
and cashing such checks at a bank. 

In addition, staff accountants discovered that two checks, each 
similarly drawn to cash, in the amount of $7,500 and marked “Christ- 
mas Gifts,’ were issued in December 1956 and December 1957. The 
total amount withdrawn in this fashion over the 3-year period was 
$107,768. It was charged on the company’s books to “Miscellaneous 
travel expenses.” 

In a similar fashion but on a smaller scale, cash was withdrawn 
from the funds of Kings County News Co. Here, checks on a regular 
weekly basis were drawn payable to cash averaging $100 a week dur- 
ing the period 1956 through 1958. Further, a aunck marked “Christ- 
mas Gifts” in the amount of $1,000 was issued for each of the years 
1956, 1957, and 1958. Thus a total of $126,718 was withdrawn from 
both Metropolitan and Kings County in this fashion. In no case were 
there vouchers detailing the purposes for which this huge sum was 
expended. 

Weinstock was of little assistance to the committee in its efforts to 
ascertain the disposition of the cash regularly withdrawn in the above 
described fashion. In response to all questions in this area, Wein- 
stock sought refuge in the fifth amendment. His response was the 
same when asked if any or all of these moneys were used to pay off 
any union officials. 

The remaining two representatives of the Morning Wholesalers 
Groups, Joseph g, sole owner of Lang News Co., and Abraham 
Weslo partner in the Weinberg News Co. and the Long Island 
News Co., were similarly reluctant to assist the committee. They 
also found it necessary to invoke the fifth amendment when the com- 
mittee sought to determine the reason for frequent unsupported cash 
withdrawals and if such asney was used to bribe or otherwise im- 
properly influence union officials, or to pay tribute exacted by union 
officials, 
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According to Staff Accountant Robert J. Cofini, a total of $19,320 
was withdrawn from the Lang News Co, for the period 1955 through 
1958 through checks payable to cash in varying amounts and charged 
to “Promotional expenses” for which there were no supporting vouch- 
ers (p. 18179). The pattern was essentially the same in the Weinberg 
News Co. The total unsupported cash withdrawals from that com- 
pany for the period 1954 through 1958 were $11,589.97. 

Thereafter, the committee heard 10 additional representative em- 
ployer-wholesalers of magazines and newspapers, all of whom without 
exception resorted to the fifth amendment in response to any ques- 
tions touching on payoffs to union officials. Representing the Sub- 
urban group were: Sam Klinghoffer, president, Newark Newsdeal- 
ers Supply Co.; James Gaynor, a Gaynor News Co., which 
also operates four subsidiaries—namely, Sta: dard News Co., United 
Magazine Distributors, Inc., United Magazine Distributors of Connec- 
ticut, Inc., and the Unity News Co., Inc.; James Gelfand, president of 
Union County Newsdealers, Elizabeth, N.J.; Jersey Coast News Co., 
Asbury Park, N.J.; and New Brunswick Newsdealers Supply Co., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Representative witnesses from the Evening Wholesalers Group 
were: Alexander Feldman, sole owner of Woodhaven News Co., 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Abraham Langer, president, Al Langer News Deliv- 
ery ment Louis Feldman, sole owner of Feldman News Co., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Representi the Magazine group were: Irving Bitz, Bronx County 
News Co. and Bi-County News Co.; William Fello, Bi-County News 
Co.; Irving Ertis oe of Pacific News Co.; Solomon Levine, 
vice president and director of the Manhattan News Co., New York, 
N.Y. This group will be treated more in detail below. 

A study of the books and records of Gaynor News Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries disclosed that, during the period January 1, 1955, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, checks totaling $64,750 were drawn on the Gaynor News 
Co. account. All these checks were payable to James Gaynor, en- 
dorsed by him and charged on the company’s books as “Agent’s ex- 
penses.” The only support for these expenditures was vouchers sub- 
mitted by James Gaynor simply marked “Expenses,” or “Expense 
With Publishers.” There were no further supporting documents de- 
tailing purposes for which this money was expended. Mr. Gaynor 
prom tly invoked the fifth amendment when interrogated on these 
withdrawals. 

Furthermore, during a 4-year period between 1954 and 1958, a 
total of $24,000 in cash was withdrawn from the funds of Gaynor 
News Co. and its four subsidiaries. A check payable to cash in the 
amount of $200 was drawn on the Gaynor News Co. account at the 
beginning of each and every month, while $100 was similarly with- 
drawn from each of the subsidiary company accounts on a monthly 
basis. They were charged on the company books as “promotional 
expenses,” but there were no supporting vouchers of any kind specify- 
ing the expenditure of this money. 

aving witnessed the spectacle of 13 representatives of the em- 
ployer wholesalers of newspapers and magazines seeking refuge in 
the fifth amendment, the committee turned to officials of the News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers’ Union with the hope that some coopera- 
tion might be forthcoming from them. 
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Every officer, business agent, and member of the executive board 
resorted to the fifth amendment with the exception of Joseph Baer 
and John McQuade, newly elected president cad business representa- 
tive, respectively, They refused to answer questions relating to their 
personal finances, whether they had received any payments from 
wholesalers or representatives of newspapers, or whether they were 
in possession of any information relating to improper papmenr® from 
wholesalers or representatives of any newspapers to officials of the 
union. 

The union officials taking refuge in the fifth amendment were: 


Samuel Feldman, former president who was defeated in an 
election on May 4, 1959, immediately preceding his appearance. 

Stanley Lehman, secretary-treasurer. 

Anthony J. Finamore, former vice president defeated in May 
4, 1959, elections. 

airy Breslow, former member of executive committee, and 
newly elected vice president. 

Henry Weinstein, sergeant-at-arms. 

Harry Porter, sergeant-at-arms. 

John Lawrence, Jr., former business agent, defeated in May 4 
elections; Lawrence further refused to answer questions as to his 
relationship with William Fello, an officer in Bi-County News 
Co., who, according to Robert Greene, accompanied Lawrence 
when the latter was questioned by the Nassau County, N.Y., 
Police Department. 

Harry Waltzer, business agent. 

Irving Reben, former member of the executive council. 

Joseph Ricciardi, executive council member. 

Nicholas Scanlon, executive council member. 

Vincent Setteducato, executive council member. 

John Lubischer, executive council member. 

Louis Aiges, executive council member. 

Joseph Chiari, executive council member. 

Al Schneider, executive council member. 

William Walsh, former business agent and defeated candidate 
for business agent in May 4, 1959, election. 


The testimony of Joseph Baer, newly elected president of the union, 
and John J. McQuade provide a refreshing contrast to that of the 
other union officials. Baer denied ever having received any money 
from any wholesaler, or having been approached along those lines by 
any wholesaler. McQuade similarly denied receiving any such pay- 
ments and denied any knowledge that other officials of the unions 
might have received payoffs. He told the committee he was puzzled 
and unable to understand why his fellow officers exercised their con- 
stitutional privilege in response to questions regarding payoffs, 

Alan Hathaway, managing editor of Newsday, Long Island’s largest 
newepeper explained to the committee how the Deliverers’ Union 
demanded a contract with Newsday, although no employees of News- 
day were members of the union, and resorted to violence in an attempt 
to enforce its demands. 

For some 18 years, and until early December 1958, Newsday con- 
tracted for the delivery of their papers by the Rockaway News Co., 
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one of the largest newspaper-magazine wholesalers in the country. 
The Deliverers’ Union represented the employees of Rockaway. None 
of the employees of Newsday were members of this union. 

Officials of Newsday learned that, effective December 5, 1958, mem- 
bers of the Deliverers’ Union at Rockaway News Co. would refuse to 
handle deliveries of any newspapers. This resulted from difficulties 
which Rockaway was having with the union flowing from Rockaway’s 

recarious financial condition at the time. (Rockaway News Co. went 
into bankruptcy shortly thereafter.) 

To meet this crisis, Newsday immediately commenced direct deliv- 
ery of their newspapers through use of rental equipment operated by 
supervisory personnel. Direct delivery was continued until December 
29, 1958. 

Hathaway testified that early on the morning of December 5, 1958, 
when direct delivery began, three union representatives, namely, 
Joseph Baer, John Lawrence, Jr., and Harry Waltzer, visited officials 
of the newspaper, bluntly informing them that they were there to 
negotiate a contract with Newsday “on the spot” for the direct deliv- 
ery of their paper. The union representatives were informed that 
(1) Newsday was in no position to negotiate since their contract with 
Rockaway News Co. was still in foree and effect, (2) that none of the 
Newsday employees were members of the Deliverers’ Union. Thus 
a contract with the union would be a “top down” and an improper 
contract. 

With Newsday’s refusal to discuss a contract, a picket line was 
immediately placed outside the newspaper offices. The Woodhaven 
News Co., another wholesaler in the area which was financially sound 
and had a contract with the union, was desirous of taking over the 
delivery of Newsday. However, the union was insistent on a direct 
contract with Newsday, and refused to permit delivery by any whole- 
saler. In view of the union position, Woodhaven withdrew from any 
negotiations to deliver papers for Newsday. 

uring the picketing a circular was distributed by the union ex- 
plaining their position in the controversy. In part, it read: 


We feel very strongly that we shall not and will not work 
for any employer whom Newsday wishes to choose as a stic- 
cessor to Rockaway News Supply Co. (p. 18159). 


The chairman asked Mr. Hathaway: 


What was the purpose of that? What is your understand- 
ing of that? Was it to force you to make a direct contract ? 
Mr. Harnaway. To force us to make a direct. contract 
which we had never at any time had. 
* * * * * 


The Cuarmman. Your previous contracts had been with 
those distributing agencies that actually rendered the service ? 

Mr. Haraway. That is right. And Rockaway News; 
that is the only one. 

The Cuarrman. None of your own employees were mem- 
bers of this union ? 

Mr. Harrraway. We had no employees members of the 
union. 
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The Cuamman. And yet the union was trying to force 
you, although you had no employees members of the union, 
to make a contract directly with them ? 

Mr. Hatuaway. That is correct (p. 18159). 


As an explanation of the union’s adamant demands for a direct 
contract, Mr. Hathaway testified : 


Mr. Hatruaway. We believed that the union feels it would 
have more direct control over the operations of a newspaper 
and can on far less pretext stop deliveries of the newspaper 
than it can when it works through a wholesaler or wholesale 
association (p. 18157). 


A month later, the union’s position remained unchanged, as was 
revealed by a letter to Newsday from the union’s counsel: 


Mr. Kennepy. And in this letter, Mr. Chairman, of Jan- 
uary 5, 1959, exhibit No. 2, signed by O’Donnell & Schwartz, 
counsel to the union, it states over here on the top paragraph 


on poge 2: 

“This will advise you that we are not entering into any 
discussions or negotiations with any news company concern- 
ing the delivery of Newsday.” 

o even if this other company, Libeo, or the employees, 
wished to join the union, the newspaper union, as has been 
indicated here, he wouldn’t even take them in. 

Mr. Harnaway. That would be our understanding, Mr. 
Kennedy, and I would like you to note that the dates of those 
two communications there, they are a month apart. 

ok * cS * * 


The CHamrman. What did this mean, this paragraph here 
in this letter of January 5, which says: 

“This will advise you that we are not entering into any 
discussions or negotiations with any news company concern- 
ing the delivery of Newsday” ? 

r. Harnaway. It would indicate to us, Senator, that 
they had no intention of attempting to organize the drivers 
who were legitimately handling under contract the distri- 
bution of Newsday. 

The CuatrmMan. Was this still a part of the pressure to 
compel you to sign up without having any members? 

r. Harwaway. Yes, sir (p. 18159). 


Newsday was equally unyielding and persisted in its refusal to sign 
a direct contract with the union with which none of their employees 
was affiliated. Since the union would not permit wholesalers with 
whom it had collective bargaining agreements to deliver the news- 

—_ eee engaged a nonunion concern, Libco, effective Decem- 

r 29, ; 

It was Hathaway’s testimony that within an hour after Libco com- 
menced making deliveries, representatives of the union appeared in 
automobiles opposite Newsday’s offices and began following trucks 
that were making deliveries. On that afternoon, two of the trueks’ 
tires were sl . Joseph Baer and John Lawrence, Jr., then busi- 
ness agents of the union, and Stanley Lehman, treasurer of the union, 
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were indicted and convicted for these illegal acts, Baer receiving a 
10-day sentence, Lehman and Lawrence receiving suspended sentences. 

By virtue of a restraining order obtained by Newsday on Decem- 
ber 30, 1958, there has been no further picketing by the union. 


ATTEMPTED MONOPOLIZATION OF WHOLESALE NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 
BUSINESS BY RACKETEERS 


Irving Bitz, alias Morris Grossman, a native of Poland and an 
alien, proved to be a key figure in the committee’s investigation of 
alicont monopolization of the newspaper and magazine wholesale 
business in the New York area. Bitz had an impressive criminal 
record of 11 arrests, including ee of narcotics violation, bur- 
glary, unlawful entry, attempted robbery, bail jumping, and lottery 
conspiracy. He was sentenced to a year and a day on the narcotics 
charge, 3 to 6 years for bail jumping, and 6 months on a lottery 
conspiracy. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service commenced deporta- 
tion proceedings against Bitz in 1953. Because of his criminal activi- 
ties he was declared an undesirable alien, and ordered deported. How- 
ever, he has since escaped deportation because of Poland’s refusal 
to accept him. 

Irving Bitz was not a stranger to the committee. During the 
course of the paper local hearings in August 1957, the committee 
learned it was Bitz who was the intermediary between a New York 
employer and the prominent New York labor racketeer, John Dio- 
guardi. By contracting with Dioguardi’s labor relations firm, Equi- 
table Research Associates, the employer was able to avoid the union- 
ization of his plant. 

For some years, Bitz has been vice president of the Bronx County 
News Co., a wholesale magazine distributor which controls the dis- 
tribution of all major magazines in Bronx County, N.Y. Since 
the latter part of 1958, Bitz has been secretary-treasurer and part 
owner of Bi-County News Co., Garden City, N.Y., also a maga- 


zine wholesale company which distributes oP 80 percent 


of the major magazines on Long Island, N Bitz is also a member 
of the Deliverers’ Union which, of course, has collective bargaining 
agreements with Bronx County and Bi-County News Cos. Associ- 
ated with Bitz in both Bronx County News Co. and Bi-County News 
Co. is Charles Gordon, who, along with others, was convicted with 
Bitz on the lottery conspiracy charge. 

The testimony of Mr. Theodore Thackrey was illustrative of Bitz’ 
domination of union officials. Mr. Thackrey was the former pub- 
lisher and president of the now defunct New York Daily Compass, a 
newspaper that was established principally through his efforts. The 
Compass was first published on May 16, 1949, and discontinued in 
late 1952. Mr. Thackrey told the committee that, prior to the initial 
publication date, the officials of the Compass had. decided, for eco- 
nomic reasons, that, rather than engage in any direct delivery of the 
newspaper, they would contract out delivery to various wholesalers, 
the principal one in Manhattan being the Metropolitan News Co. 

ey originally attempted to enter into an ent whereby 
Metropolitan would pick up the newspapers at the dock of the Com- 
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pass, thus obviating the necessity of employing any member of the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union. However, in preliminary 
discussions it was learned that Metropolitan News, by virtue of the 
terms of its contract with the Deliverers’ Union, was prohibited from 
entering into such an arrangement and that the Compass would be 
required to employ members of the Deliverers’ Union to make deliver- 
ies to Metropolitan News Co. Moreover, the Compass learned in ear! N 
negotiations with the union that the latter would not even permit such 
a limited use of union members. Union officials insisted that the Com- 
pass make direct deliveries to some 30 newsstands in New York, and 
employ drivers and helpers who were members of the union to make 
these direct deliveries. 

According to Thackrey, the Compass was financially unable to en- 
gage in a direct delivery program of this magnitude. Nevertheless, 
the union was insistent, and an impasse was reached. With the im- 
minence of the Compass’ initial publication date, Thackrey’s situation 
became serious. In searching for some solution to his problem, he 
turned to a friend, James Gettleson, then circulation director of the 
New York Post. Gettleson told Thackrey of an individual named 
Irving Bitz, who reputedly had considerable influence with the union. 

Thackrey learned through Gettleson and others of Bitz’ criminal 
record, his connections with the underworld, and also his reputation 
for ee dealing with “various difficult union situations.” In 
desperation, he arranged an appointment with Bitz, through Gettle- 
son. 

Thackrey met with Bitz, and discussed his problem. Bitz assured 
Thackrey that he could deliver a contract, but that it would cost 
money. Bitz originally demanded $20,000, but, after some negotiation, 
agreed to accept $10,000 in cash, but complaining that, with that 
amount, there would be little “left over” for himself. 

Subsequently, by prearrangement, Thackrey met with Bitz out- 
side the Compass building in lower Manhattan and paid him $10,000 
in cash, which had been obtained from the Compass Corp. funds. Af- 
ter counting and pocketing the money, Bitz drove Thackrey to the 
home of one Joseph Simons in Brooklyn, N.Y., whom Bitz described 
as the president of the Deliverers’ Union. A man, whom Thackrey 
subsequently learned was Simons, came out of the home and joined Bitz 
and Thackrey in the automobile. Thackrey testified : 


Mr. Tuackrey. * * * The opening words of the conver- 
sation I can’t remember exactly, but I remember when Bitz 
said he had taken a contract to get me a contract with the 
union. He also suggested that Mr. Simons’ asthma was 
troubling him unduly, and that he advised a trip to Miami. 

At that point he suggested that perhaps I would not like 
to hear the rest of the conversation, and I think that he said, 
“You might want to walk around the block,’ which I 
did not do, but got out of the car and I walked about half 
a block away and smoked a cigarette and came back when Mr. 
Simons left the car and went into his house. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. You got back in the car then ? 


Mr. Tuacrrey. I got back in the car, in the front seat, and 
we drove back to Manhattan. 
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Mr. Kennepy. What did Mr. Bitz say about the meeting 
with Mr. Simons? 

Mr, Tuackxrey. He said, “Well, we have three more to go, 
and I am not going to come out of this with any money, and 


you ought to get up something for me out of this” (pp. 
18137-18138). 


Bitz then informed Thackrey that he had several other people 
to see. Thackrey declined Bitz’ invitation to eee him and 
returned to his home. Later that evening Bitz called Thackrey: 


Mr, Tuackrey. * * * He said, “It is all set; but you have 
got three routes.” I said, “I thought our contract was that 
all we needed was a truck to carry our papers from the dock 
to Metropolitan.” 

He said, “Well, that is just too tough. The contract you 
have got calls for three routes. You ought to be happy about 
it. Like I told you, couldn’t you get up at least $500 for me? 
I am not-making any money.’ 

I said, “I could not.” 

He said, “Well, I said I would take a contract, and that 
is it. You have got it, and don’t worry about it” (p. 18138). 


Within 2 or 3 days, Thackrey met with union officials who agreed to 
the contract as described by Bitz. Thackrey testified that he had no 
difficulty with the contract or the union from that time until the Com- 
pass suspended publication. 

Thackrey told the committee he did not think the Compass would 
have been able to obtain a contract they “could live with” had they 
not made the payoff (p. 18140). 

Thackrey’s position on the ethical aspects of the transaction were 
brought out in the following colloquy : 


The Cuarrmman. Did you regard this just as a shakedown 
payment or how did you regard it, from the standpoint of 
your company or your publication, and proper ethics? How 
did you regard this $10,000 payment ? 

Mr. Trackrey. Well, Senator, I always had a hard time 
kidding myself. This is the kind of deal that I have heard 
described a good many times as a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness deal in which special counsel or people with special per- 
suasive powers are hired on a fee to get a job done. I regarded 
it as a shakedown, and I was very ashamed of my own part 
in it. 

The Cuammar. Upon reflection, you regarded it as a 
shakedown ? 

Mr. Tuackrey. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. In fact, the man whose influence you pur- 
chased, or presumably purchased, did not have the reputation 
or stature of a man using ethical influence or influence in an 
ethical manner to obtain the resnits you desired; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Tuackrey. That is correct (p. 18140). 


Joseph Simons was called as a witness immediately following 
Thackrey’s testimony. He told the committee that he is presently 
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a member of the Deliverers’ Union and employed as a driver for the 
New York Daily News; further that he had been president of the 
union for several years, including 1949. He admitted knowing Irving 
Bitz. Although Simons described Thackrey’s testimony as “fan- 
tastic,”’ when specific questions were put to him he took refuge in 
the fifth amendment. om explanation, he said: 


The reason why I take that is because I listened to his 
testimony, which is so fantastic to me that I am confused, 
and I take the fifth amendment because I might incriminate 
aay of all of the things he said. That is the point (p. 
18143). 


While Simons was in the witness chair, Thackrey identified him as 
the individual who joined Bitz and himself in Bitz’ car outside of 
Simon’s home in Brooklyn. 

An affidavit of Bernard Goldstein, former assistant treasurer of 
the Compass, which was placed in the record, tends to buttress Thack- 
rey’s testimony. Goldstein recalled that, just prior to the date of 
initial publication in 1949, the Compass had experienced difficulty with 
the Deliverers’ Union in that the union would not permit delivery 
of the papers by Metropolitan News Co.; that there were discussions 
relative to paying off union officials; that the amount involved was 
in the Slane of $10,000, and that this amount was withdrawn 
from one of the bank accounts of the Compass in cash and the cash 
given to Mr. Theodore Thackrey and believed, by Goldstein, to have 
been used by Thackrey to pay off union officials. 

Testimony and evidence concerning the Pacific News Co., a maga- 
zine wholesale concern in Brooklyn, N.Y., and its vice president, 
Michael Spozate, also known as “Ski,” provided the committee with 
additional evidence of hoodlum infiltration into the industry. Spo- 
zate is an associate of Bitz and has a financial interest in Bi-County 
News Co. He has an extensive criminal record of 10 arrests, including 
charges of White Slave Traffic Act, burglary, larceny, felonious as- 
sault, and bookmaking. He was convicted eight times for various 
Coe, including juvenile delinquency, unlawful entry, and book- 
making. 

In addition to being vice president, a portion of the stock of Pacific 
News Co. is in the name of ¢ zate’s wife, Rose. 

A staff examination of Pacific's books and records revealed that 
Irving Ertis, president, Pacific News Co., borrowed $13,500 from the 
company on October 28, 1958, depositing this amount in his personal 
bank account on the same day. On October 29, 1958, 1 day later, 
the same amount, i.e. $13,500, was deposited in the personal bank 
account of Michael Spozate. Thereafter, on November 3, 1958, Spo- 
zate wrote a personal check to the Bi-County News Co., of which 
company Irving Bitz is secretary-treasurer and in which he has a 
Droge Honey interest. Officials of Bi-County had previously informed 
staff members that Spozate had invested in Bi-County. 

Ppeee did not appear before the committee. He was successful 
in eluding the committee staff, which for several months had at- 
tempted to locate him for interview and service of a subpena. 

Although Irving Ertis, president. of Pacific, appeared before the 
committee, he took refuge in the fifth amendment. He refused to 
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answer any question relating to Spozate, including his whereabouts. 
He declined to explain the unusual financial transaction whereby 
funds were borrowed by Ertis from Pacific and then turned over to 
Spozate by Ertis for investment in Bi-County News Co.. 

Spozate’s name also cropped up during the course of the commit- 
tee’s investigation of the Manhattan News Co., a concern which is 
engaged in the wholesale distribution of magazines in the Borough 
of Manhattan, N.Y. Part of the stock of Manhattan News Co. is held 
by the wife of Henry Garfinkle, president of American News Co., 
while the balance is held in trust for the two children of Garfinkle. 

Solomon Levine, vice president and secretary-treasurer of Man- 
hattan News Co., appeared before the committee as a witness. Like 
the wholesalers who preceded him, Levine invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in response to questions on 4 to union officials. He further 
declined to explain a loan of $7,500 from Manhattan News Co. to 
Michael Spozate on January 23, 1958, which was deposited in Spo- 
zate’s personal bank account on January 24, 1958, on the grounds it 
might tend to incriminate him. 

anhattan News Co., Pacific News Co., and American News Co. 
also figured in the testimony of Mr. Herbert Cohen, president of 
Periodical Distributors of New York, who testified that his company 
is in a disadvantageous position competitively because of discrimi- 
natory provisions in its contract with the Deliverers’ Union. 

Periodical is engaged in the wholesale distribution of magazines in 
Manhattan, and Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties, Long Island. 
In the Borough of Manhattan its principal competitor is the Manhat- 
tan News Co. The Manhattan News Co., along with other wholesale 
distributors, including Bronx County News Co., Bi-County News Co., 
and Pacific News Co., belongs to the Magazine Wholesale group. Mr. 
Edwin F’. Korkus acts as attorney for this group on matters affecting 
labor relations, and negotiates master collective bargaining agree- 
ments with the Deliverers’ Union on their behalf. 

Periodical Distributors is not a member of this group and nego- 
tiates separately with the union. Their contract contains a pro- 
vision requiring employees of the “return room” to be members of the 
Deliverers’ Union. It was Cohen’s testimony that employees of the 
“return room” performed menial work which would not demand the 
high scale of pay established for members of the Deliverers’ Union 
{P. 18319). The contract between the union and members of the 
Magazine group does not contain this provision permitting them to 
pay the lower scale for “return room” employees, thus placing Periodi- 
cal at a decided disadvantage competitively. 

In an attempt to remedy this situation, Cohen contacted Korkus 
requesting that Periodical be permitted to join the Magazine group. 
in their negotiations with the union. Korkus, however, informed 
Cohen that he was too busy to handle Periodical’s affairs. This 
discrepancy in the contracts still exists, preventing Periodical from 
competing with Manhattan and others in the group. Cohen was 
certain he was the only distributor required to pay Deliverers’ Union 
scale to these employees, and knew of no distributors in Metropolitan 
New York so required. 

Of further interest to the committee were the difficulties experienced 
by Periodical with the Union News Co., a subsidiary of American 
Soni Co. of which Mr. Garfinkle is president. 
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Periodical was granted a franchise by Select Magazines, a national 
distributor, for the distribution of Select’s magazines including Time, 
Life, Reader’s Digest, U. S. News & World Report on Long Island. 
LaGuardia Airport, a lucrative retail outlet, was within the area cov- 
ered by this franchise. The retail newsstands at LaGuardia are ex- 
clusively those of the Union News Co. Although Periodical had the 
franchise which included LaGuardia, Union News refused to pur- 
chase from Periodical, the result being that the aforementioned maga- 
zines were not sold at LaGuardia for a period of 11 weeks in the 
summer of 1957. Union News agreed to accept Select’s magazines 
from the Pacific News Co. Select, therefore, gave the LaGuardia 
franchise to Pacific and amended Periodical’s as 

Periodical has retained the franchise to distribute Select’s maga- 
zines on the balance of Long Island, but Union News still refuses to 
purchase from Periodical. Franchises for the distribution of other 
major magazines on Long Isiand are held by Bi-County News Co. 
Union News purchases such magazines from Bi-County. 

In looking into alleged attempted monopolization of the wholesale 
magazine industry by underworld elements, the committee was par- 
ticularly interested in the circumstances surrounding the formation 
of the Bi-County News Co. and the manner in which Irving Bitz 
rm his partner, Charles Gordon, acquired controlling interest in Bi- 

ounty. 

Bi-County represents a sizable portion of this business in Metro- 
politan New York, since it has franchises for the distribution of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the major magazines on Long Island and 
obviously added substantially to the control already exercised by Bitz 


and Gordon re Bronx County News Co. 


By way of background, the Rockaway News Supply Co., of New 
Hyde Park, Long Island, N.Y., which was one of the Surigest whole- 
sale distributors on the eastern seaboard, had for many years exclu- 
sive franchises for the distribution of magazines and newspapers on 
Long Island. In early 1958 it was obvious to the industry that Rock- 
away was in serious financial difficulties. Efforts to rehabilitate 
Rockaway failed, culminating in its bankruptcy in late 1958. With 
the failure of Rockaway, lucrative distribution franchises were avail- 
able, a fact very much appreciated by those in the wholesale distri- 
bution business, including Bitz and Gordon. 

In April 1958, prior to Rockaway’s bankruptcy, but after its pre- 
carious financial condition was well known, Bi-County News Co. was 
organized by William Fello and others for the pu of engaging 
in the wholesale distribution of magazines on Long bilend, which, of 
course, was the territory embraced by Rockaway’s franchises. 
Shortly thereafter John P. Walsh invested in Bi-County. His tes- 
timony as to how he was “muscled out” of Bi-County by Bitz and 
Gordon was most illuminating. 

According to Walsh’s testimony, in June of 1958 he was engaged 
in the truck rental business. While soliciting Bi-County’s business, 
William Fello suggested the possibility of Walsh’s investing in Bi- 
County. Thereafter, Walsh invested $20,000, which he obtained by 
mortgaging his home. 

It was Walsh’s understanding that Fello had invested some $35,000 
or $40,000 in Bi-County. He told Walsh he “had people” who would 


supply him with cash, but never further identified these people. 
51955—60—pt. 18 
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Later Walsh did see Fello in the company of an individual who was 
later identified as Antonio “Tony Ducks” Corallo, a powerful New 
York underworld character who figured prominently in prior com- 
mittee hearings as exerting a behind-the-scenes control of various 
unions. 

Staff Accountant Robert Cofini, who examined the books and rec- 
ords of Bi-County News, testified that William Fello made loans of 
some $40,000 to the company. In attempting to trace the source of 
these funds, Cofini determined that a total of $26,500 was obtained 
through two banks loans. The balance of $13,500 could not be traced. 

In the fall of 1958, just preceding Rockaway’s peated Irving 
Bitz and Charles Gordon formed the Island News Co. ith the 
impending failure of Rockaway, most of the major magazine pub- 
lishers granted franchises formerly held by Rockaway to Island 
News Co. However, Bi-County was successful in obtaining a con- 
tract with the Deliverers’ Union, a sine qua non for any wholesale 
distribution operation in New York-and vicinity. It thus became 
expedient for Bitz, Gordon, and Fello to merge. Bitz and Gordon 
bought into Bi-County and used its union contract to operate under 
their franchises, Fello asked Walsh to sell his interest in Bi-County, 
explaining that although Bi-County had the union contract, Bitz 
and Gordon had the franchises, and that he was in no position to 
argue with them. 

It was Walsh’s testimony that, in order to accomplish the merger, 
it was necessary for the principals to eliminate him since any interest 
retained by Walsh seeaia diminish their profits. 

Walsh’s involuntary disposal of his interest in Bi-County was 
forced in the following crude but effective manner, according to his 
testimony : 

On November 2, 1958, he met with Fello at. Fello’s Bar & Grill in 
Jackson Heights, Long Island, N.Y. Present at this meeting also 
was Fello’s brother, Barney Fello. Barney explained to Walsh that 
he would be able to arrange for the return of Walsh’s original invest- 
ment in Bi-County. He strongly advised him to accept this arrange- 
ment, explaining that Bitz and Gordon ‘paged rough”; that “they 
could probably tell you what. time your children get off and on the 
bus,” and that they would know where his wife shopped. 

Although Walsh was desirous of remaining in Bi-County, he con- 
sidered Fello’s remarks as threats against his wife and children in 
the event he refused to dis of his interest. 

On the following day, Walsh met with Fello in the offices of Fello’s 
attorney, Leo Barry, where he signed a general release. Much to his 
surprise the $20,000 investment was returned to him in a brown paper 
bag in the form of cash bills, the highest denomination being $20, 
suggestive of an effort to conceal the source of this money. 

As revealed by the testimony of Alan Hathaway, managing editor 
of Newsday, the Deliverers’ Union was adamant im refusing to per- 
mit any wholesaler to handle Newsday deliveries in December 1958, 
insisting on a direct contract with the newspaper. However, the 
testimony of Robert W. Greene, reporter for Newsday, revealed 
that this was no deterrent to the officers of Bi-County News Co., who 
obviously were confident they had sufficient, influence over the union’s 
officers to arrange delivery of Newsday by Bi-County. 
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In the course of the Nassau County Police Department’s investiga- 
tion. of the tire slashing of the Libco trucks, John Lawrence, Jr., 
union business agent involved in the slashing, was requested to appear 
at the department’s third precinct.. As a reporter for Newsday, 
Greene covered this situation. 

He told the committee that when Lawrence appeared at the third 
precinct. for GUeORI Es he was accompanied by one William Fello, 
a partner of Irving Bitz in the Bi-County News Co. Bi-County had 
a collective bargaining agreement with the Deliverers’ Union, of which 
Lawrence was a business, agent, While Lawrence was being ques- 
tioned on the second floor, Feecnt engaged Fello in conversation. In 
response to Greene’s inquiry, Fello said that he had known Lawrence’s 
father for many years, aah the Lawrence was like a sontohim. The 
subject of Newsday’s union difficulties came up. Fello pointed out 
that Bi-County was in the newspaper and magazine delivery business, 
that they were taking over Rockaway News Co.’s magazine deliveries 
in the area, and proposed that Bi-County deliver newspapers for 
Newsday. When Greene expressed doubts as to Bi-County’s ability 
to do this because of the union’s insistence of a direct delivery contract 
and its refusal to permit any wholesaler to deliver Newsday, Fello 
responded, “Don’t worry, we won’t have any trouble with the union,” 
shrugging his head toward the upstairs of the precinct offices where 
Lawrence was being questioned at the time. Fello asked Greene whom 
they should contact at Newsday along these lines, He was given the 
name of Mr. Harold Ferguson, general manager of the newspaper, 
Thereafter, according to Greene, Charles Gordon, another officer of 


’ 


Bi-County, inquired of Mr. pongnaee as.to the possibility of Bi- 
ew 


County’s handling deliveries. for sday. However, by that time, 
Nearakey had already contracted with Libco. 

Although Irving Bitz and William Fello were witnesses, they de- 
clined to answer any questions. 

From the federally prosecutive action which was taken as a result 
of the disclosures before the committee during the hearings on the 
newspaper case, it would appear that the above discussed employers 
and union officials had sufficient basis for resorting to their constitu- 
tional privilege. 

On May 26, 1959, the Antitrust Division of the U.S. Department of 
Justice commenced an inquiry into racketeering in the delivery of 
magazines and newspapers in Metropolitan New York based on dis- 
closures before the committee. A similar inquiry was launched by 
Frank Hogan, New York County district attorney. 

On June 23, 1959, 11 individuals, including six Deliverers’ Union 
officials and five others connected with wholesale magazine firms, and 
the Bi-County News Co. were indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
New York on antitrust and extortion charges. Union officials in- 
dicted were Samuel Feldman, Stanley Lehman, Harry Waltzer, John 
Lawrence, Jr., William Walsh, and Angelo Lospinuso, a former busi- 
ness agent. All but Lospinuso appeared before the committee and 
invoked the fifth amendment. Lospinuso had not been called as a 
witness. Also indicted were Irving Bitz, Charles Gordon, Michael 
Spozate, William Fello, and Rocco Fello, the latter an employee of 
Bi-County News Co. Bitz and William Fello appeared before the 
committee and exercised their privilege. Gordon was excused from 
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appearing because of illness, while Spozate was successful in eluding 
service of a committee subpena. ‘Rocco Fello was not called as a 
witness. 

The indictments charged that strikes or threats of strikes were used 
to force the payment of $25,000 by the Suburban Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., to Waltzer, Walsh, and Lospinuso in 1955. In 1957 a 
payment of $45,000 was made by the association under similar circum- 
stances to Bitz, Feldman, Lehman, Waltzer, and John Lawrence, Jr. 

The indictment also charged that a monopoly had been set up for the 
distribution of magazines by the Bi-County News Co. in Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties in New York, through violence and intimidation 
exerted on See publishers, forcing them to deal with Bi-County 
and excluding Bi-County’s competitors. The defendants charged with 
these illegal acts were Bitz, Gordon, William and Rocco Fello, and 
Michael Spozate. 

It is of interest that charges against these defendants were brought 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which contains immunity pro- 
visions. The principal ‘affirmative witnesses before the grand jury 
which indicted the defendants were wholesalers who invoked the fifth 
amendment before the committee, but who testified before the grand 
jury when granted ee 

n July 14, 1959, a New York Count nd jury indicted Irving 
Bitz, Michael Spozate, Harry Waltzer, iffiam Walsh, Sam Feldman, 
and Angelo Lospinuso for conspiracy and extortion involving a shake- 
down of the Morning Wholesalers and the Suburban Wholesalers for 
$65,000 in 1957, and the $25,000 in 1955, through threats of strikes and 
refusal to sign a contract with the wholesalers. 

On August 4, 1958, Irving Bitz pleaded guilty to two counts of the 
Federal] indictment for violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
two counts of extortion under the Hobbs Anti-Racketeering Act. On 
November 16, 1959, Irving Bitz was sentenced to 5 years in prison and 
fined $45,000. 


PAYOFFS TO TEAMSTER AND ILA OFFICIALS BY PUBLISHING COMPANIES 


In this phase of the committee’s investigation into the newspaper 
industry, the initial and key witnesses‘were Charles E. Chenicek, Wil- 
liam P. Hillbrant, and Joseph J. Gervase, vice president and general 
manager, treasurer, and assistant manager respectively, of the Neo- 
Gravure Printing Co. Through their testimony there was unfolded 
before the committee a fantastic sequence of fixes and payoffs which 
had been running continuously for at least the past 13 years. 

The Neo-Gravure Printing Co. is a subsidiary of Cuneo Press, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Since 1952, Neo-Gravure’s printing plant has been 
located at Weehawken, N.J. Prior thereto it was on 26th Street in 
New York, N.Y. Neo-Gravure is engaged in a variety of printing 
under the rotogravure process. Of importance to the committee's 
investigation was its printing of Sunday supplements for various 
newspapers, including the American Weekly for the Hearst News- 
papers, as well as supplements for the New York Times and the New 
York Mirror. 

The amazing disclosures by these officials of Neo-Gravure centered 
around two closely associated individuals, namely Harold Gross, a 
convicted labor extortionist, and Cornelius J. Noonan, head of Inland 
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Terminal Workers Local 1730, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Gross was formerly an official of local 138 of the Teamsters in 
New York. In 1942 he, along with other officers of the local, were 
convicted of extortion arising out of their association with local 138. 
Gross was sentenced to the penitentiary and paroled in May 1945. 
Shortly thereafter he was employed as a platfurm worker for the Neo- 
Gravure Printing Co. 

Noonan is president of Inland Terminal Workers Local 1730, ILA. 
Local 1730 was organized in 1948, It succeeded local 21510.. Officials 
of the latter local, in addition to Noonan, were Edward J. McGrath, 
who has an extensive criminal record, and John “Cockeyed” Dunn, 
who was electrocuted for a New York waterfront murder (pp. 
18285-18286). 

Noonan has been associated with the top hoodlums in the New York 
area, including Abner “Longy” Zwillman, Albert Anastasia, “Trig- 

er” Mike Coppola, and Myer Lansky. His contacts in the labor 

eld include James Hoffa, international president of the Teamsters; 
John O’Rourke, international vice president of the Teamsters, who 
invoked the fifth amendment before the committee; Barney Baker, 
international organizer for the Teamsters, who since his appearance 
before the committee has been indicted for receipt of improper pay- 
ments in violation of the criminal provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; William DeKoning, Jr., head of local 138, Operating Engineers, 
a convicted labor racketeer; and Anthony Provenzano, head of local 
560, Teamsters, Hoboken, N.J., who is presently under indictment 
on labor extortion charges. 


NEO-GRAVURE’S EMPLOYMENT OF GROSS TO INSURE LABOR PEACE 


In 1945, Harold Gross was hired as an employee of the shipping 
department of Neo-Gravure by Mr. Fred Stewart, then vice president 
and general manager of Neo-Gravure. Mr. Stewart is now deceased. 
Thereafter, Gross was designated foreman of the shipping depart- 
ment. Employees of this department were members of local 1730, 
ILA, headed by Gross’ close associate, Connie Noonan. 

Neo-Gravure enters into collective bargaining agreements with 
local 1730 governing the wages, hours and working conditions for 
these employees. 

Mr. Hillbrant testified that as salary Gross received a weekly check 
of $143 plus a monthly check of $460. Payment by weekly check is 
the normal procedure at Neo-Gravure. The $460 was paid monthly 
to conceal from other shipping department employees the full amount 
paid Gross. This amount was paid Gross for “services he renders.” 
From 1946 through 1958, the weekly and monthly salaries paid Gross 
by Neo-Gravure amounted to $98,459.85. The services rendered by 
Gross were nothing more than the guarantee of labor peace. This 
was the sole reason for his being on the payroll of Neo-Gravure as 
brought out in the following interrogation of Mr. Chenicek : 


Mr. Kennepy. Is it correct that he is kept on the payroll 
at the present time because of his connections and contacts 
with certain labor officials ? 

Mr. Cuenicex. Well, I would phrase it that he is kept on 
the payroll because the department does function harmoni- 
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ously, it functions efficiently, and on that basis his services 
are retained, 

The Cuamman. That is what it actually amounts to. You 
wouldn’t have a foreman in Florida running a Teamsters 
Union unless you were getting some influence and benefit 
from it, would you? 

Mr. Cuenicex. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. He is not there to personally supervise as 
a foreman should and would normally, is he? 

Mr. Cuentcex. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. So he is off down in Florida running the 
Teamsters Union while he is on your payroll to keep labor 
peace; that is what it amounts to, isn’t it ? 

Mr, Cuenicex. Yes, sir (p. 18217). 


Gross was still on the payroll of Neo-Gravure as foreman of the 
shipping department on May 6, 1959, when Messrs, Chenicek, Hill- 
brant, and Gervase testified before the committee. 


The Cuatrman. * * * Can you give us any explanation 
why he is still retained on your payroll at $143 a week and 
$460 a month? That is, other than for the fact that you are 
buying labor peace? 

{r. Cuentcex. For the same reason, Senator, that we 
covered before. The reason for our retention of his services 
is no different than it was at any earlier date. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, it was not for the work 
that he does at the plant as a supervisor or a foreman at all, 
but it is to avoid labor trouble, and by that you mean strikes 
and other disruptions and harassment, and so forth. That is 
what you mean ? 

Mr. Cuentcex. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You still feel compelled to do that at the 
present ? 


Mr. Cuentcex. Unfortunately, we do (pp. 18229-18230). 


(Following their testimony before the committee, officials of Neo- 
Gravure announced that. Harold Gross would be removed from the 
payroll.) 

Gross was also successful in arranging for the employment of a 
number of his relatives at Neo-Gravure. 

A brother, Henry Gross, who is on the payroll as a checker, received 
a total of $64,314.27 as salary during a period from 1946 through 1958. 

Gross’ son, Donald, was on the payroll of Neo-Gravure as a plat- 
form loader from 1952 to 1954, during which time he received a total 
of $5,172.57. 

Another son, Norman, who was on the payroll during 1957 and 
1958, received salaries totaling $2,634.78. 

Gross’ brother-in-law, Mike Reiter, has been on Neo-Gravure’s pay- 
roll since 1949 having received a total of $56,000. 

Thus Neo-Gravure has paid a total of $226,000 in salaries to Gross 
and his ae, 

As established in the record of the hearing, Harold Gross, while 
on the payroll of the Neo-Gravure Printing Co., spent a great portion 
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of his time in Miami, Fla., running Teamster Local 320. In this con- 
nection Mr. Kennedy asked Mr. Hillbrant : 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hillbrant, is it correct that he has 
spent the last year and a half or so in Florida, that has beer 
his main headquarters? 

Mr, Hitierant. He has spent considerable time there. I 
can’t give you the period of time. I haven’t seen him in the 
office. I think the last time I saw him was late December. I 
can’t pin it down. 

Mr. Kennepy. He keeps in touch with your company by 
telephone, does he? 

Mr. Hiuziprant. He does (p. 18215). 


Under these circumstances it would have been physically impossible 
for him to perform duties normally expected of a foreman. This, of 
course, was further evidence of his being on the Neo-Gravure payroll 
for other than legitimate reasons. 

Gross’ methods in running local 320 in Miami, although not directly 
related to the newspaper case, as revealed by the testimony of commit- 
tee staff member, Walter J. Sheridan, were, nevertheless, of interest to 
the committee. 

Local 320, Miami Beach, Fla., was initially chartered by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in J uly 1957. It became defunct 
in March 1958. In October 1958, Gross was placed in charge of a local, 
after which time he attempted to organize parking lot attendants, 
service station attendants, and oe drivers. Gross was still the 


head of local 320 in May 1959, when he testified before the committee. 
During that Re, of course, he was also on the payroll of the Neo- 


Gravure Printing Co. as a foreman of the shipping department. 
Local 320 under Gross’ leadership could hardly be considered a 
successful operation. | The local’s books, when examined by Sheridan 
in April of 1959, showed a total of 32 members. Assuming dues to 
be $5 per month, monthly receipts from the membership could not 
have exceeded $160 per month. Yet Gross and two other officers each 
were receiving salaries of $150 a week. Additional known expenses 
incurred by the local included $164.63 monthly rental for a red 
Thunderbird for Gross’ use, as well as bills totaling $395.41 from 
three other car rental agericies. To pay, officers salaries and other 
expenses, the international offices of the Teamsters were subsidizing 
Gross and local 320 at the rate of $3,000 a month. General President 
James R. Hoffa personally authorized this subsidization. 
Organizational activities on the part of Gross and others cast con- 
siderable doubt on the legitimacy of the operation of local 320. 
During the course of various organizational drives in Miami, Gross 
was accompanied by Frank Dioguardi, brother of the notorious John 
Dioguardi; James Plumeri, alias Jimmy Doyle, well-known New 
York hoodlum, convicted extortionist and uncle of the Dioguardis. 
While organizing service station attendants, Gross utilized a most 
unusual technique. Service station managers were asked if they 
would like to invest in local 320 as a business venture. One service 
station manager was asked if he would like to invest $7,000 in local 
320. Since this manager immediately rejected the offer, it was never 
determined whether the term “investment” was used in its ordinary 
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sense or if it was to be considered as insurance against labor difficul- 
ties, or perhaps a means of avoiding unionization. 

In examining the records of local 320, staff members found most 
revealing correspondence from former U.S. Senator George H. 
sender, chairman of the Antiracketeering Commission established by 
Teamster International President James R. Hoffa for the announced 
purpose of ridding the Teamsters Union of racketeers. On October 
24, 1958, George iL Bender as chairman of the antiracketeering com- 
mission, wrote Joseph W. Morgan, secretary-treasurer of local 320, 
Miami Beach, Fla., the local of which Harold Gross was president, 
inquiring as to whether or not there was any gangsterism or racket- 
eering in that local. 

In response to this letter, Bernard Derow, secretary-treasurer of 
local 320, wrote to Mr, Bender as follows : 


Dear Sir: There are no cases of racketeering or gang- 
ster alliances in this local union. 
We will give you full cooperation on any investigation 
of this local union. 
Very truly yours, 
Brrnarp Drrow, 
Secretary-T reasurer, Local Union 320. 
(p. 18328.) 


On December 5, 1958, Mr. Bender wrote Derow as follows: 


Dear Mr. Drrow: Your letter of recent date in response 
to mine of October 24 has been received. een 
The fine report you give of your organization is most 


gratifying to the commission. ‘The officials and members of 
your local are to be commended upon it, 
Thank you sincerely for eae fine spirit of cooperation. 


With kindest regards and best wishes. I am 
Cordially yours, 
Gzorcs H. Benver. 


(p. 18829.) 


In addition to receiving salaries;totaling over $98,000 to insure 
labor peace, Harold Gross. was also handsomely reimbursed by Neo- 
Gravure for his unique ability in:negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement with local 1730 of the International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation headed by Gross’ close friend, Connie Noonan. 

Mr. Chenicek testified that. Neo-Grayure paid Gross $2,500 in cash 
in October 1954, and an additional $2,500 in October 1955, for a 
total of $5,000 for “his services in connection with the negotiation” 
of a new 2-year contract. with local 1730 which represents the plat- 
form workers of Neo-Grayure. 

As to why Gross was paid the $5,000, Mr, Chenicek explained to 
the committee that under normal circumstances wage increase pro- 
visions in a new contract for the platform workers would follow a 
pattern set by contemporary ‘Teamster Union contracts in the area. 
However, the increases in the platform workers contract of October 
1954, which was negotiated by Gross were actually less than those 
provided for in the New York Teamster contracts. 

Admittedly Mr. Chenicek used the word “negotiated” loosely. It 
was his testimony that there were actually no negotiations; that Gross 
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merely had some conversations with Noonan and that thereafter 
Noonan appeared at Neo-Gravure’s offices with the prepared contract 
containing reduced wage increases. 

Since the wage increases for Neo-Gravure’s platform workers were 
less than those provided for in the corresponding Teamster’s contracts, 
a net saving accrued to Neo-Gravure over the 2-year period, even 
though Gross had been paid $5,000. Mr. Chenicek estimated that the 
net saving amounted to $5,000 for the 2 years. 

Concerning direct payments by Neo-Gravure to Connie Noonan, 
when Mr. Chenicek came with the company in 1949 he “inherited a 
situation” whereby $200 in cash was given to Noonan at Christmas 
time each year. Mr. Chenicek had continued that practice. Noonan 
appeared at Neo-Gravure’s offices during Christmas season each year 
to pick up an envelope containing $200 in cash. 

Staff ccountant George Kopecky testified that the books of Neo- 
Gravure revealed that Noonan has received a total of $1,550 for the 
years 1950 through 1958. The payments were charged to “shipping 
and delivery expense.” One year, according to Mr. Chenicek, he was 
given only $150. 

Messrs. Chenicek, Hillbrant, and Gervase then testified on a series 
of difficult labor situations involving the Teamsters Union and the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union in New York, which normally 
would have seriously delayed delivery of Sunday supplements from 
Neo-Gravure’s plant to major New York newspapers. The abilit 
of Harold Gross and Connie Noonan to find a solution to these difficult 
situations for a price attested to their influence over or contacts with 
corrupt elements who obviously were in a position of power and 
authority in the labor movement in the New York area. 


THE 1946 AND 1948 TEAMSTER STRIKES 


The Sunday supplements printed at Neo-Gravure for various news- 
papers are customarily delivered from Neo-Gravure’s plant to the 
newspaper by trucks operated by members of the Teamsters Union. 
In September 1948, according to Mr. Gervase, the Teamsters called a 
general strike, shutting down all trucking in the New York area. 
At this time Neo-Gravure was printing supplements for the New York 
Times and the New York Mirror. Although Neo-Gravure was ready, 
willing and able to deliver the supplements, the strike prevented such 
delivery. Thus the Times and the Mirror were faced with a dilemma 
of obtaining the supplements in sufficient time to be included in their 
Sunday editions. 

According to Gervase, Mr. I. M. Keller, then vice president and 
general manager of Neo-Gravure, in attempting to find a solution to 
their difficulty, discussed the situation with Gross and Noonan. As 
subsequent events turned out, Gross and Noonan were able to arrange 
for the uninterrupted delivery of the supplements to the New York 
Times and the Mirror despite the fact that the general Teamsters’ 
strike affecting all trucking was in full force and effect. Mr. Gervase 
was not present at any conversations between Mr. Keller and Gross and 
Noonan, thus was unable to testify as to the details. 

Mr. Hillbrant testified that although he was not present at any of 
the talks Keller had with Gross and Tomaes. he received instructions 
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from Mr. Keller to make certain cash payments over and above legiti- 
mate haulage charges to Gross and Noonan for the period September 
3 to 11, 1948, while the strike was in effect. 

The rate of payment, which was established by Gross and Noonan, 
was initially $250 per truckload and then raised to $375 a truck. 

According to Hillbrant, the truck deliveries of the supplements dur- 
ing this period were made at nighttime. On the morning following 
the nighttime deliveries, Hillbrant made cash payments to Gross and 
Noonan based on the number of truckloads at the established rate per 
truck. 

Examination of Neo-Gravure’s books by Staff Accountant George 
Kopecky revealed that checks were cashed on six separate occasions 
during the 8-day period from which cash payments totaling $45,750 
were made to Gross and Noonan. 

Thereafter Neo-Gravure was reimbursed in this amount by the New 
York Times and the New York Mirror. Thus the payoffs were 
actually made by the newspapers rather than Neo-Gravure. 

Mr. Hillbrant testified that the Teamsters had called a similar gen- 
eral strike in September of 1946, during which time Neo-Gravure 
made payments of 7 roximately $10,000. Neither Chenicek, Hill- 
brant, or Gervase cou q testify as to whom these payments were made. 
Nevertheless the company’s records indicate that they were made, that 
the situation was similar to the 1948 strike in that they were reimbursed 
for the payments by the New York Times, the New York Mirror, and 
also the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Amory H. Bradford, vice president and business manager of 
the New York Times, who appeared as a witness before the committee, 
not only corroborated the testimony given by Mr. Gervase and Mr. 
Hillbrant, but furnished the committee additional important and 
significant details relating to the payments to Gross and Noonan 
during the 1946 and 1948 Teamsters’ strikes. 

Mr. Bradford testified that matters affecting labor relations gen- 
erally, as well as contracts between the New York Times and Neo- 
Gravure Printing Co. and other contractors, are handled by the busi- 
ness manager. Mr. Bradford has been business manager for the past 
2 years and thus has no firsthand knowledge of the events occurring 
in 1946 and 1948. During 1946 and 1948, Mr. Harold Hall, now 
decreased, was the Times’ business manager. Therefore, Mr. Brad- 
ford’s testimony as to events at the Times during the 1946 and 1948 
strikes was based on available records. 

By way of background, from April 1933 to January 1950 the roto- 
gravure printing of the Times magazine section and book review was 
done by the Neo-Gravure Printing Co., then located on 26th Street. in 
New York City. (Thereafter Neo-Gravure moved its plant to Wee- 
hawken, N.J.) Although the Times has no direct relations with the 
Teamsters’ Union, it is dependent on trucks driven by members of the 
Teamsters for delivery of the aforementioned Sunday supplements 
from the printer to the Times. 

With reference to the 1946 Teamster strike, the records of the New 
York Times reflect the following according to Mr. Bradford’s testi- 
mony, and exhibits placed in the record : 

1. On September 1, 1946, local 807 called a strike, which spread and 
resulted in tying up all trucking shipments in the New York area. 
The strike lasted until September 17, 1946. A large part of the por- 
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tion of the book review and magazine section which had been printed 
in advance had to be drop m the Times’ Sunday issue of Sep- 
tember 15, 1946, and distributed on September 22. Among the losses 
as a result of the strike was an adjustment to advertisers for the late 
distribution of the book review and magazine section of over $40,000. 

2. The only records available Ts relating to reimbursements 
to Neo-Gravure for payments to labor union officials in connection with 
the 1946 strike was copy of a letter from Fred Stewart, vice presi- 
dent of Neo-Gravure, to Harold Hall, dated October 10, 1946, 
enclosing a check of Neo-Gravure in the amount of $1,800 to cover 
amounts drawn from the Times on September 6 and 7, 1946. Attached 
to this letter, but not an enclosure or a part thereof, were some receipts 
and a penciled note which read: “C. J. Noonan, president Motor and 
Bus Terminal Chek. (short for ‘Checkers’) Plat. (short for ‘plat- 
form’)” and, in shorthand, “workers union loc. 215102,” the address 
“265 West 14,” and a telephone number “W Atkins 9-8463”. 

(As previously indicated, local 21510 later became Terminal Work- 
ers Union 1730, ILA, headed by Connie Noonan.) 

Mr. Bradford checked with Mr, Pelz, who at the time was a clerk in 
the business office of the New York Times and who delivered $1,000 
of the above mentioned $1,800 to Mr. Gervase of Neo-Gravure. Mr. 
Pelz had no knowledge of the purpose for which the $1,000 delivered 
to Neo-Gravure was to be ne except that it had some relationship 
to expediting shipments of the magazine section which had been de- 
layed because of the strike, 

Mr. Bradford testified that the Times does not retain checks and 
vouchers beyond 7 years. However their expense accounts show that 
a total of $20,837.71 was paid to Neo-Gravure for “strike expense” in 
October 1946. There was no record explaining further the meaning 
of “strike expense” (p. 18243). 

The records of the New York Times, however, clearly described 
the purposes for which reimbursements were made to Neo-Gravure 
by the Times during the 1948 Teamster strike. 

The general teaekine strike called by the Teamsters in 1948 com- 
menced September 1. All deliveries were stopped in New York. 
However, members of certain New Jersey Teamster locals continued 
towork. The strike was finally settled September 18. 

As a result of the strike, deliveries of the Book Review and 
Times Magazine sections from Neo-Gravure’s plant to the Times 
were interrupted. Without these supplements, the Sunday editions 
of September 5 and September 12, 1948 would have been incomplete. 
Moreover these supplements contained substantial advertising. This 
was of importance from a financial standpoint because the failure 
to obtain Soliours of the supplements for inclusion in the Sunday 
edition would require the Times to make adjustments to the adver- 
tisers. As previously indicated, the delayed delivery of the supple- 
ments for the Times Sunday issue of September 15, 1946, samited 
in a loss of $40,000. Mr. Bradford testified that the total adver- 
tising revenue from the two supplements for the September 5 and 
September 12 editions was $160,000. He added that, if delivery could 
not have been arranged during the strike, in addition to the adver- 
tising losses the Times would also have sustained losses for almost 
the entire cost of printing the supplements since they had all been 
printed or were in the process of being printed. 
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Negotiations with the Neo-Gravure Printing Co. for the delivery of 
the supplements during the 1948 strike were carried on by Harold 
Hall, then business manager. Detailed records kept by Mr. Hall re- 
lating to events occurring during the strike, which are part of the 
committee’s record, were summarized by Mr. Bradford in a prepared 
statement as follows: 


On Thursday, September 2, Mr. Hall discussed the situa- 
tion with Mr. Keller, vice president of Neo, and learned later 
from Keller that the Neo shop steward, Grosse, had said that 

- Noonan, “can reach the proper people.” Keller then talked 
with Noonan who Rar ee y ran $300 a load “to cover 
everything and everybody.” Mr. Hall agreed to reimburse 
Neo for this payment contingent upon complete delivery. 
Keller later was able to work out a lower price of $250 a load. 
These amounts, which apparently were paid to Noonan by 
Neo-Gravure, and later billed to the Times, appeared to 
have covered actual expenses for the deliveries as well as what 
Mr. Hall characterized in his memorandum as “tribute.” As 
a result of this, the Book Review and Magazine for the issue 
of Sunday, September 5, 1948, were delivered. 

The next week, deliveries of the Book Review were held up 
until Thursday. In the meantime, Noonan increased the 
charge per load to $375, explaining that he had had to employ 
members of a New Jersey local. Under this arrangement, the 


entire Times Book Review and Magazine for the issue of 
Sunday, September 12, were moved in (p. 18243). 


Certain paragraphs in Mr. Hall’s memorandum were particularly 


revealing. Anentry on Thursday, September 2, 1948, read : 


I. M. Keller, of Neo, here from Chicago. Asked him 
to lunch. Told him Times or Neo will be receiving overtures 
from a “fixer or two.” (W. B.S. had word that Noonan, bus- 
iness agent Platform Workers’ Union, stood ready to aid.) 
Keller on return to his office phoned me that Gross, shop stew- 
ard on Neo’s platform workers, reported business agent 
Noonan “can reach the proper people.” Keller to talk with 
him (p. 18250). 


Mr. Bradford identified W. B. S. as William B. Schleig, then cir- 
culation manager of the Times who left later that year. Although 
the “Gross” alluded to in this paragraph is not further identified, it 
would seem safe to assume that this individual was Harold Gross 
in light of the testimony of the Neo-Gravure officials on the 1948 
strike. 

An entry at 7 p.m. on the same date read : 

Keller phoned, had satisfactory talk with Noonan who 
uoted $300 a load “to cover everything and everybody.” 


greed this contingent upon complete delivery. Keller will 
seek to get price down (p. 18250). 


There followed an entry of September 3, 1948, reading : 


Keller got price down to $250 a load each, Times and 
Mirror. Our share last night about $3,750. (Keller just 
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before leaving for Chicago reported a partial payment made 
to Noonan this morning fo 18250) .) 


The above corroborated prior testimony of Neo-Gravure officials 
that the New York Mirror, as well as the Times, was required to 
make payments to assure delivery of supplements during the strike. 

On September 8, 1948, Hall wrote: 


During pig Noonan increased load charge to $375, ex- 
plaining had to employ members of Union 560 (Jersey) 
and evidently for a tribute to 807 (p. 18250). 


The following colloquy occurred following the chairman’s query 
as to the meaning of the word “tribute” which appeared in Hall’s 
memorandum : 


Mr. Braprorp. Mr. Chairman, these are Mr. Hall’s words. 
In a later memorandum he identified the word “tribute” a lit- 
tle more explicitly and indicated he assumed this was a 
payment to union officials. 

he CuarmMaNn. Sometimes we pay a fellow a tribute, 
and then again we pay him a bribe that we call a tribute. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no question, at least up to that 
time, that there were fixers, as was mentioned here, and there 
were union officials to whom money had to be paid; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Braprorp. I think that is the only possible conclusion 
you can draw from this memorandum, Mr. Kennedy (pp. 
18250-18251). 


The “later memorandum” referred to ny ea Bradford was one 
i 


dated September 15, 1948, from Mr. Hall to 
which read in part: 


Gervase, of Neo, on the phone this noon reported the total 
of special expense incurred by Neo in connection with the 
Book Review and —— sections for September 5 and 12 
is $43,143. Nearly all of this was “tribute,” although the 
total includes some overtime we authorized and $1,400 in 
printing the Book Review of the 12th ahead of schedule, on 
Saturday and Sunday, September 4 and 5. I told Gervase 
that our figures on the “tribute” were approximately the 
same—$7,000 to $7,200, the first week, when the delivery of 
the Book Review after the strike was on amounted to about 
183,000 copies, and we estimated the special expense in con- 
nection with moving the Book Review and Magazine of the 
12th was around $31,000 or $32,000. 


Mr. Bradford testified that during the 1948 strike period the New 
York Times paid Neo-Gravure a total of $43,143.62. This amount 
included some apparently legitimate expenditures such as overtime, 
supper for men, etc. However, the New York Times records include 
an itemization of the $43,143.62 which identifies $35,000 as represent- 
ing payments to “facilitate movement of trucks” for the “tribute” re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hall (pp. 18249-18250). 


s secretary, James York, 
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_As to the knowledge of the New York Times officials regarding the 
disposition of the “tribute” paid, the following exchange occurred : 


Mr. Kennepy. The memorandum would appear to indicate 
that the representative of the New York Times was aware at 
the time as to where this money was going. 

Mr. Braprorp. I don’t want to quibble about it, but it cer- 
tainly was aware that a man named Noonan said that for so 
much a truck these trucks could be moved. I don’t think 
this file indicates any clear-cut awareness of the exact dispo- 
sition of that money once it had been paid by the Times to 
Neo-Gravure. 

Mr. Kennepy. Again, I don’t want to quibble either. 
What I want to determine is, for instance, the memorandum 
quoting that money paid to Noonan, and that he in turn can 
reach the proper people, and in another place it mentions the 
fact that fixers would be in touch with the New York Times, 
and then it states that Noonan was approached and said that 
for so much a truck he could get the trucks through. 

The payments, it shows from the memorandum, were made 
to Neo, but it is also clear from the memorandum that the 
New York Times, at least the representative of the New York 
Times who wrote this memorandum, was aware of the fact 
that these payments were being made to these people. 

Mr. Braprorp. That is correct. The payments were made. 
Certainly it is a fair deduction that the payments were made 
from Neo-Gravure to Noonan. The only thing I question is 
that I don’t think it is clear what happened beyond that 
(p. 18252). 


When asked by the chief counsel if he thought this was a proper 
payment, Mr. Bradford said: 


* * * T can say that in the light of the circumstances that 
have developed since then, particularly many of the facts 
brought out by this committee, and in earlier investigations 
of similar situations in New York, the Times would not today 
under any circumstances a to reimburse any of its sup- 
pliers for payments to union officials. We would put the 
public interest against corruption in labor-management rela- 
tions above private interests in having any such sections 
delivered. 

I would think, looking back to 1948, all we can say is that 
we hope we have learned something from our own experience 
and that of others (p. 18258). 


The attitude and frankness of the officials of the New York Times 
in dealing with committee investigators Adlerman and Sheridan was 
in marked contrast to the lack of cooperation received from other man- 
agement firms. It might be well to state for the record that the New 
York Times, even though obviously embarrassed by the disclosures 
of its own derelictions, reported the hearings fully and accurately, 
which is a tribute to its journalistic integrity. 

Mr. Warren Kelly, vice president and advertising director of the 
New York Mirror, testified on the 1946 and 1948 Teamster strikes as 
they affected the Mirror. 
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In 1946 Mr. Kelly was director of retail advertising for the Mirror, 
while in 1948 he was general manager. 

With respect to the 1946 strike, an undated and handwritten memo- 
randum was identified by Mr. Kelly as coming from the files of the 
New York Mirror and was included in the committee record. He did 
not prepare the memorandum and had no firsthand knowledge con- 
cerning it. 

The memorandum contained the following entries: 


“Neo—business agents of NY Teamsters—$2,750 1st wk. 
2nd wk. 
Union representatives for Jersey tunnel comics—$400,— 
Claims for musselmen (sic)—$6,700. 
Kenney, $5,000 donation 
1,700 other” 


This memorandum clearly indicates that payoffs were made dur- 
ing the strike to obtain deliveries. 

r. Kelly thought that the first entry referred to some payment 
to the Teamsters. 

With respect to the second entry, he said that the comics appearing 
in the Mirror were delivered to New York from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
by one union; that to enter New York it was necessary for members 
of that union to drive through the Jersey tunnel. Since a general 
strike was in effect in New York at the time, the $400 might have 
related to a payment to someone in the New York union to permit 
the comics to be trucked through the tunnel. 

Mr. Kelly was unable to explain the notation “claims for mussel- 
man” (muscleman). He said that the Mirror had a circulation man- 
ager by the name of Kenney. 

Mr. Kelly was aware of the fact that the New York Mirror made 
certain payments to the Neo-Gravure Printing Co. during the 1948 
Teamster strike to assure the delivery of the Sunday supplement 
printed by Neo-Gravure from its plant, then located on 26th Street 
New York, to the Daily Mirror on 45th Street. He identified a mem- 
orandum written by him to James J, Weindorf dated September 16, 
1948 which reflected that $13,856.38 was paid by the Mirror to Neo- 
Gravure in connection with those deliveries. 

Mr. Kelly’s memorandum related to a bill received from Neo- 
Gravure for “additional handling and shipping expenses incurred 
pertaining to issues of September 12 and 19, 1948—$13,856.38.” In 
the memorandum Kelly points out that these expenses were incurred 
“through the necessity of delivering to the Mirror during the strike 
of the truckmen magazines of the issues of September 12 and 19, in 
order to get them to 235 East 45th Street in time for distribution and 
sale of these two Sundays.” 

According to the memorandum, $10,750 of the amount was for 13 
loads delivered on the night of September 2-3 and 3-4 at “an extra 
rate” of $250 per load and 20 loads delivered on the nights of Sep- 
tember 8-9 and 9-10 at $375 a load. The balance was for labor, 
overtime, and other similar expenses. 

Mr. Kelly testified that the $10,750 was paid to Neo-Gravure to 
“expedite” the shipments of the supplements from Neo-Gravure to 
the Mirror. He denied any rioiitelige of what was ultimately done 
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with the money, but admitted that the extra payments of $250 or 
$375 _ load was most unusual. 

After testif ing that he made no inquiries as to the eventual dispo- 
sition of the $10,750 since it did not arouse his curiosity at the time, 
he was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t care where the $10,000 went as 
long as you got your magazine sections ? 

Mr. Kerxux. Exactly. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think that is the proper attitude 
for a business executive ? 

Mr, Ketty. I think it is the proper attitude for an execu- 
tive that wants to sell 2 million papers. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the most important thing? 

Mr. Keiiy. And with the advertising revenue that is in 
the 2 million papers, we are in exactly the same position as 
the Times (p. 18263). 


However, when asked by the chairman as to whether he wished to 
imply that all legitimate business should surrender to racketeers and 
if he would authorize similar payments under the same circumstances 
today, Mr. Kelly altered his position : 


The Cuarrman. You authorized the payment at the time. 
Well, the question should be, whether you should under the 
same circumstances authorize payment again like that. 

Mr. Ketuy. No, I would not. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

Mr. Ketuy. Because I have a different view. This was 11 
years ago. 

The Cuatrman. You know it is the wrong thing to do, do 
you not? Your paper editorially would condemn it in others 
just like that. 

Mr. Ketiy. Exactly. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you condemn it when you do it? 

Mr. Ketuy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Kennezpy. You wouldn’t do it again if you were in the 
same position ? 

Mr. Ketuy. I would not (p. 18264). 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY SITUATION 


As brought out through the testimony of Mr. Chenicek, vice presi- 
dent of the Neo-Gravure Printing Co., Cuneo Press of Chicago, IIL, 
the parent company of Neo-Gravure, entered into a 10-year contract to 
print the American Weekly, a Sunday supplement of the Hearst Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., commencing with the May 11, 1952, issue. The print- 
ing under this contract was distributed by Cuneo over three of its 

lants, including the Neo-Gravure plant in Weehawken, N.J. Neo- 
Gravnte printed the American Weekly for some 13 newspapers in the 
East, one of which was the New York Journal American in New York. 

As Neo-Gravure approached the initial printing they learned they 
would have difficulty delivering some 1 vaillion copies allocated to the 
Journal American because of a dispute involving the Newspaper and 
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Mail Deliverers Union of New York and vicinity which represented 
platform workers at the Journal American. (This is the same union 
which is the subject of the first part of this section of the report.) 
Arrangements had been made for delivery of the ones to the 
Journal American by trucks driven by members of local 807 of the 
Teamsters in New York. The Deliverers Union insisted that members 
of its union operate the trucks and refused to accept deliveries by 
members of local 807. 

In short, although Neo-Gravure was ready, willing, and able to de- 
liver the American Weekly, the Journal American was faced with a 
jurisdictional dispute which, if not settled, would result in a work 
stoppage at its age oe interrupting delivery of the supplement. 

ecording to Mr. Chenicek, officials of the American Weekly asked 
Neo-Gravure if something could be done to avoid any delays in de- 
livery. Officials of Neo-Gravure turned to Harold Gross. Gross 
“checked into” the matter and came back with a proposition that in 
return for an annual payment of $4,000 throughout the life of the 
American Weekly 10-year contract, a driver from the Deliverers 
Union would be permitted to operate a truck which otherwise would 
nave been manned by an 807 driver and deliveries would be effected 
without complication. Gross told Mr. Chenicek that some of this 
money would “have to be spread around and go to other union offi- 
cials” (p. 18226). 

The Chairman asked Mr. Chenicek : 


The Cuarrman. You were caught in an economic squeeze. 
That is what it amounted to. You either had to pay off or 
make some arrangements like this, or the Journal American 
would simply not be able to get your product. 

Mr. Cuentcex. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is what it amounted to? 

Mr. Cuenicex. That is correct. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. As far as you being caught in the squeeze, 
it was really the American Weekly, was it not, rather than 
yourselves ? 

Mr. Cuentcex. That is true (pp. 18225-18226). 


Mr. Chenicek relayed Gross’ proposition to Mr. McHenry Browne, 
who was then business manager of the American Weekly, and after 
clearing with his superiors, Mr. Browne instructed Mr. Chenicek to 
go ahead and make the payment. 

The initial payment was made to Gross by Neo-Gravure in May 
1952. Each year thereafter, with the exception of 1954, as the con- 
tract anniversary date approached, Gross would remind Mr. Chenicek 
of the $4,000 payment. Mr. Chenicek in turn would contact the busi- 
ness manager of the American Weekly and obtain approval for the 

ayment. Mr. John Padulo replaced Mr. Browne as business manager 
in 1952 and thereafter Mr. Joseph Fontana, the current business man- 
ager, fy ena Mr. Padulo. The $4,000 payment was made to Gross 
by Neo-Gravure each year through 1958 and Neo-Gravure was in turn 
reimbursed by American Weekly. Mr. Chenicek said that in 1954 
there was a delay in the payment. Since Gross had not reminded him 
of the payment in early May, as was his custom, Chenicek took no 
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steps to make it. However, after a considerable period elapsed Gross: 
reminded Chenicek that the payment was overdue. He discussed the 
matter with Mr. Padulo, then business manager of the American 
Weekly. However, American Weekly delayed ov the pay- 
ment. Gross then became insistent, threatening delivery problems: 
unless payment was made. After stressing to Mr. Padulo the impor- 
tance of making some decision, Mr. Chenicek received a call from Mr. 
J. D. Gortatowsky, chairman of the board of Hearst Publications. 

Mr. Gortatowsky informed Mr. Chenicek that they would like to. 
avoid any further payments and took the position that it was the re- 
sponsibility of Neo-Gravure to see that the supplements were delivered 
to the Journal American. However, he pointed out to Gortatowsky 
that Neo-Gravure was always ready, willing and able to deliver the 
papers, that they were prevented from doing so because of labor diffi- 
culties at the Journal American end, and that therefore the matter of 
making the payments was the decision and responsibility of American 
Weekly. 

Within a day or two after his conversation with Mr. Gortatowsky,. 
he received a telephone call from Mr. Padulo instructing him to 
proceed with the $4,000 payment as they had in prior years. 

As the 1956 anniversary date approached, Gross, apparently 
motivated by either a need for additional cash or a spirit of generosity, 
proposed a cutrate package deal for the balance of the life of the 
10-year contract. He pointed out to Mr. Chenicek that at an annual 
rate of $4,000, the total cost to American Weekly would be $24,000 for 
the remaining 6 years. However, he was in a position to offer a final 
settlement. of $12,000 and still guarantee uninterrupted deliveries, thus: 
producing an overall saving of $12,000. Mr. Chenicek relayed this 
proposition to Mr. Fontana who had become business manager at 
American Weekly. American Weekly, however, elected to continue: 
with the $4,000 annual payment. Gross made a similar proposal in 
1957, and again American Weekly rejected it. 

Following the payment of the $4,000 to Gross in 1958, American 

eekly, in accordance with its option, canceled its printing contract 
with Neo-Grauvure. Thereafter they entered into a new contract con- 
taining a considerably lower price structure. Officials of American 
Weekly told Chenicek that because of a changed economic picture at 
American Weekly they would like, if at all possible, to avoid a contin- 
uation of the $4,000 annual payment. Mr. Chenicek explained the 
situation to Gross who, after making appropriate inquiries, informed 
Mr. Chenicek that the 1958 payment would be considered the final one. 
According to Mr. Chenicek, no further payments have been made and 
they have not experienced any difficulties in delivering the supplement 
to the Journal American. 

Staff Accountant George Kopecky told the committee that his exam- 
ination of the books of Neo-Gravure disclosed that a total of $28,000: 
had been paid to Gross under the above arrangement for the period 
1952 through 1958. Neo-Gravure was reimbursed by American 
Weekly for the entire amount. 

Mr. Chenicek did not know if Gross shared this money with any 
other individuals. 

Mr. Chenicek’s testimony on the American Weekly situation was 
corroborated by that of Mr. John J. Padulo, former business manager 
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of American Weekly, and Mr. Joseph E. Fontana, the current business 
manager. 

Mr. Padulo is presently business manager of the Erie Times News, 
Erie, Pa. He was business manager of the American Weekly from 
May 1952 to December 1955 and in that capacity his responsibilities 
included, among other things, the approval of all expenditures for 
the printing of the American Weekly. 

Mr. Padulo testified that in 1959 a contract was negotiated with 
Neo-Gravure for the printing of the American Weekly commencing 
with the issue of May 11, 1952. In May of each year, as Mr. Padulo 
recalled, there appeared on the invoices submitted by Neo-Gravure 
an item of $4,000 labeled “miscellaneous expense.” Mr. Chenicek, 
general manager of Neo-Gravure, informed Mr. Padulo that this 
amount had to be paid in May of each year in order to maintain labor 

ace. 
rey business manager of American Weekly, Mr. Padulo approved 
the $4,000 payment after instructed to do so by Mr. J. D. Gortatowsky, 
the general manager. 

It was Mr. Padulo’s testimony that he knew the payment was made 
to Neo-Gravure to insure labor peace and guarantee the delivery of 
the American Weekly to the Journal-American. The payment was 
not part of the original contract with Neo-Gravure. It occurred to 
him that it was an improper payment but was necessary tribute to 
someone to insure delivery of the paper. 

Mr. Joseph E. Fontana has been business manager of American 
Weekly since December 1955. From 1953 to 1955 he was chief ac- 
countant for the same publication. 

Mr. Fontana testified that as business manager of American Weekly 
he authorized the $4,000 payment to Neo-Gravure from 1955 to 1958. 
When interrogated by the committee as to his knowledge of the pur- 
pose of payment, he said that Mr. Padulo informed him it was nec- 
essary to assure delivery of the American Weekly to the Journal Amer- 
ican and that it would have to be paid for the life of the contract with 
Cuneo Press. 

Fontana told the committee that at the time he authorized the pay- 
ments he considered them as a business expense and proper, however 
having heard the testimony before the committee he would not con- 
sider it a proper payment. He insisted he only knew that the $4,000 
was being paid to assure the delivery of the American Weekly; that 
he made no inquiries as to why it was necessary to pay the $4,000 
annually over and above the provisions of the contract in order to 
obtain Jelivery' that he merely “assumed it was for additional labor 
and didn’t go into it any further” (p, 18277). 

Mr. Fontana was pressed on this matter by the chairman: 


The CHarrman. Mr, Fontana, yesterday the represent- 
atives of the New York Times and other publications came in 
here and frankly admitted that they knew what the money 
was for, ahd they didn’t know who got it necessarily, but they 
came in here and they realized they had to do it or felt they 
had to do it and go along with it in order to have labor peace. 

Now, why can’t you say the same thing? It just does not 
seem that a businessman occupying that high position would 
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not have had enough curiosity to find out exactly what had 
wane and didn’t you? 
_ Mr. Fontana. I found out exactly what I have said before, 
sir. I wasn’t aware 
The Cuatrman. The peculiar thing is that you get some- 
thing that. you know is improper, which goes beyond the legal 
contract you have. You get up to that point and then you 
lose interest, and you go ahead and pay it but don’t try to 
find out any more about it. Don’t you think that you knew 
all about it ¢ 
Mr. Fontana. No I didn’t know all about it. 
The Cuarrman. And you had no curiosity to find out? 
ve Fontana. I didn’t know to whom the money was being 
paid. 

The Cuamman. I know. But you knew it was being paid 
to somebody to guarantee labor peace ? 

Mr. Fontana. Yes, I said that, and I knew it was being 
paid to a person or persons. 

The Cuarrman. You might have not known the name of 
the person, and I assume there is no reason why this Neo- 
Gravure firm couldn’t have told you the name, and they 
knew who was getting it. Did you ask them who was getting 
the money ? 

Mr. Fontana. No, I didn’t. 

The Cuarrman. You didn’t even ask them ? 

Mr. Fontana. No. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. As I understand your answer, then, you 
know it was in order to achieve labor peace ? 

Mr. Fontana. Well, I suppose you could say it that way, 
and I was saying that it was to achieve-—— 

The Cuarmman. Which way do yousay it? 

Mr. Fontana. In order to assure delivery of the American 
Weekly. 

The Cuarman. What was it that would keep them from 
being delivered, and what was it you were afraid of that 
would keep them from being:-delivered ? 

Mr. Fontana. There may be difficulty on the loading 
platform, and I am assuming this. 

The Cuarrman. You were pretty sure of it when you paid 
out $4,000, weren’t you ? 

Mr, Fontana. I was sure of it (pp. 18278-18279). 


Through Mr. Fontana there was placed in the committee record 
invoices of Cuneo Press to American Weekly for May 1952, May 1953, 
November 1954, May 1955, May 1956, and June 1958. 

The $4,000 item appeared on each of the invoices. The item was 
described as “organizational expenses” on the invoices of 1952 through 
1955. Thereafter it was described as “administrative expenses.” 
Also placed in the record were checks from American Weekly to 
Cuneo Press, Inc., in payment of the amounts on the aforementioned 
invoices including the $4,000 item, 
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The total known payments by Neo-Gravure, the New York Times, 
the New York Mirror, and the American Weekly to Harold G 

his relatives, and Cornelius Noonan, was $307,136.80. The bulk of 
this huge amount went to Gross and Noonan as payoffs. Apparently, 
however, they did not consider this to be a sufficient implementation 
of their salary as officials in Local 320 of the Teamsters and Local 1730 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, respectively. 

Staff Member Sheridan testified that Harold Gross and Connie 
Noonan were also on the payroll of the Associated Paper Co. in 
asa Pa., from 1955 to 1959, during which time they received 
a total of $17,381.52. 

Officials of Associated Paper Co. explained that for approximately 
8 years Associated had been cmnndoueatle attempting to obtain a con- 
tract with the Lily Tulip Cup Co. in New York City : that Mr. Noonan 
had been successful in obtaining such a contract, and that he and Gross 
thereafter were paid commissions based on sales of Associated to Lily 
Tulip. Initially Noonan received 45 percent, Gross received 45 per- 
cent, and the company 10 percent. Thereafter the basis was changed, 
whereby Gross, Noonan, and the company each received one-third. 

Significantly, Local 1730, ILA, Noonan’s local, represents employees 
of the Lily Tulip Co. 

Staff members learned that Gross and Noonan reported commissions 
received from Associated for income tax purposes. However, there 
were no indications that the cash payments to Gross and Noonan, as 
testified to by officials of Neo-Gravure, were reported as income. 


PUNITIVE ACTION TAKEN AGAINST GROSS AND NOONAN 






On September 24, 1959, following disclosures before the commit 
Harold Gross and Connie Noonan were indicted by a Federal gran 
jury in New York on charges of conspiracy to extort $20,000 from the 

earst Publishing Co. by threatening, through labor trouble, to 
halt delivery of the American Weekly to the New York Journal 
American from the Neo-Gravure Printing Co. The indictment is 
still pending. - 

On December 11, 1959, Harold Gross was convicted of having 
evaded payment of Federal income taxes on the cash payments he 
received through Neo-Gravure as developed in the hearings before 
the committee. eete 

On December 17, 1959, almost a week after Gross’ conviction, local 
320 announced that Gross resigned as president of local 320 by a letter 
dated December 3, 1959. 


OTHER INSTANCES OF PURCHASE OF LABOR PEACE IN THE NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING FIELD 








Two other situations involving newspapers are treated in detail in 
a separate section of this report relating to James R. Hoffa. They 
concern Theodore R, Cozza, president of local 211 of the Teamsters in 
Pittsburgh, who was on the payroll of the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, 
and Joseph Prebenda, secretary-treasurer of local 372 in Detroit, who 
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was on the payroll of the Detroit. Times, for the purpose of assuring 
labor peace. 


Finpines—Nerwsparer Inpustry, New York aNnpD VICINITY 


The extent to which criminal and underworld elements have suc- 
ceeded in infiltrating the management and labor ends of the news- 
paper and magazine wholesale distribution business in the New York 
area is shocking to the committee and constitutes a potential threat 
to freedom of the press. 

‘Criminal elements as exemplified by Irving Bitz, Michael Spozate, 
Charles Gordon, and William Fello acquired franchises through the 
Bi-County News Co. for the delivery of some 80 percent of all major 
magazines throughout Long Island in late 1958, adding substantially 
to already existing lucrative franchises in New York City. Thus, 
criminal elements have taken a giant step forward in an apparent 
attempt to monopolize the industry in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

There can be little doubt that the success already achieved by these 
elements is, to a great extent, attributable to the evident influence 
they exert over officials of the Deliverers’ Union, which represents 
employees of all wholesalers in the New York area. 

he committee was confronted with the unusual spectacle of officials 
and owners of some 38 corporations and companies representing all 
4 employer-management groups of wholesale magazine and news- 
paper distributors unanimously resorting to their constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination when questioned on bribery and 
extortion. 

Examination of the books and records of each of these wholesale 
distributors, who were members of the above employer groups, re- 
vealed large sums unaccounted for. All of the officers of these cor- 
porations and companies who appeared before the committee in both 
executive and public sessions, with the exception of Herbert Cohen, 
president of Periodical Distributors, refused to explain these expendi- 
tures, taking refuge behind the plea of self-incrimination. It was 
apeeeee to the committee that the unaccounted funds were in fact 
slush funds used to bribe officials of the Newspaper and Mail De- 
liverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity. The committee especially 
a Mr. Herbert Cohen for his forthright and cooperative 
attitude. 

The committee was further confronted with the spectacle of 17 out 
of 19 officials of the Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ Union of New 
York and Vicinity exercising ‘their constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination in response to questions whether they had extorted 
moneys from management, whether they had received bribes, or 
whether they had been gow off for labor peace. 

A classic example of the way officials of the union extorted moneys 
was demonstrated by the testimony of Theodore Thackrey, a former 
eee of a New York newspaper, who related a sordid story of 

ing forced to pay $10,000 through Irving Bitz to the president of 


the Deliverers’ Union in order to arrange delivery of his Pet 
It is hoped that the conviction and imprisonment of Irvi itz 
for extortion and violation of the antitrust laws, together with the 
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indictment of certain employers and union officials on extortion and 
antitrust charges, will be a deterrent against further infiltration of 
the newspaper and magazine wholesale industry by criminal racket- 
eers. Local and Federal prosecution officers are to be commended 
for their prompt prosecution of crimes committed by both employers 
and the racketeer element in the union, which was exposed by the 
committee. 

It is further hoped that disclosures before the committee will 
awaken the officials of newspapers and national distributors of 
magazines to the necessity for care in granting franchises and will 
cause them to take appropriate steps in canceling franchises already 
granted to persons of criminal background. 

The committee finds that officials of the Newspaper and Mail 
Deliverers’ Union of New York and Vicinity which ai not represent 
any of the employees at Newsday, attempted to coerce the manage- 
ment of that newspaper into an improper “top down” contract. 
When the management refused to become a party to an illegal con- 
tract, union officials resorted to illegal acts of violence in an attempt 
to force their improper demands on Newsday. 

Harold Gross, a convicted extortionist, was on the payroll of the 
Neo-Gravure Printing Co. from 1945 to 1959 and was paid over 
$98,000 for the sole purpose of maintaining labor peace. Were it 
not for the committee hearings, he would undoubtedly still be on 
the payroll. 

Through Harold Gross’ influence, four of his relatives were on the 

ayroll of Neo-Gravure for varing periods from 1946 to 1959, receiv- 
ing over $128,000. 

arold Gross was paid a total of $5,000 by Neo-Gravure in 1954-55 
for arranging a sweetheart contract with local 1730, International 
Longshoremen’s Association, through his close friend, Cornelius J. 
Noonan, head of the local. 

Cornelius Noonan, in agreeing to the sweetheart arrangement, was 
guilty of the most reprehensible breach of trust in derogation of 
the rights of the union members he represented. 

The committee considers the $1,550 in Christmas gifts which were 
paid to Cornelius Noonan by Neo-Gravure from 1950 to 1958 as 
nothing more than — to insure labor peace. 

The evidence before the committee is irrefutable that the New 
York Times and the New York Mirror, in order to arrange for 
deliveries during a Teamster strike in September 1948, were required 
to pay a total of $45,750 as tribute to corrupt labor representatives 
through two labor racketeer “fixers,” Harold Gross and Cornelius 
Noonan. 

From the record it ~ppears that similar tribute was paid to corrupt 
labor leaders through Harold Gross and Cornelius Noonan during a 
Teamster strike in September 1946. 

On the basis of incontrovertible evidence the committee finds that 
from 1952 through 1958 the American Weekly, in order to avoid 
threatened interruption of deliveries, was forced to pay $28,000 in 
tribute from 1952 through 1958 to Harold Gross, undoubtedly for 
further distribution to corrupt union officials. 

These hearings, as well as others, have served to convince the 
committee that one of the greatest contributing factors to corruption 
in the labor-management field is the lack of moral courage and 
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sense of public responsibility on the part of employers. To achieve 
a temporary economic advantage they have either submitted to payoff 
demands or actually sought out ways and means of “fixing” a 
troublesome situation. 

Until such time as management realizes its responsibilities and 
resists these pressures, there is little possibility of stamping out the 
racketeer influence in this field. 

In this respect the committee is particularly gratified by the attitude 
of officials of the New York Times and the Neo-Gravure Printing Co. 
as reflected by their open and frank testimony on the payoffs their 
companies felt obliged to make, and their candor in admitting that 
such action, although serving their private interests in solving an 
immediate problem, was opposed to the public interests in that it 
promoted corruption in the labor-management field. 

It is hoped that their attitude and their candor, however embar- 
rassing, will serve as an example to other employers whom the 
committee has found less candid and forthright. 

In 1957, James R. Hoffa assured the committee that if he became 
general president of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, he 
would take appropriate steps to rid the union of criminal and 
racketeering elements. Hearings subsequent to Hoffa’s becoming 
general president clearly demonstrated his lack of sincerity when he 
gave the committee those assurances. In its second interim report, 
filed in August 1959, the committee noted among other things: 


The lack of any action whatsoever by James R. Hoffa to take 
a single definitive step to rid his union of racketeers and 
crooks. 


The designation of Harold Gross, a convicted extortionist and 
professional “fixer,” as head of local 320 of the Teamsters in Miami 
and the $3,000 monthly subsidization of this racket local by the 
international more than a year after Hoffa’s “cleanup” assurances to 
the committee, evidences not only Hoffa’s complete dishonesty but also 
his contemptuous attitude toward the U.S. Senate and all law and 
order. The local 320 situation convinces the committee that Hoffa 
had no intention of fulfilling his assurances. On the contrary, after 
making them he has Fit. promoted criminal and racketeering 
elements within the Teamsters. 

If further proof of this were needed, one need only turn to Hoffa’s 
establishment of the so-called antiracketeering commission for the 
purported purpose of ferreting out racketeers. This commission’s 
method of operation, as disclosed by the correspondence between its 
chairman, George H. Bender, and officials of local 320, is hardly in- 
dicative of any serious attempt to eliminate the racketeering element 
within the Teamsters Union. From the evidence the committee can 
only conclude that this commission was formed merely for purposes 
of deception—to conceal from the committee, the courts, and the pub- 
lic generally Hoffa’s dependence on and obligation to these elements. 

Findings concerning the newspaper industry relative to Theodore 
R. Cozza, president of local 211 of the Teamsters in Pittsburgh, and 
Joseph Prebenda, secretary-treasurer of local, 372 in Detroit, are in- 
cluded in another section of this report pertaining to James R. Hoffa. 
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Porrricat Campaign Contrisutions By Lazor AND MANAGEMENT 
The committee heard testimony on August 18, 1959, concerning ee 
litical spending and political activities by labor and management. The 
members of the committee had previously agreed on July 15, 1959, to 
call certain experts in the field of political science to discuss the prob- 
lems involved. Four experts were called : 

Dr. Alexander Heard, professor of political science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Dr. Sylvester Petro, professor of 
law, New York University, New York, N.Y.; Dr. Andrew Hacker, 
assistant professor of government, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 
Dr. Herbert Alexander, director, Citizens Research Foundation, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Dr. Heard worked as a consultant with the Senate Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections in 1957, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator Albert Gore, of Tennessee, and has pursued his own studies on 
the subject of political spending for several years. He testified that 
there are technical difficulties of trying to obtain the kind of factual 
picture essential in understanding the subject, principally involving 
adequate time, adequate staff preparation, and effective procedures. 
He estimated it would take from 15 to 18 months to complete a satis- 
factory study, with a suggested staff of 25 or 30 professional members, 
plus an equal number of clerical and stenographic employees. He 
advised that the staff should include one to three persons intimately 
acquainted with union organizations and union activities, specialists 
informed about corporate organization, one to three staff members or 
consultants who have studied the subject. dispassionately without 
being associated with either side, four to six skilled statistical em- 
ployees, and three to five for a field staff. Also included should be 
persons acquainted with the areas whence reports are submitted, and 
the customary group of legally trained personnel. He emphasized 
that the study should: be fied during an election year, in that adequate 
records are not maintained after the campaign is over. 

Dr. Heard concluded, from reviewing testimony and reports of 
previous committees, that the quality of the testimony offered and the 
quality of the reports written could have been immeasurably improved 
if there had been adequate staff work in advance, adequate personnel, 
and sufficient time. It appeared that questioning of witnesses in the 
past proceeded too much from the top and without adequate prepara- 
tion. 

As an illustration of the necessity of making a thorough study, Dr. 
Heard told of an experiment he had conducted in which he examined 
the official reports of the 12 largest unions to ascertain what informa- 
tion they contained regarding politically relevant activities. He con- 
cluded that there were at least 13 different headings under which a 
politically relevant expenditure might be made. Emphasizing that 
unions had not necessarily made political expenditures under these 
headings, he listed them as follows: (1) Donations to charitable 
causes; (2) political department; (3) citizenship program; (4) educa- 
tion and information; (5) communications; (6) public service activi- 
ties; (7) public relations; (8) research; (9) legislative activities; (10) 
legal department; (11) expense accounts; (12) general administrative 
costs; (13) salaries. 
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If these accounts were examined in advance, Dr. Heard pointed out, 
witnesses could be more closely questioned, and a better picture could 
be developed. He also listed eight headings under which politically 
relevant corporate expenditures could be made, as follows: (1) Ex- 
= accounts; (2) contributions in kind; (3) advertisements in po- 
itical journals; (4) payments to persons in public relations activities; 
(5) fees to lawyers; (6) salaries and bonuses; (7) payments to affili- 
ated organizations; (8) direct expenditures, 

As a member of the Gore saboddnihithes staff, Dr. Heard had at- 
tempted to draft a satisfactory questionnaire to be circulated to.cor- 

rations and labor unions, but it was not effective and not fully used. 

he experience indicated, however, the impracticability of obtaining 
the desired information in this manner. 

Chairman McClellan related his impression to the effect that at- 
tempts are made to circumvent the law by corporations which have 
their officers or representatives make political donations which are 
charged to an excessive expense account, and by labor unions which 
charge such expenditures to organizational expense or to other 
accounts. 


The Cuarrman, * * * What would be your suggestion 
as to how you can effectively cope with that evil, if it is re- 
garded as an evil, or that impropriety, to make it milder? 

Dr. Hearp. * * * I am not sure that you can. I am not 
sure that it is actually possible to devise a statute that would 
achieve that goal. 

One of the reasons is that, in my view, there is this terribly 
difficult problem of definition. Many such expenditures 
to which you alluded are made indirectly. Many such ex- 
9 ng will be defended as falling outside of almost any 

efinition that you might devise—and certainly outside any 
ane that would be held constitutional that you can 
evise. 

Personally, my approach to this whole problem is on a 
somewhat broader front. I feel that. the entire field of cam- 
paign finance isn’t susceptible to just one formula for solu- 
tion. I think we have to have a piecemeal approach that will 
come at the thing from several angles. 

Personally, I favor taking as much pressure off of candi- 
dates as possible by encouraging contributions from sources 
other than labor unions and corporate organizations, 

I, myself, favor tax concessions of one kind of another. 

* * * oe * 


The Cuarrman. I agree and support the general objective 
of encouraging others to contribute. But 1.don’t know how 
that would necessarily keep the labor boss or the labor leader 
that wants to gain control of or build up political power or 
influence, to keep him from going on and contributing just 
the same. 

Dr. Hearp. Well, he well might, 

On the other hand, I believe that if a candidate has other 
sources of campaign money, he may, personally be freer to 
reject such offers of assistance. 
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The Cuamman. In other words, he may not yield so easily, 
he may not be tempted to accept money that may have strings 
on it, from either corporations or labor organizations, 
Dr. Hearp, That is correct, (pp. 19867, 19868). 

* * 


* * * 


Senator Cuurcu. You mentioned that such an inquiry, to 
be helpful and adequate, as I recall your testimony, ought 
to take place in connection with a national election, and you 
suggested that the next national election being 1960 that 
this might be an appropriate time to undertake such a study. 

Do you think that this kind of study could be undertaken 
‘apart from the framework of a national election ? 

Do you think that it might properly be undertaken now, 
for example? Do you think it can be completed prior to 
the next national election ? 

Dr. Hearp. Senator Church, I am doubtful for this reason : 
My observation is that a great many of the campaign organi- 
zations that become active in any campaign, senatorial cam- 
paign and certainly in a presidential campaign, are created 
ad hoc. They come into existence, they go out of existence. 
Memories are short. * * * Records get lost, if there are 
any records, 

t is very, very difficult to come after the event and get 
anything but memory. You can’t get very much of that 
(p. 19869). 

* * * * * 


Senator Cuurcu. This committee, as you know, is operat- 
ing under a special resolution that has once been extended. 
The life of the committee under the resolution expires on the 
31st of January of this coming year (1960). 

That would mean, according to the authority now vested 
in this committee, that we would have from now until the 
end of January if we were to undertake the kind of investi- 
gation you have recommended. 

In your opinion, would that give us sufficient time to do the 
kind of job you think needs to be done? 

Dr. Hearn. No, sir, I do not believe between now and the 
end of January, January 31, 1960, it could be done (p. 19870). 


* * * * * 


Senator Munpr. May I say we are not interested in putting 
anybody in jail for something that happened in the past. We 
are simply trying to avert thesé improper practices from 
occurring in the future. * * * In our other investigations we 
have had the accusatory. But our thought here was to be 
exploratory, investigative, informative, so that perhaps some- 
thing we do now might result in a little more appropriate 
political behavior in 1960, 1962, and 1964 (p. 19872). 

* * * Pa * 

Senator Gotpwarer. * * * You made the statement that you 
feel that this should be a deep study by a competent staff, 
that it would take 12 to 18 months.’ Senator Mundt as in- 
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formed you that we have already made up our minds about 
this subject, that if we are going to go into it, this present 
staff would do it. I think we have to be practical in this. 
I can’t envision either party passing a resolution ereating 
a committee to investigate political activity of unions, if this 
particular party is in, and corporations, if the other party is 
in. I am in the position of the man who has his last horse 
S the pony express, that you have to get there with this 
orse. 

If we fool ourselves by saying that this problem is going 
to be solved by some committee that is to be appointed in 
the next session of this Congress, we are just playing around 
with foolishness. That is the practicability of politics, and 
you recognize it the same as I recognize it. It is one of the 
reasons I suggest why under the Republicans we were unable 
to get what I consider an adequate investigation in this field. 
It has been a problem under the Democrats. 

I feel. we have been unable to get into this field. We do 
have examples of staff studies that I think indicate that a 
staff could do this, at least do preliminary work, a staff that 
is ~ made up of political science experts, necessarily (p. 
19875). 

* * * T have enough confidence in our staff to feel that 
they can at least do the bookkeeping end of it (p. 19876). 

* * * 


* ok 


Dr. Hearp. I don’t really think there is much disagree- 
ment. It is a question of how far down the road and how 
many roads you want to go down. Obviously, you can do 
— %% 18 months than in 8, and more in 8 than in 2 (p. 
19876). 


* * * * * 


Senator Curtis. I would like if this is undertaken along 
the lines you suggest, I would like to see two staffs. I would 
like to see a committee of, say, about three Democrats and 
one Republican investigate the Republican expenditures. 
ane many Senators would hire the staff and put them to 
work. 

Then I would like to see another senatorial committee of 
about three Republicans and one Democrat investigate the 
Democratic expenditures, and hire their staff to do that. 
* * * I think then you could get a pretty good story and 
have sufficient check on it that it would have to be accurate, 
that there would be no suppression. 

But I think that every investigation that goes on just 
cannot be divorced from the contest itself (p. 19878). 


Dr. Heard estimated that the cash expenditures in this country 
for all election campaigns, Federal, State, and local, totaled $140 
million in 1952 and $150 to $155 million in 1956. These figures could 
not be broken down, in that some expenditures related to both Federal 
and State campaigns. 

Dr. Sylvester Petro, a labor law specialist who is now a professor 
of law, reviewed the part of organized labor in politics. 
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Dr. Perro. * * * With their emergence as the most power- 
ful economic organizations in the history of the United States, 
the large trade unions have emerged also as powerful political 
organizations, perhaps the most active such organizations in 
the country today. Their political activities first became a 
subject of deep concern after the Second World War, and 
this concern was reflected by Congress in 1947, when in 
framing the Taft-Hartley Act it included a section broadly 
prohibiting contributions and expenditures by both labor 
organizations and corporations in connection with Federal 
elections. 

This legislation has had an unhappy career, with no suc- 
cessful prosecution to date, and with the grave doubts held 
from the beginning concerning its constitutionality still 
unresolved. 

Now, as this Senate select committee has demonstrated, 
after 12 years of the Taft-Hartley Act both the economic and 
the political power and activity of the large unions have in- 
creased dramatically, and the grounds for apprehension 
which existed in 1947 have been magnified accordingly. The 
Taft-Hartley Act accepted the special privileges and the 
ensuing power which prior legislation had accorded labor 
organizations. It sought to avoid the political consequences 
of those privileges and power by the direct method of pro- 
hibition of political expenditures. History has shown that 
to have been a mistaken approach. Commonsense suggests 
that a new approach is called for today (p. 19885). 

* * 


* * * 


Dr. Perro. * * * The few prosecutions which have been 
brought under section 304 in the last'12 years have produced 
some J seereRe and confusing, decisions and opinions (p. 
19886). 


* * * * * 


Dr. Perro. * * * There has been an inordinate delay in 
resolving the constitutional issue, and this suggests that the 
Supreme Court is greatly disturbed on the question. Three 
of the uxie Justices have already clearly indicated. that 
they will hold the statute unconstitutional unless it is con- 
strued into impotency. Not one of the Justices has yet com- 
mitted himself to the view that the statute is constitutional, 
even when interpreted as restrictively as it has been. 

The Cuamman. If they should hold that, then there would 
be no way on earth for the Congress to restrict or limit or, in 
other words, in any other way regulate political contribu- 
tions from a labor organization or a corporation. 

Dr. Perro. I believe, Senator, you have put your finger 
precisely on the reason for the Supreme Court’s present posi- 
tion of frustration. They don’t want to decide the case 
either way (p. 19889). 

* * * * « 

Dr. Perro. * * * At present, unions are in a position to 

spend funds for political purposes and objectives opposed by 
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some of the very members who contributed those funds. 
Worse than that, a man may be forced into a union by co- 
ercive organizing devices, kept there by a ey privileged 
compulsory unionism agreement, and’ be forced to pay dues 
which are spent for purposes in which he has no interest and 


to which indeed he may be more or less vigorously opposed (p. 
19892). 


Mr, Andrew Hacker, assistant professor of government at Cornell 
University, has spent 3 years in research concerning the American 
corporation. He testified that ere in this country have 
always been active in politics, but there has been a change in their 
mood and approach, with a tendency to take a more active part in 
an open and planned manner. A corporate philosophy has developed 
since the close of World War II, on the theory that corporations, 
a bit like the aristocracy of the 19th century, have an obligation to 
use their power and influence in society as a whole. In addition to 
an attitude of self-defense against the power of labor, officers of cor- 
porations feel that they are statesmen of society, that power has its 
responsibilities, and that they owe it to their country to contribute 
to political thinking. 

Mr. Hacker stated that company resources, both time and money, are 
being used in a greater and ter way. . For example, one corpora- 
tion spent $30,000 in cash and-considerable time backing a referendum 
to enact a State right-to-work law. A number of corporations, he 
said, favor repeal of the law prohibiting corporation support of Fed- 
eral candidates. 

The witness further alleged that about three to eight officials con- 
trol the policies of a large corporation, while the average shareholder 
has no voice and is actually not concerned with the policies, wishing 
only to collect his dividends. 

The last witness was Dr. Herbert Alexander, who stated that he is 
presently director of Citizens Research Foundation, dedicated to the 
study of ‘money in politics, and previously taught in the department 
of politics at Princeton University. He was also associated with Dr. 
Alexander Heard in the latter’s-national survey on money in politics. 


Dr. Arexanper. * * * T think there are two goals to con- 
sider while discussing political activities and political spend- 
ing by both labor and management. ‘These are: 

1. That ‘political participation by individuals, whether 
union members or businessmen, is desirable and we should 
seek to encourage it in ways consonant with political realities. 

2. That comprehensive public disclosure of union and cor- 
porate practices is essential as a preventive or deterrent to 
abuses, and as a means of informing the public. 

The political realities as I see them are that ‘corporations, 
business or trade associations, and labor unions, are natural 
financial constituencies and their leaders should not, and con- 
stitutionally cannot, be debarred from asking stockholders or 
members to contribute individually to political candidates. 

It is also unrealistic and perhaps unconstitutional to try to 
prevent political appeals to other than members through dis- 
guised institutional advertising, sponsored” broadcasts, or 
other means. But it is realistic and desirable, as well, to try to 
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revent the political use of corporate or union funds collected 
or other purposes (p. 19908). 

* * * We should encourage democracy in labor unions, in 
the means by which political endorsements are made, and I 
favor any legislation that promotes such democratic internal 
processes. We shouid try to protect the right of dissent in 
unions and prevent compulsory assessments or compulsion 
of individuals to engage in political activities against their 
wishes. The individual member’s response often is not the 
result of coercion, as some would have us believe, but of social 
pressure or the need to conform or the urge to succeed. In 
many cases of cross conflict between one’s own viewpoint and 
that taken by the organization, the result may be apathy—also 
something to be deplored (pp. 19909-19910). 

* * * To expect union organizations not to endorse candi- 
dates or take positions on issues, is unrealistic. Thus volun- 
tary methods are desirable and should be favorably publicized. 
But union funds collected for other purposes should not be 
used politically. * * * 

Senator Cuurcu. I take it from your testimony up to this 
point that you first recognize the legitimate right of unions 
or of business enterprises to participate in politics, to endorse 
and support candidatiie of their own choosing because this is 
the very process of self-government. 

But that unions for this purpose should use voluntary funds 
and businesses for this purpose should use voluntary as dis- 
tinct from corporate funds? 

Dr. ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. * * * 

I believe the use of large sums of money in political cam- 
paigns is so easily dramatized that it leads us to forget or 
minimize the tremendous number of corporate and union man- 
hours, = or unpaid, voluntary or captive, that go into 
political activities. The bookkeeping of man-hours may be 
difficult, especially if we try to translate their worth into dol- 
lars and cents, but I think that someone ought to look into the 
possibilities of such accounting for time and services. Only 
then will we know the true cost of political campaigns and 


the extent of labor and management spending (pp. 19910- 
19911). 


Finpines—Po.iticaL Campaign ConrTriputions By LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT 


The committee believes that political spending by both labor and 
management should be thoteashly investigated, but insufficient time 
remains in the approved life of the committee to permit the amount of 
attention which such an undertaking deserves. It is further believed 
that the investigation should be conducted during a general election 
year. Although the committee has jurisdiction over political spending 
as a possible i activity in the labor-management field, such an 
i 


investigation, if it is undertaken, must of necessity be left to a com- 
mittee of the future. 
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Frsruary 24, 1960. 


I was not a member of the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field until February 1959, and 
consequently I did not sit in on the hearings and executive sessions on 
which the secondary boycott and Sheet Metal Workers sections of 
this report were based. Under these circumstances, I have taken no 
part in the preparation and submission of these two sections of this 
report. 

Homer E. Carenart, 
U.S. Senator. 
O 
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Mr. McC e.ian, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


[Pursuant to 8. Res. 44 and 249, 86th Cong.] 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The members of the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field are submitting separate 
reports and findings on the Kohler strike, the Perfect Circle strike, 
and Richard T. Gosser and local 12, United Automobile Workers, 
Toledo, Ohio. One set of reports and findings has been approved by 
Senator John L. McClellan, the chairman of the committee; Senator 
John F. Kennedy; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr.; and Senator Frank 
Church. The other set of reports and findings is being submitted by 
Senator Karl E. Mundt, Senator Barry Goldwater, Senator Carl T. 
Curtis, and Senator Homer E. Capehart. 

A statement and separate views on the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strikes have been prepared by Senators John L. McClellan and Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. 

Separate views on the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes have also 
been prepared by Senators Frank Church and John F. Kennedy. 

A separate statement has been made by Senator McClellan, as chair- 
man of the committee, regarding the UAW-Gosser investigation, in 
which statement Senators Kennedy, Ervin, and Church have con- 
curred. 



















REPORTS AND FINDINGS APPROVED BY SENATORS 
McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, ERVIN, AND CHURCH 


THE KOHLER STRIKE 


Atop the dome of the State capitol at Madison, Wis., a bronze 
statue, set to face the rising sun, stands as a proud symbol of the 
State’s official motto, “Forward.” For the people of Wisconsin this 
word has been no empty boast. Longer than the citizens of any other 
corner of the Nation, they have enjoyed the benefits of enlightened 
social and industrial legislation, pioneered by their State government 
when the century was young. : 

It is therefore peculiarly ironic that Wisconsin should provide the 
backdrop for the most protracted labor-management stalemate in 
U.S. history, a strike now almost a half decade old and, when the 
committee looked into it early in 1958, seemingly nowhere near 
solution, 

In this embattled situation the protagonists are the 87-year-old 
family-owned Kohler Co., of Kohler, whose chief products are plumb- 
ing fixtures and fittings, and the United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, 
whose approximately 1,500,000 members in more than 1,200 locals 
make it the second largest union in the country. 

The hearings held on the VA W-Kohler dispute were hearings quite 
different from others that have been held by the committee. True, 
there were charges and countercharges of violence and intimidation 
as well as other bitter criminations by both the UAW and Kohler Co. 
Beyond that, however, unlike other committee hearings, there were no 
charges of personal corruption or evidence presented of racketeering 
within the union. There was no testimony of misappropriation of 
union funds as we have had during the hearings involving the Team- 
sters, Bakers, the Butchers Union in New York City, etc. In fact, 
Mr. Carmine S. Bellino, the chief accountant of the committee who 
was responsible for the investigative work on Beck, Hoffa, and others, 
stated that the books and records of the UAW that he reviewed were 
well kept and that a review of Mr. Walter Reuther’s personal] finances 
showed that he had all of his records intact for a period of over 15 
years; and that he discovered no evidence of misuse or misappropria- 
tion of union funds in any of the records that he reviewed. 

So deep has been the cleavage between Kohler and the UAW that 
after 5 intensive weeks of hearings in February and March of last 
year, in which fourscore witnesses testified, the committee was able 
to discern accord only on such unarguable items as the date of a 
particular event in the strike chronology. On just one other score was 
there any semblance of unanimity : The struggle has left indelible scars 
on the once-placid community of Sheboygan, main fount of the Kohler 
working force, 
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On virtually all other points, major and minor, the divergence be- 
tween company and union appeared complete. Agreement was nil on 
the vital ee of what caused the strike, who and what were re- 
sponsible for developments before and after the formal start of hostil- 
ities, whether certain practices engaged in were proper or legal, and 
aT would have to be resolved before the strike could be 
settled. 

Added to these clashes of fact was an equally sharp dissonance of 
viewpoint. Each side impugned the motives and good faith of the 
other. The company painted the UAW as a “powerful and ruthless 
union oligarchy” (p. 9482) which held itself “above the law and en- 
titled to use any methods, legal or illegal, to achieve their ends” (p. 
9485). The union depicted Kohler as the practitioner of “a kind of 
modern industrial feudalism” (p. 9993) with labor policies “far to 
the right of the opinions and ptiloeophy of Louis XIV” (p. 8910). 

In the light of these portraits of each other, it is not unduly sur- 
prising that the basic concepts of labor-management relations ex- 

ressed by Kohler and the UAW should also have been poles apart. 
Geronisly antagonistic beliefs were voiced on such bedrock questions 
as: Should an employer continue to operate his plant in the face of 
a work stoppage? Has an employee a moral right to continue to work 
when fellow employees strike? To what extent does a striking union’s 
use of mass dicksthag and the boycott to publicize its cause constitute 
“freedom of speech,” and to what extent is it an infringement on the 
economic rights of others? Is an employer justified in uying weap- 
ons and hiring detectives to protect himself against what he deems a 
“powerful and ruthless” union ? 

Whether or not the average Sheboygan citizen had ever wrestled 
with these fundamentals, it was plain to the committee that he had 
been profoundly affected by their translation into everyday terms. 
A procession of witnesses reported that the onset of the Kohler-UAW 
war had touched strikers, nonstrikers, and bystanders alike. Beyond 
its effect on the pocketbook was its impact on human passions. Fear, 
hatred, and suspicion had spread. The tension had produced “several 
individual emotional cave-ins” (p. 9597 ps net only fellow workers, but 
neighbors, friends, even brothers had been rent asunder, to a point 
where “a man doesn’t talk to his own family except at a funeral” 

. 10051). 

CP eanne even minor incidents have a way of telling a major story, 
singular insight into Sheboygan’s state of mind was provided by the 
testimony of an obscure Kohler employee named Peter Breu. The 
city’s population is predominantly German; once Gemiitlichkeit had 
reigned, and nowhere more than in the city’s 100-odd taverns. After 
a day’s work, a man used to like to drop in for a beer or two and a bit 
of chaff with his cronies. But the strike had changed all that, accord- 
ae Breu’s experience. 

Kohler worker for 30 years, employed in the pottery division, 


Breu had joined neither the union nor the strike. Then, one Sunday, 
he stopped by a tavern for a glass of beer: 


The bartender said, “He is a scab, and I don’t serve no 
drinks to scabs.” And I was with a friend of mine who does 
not. work for Kohler, and he said, “This is a public place, we 
should get a drink.” 
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So finally he did give us a drink and I paid for it and it 
was 20 cents, there was another fellow in there, and he said 
“T know him, he is a scab,” he says, and he said I should 
come outside with him, but that is all what happened there. 
I paid for two beers and then we walked out. 

And the same night around midnight, the owner from the 
place came up to my house, and he woke my wife up, I was 
sleeping and I could not hear anything and he said he wanted 
to see me, and he told my wife and so my wife woke me up, 
and so I went to the porch. And he said, “You were in my 

lace at noon, and you spent 20 cents.” And I said, “Yes.” 
hen he said, “Here is your 20 cents.” 

So I took the money and he said he does not take no scab 
money (p. 8782). 


The deep-rooted bitterness evinced in this encounter between ran- 
dom players in the Kohler drama has, in time, shown fewer surface 
snaniinacalbonts By the start of the committee’s inquiry, nearly 4 
years after the strike began on April 5, 1954, a measure of quiet had 
descended on Sheboygan. Only a handful of pickets, as compared to 
some 2,000 in the strike’s early days, patroled the Kohler plant. 
The company, which before the strike had had about 3,300 employees 
on its rolls, was in operation with a labor force it numbered at 2,296 
as of January 15, 1958, 1,380 of them —_ employed prior to the 
strike. As to how many nonstrikers and ex-strikers this latter figure 
represented, a clue was provided by the union’s estimate that around 
700 of the 2,700 who had originally struck had gone back. The rest 
of the strikers, according to the union, had taken temporary jobs 
elsewhere “because after 4 years you just can’t live on strike assist- 
ance” (p. 8356). 

Also by the time of the committee inquiry, the case of Kohler versus 
the UAW, having failed of direct negotiation between the principals 
of mediation and conciliation, and of a number of arbitration efforts 
s by the union, was awaiting decision by the full National 
Labor Relations Board following 2 years of hearings by an NLRB 
trialexaminer. (Subsequent to the committee’s inquiry, in November 
of last year the NLRB voted to reopen hearings to permit the intro- 
duction of evidence “unavailable” earlier. ) 

The main plant of the Kohler Co., and when the 1954 hostilities 
broke out its only one (it has since acquired another in Spartan- 
burg, S.C.), is set amid the tidy homes and neatly manicured land- 
scape of Kohler Village, 4 miles west of Sheboygan and 60 miles north 
of Milwaukee. Incorporated under State law, the village has a popu- 
lation of some 1,700, and, among other special features, a “nature 
theater” and the Waelderhaus, a replica of an Austrian forest house. 
The company pays an estimated 75 percent of the village taxes, and 
about 90 percent of the people who live there work at the Kohler 
plant. 

In UAW eyes Kohler Village is no more than a company town, 
rigidly controlled, with residence granted only to “select personnel” 
(p. 8918) in houses which ultimately revert to the company. To Koh- 
ler the village, which has won national recognition for its architectural 
harmony, is the very model of a planned community. 
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Other benefits available to Kohler workers were cited by Lyman C. 


Conger, attorney for the company and chairman of its management 
committee : 


Kohler Co. was a pioneer in many industrial relations inno- 
vations which have now become common practice. 

It has had group life insurance for its employees since 1917, 
group health and accident insurance since 1917, and an in- 
formal pension plan for so long that I have been unable to 
find out when it first began. 

In 1949, before there were any pension plans in major com- 
panies represented by the UAW-CIO, the pension plan was 
formalized, funded, and insured. This pension plan is unique 
in that it is fully paid for. 

Annuities have been bought from a large insurance com- 
pany covering every dollar of pension which employees have 
earned for service, past or present, and have been fully paid 
for. Pension for all past service was fully paid for b Kohler 
Co.; future pensions are on a contributory basis similar to 
social security except that the company pays two-thirds of 
the cost. 

Kohler Co. had a voluntary workmen’s compensation plan 
in effect at its own cost 2 years before a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law was enacted by the State of Wisconsin, in 1911. Wis- 
consin was the second State in the United States to pass a 
workmen’s compensation law. 

Over 1,100 people of the Kohler Co. organization have 
become members of the 25-year club, with nearly 600 still ac- 
tively working (p. 9486). 


Edmund J. Biever, Kohler’s plant manager, added these details of 
the company’s comprehensive concern for its workers: 


Kohler Co. conducts an extensive recreation program, in- 
cluding bowling, basketball, baseball, band and chorus, card 
playing, photography, archery, horseshoe pitching, and many 
similar activities. 

Since at least 1917 this recreation program has included 
rifle and pistol shooting, both large bore and small bore, and 
on outdoor and indoor ranges. * * * 

In 1952 we began the Range Club, a trapshooting organiza- 
tion, as a part of our recreation program (p. 9456). 


That Kohler employees were not of one mind with management on 
the subject of life at the company became apparent when, in late 
Angust 1933, a group of them obtained charter No. 18545 from the 
AFL and tried, through collective bargaining, to win agreement from 
Kehler on wages, hours, and conditions of employment. Within a 
few weeks after this union was chartered, another group, the Kohler 
Workers Association, was formed within the plant—“suddenly,” ac- 
cording to a finding a year later by the old National Labor Relations 
Board set up under the NRA. In the ensuing contest between the 
AFL union and the KWA, the KWA was to prevail and to last for 
19 years, until the UAW supplanted it as the employees’ bargaining 
representative. In its own laser days the KWA itself was to con- 


tribute to the sharpening of labor-management relations at the plant, 
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but the nature of its early role was hotly disputed by company and 
union witnesses. Kohler executives described the KWA as inde- 
pendent; union officials described it as company dominated, indeed, 
company founded and fostered, and independent only in that it was 
unaffiliated with any international union. 

A third-party view was rendered by the NLRB in September 1934 
in ordering an election to determine whether the AFL or the KWA 
represented a majority of the workers. Not only had the compan 

articipated in forming and promoting the KWA, the NLRB found, 
ut “stood ready to finance its existence” (p. 9586). 


Senator Munpr. You would agree, would you not, with the 
art of the finding that says that a union in a company which 
is financed by the company could not be a free bargaining 
agency and give the laborers an unfettered right to bargain 
at arm’s length with their employers? 
Mr. Concer. We didn’t agree at that time, Senator. But 
we certainly would have to agree today. Ever since the 
Wagner Act we would have to agree with it (p. 9587). 


Conger pointed out, however, that the NLRB election had gone to 
the KWA by approximately a 2-to-1 vote, and that subsequently no 
charge was ever filed that the union was company dominated, which 
would have been a violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The KWA/’s election victory was achieved in the wake of an epi- 
sode which, even by the time of the committee hearings almost a 
quarter of a century later, stirred unrestrained acrimony. In its 
battle for recognition, the AFL union called a strike on July 16, 
1934. The climax, 12 days later, was a nocturnal outbreak of vio- 
lence in which two people were killed and dozens shot, a number of 
them in the back. 

Exactly how many were shot, and how many of these were shot in 
the back, was still being argued by Kohler and the UAW in 1958. 
The company contended that 35 people had been shot, only a “few” 
in the back; the union put the total number at 47, with “most” shot 
in the back. The number who were strikers, as opposed to those who 
were simply “strike sympathizers,” was also disputed. On one im- 
portant point, however, there was agreement: None of the shooting 
victims were Kohler Village deputies. 

The memory of that midsummer’s night had burned so deep, both 
union and law-enforcement witnesses testified, that it directly affected 
the conduct and course of the 1954 strike. 

Inevitably, company and union versions collided on what and who 
had provoked the tragic culmination of July 27, 1934. Kohler 
claimed that picket-line demeanor and mob threats against the plant 
had roused it to self-protective measures. The union asserted that 
it was Kohler’s overt flexing of its muscles which had inspired mass 
fear and anger. 

At the time the strike shut down the plant, Kohler Village had two 
regular police officers, one the “chief” and the other a night patrolman. 
With the strike, some 80 to 100 village residents were deputized, wear- 
ing blue shirts, armbands, and deputy marshal’s stars. In charge of 
these recruits was Biever, then a self-styled “lowly mechanical engi- 
neer” who had been given a leave of absence at the time of the strike 
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and made assistant chief of police of the village. Biever was queried 


about the augmenting of the police force : 


Mr. Kennepy. Why was it felt that it was necessary to 
get these extra police? 

Mr. Biever. The police were required, in my estimation, 
because of the violence on the picket line. 

Mr. Kennepy. The violence had already been exhibited on 
the picket line? 

Mr. Brever. From the very first day. 

Mr. Kennepy. What sort of violence was it ? 

Mr. Brever. Well, they had a closed picket line and carried 
a long rope, three or four hundred feet long, and about an 
inch or an inch and a quarter in diameter, that they paraded 
forth and back. 

They would march in one direction in front, closing off 
both of our gates, our main gates. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was this the UAW? Or was this another 
union ? 

Mr. Biever. This was the Federal Union 18545. 

Mr. Kennepy. But they were doing the same tactic of 
mass picketing ? 

Mr. Biever. It was mass picketing, and I think was riotous 
from the very first day. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was riotous because it is mass picketing ? 

Mr. Biever. Yes; and because of the tremendous shouting 
and yelling that they were doing. Every time that they re- 
versed direction in carrying their rope in front of their plant, 
they would scream and yell “Yah.” It would be heard all 
over the village, and people in the village, women and chil- 
dren, just couldn’t get rest (p. 9460). 


As to the training of the deputies, Biever had this to say: 


Well, we had very little chance for training. The only 
training that we were able to give them was lectures, and 
that was done by Ernest Schuelke, who was a captain in the 
National Guard and a deputy sheriff. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you distribute the guns to them ? 

Mr. Biever. No, sir. 

Mr. Krennepy. Who distributed the guns to them? 

Mr. Biever. The only guns that the deputies had were 
their own shotguns that they brought in from home. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they instructed to bring the shotguns ? 

Mr. Biever. They were not instructed to. They did. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you approved of their having the shot- 
guns during this period ? 

Mr. Brever. Yes, sir (p. 9461). 


Lyman Conger, who explained that at the time of the 1934 strike 
he had no direct connection with the company’s labor relations, but 
rather an indirect connection as an attorney, and who himself had 
been sworn in as a deputy, gave this account of the events leading up 


to the July 27 riot: 


For 12 days our plant was kept completely closed by a 
mass — line which blockaded all the entrances and even 
kept the office employees out. 
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The only one who was allowed to enter and leave at will 
was Walter Kohler, Sr., then president of the plant. After 
the 12th day of the strike, the pickets turned back a coal car 
which they had agreed to allow to come in to provide nec- 
essary power for the powerhouse. 

They had made that agreement through Father Maguire, 
a Federal conciliator. The village deputies went out, after 
they had turned the coal car back, went out and got it in. 
They went along the picket line and told them that they 
could picket in the future legally, that they would not be 
restricted with their picketing, but they had to permit free 
egress and ingress to the plant. 

They also disarmed the picket line of several barrels full 
of clubs, slingshots, stones, rocks, and so forth. * * * 

This occurred in the morning. Throughout that day, the 
tension was very high. There were yells from the picket line, 
“Wait until tonight. We are coming in and get you yellow 
ioe ein Wait until it gets dark. We will get you” (p. 

196). 


The union’s version of this phase of the affair was presented by 
Leo Brierather, now one of local 833’s chief stewards, whose employ- 
ment at Kohler began in November 1934, when he was 19, in the north 
foundry—a job his father, a company supervisor, helped him get. 
Although he had not personally been on the scene the previous July, 
Brierather declared that “just plain curiosity” had since impelled him 
to gather a number of eyewitness accounts, not merely from strikers 
- aaa bystanders and deputies inside and outside the plant on the 

atal day. 

He thus reported the results of his research : 


There was very little show of force on the part of anything 
until July 26 when the Kohler Co. obtained armored trucks, 
which I understand were delivered from Janesville. Com- 
pany F of the National Guard returned from camp and had 
its equipment stored within the plant. 

* * 


* * oe 


Biever, questioned about the trucks, described them as “platform 
trucks with stakes on the side,” each about a ton or a ton and a half. 
He could not recall specifically when or for what purpose the four such 
vehicles purchased by the village were bought but conceded it “could 
have been” in connection with the strike, and that— 


the day of the riot, and it was riotous from early morning 
until the following morning; in the afternoon the trucks were 
used by the police to patrol the streets. They drove up and 
down. I recall very well that Mr. Schuelke, who was in 
charge of that group, read the village proclamation by the 
village president, and also read sections of the Wisconsin 
Statutes on riots and mob (p. 9463). 


By 8 o’clock that evening the village was jammed with an estimated 
5,000 to 10,000 people, and tension reached its peak. A rock was 
thrown at the plant ; Leo Brierather’s information was that the culprit 
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was a child, one of many there that night, and that the grownups in 
the crowd followed suit : 


At that time, they had streetcar tracks going by one side, and 
the people in that area started to dig up stones, which were 
used as ballast and the bricks from that place, and that is 
where most of the ammunition that they got, I understand, 
came from (p. 9612). 


Brierather offered an affidavit to bolster his contention that the com- 
pany may not have been taken entirely by surprise by this develop- 
ment. The affidavit was sworn by John J. Stieber, now local 833’s 
financial secretary, then temporary chairman of the KWA, and Brie- 
rather testified as to its substance: 


Mr. Stieber was in the company of Mr. Walter J. Kohler, Sr., 
the president of the Kohler Co., just prior to the stone throw- 
ing at the Kohler Co. plant. He had walked from the south 
foundry lunchroom to an area in the immediate vicinity 
where the stone throwing began. It seemed to Mr. Stieber as 
though Mr. Kohler was expecting what was about to happen. 
Quoting from the affidavit, Mr. Stieber says that in his opin- 
ion, “Mr. Kohler was waiting expectantly for something to 
happen in that area, because when the first windows were 
broken, Mr. Kohler stated ‘Now, here it comes.’ ” 

The Cuatrman. It seems to me from that affidavit, from 
that statement, you are clearly confirming the company’s posi- 
tion that they had every reason to be afraid that mob violence 
was going to take place. 

Mr. Brreratuer. With that amount of people, I imagine 
that youareright. But I mentioned before that law-enforce- 
ment officials were notably absent during the time that the 
mob was collecting, sir (p. 9614). 


Lyman Conger, who testified that he was among a number of Kohler 
people stationed inside the plant at the time, described the attack as 
it appeared from that vantage point: 


At about 8 o’clock that night simultaneously on two differ- 
ent ends of the plant, the north end and the south end, at as 
near as we can determine the exact moment, a riot began with 
the smashing of windows. 


* * * * * 


Everything that was valuable was smashed; everything 
that could be smashed was smashed with rocks and stones. 
They proceeded to move, the two groups, together toward the 
center of the plant, and finally arrived at the office, smashing 
everything on the way. * * * After they had smashed 
everything that was smashable in the office, they were yelling, 
“We will go in; we will tear the place down. We will get 
those rats out.” 

* * * There arose shouts from the crowd, “Let’s get the 


village. Let’s tear the village down. Let’s burn the village 
down” (p. 9199). 


Directly opposite the Kohler office, which abuts on the street, is the 
American Club, a residence for single men on the company rolls. 
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In the rear of the club stood Biever and a group of deputies he esti- 
mated at 50 to 60 in number. 


Mr. Kennepy. What were they doing in the rear of the 
American Club? 

Mr. Biever. They were just held in reserve in case of any 
further use (p. 9461). 


The use to which they were put, Biever went on, was to work a 
divisive strategy on the foe, introducing a new weapon, tear gas, which, 
he opined, “is the most humane way of stopping riots” (p. 9470). 
That there was a goodly supply was indicated in an exhibit of excerpts 
from the report and hearings of the Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
(the LaFollette committee) in 1939, showing that of $6,885.58 worth 
of “tear and sickening gas and gas equipment” bought by Kohler 
Village in late June, July, and early August 1934, a single shipment, 
valued at $1,069.60, was received the day after the strike was called. 

Although a second affidavit by John J. Stieber attested that tear gas 
was also hurled into the crowd from inside the plant, Biever’s account 
took in only the strategy as he directed it from the lawn of the Amer- 
ican Club. The firing of the shells, he testified, was ordered by the 
village president and the chief of police only after they had heard the 
shouted threats against the plant and the village. The first barrage, 
he added, came from himself, Police Chief John Case, and other 
deputies—a statement disputed by the union, which charged that 
Biever alone fired the first shell, an act for which he is commemorated 
as “Butcher Boy” in the Sheboygan union annals. 

Lyman Conger, who told the committee that although he himself 
had not observed this part of the proceedings he understood that 
Biever had indeed fired the first projectile, described the initial success 
and subsequent failure of the tear gas volley into the milling and 
ccreaaeans throng. When the deputies launched their attack, said 

Jonger, 


They sought to, and they did, divide the crowd into two parts 
and drove part of it to the south and out of the village and 
part of it out of the north and out of the village. 

At that time, I left the office and followed along the inside 
of the fence up to the north end to see what was happening 
there. 

* Hk * * * 


Then when they got up to that point, very unfortunately, 
the wind changed and a strong northern wind came up and 
they were unable to use gas any more. 

The gas was driven back into the village. In fact, I got a 
little sample of it myself that night. At that point, the mob 
re-formed and started yelling, “Let’s go back into the village.” 
They came back into the village and completely destroyed the 
company’s showrooms, fixtures. 

There was a shoestore on the corner where a man was 
living and running a little shoestore, a shoe-repair shop. 
They smashed the windows on that; bullets were fired on 
that (p. 9199). 
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With the eruption of gunfire, the night of July 27, 1934, took its 
final grim turn. By now it was around 9:15, and dark; the street 
lights and lamps had been broken. Conger recalled: 


We could see these flashes of fire coming from the mob. The 

deputies who were up at that end, and they included both 
sheriff’s deputies and village deputies, returned some of that 
fire and approximately, exactly, 35 people were shot. 
_ Noone knows to this day, and the coroner’s jury was unable 
to find out, whether they were shot by shots from the mob or 
from the deputies. I think, myself, there were some of each. 
After this riot was over we finally discovered that there had 
been shooting long before they got to that point, shooting 
from the mob, I mean. 

We discovered bullet holes in the windows of the power- 
house. We discovered several bullet marks in the tower of 
the office, and we also found one bullet hole in a residence in 
the village, which apparently was fired. Some of these 
deputies were fired directly upon. 

r. Kennepy. How many of the deputies were shot? 

Mr. Concer. None of the deputies were shot, but about 18 
of them were injured that night with clubs, rocks, bricks, 


a) severely enough to require medical attention (p. 
9200). 


Biever, who also asserted that the shooting was not a one-way mat- 
ter, was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Biever, does it appear to you at all 
peculiar that the shooting was in retaliation of this mob, as 
ou called them, shooting at you people; that you were be- 
hind barricades; that they were throwing rocks, and that you 
were shooting back, but shooting from what you say, into the 
pavement, and yet all the people that were shot and killed 
were all strikers? Does that strike you as peculiar at all? 
Mr. Biever. No, sir; it does not (p. 9465). 


Both men disagreed with Father J. W. Maguire, conciliator in the 
1934 strike, calling his testimony hearsay. 


I have been in many strikes, but I never saw such needless 
and ruthless killing by supporters of the law * * *. The 
ruthlessness is evident. You do not have to shoot people in 
the back when they are running away. I examined a score of 
wounded and all except two were shot in the back. 

As a member of the Chicago Regional Labor Board, I am 
not going behind fences to say what I have to say. There 
are human rights and property rights, but human lives are 
more sacred than property rights (p. 9200). 


Commenting on the last sentence, Conger declared : 


* * * T do not disagree with that, but I thought the brick 
that was directed to my head was directed to a human being. 
I want to tell you that there were human beings endan ot 
that night. This is not just a question of property rights. 
We are human beings, too (p. 9201). 
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A more aggressive role than they attributed to themselves was as- 
cribed to Conger and Biever by John Deis, one of the shooting victims. 
First in an affidavit presented to the committee by Leo Brierather 
and then in a saeaieal appearance, Deis, an elderly common laborer 
who is not a union member, but who had been on the 1934 picket 
line, asserted that he had been shot twice, once in the back of the 
head and once in the legs, by a group of four deputies including Con- 
ger and Biever. Deis’ affidavit deposed that as the riot began he 
and several other pickets decided to leave, when— 


On the sidewalk in front of the American Club he saw a 
group of four deputies carrying guns; that he recognized 
them as Ed Biever, Lyman Conger, William Runge, and 
John Raml; that these four shouted over for the pickets to 
get out, and followed along on the sidewalk as the pickets 
headed north across the street; that as they passed the Brass 
Road, Deis heard a single shot and a woman scream some- 
thing about “They shot Engelmann”; that he thinks the shot 
came from the direction of the group of four deputies that 
Biever was in; that it was dark and he could not make them 
out clearly in the confusion; that he had first seen the 
Biever group near the water bubbler in front of the American 
Club; that when he was out on High Street, near Badura’s 
shoestore, he was once again confronted by the same four 
deputies; that he says one of the four shouted at them “What 
for you want to murder somebody”; that there was an ex- 
change of words, and then he states that he pulled off his coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, and shouted at them “You guys, when 
you want to fight, come out and fight with your bare hands” ; 
that one of the four deputies, he does not know which one, 
shouted back, “You wait” [unprintable] “We'll show you 
something”; that he went down to pick up his coat and re- 
ceived shotgun blasts in his head and leg; that some 45 to 50 
pellets were later dug out of his head and legs; that his work 
cap was shot to pieces and that he was taken to the clinic; 
that he says he is positive that he was shot by the four depu- 
ties, Biever, Conger, Runge, and Raml, and that he caught 
sight of them shooting him as he bent over for his coat, but 
could not say which ones, or whether all four were shooting 
at him, except that they did shoot him (p. 9615). 


Prior to the submission of the Deis affidavit, Conger had testified 
that he had been within the plant until “after this thing sort of quieted 
down,” saying, “* * * assoon as the mob got chased out of the village, 
I went home and brought over my two shotguns that night, because 
t oo very healthy place to be, and I wanted a little protection” 

p. 9206). 

Subsequent to the Deis affidavit, Conger denounced the charge 
against him as a “complete and utter fabrication,” saying “I was not 
outside of the limits of the plant that night” (p. 9620). 

Also prior to the Deis affidavit, Biever testified that he had neither 
handled nor fired a shotgun that night, and that no one had fired any 
guns in his presence except one deputy whom he had ordered to fire 
52749—60—pt. 22 
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into the railway embankment, “because a group of the rioters 
were running north toward the Kohler fence, trying to get behind the 
deputies. That shot into the bank hurt no one, because I saw the shot 
ied” ( 9465). 

ak why he had not named Conger and Biever when questioned 
seek his shooting in 1935 by the Sheboygan County court commis- 
sioner, Deis, who was plainly not at home in the English language, 
explained : 


I say to my wife, and I told her all about what i is going on 
there, and she told me don’t say nothing to nobody * 

You know, the Kohler Co. runs the whole Sheboygan 
County. Then you havetoshut your mouth * * *. 

I work for the city of Sheboygan this time, and you know 
when I squawk out on this one, on Mr. Conger or Mr. Biever, 
you know, then I lose my job maybe (p. 9880). 


Deis told the committee that after 25 years of service with Kohler, 
he is now receiving a pension of $12 a month from it. 
Walter Reuther commented: 


What a disgrace. What a disgrace. 

The company claims to be interested in their workers. I 
mean, there isn’t a company in the whole country that thinks 
that $12 a month pension with the cost of living up in the 
atmosphere is adequate (p. 9998). 


In the aftermath of the 1934 strike, the coroner’s inquest into the 
two deaths in the riot resulted in this finding: 


It clearly appears from the evidence that the decedents 
came to their death in a general gun fight between rioters 
and deputies in the village of Kohler on the night of July 27. 
The deputies, both county and village, were acting in the 
line of official duty in the suppression of a riot, as required 
by the Wisconsin statutes. The persons who fired the fatal 
shots, and whether they were deputies or members of the 
mob, remain unknown (p. 9458). 


Also in the strike’s wake the Kohler Co. sued Sheboygan County, 
under a State statute making municipalities liable for riot damage, 
and recovered some $3,400. A suit by 28 of the people injured in the 
riot against, among others, the company, several members of the 
Kohler family, and Biever, was dropped. 


Senator Munpr. * * * It does not seem to make very 
good sense to me. You sue somebody to collect some dam- 
ages and. then you drop the suit. What reason did they 

ive? 

Mr. Concer. * * * that they could not get a fair trial 
in Sheboygan County where this thing happened. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, they said that the judge 
would not give them a — trial—or the jury ? 

Mr. Concer. Well, e or jury or both, that they could 
not get a fair trial in >a md County or in any adjoining 
county (p. 9203). 
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Leo Brierather declared that “while the Kohler Co. may have 
been cleared in the courts of that day, it was not cleared in the court 
of public opinion” (p. 9618). 

Xsked why Deis had not tried to have Conger and Biever prose- 
cuted, he explained : 


Well, ordinarily, sir, working people are not apt to proc- 
ess lawsuits. They would much sooner have decent work- 
ing conditions and live a peaceful life, sir. 

The Cuarmman. But I think he should prosecute. I think 
if he was shot out there, and he knows who shot him, 
who is responsible for it, it is a violation of law to shoot 
people, I think the law should be enforced. I don’t know 
whether the statute of limitations has run or not, but if it 
hasn’t, certainly there is still some responsibility upon him. 
* * * Of course, there are always some extenuating circum- 
stances that would have to be taken into account, but on 
the face of it you would think he should appeal to the law- 
enforcement officers whose duty it was to prosecute people 
for such offenses. 

Mr. Brreratuer. Sir, the law enforcement, if I may point 
out, were the very people who did the shooting. They 
were the law-enforcement officers at that time. Conger and 
Biever were the deputies, so it is a little hard to appeal to 
them. I don’t say he should or shouldn’t have taken any 
action, but it is a little hard to appeal to these men (p. 9616). 


In characterizing the interim period at Kohler between the strikes 


of 1934 and 1954, union witnesses bitingly referred to it as “the 20 
years of labor peace,” so-called. . The See of the phrase, since 


become part of the UAW lexicon, was credited by them to Lyman 
Conger in a comment on what the 1934 strike had brought the com- 
pany. Conger called it a distortion of what he had actually said. 

That there was peace at Kohler, in the sense of nonviolence and of 
even-tenored relations between the company and the Kohler Work- 
ers Association, seems incontrovertible. Whether, as Leo Brierather 
asserted, it was a peace based on fear rather than on friendship, the 
fact is that a dozen years after the smoke of 1934 had cleared a 
majority of the employees reaflirmed their support of the KWA in 
an election held by the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board in 
the face of a new AFL challenge, and again reaffirmed it in an NLRB- 
supervised vote in 1951 when the UAW made its first formal try for 
recognition. 

Nevertheless, union witnesses testified, during these latter years a 
change began to come over the KWA and the climate at Kohler 
began to worsen. 


Senator Munpr. How did a company-dominated union be- 
come an undominated ? 

Mr. Brreratuer. This was a very gradual process, sir. 
Probably it was most noticeable after the war, when people 
rebel from other places. You got younger people into 
the plant. There were not so apt to be—— 
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Senator Munpr. How many years did it take to make the 
transition from a company-dominated union to an inde- 
pendent union which was not dominated ? 

Mr. Brimeratuer. Well, sir, it would be hard to pinpoint a 
particular date, but I would say 1948, 1949, or 1950, some- 
where around that period (p. 9688). 


The turning point for the KWA was an election in which its old 
officers were beaten by a new slate, including, as vice president, Allan 
Graskamp, who is now president of UAW Local 833. Graskamp, 
who went to work at Kohler in 1939 unloading clay boats, later trans- 
ferring to the pottery division, had joined the KWA immediately 
upon his employment; he recalled that a foreman had handed him a 
checkoff card with the remark that “it would be well” if he signed. 
The impetus to oust the old KWA leadership, he testified, came— 


when the workers around the country were getting 1844 cents 
an hour and our officers of our independent union sold us 
down the river for a nickel an hour and overtime. That 
is what started the move, really (p. 8371). 


The effect on the membership of the shift in KWA regimes was, 
however, more psychological than material, according to Brierather. 
The old representatives, he testified— 


would shy away from any complaints on the part of the 
men. The workers in turn then felt it was simply no use to 
file any kind of a grievance, and certainly, it seemed to them 
and it seemed to me that the union leaders were just merely 
company stooges and that you could not get them to consider 
your problem (p. 9630). 


As for the new incumbents: 


They could not get anywhere either but these people in turn 


were not afraid to come back to the workers an 
how they were making out * * *, 

As a result, the workers themselves had to decide once and 
for all whether they were going to act as individuals and 
betray each other and to selenen on one another, in order so 
that they could better their own position. They found out 
that this didn’t work and they decided once and for all that 
they had to stick together (p. 9632). 


The effect of this stiffened stance was twofold. Some time during 
1950, according to Harvey Kitzman, UAW regional director, 


several Kohler workers came to me and asked whether the 
UAW could not somehow and in some way help them im- 
prove the conditions in their plant, conditions that they were 
forced to work under (p. 8543). 


The other result was heightened activity by the KWA itself. 
Negotiating for its 1950 contract, Graskamp testified, the KWA “had 
not been able to get anywhere.” Its leaders prepared to recommend 
taking a strike vote; in addition, they filed an unfair labor practice 
charge against the company because, said Graskamp, “they even re- 
fused to discuss with us who the insurance carrier was going to be, 
since — were going to take over the hospital and medical insurance’ 
(p. 8372). 


tell them 
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The vote went unrecommended and the charge was withdrawn when, 
in December 1950, the company offered concessions which, Graskamp 
testified, “seemed to be enough” (p. 8371). A contract was signed 
which was to be the KW A’s last with Kohler. 

Initial organizing efforts by the UAW, at that time the VAW-CIO, 
culminated in an NLRB election in March 1951. The UAW lost to 


the KWA. Brierather thus explained this outcome and subsequent 
developments : 


* * * the workers in the plant felt that they ought to get one 
more try and try to reorganize their organization and see if 
something could be done. But it certainly was proven other- 
wise. The union was still unable to function. The com- 
pany made it harder for them to function. Where before 
the union representatives were afforded space in the offices, 
drawer space, to keep their records, the space was taken away 
from them. Even the financial resources of the independent 
union were in the form of candy and coke machines within 
the plant. 

The company took that away from them in order to 
weaken it. This represented a real challenge to the people, 
too. They were wondering just what was going on. Here 
we were for the first time trying to get something that we 
felt we were entitled to, and the Kohler Co. was turning 
around and instead of bargaining and granting some of 
them, they were turning around to punish them (p. 9633). 


Graskamp estimated that the KWA had had a $15,000 a year income 
from its vending machine concession. 

A little more than a year after the DAW-CIO lost its first round 
at Kohler, the KWA, by secret ballot on April 29-30, 1952, voted 
approximately 2,274 to 1,100 to affiliate with it. Permission to hold 
the balloting in the plant was granted by the company, a gesture 
interpreted by UAW President Walter Reuther as somewhat less 
than generous. The Kohler management “evidently” thought it 
could block the affiliation, Reuther testified, “if they had a quick vote 
and if they held it in the plant, because they obviously were in a more 
favored position” (p. 10028). 

Union and company views differed on what accounted for the 
UAW’s transformation from vanquished to victor within a 13-month 
span. Graskamp pointed out that although the KWA had prevailed 
in the NLRB election in March 1951 it had been unable to secure from 
the company another contract beyond that signed in December 1950; 
as a result, he recalled, “* * * we started to look around and felt 
we had to be in a position and we wanted to see where our member- 
ship decided they wanted to go” (p. 8372). 

The alternatives put to a KWA membership meeting by its officials, 
he added, both revolved around a vote, either to strike or to affiliate, 
and the assemblage was told that the KWA was in no financial posi- 
tion to support a strike. 

Lyman Conger credited the UAW-CIO’s victory to a change of 
tactics in which it attempted, and succeeded, in taking over the KWA 
leadership. Asserting that the KW4A’s general committee had al- 
ready secretly voted to affiliate before calling together the member- 
ship, Conger pointed out that contrary to KWA practice and its 
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constitution the minutes of this general committee meeting were 
neither published in the KWA’s official newspaper nor posted on its 
bulletin boards. Further, he said, the committee’s vote to affiliate 
was later removed from the minutes. He quoted testimony at the 
subsequent NLRB trial examiner’s hearings by Ray Majerus, now a 
UAW international representative, in 1952 a KWA representative: 


We expunged these from the record because we wanted to be 
sure the affiliation went through a lot of people who were 
still sympathetic with the KWA and the company, and we 
wanted to be sure the vote went through so we expunged 
this from the record so it wouldn’t go into the paper * * * 
(p. 9487). 


Majerus, Conger noted, further testified before the NLRB exam- 
iner that he was a UAW-CIO member while “purporting to act as 
a KWA representative.” Conger also pinned the responsibility on 
Majerus for a tension-producing event which took place between the 
time of the KWA general committee’s secret vote to affiliate and the 
membership meeting which followed suit : 


On April 21 and 22 illegal work stoppages occurred in the 
enamel shop. In a dispute over a grievance, notice had been 
given to the company that the men would not complete their 
shift if they felt sick unless their grievance was satisfac- 
torily adjusted. On April 21 and 22, in accordance with 
the scheduled notice, many of the enamelers claimed illness 
and discontinued work. Strangely enough, all these men 
became “sick” at exactly the same time and in accordance 
with the scheduled notice to the company. 

They were examined by doctors and those found not to 
be sick were ordered back to work. ‘Twelve who refused to 
return to work were discharged (p. 9487). 


Although the KWA brought charges that the firing of the 12 enam- 
elers violated the Taft-Hartley Act, Conger pointed out that the 
NLRB and the circuit court of appeals sustained the company’s action. 

Graskamp put a drastically different construction on the enamel 
shop incident. Because of the intense heat and other factors involved 
in the enameling of bathtubs and other ware, he explained, employees 
in that sector of the plant had worked a 6-hour day as compared to 
8 hours in other departments. At the same time they had been the 
most fertile recruiting ground of the movement to affiliate with the 
UAW-CIO. 

As a result, Graskamp declared, the company had a “grudge” 
against the people in the enamel shop, and expressed it by replacing 
the 6-hour with the 8-hour day. 


* * * On top of that, they always had big fans to blow 
the heat away from the man. The fan was in back of the 
man and this blew toward the furnace, and when they took 
the tub out and the man was here, the heat blew the other way. 
Then they turned the fans off, and that is what led to the dis- 
charge of the 12 enamelers in 1952. With the fans off, the 
people, from the heat, got dizzy, and some got sick. It so 
happens that some of them that went to the medical depart- 
ment got sent home, got cards to go home, but the most active 
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UAW guys didn’t get cards to go home, but were told to go 
back to the jobs, and they were the ones that were fired in 
1952 (p. 8366). 


Conger explained the turning off of the fans as follows: 


We have what is called a barrel fan, sort of a colloquial 
expression. It is a large fan which simply circulates air, the 
same as a desk fan does, only it is much bigger. Some of 
these furnaces were equipped with those. At the time we had 
the 12 enamelers’ case, some of these were turned off as an 
experiment. It was suspected that they were kicking up a 
lot of dirt that was getting into the enamelware (p. 9526). 


Although the company’s discharge of the 12 enamelers was upheld 
by both the NLRB and the courts, the men were granted unemploy- 
ment compensation by the State, which they could only receive if 
Mey improperly discharged. 

o Brierather testified as to the impact on other Kohler workers 
of the enamel shop incident: 


* * * people out there were convinced that the 12 guys 
fired by the company were not fired for insubordination and 
it was because they were active in the union activity and this 
was merely an excuse on the part of the company for firing 
them (p. 9632). 


Brierather readily credited the incident with “contributing greatly” 
toward the affiliation with the VAW-CIO, as well as toward the 1954 
strike itself. 

With its victory in the plant balloting of April 29-30, the UAW- 
CIO was not yet ensconced at Kohler. The KWA leaders, Conger 
asserted, had “rushed through” the vote before the membership had 
a “chance to consider” or before opposition could voice itself; further, 
he said, the KWA constitution, which provided that it should be 
an “independent, self-supporting union,” was not amended. The man- 
agement refused to recognize an affiliation procured “in such haste 
and by such methods,” Conger testified, and declared that it would 
recognize no union unless an NLRB election proved its majority 
status. 

When this election took place in June 1952, three contenders were 
on the ballot: the UAW-CIO; the Independent Union of Kohler 
Workers Association, a new group which, according to Conger, “de- 
sired to keep the KWA as an independent”; and the UAW-AFL, 
which, he recalled, “intervened and secured a place on the ballot” 
about 3 weeks before the election. 

Of the period between the plant balloting and the NLRB election, 
Graskamp recalled : 


* * * the company began running full-page ads saying we 
were boring from within, that we led the Kohler workers 
astray, and accusing the officers of the independent union of 
selling out to the UAW-CIO, and bought radio broadcasts and 
they called us “sellout artists” (p. 8373). 


The IUKWA, he asserted, was a group the company “attempted to 
give birth to,” whose members ran the same type of campaign ads 
as those put out by Kohler, and also put on radio programs which 
they rehearsed in the company office. 
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The third group on the ballot, the VAW-AFL, had a special feature 
of its own in the form of prominent hoodlum direction. Graskamp 
testified : 


* * * shortly before the election, the UAW-AFL got on 
the ballot, too, and this was a consent election. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that the UAW-AFL No. 6, Anthony 
Doria? 

Mr. Graskamp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the one that Johnny Dio was in, 
also, is that correct ? 

Mr. Graskamp. That is correct. They got on the ballot. I 
will say that during the course of this time, I think the friend- 
ship a the UAW-AFL and the Kohler Co. was good 
(p. 8878). 


Another busy sector prior to the NLRB election was presided over 
by the chief of police of Kohler Village, Waldemer G. Capelle, who 
testified that just after the plant vote to affiliate with the UA W he had 
started building up and training a contingent of about 45 special 
police. Capelle, who had four regular police, was questioned as to 
why he had taken this step at this particular time: 

Mr. Kennepy. You just felt that the fact that the Kohler 
workers had voted to affiliate and become members of the 
UAW-CIO, that that was sufficient to get 45 new deputies? 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Caretie. Well, that is part of it; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any other reason ? 

Mr. Caretize. Well, if any other union would have been in. 

It didn’t make any difference what union got in, but I know 
if there would be any trouble, I felt I should be prepared for 
it. It made no difference to me whether it was the CIO, AFL, 
or what. 

Mr. Kennepy. If the union comes into a community, that 
is a signal to you to get ready for trouble and difficulties? 

Mr. Caretie. Not necessarily ; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you felt in this case you should in- 
crease your force by 1,000 percent because of the fact that 
the UAW was coming in? 

Mr. Carrtix. The way people felt, and the way there was 
tension there, I felt that cachething may happen, and I wanted 
to be prepared (p. 8504). 


Capelle testified that he has held his job for 11 years, and that 
he takes his instructions from the Kohler Village Board and a three- 
man police committee of the board, of whom two, at the time, were a 
“laborer” and a “foreman or superintendent” at the Kohler Co., and 
the third was a schoolteacher. When he began training his new 
deputies in 1952, he declared, he did so on his own: 


The Cuarrman. * * * you were not put up to do it, and 
there was no agitation or effort on the part of the Kohler 
people to get you to make some special preparation ? 

Mr. Capetiz. No, sir (p. 8505). 


The training of the initial 45 special police, he said, consisted of 
“regular, basic police training,” including the fundamentals of vil- 
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lage ordinances, State statutes, operation of the squad-car radio, and 
foot-patrol techniques. In addition, Capelle testified, there was train- 
ing and target practice in the use of the “guns that we have, which 
include revolver, shotgun, submachinegun, and gas guns” (p. 8507). 

Ultimately, Capelle noted, there was “quite a bit of ado” about the 
machineguns and tear gas, and at the advice of the village attorney 
a humane society was formed, “for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals,” of which Capelle was made chief, a State office appointed b 
the Governor. This move afforded “added protection,” he explained, 
to insure the legal right of the village police to possess the weapons. 

The society, Goweney; was not set up until 1955, a year after the 
current strike began, and in the interim the training of the special 
police in the use of the guns went forward. The Kohler Co., Capelle 
said, allowed them to use its rifle-club range, where they practiced on 
bull’s-eye targets and also the regular FBI E-target, a silhouette of a 
man. 

When the NLRB election was held in June 1952, no runoff was nec- 
essary despite the presence of three contenders on the ballot. The 
UAW-CIO garnered 1,831 votes, or 52.6 percent of those cast; the 
TUKWA, 850; and the UAW-AFL, 710. 

The NLRB certified the UAW-CIO as exclusive bargaining agent 
for Kohler production and maintenance workers, and negotiations for 
a new contract began in August 1952. In this first face-to-face en- 
counter across the bargaining table between Kohler and the UAW, 
the shape of battles to come was all too apparent. 

A preliminary skirmish was described by Donald Rand, now ad- 
ministrative assistant to Emil Mazey, UAW international secretary- 
treasurer. At the time an international representative assigned to the 
union’s skilled trades department, Rand recollected his very first meet- 
ing with Conger: 
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When I was introduced to him as a skilled trades repre- 
sentative, he advised me that there were no skilled icthtawe 
in the Kohler plant. I asked him whether or not that in- 
cluded him. I thought we ought to start with him. He 
agreed that he was a skilled trades worker. That was the 
way we got started, unfortunately. * * * (p. 9211). 


Sweetness and light were likewise absent from the bargaining 
table itself. Negotiations for a contract went on for 7 months, with 
the outcome in doubt until almost the end. On February 14, 1953, 
only a week before the contract was signed, a strike vote was taken, 
ai according to Conger, “extensive strike preparations” were made, 
including “setting up a strike headquarters and strike kitchen at a 
tavern and dance hall just outside the village—the same place used 
as a strike headquarters and a strike kitchen during the current strike” 
(p. 9488). 

That the rank-and-file were irate over the negotiations was con- 
firmed both by Graskamp, who testified that they had wanted to 
take a strike vote “a lot sooner,” and by Emil Mazey, the top UAW 
officer at the bargaining sessions, who recalled : 


At the time we reached a decision that we had come to an 
agreement, I spent about 2 hours arguing with the rank-and- 

e committee of the Kohler Local 833, to try to convince them 
that the contract ought to be accepted. 
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There was so much bitterness and hate against the company, 
particularly for its actions in smashing the strike by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1934, in which 2 people 
were killed, and 47 shot in the back, that it was difficult to rea- 
son with this committee * * * (p. 8911). 


A restive state of mind was not confined to the employees, according 
to records furnished by the company to Carmine 8. Bellino, the com- 
mittee’s accountant-consultant. Bellino testified that these records 
including the years 1952, 1953, and 1954 and beyond, were supplied 
in response to his request for data on purchases of material “in con- 
nection with the preparation for a strike.” From February 7 to 14, 
1953, alone—the week preceding the strike vote—the company bought 
375 gas shells, 25 speed-heater gas shells, 50 short-range tear-gas 
shells, eight 12-gage shotguns, 6 revolvers, 6 binoculars, 300 sleeping 
bags, and several gas stoves, including a restaurant-type model. 

Senator Munpr. * * * maybe sleeping cots and stoves 
could have been bought on the assumption that a working- 
man gets in and he couldn’t get out. 

The Cuarrman. They may have anticipated some kind of 
a siege and were making preparations (p. 8530). 

The purpose of Kohler’s purchases of guns, ammunition, and other 
equipment, and what proportions of these went for plant protection, 
the training of company guards, the regular rifle club recreational 
program, and the personal use of company officials, were discussed 
more fully in the context of the 1954 strike, and this report will, 
therefore, revert to the subject. At this point, however, the following 
exchange may be noted: 


Senator Gotpwarer. Well, Mr. Conger, briefly, why did 
you think the company should prepare for violence in 1952 
or 1953, or whenever it was? 

Mr. Concer. Because we knew of the past record of the 
UAW in the strikes that they had conducted, and we had 
very little confidence in receiving protection from the sheriff 
of Sheboygan County (p. 8529). 


However close to an open clash Kohler and the UAW may have 
come, a plunge over the brink was averted by the signing of a con- 
tract on February 23, 1953. UAW Regional Director Kitzman de- 
scribed how union negotiators won over the dubious rank and file: 
We told Kohler workers that it took time and experience 
for a company such as Kohler to learn how modern labor re- 
lations worked. Kohler management had never dealt with a 
responsible and legitimate labor union and we knew it would 
take time to build mutual trust and confidence, so we asked 
the Kohler workers to give management time to make the 
adjustment. 
Bayou this, we told Kohler workers that they had so far 
to go, that their wages and working conditions were so far in- 
ferior to workers at Kohler competitors, that it would take 
time for them to achieve equity (p. 8545). 


A distinctly more exuberant note was sounded in the union paper, 
the Kohlerian, Lyman Conger pointed out to the committee. Three 
days after the signing of the contract, under the headline “We Won 
a Good Contract,” the union, whose original demands had included a 
26-cent-an-hour wage increase and the union shop, listed among its 
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contract gains a 12-cent-an-hour wage increase, 6 cents an hour more 
in fringe benefits, full arbitration, standard seniority system, checkoff 
of union dues, revision of wages and hours in enamel shop, 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service, equal pay for women, joint study 
on skilled trades problems, and provision for the reopening of the 
wage question every 3 months—a contract feature which was shortly 
to prove crucial. 


onger read from the Kohlerian an extract of a statement by Emil 
Mazey: 


The general provisions of the contract were greatly im- 
proved. I think it was Chris Zittel who this morning stated 
that we have made more progress in this single set of nego- 
tiations in improving the contract than you had made pre- 
viously in 17 years of activity on the part of the old union 
(p. 9552). 

Commenting on this and other items of approbation in the Koh- 
lerian, Conger observed : 

Just in case there is any question, this is the same union 
that now charges that the company never accepted the union 
or was willing to bargain with them in good faith (p. 9488). 

The union acknowledged the optimistic tone it had taken. Con- 
ceding a statement at the time by Kitzman that “these are the greatest 
gains we ever made in a new contract,” Graskamp declared: 

* * * you have to recognize how far the Kohler workers 
were behind, and how much room there was to make gains. 
Therefore, it is true they made gains, and maybe these were 
some of the largest gains that they made Sadie a new con- 
tract. But this does not mean that the workers were satis- 
fied, or that the workers had anywhere near what they were 
entitled to (p. 8375). 


Any spark of new warmth in labor-management relations at Kohler 
as a result of the signing of the contract was soon extinguished. 
Brierather explained why : 


* * * from the very beginning, the grievances started to pile 
up. We found that the Kohler Co.’s interpretation of that 
contract was very much different than the way we had inter- 
preted it, and, as a result, we couldn’t settle any griev- 
ance’. 

The piled-up grievances certainly had their effect within 
the Kohler plant. We still had to find out some way to 
figure out how to take care of the problems presented by the 
workers (p. 9634). 

Just what these problems were, how grave, and how primary a cause 
of the Kohler-UAW war which erupted just a year after the 1953 
contract had been hailed as the harbinger of a new area, was lengthily 
discussed and debated before the committee. Management witnesses 
questioned their importance; Company President Herbert VY. Kohler 
maintained that “all” working conditions in the plant were “excellent” 
(p. 9948), and that quite another matter had inspired the hostilities: 

The issue which more than any other, in my opinion, 
precipitated the strike was compulsory unionism. We do 
not believe that people should be compelled to become or 

remain members of a union (p. 9934). 
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Lyman Conger affirmed this view, saying : 
* * * In my opinion, we could have settled all of the diffi- 


culties quite readily had we been willing to concede a union 
shop (p. 9532). 


Refuting this latter assertion, UAW International eoneseere 
Treasurer Mazey pointed out that while local 833 had originally 
sought a union shop, it had later reduced its demand to “maintenance 
of membership” and subsequently had even “expressed its willingness 
to do without any affirmative union security provision.” As to what 
they thought had caused the strike, union witnesses laid heavy stress 
on plant problems. UAW President Reuther labeled Kohler working 
conditions as “inhuman,” “unsafe,” and coupled with a “repressive 
system” (p. 9992), saying: 
The Kohler strike is about people * * *. The men and 

women of local 833 have served notice on the Kohler Co. that 

it is not living in the Middle Ages, in some remote corner of 

the world far from the mainstream of life (p. 9964). 


On the union’s list of persistent problems were the danger of sili- 
cosis, special work difficulties in the enamel shop, safety hazards in 
other departments, substandard wage rates, the company attitude on 
seniority and maternity and, more broadly, its policies on grievance 
procedures and arbitration. Of these problems en masse, Brierather 
observed : 


Now, we have been accused of many things, of fomenting 
or trying to get people excited in that plant, that we were 
responsible for the strike, that we were a bunch of liars and 
agitators and so forth. And I would like to point out that 
the problems within the plant had more to do with that than 
we did and, in fact, the Kohler Co. was the best organizer 
that you would want in those terms. We could not equal that 
if we wanted to (p. 9631). 


Kitzman elaborated on this viewpoint: 


* * * you cannot organize a plant, and I have a number of 


them in my union, you cannot organize any plant, no matter 
how many organizers you have on it, where there is real rea- 
sonableness on the parts of managements. You cannot or- 
ganize a plant in the Garden of Eden. It is conditions that 
organize unions. 

No union ever went on strike. It is conditions inside of a 
plant that go on strike (p. 8562). 


The silicosis problem was thus detailed by Graskamp: 


Silicosis is a lung disease that is caused from breathing 
dust with silica dust in it. In the pottery itself, there is a 
department where there is a high percentage of silica dust. 
In some of the mixtures, the silica dust in some of the mix- 
tures goes as high as 80 or 90 percent. 

Now this stuff is floating around there in the air all day 
long and we many times asked for ways to clean this up. 
We have always been refused. They always say it was im- 
possible and it can’t be done, and other companies have done it. 
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The workers would breathe this dust in and they would 

have X-rays, and when I first started, you got X-rays once 
a year, and they took X-rays every 6 months. But people 
were never told when they started to show spots on their 
lungs. 
It got to be too late. During the course of the negotia- 
tions, this was brought out. We knew this and we said, 
“Look, why not give the employee a copy of his X-ray when 
you take it, the negative, and he can take it down to his own 
doctor and have it examined and he can get the facts on what 
his lungs are.” 

The company said, “We cannot tell these people the minute 
they get a spot on their lung, because if we do they will all 
worry themselves to death and they will become hypochon- 
driacs if we do” (p. 8360). 


Kohler workers who contracted silicosis went to a nearby sanita- 
rium called Rocky Knoll, “or, as we call it, the Kohler Pavilion,” 
Graskamp told the committee. He could not, however, supply any 
statistics showing that the plant conditions produced a high rate 
of lung disease: 


Senator Kennepy. You made the charge, and what is it 
that you use to support the charge that silicosis existed to a 
degree which was dangerous to the workers in that section 
of the company ? 

Mr. Graskamp. I turned over to the company a file on sili- 
cosis, which contains cases from the Kohler Co. This we 
know is only a portion because I know that there are many 
people working at that plant today, that are working in that 
pees today that have contracted some of this disease in their 
ungs. 

We cannot reach those people today. Those people are 
scared to tell us the facts. We cannot talk to them (p. 8360). 


Testimony disputing Graskamp’s sizeup of the silicosis situation was 
offered by two Kohler workers familiar with the pottery department 
at the plant. One was Robert Hensel, a UAW member at the start of 
the 1954 strike, who had gone back to work after 4 months, regarding 
that as a “sufficient time” to reach a settlement. Hensel, testifying 
that he has worked in pottery casting for almost 18 years, and “can 
do anything else a man my age can do,” had this to say about con- 
ditions in his sector of the plant: 


There is dust in the place. We don’t deny that. We do 
have respirators that a person can use. I also think if a per- 
son takes care of himself and watches himself, as far as when 
the periods of dust might be heavier, and also things of op- 
eration that you do, if you will put the respirator on, you can 
protect yourself to a great extent. Although some people 
might be more susceptible than others, like in TB. But in my 
case, I have had X-rays taken at the Kohler Co. and at 
my own doctor, and I have found no damage whatsoever 
(p. 8755). 


Another pottery casting veteran, Harold Jacobs, testified that after 
a decade in that department he developed “some sort of nervous mus- 
cular condition,” and was transferred to the enamel shop because 
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it was thought the heat would be good for him. When his back 
condition became worse, however, he left for hospital treatments, 
later returning to his old pottery post, which he still held, and did not 
find irksome: 


* * * we are provided with respirators, and they have 
made provisions that during the dusting time—you are only 
supposed to dust your molds with the silica dust at the close 
of your shift, and they even give you 15 minutes of time. 
They start dusting at a quarter to 4, and we work until 4. 
As soon as you are through dusting your molds, you are re- 
quested to get out of the area where this dust is in. 

* * * a ok 


Senator Ervin. * * * you have never experienced any 
discomfort from inhaling silica dust? 

Mr. Jacozs. No, sir; not a bit. And I have just had a 
thorough checkup a year ago at Madison, where I was not 
known, and my place of employment was not known. 

* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. Does the company make any provision 
for examinations for anyone that works in that department 
that desires to be examined ? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes, sir. They force you to have an X-ray 
twice a year. 

Senator Ervin. Do you know of any occasions when the 
employees in that department have been removed from that 
department to other work on account of having contracted 
silicosis ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes;Ido. There are some that have been told 
that they have it, but because of the wages being at the level 
they are in the pottery, they stay on. It might be a good 
idea if they forced them to get out, but, after all, every man 
has a right to say what he wants to do with his own body, 
I imagine (p. 8406). 


Jacobs, the most articulate witness of the Kohler employees below 
the management level, paid broad tribute to the company as an em- 
ployer. A former UAW member who quit it before the 1954 strike 

ecause he felt its demands on the company were “too high,” Jacobs 
declared that while no company was perfect and “every man has 
his natural little gripes,” his treatment at Kohler’s hands had been 
“very good.” 

Under questioning, Mr. Jacobs asserted that he had not. received 
any special treatment from the company, although agreeing that he 
had acquired a home in Kohler Village, a long-sought goal. 

He summed up his working credo as follows: 


I have nothing to offer but my labor. I sell that to them 
and they pay me for it, and I think the agreement is fair 
(p. 8398). 


A second major plant problem, from the union standpoint, centered 
in the enamal shop, site of the crisis at the time of the 1952 affiliation 
with the UAW. By its very nature this part of the company’s 
operation is a rugged one; here, among other Kohler products which 
require enameling, bathtubs are brought to be finished after they have 
been poured, cooled, smoothed off, and given a ground coat. 
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After preliminary inspection, the tubs are put in a preheater, then 
into a furnace; when they are removed, redhot, workmen using long- 
handled sieves shake powder over them. ‘The enameled tubs are then 
again stove-heated, removed, inspected, placed on small trucks, 
wheeled away and set to cool off. The process is continuous; having 
disposed of one tub, the workman turns to the inspection, heating, 
and enameling of the next one. 

Such is the heat around the tubs that the men must use face shields 
and asbestos aprons; in the summer, Graskamp testified, they wear 
winter underwear to keep the heat of their bodies. 


Senator Kennepy. What was the temperature in the 
enamel shop ? 

Mr. Graskamp. Next to the tubs, it has been established 
that the temperature went up as high as 180°. 

Senator Kennepy. Would you have to get next to the tubs 
during the day’s work ¢ 

Mr. Grasxamp. These fellows stood right next to them 
(p. 8363). 


Lyman Conger refuted Graskamp’s estimate as well as that of the 
Wisconsin unemployment compensation examiner, in the 1952 case 
of the 12 men fired, to the effect that temperatures ranged from 100° 
to as high as 250° F.: 

* * * The main part of the enamel shop is probably not above 
the temperature of this room. Right near the furnaces, 
where you have a little spill of heat from the furnaces, and 
where you have the enameling operations going on when the 
piece is out, there is a little higher temperature. It will run 
80° to 90° and sometimes it will run as high as 100° in the 
summertime. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you say that the temperature in the 
enamel shop doesn’t get above 100° ? 

Mr. Concer. I would say very rarely. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Conger, I was present in the enamel 
shop even when there wasn’t work going on and it was very, 
very hot. 

Mr. Concer. Well, you didn’t have a thermometer (p. 
9524). 


As the union viewed the enamel-shop problem, it twined around two 
points: the fact that the company had taken away from the enamelers 
the 6-hour day once deemed equivalent to 8 hours in any other part 
of the plant, and that, in putting the enamelers on an 8-hour basis, it 
had failed to compensate them for the special conditions under which 
they worked. Notable among these conditions was the need to eat 
lunch in between taking one tub out of the furnace and putting the 
next one in. 

Conger was queried on this point: 


Mr. Kennepy. You say that the men can put the equip- 
ment in the oven, then they can step back and eat their lunch 
during that period of time. How much time is there then be- 
fore they have to do some more work ? 

Mr. Conger. From 2 to 5 minutes, depending on the piece. 

Mr. Kennepy. So you feel they can step back from the oven 
and take off their mask and have their lunch in 2 to 5 minutes? 
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Mr. Concer. Mr. Kennedy, they have been doing it for 36 
years, tomy knowledge. I am sure they can do it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you work in the enamel shop? 

Mr. Concer. Yes, sir. That was my first job. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you feel as long as they were cong it 
35 and 36 years ago, they should still be able to do that? 

Mr. Concer. I was not an enameler, but I worked in the 
enamel shop, and I know the conditions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you feel that because they were doing it 
35 and 36 years ago, that they still should be able to do it? 

Mr. Concer. Not naiaanihe. but they are doing it. I don’t 
think anybody can come along and say it is impossible to do 
what a man is doing (p. 9525). 


UAW President Reuther, paraphrasing this policy as “snatch a 
sandwich in between bathtubs,” commented : 


Is that where we are, when we know how to split atoms and 
put the third satellite in orbit? Workers in America have 
got to work 8 hours without a lunch period? I think not, Mr. 
Chairman. I think that is a part of yesterday (p. 9993). 


Comparing enamel-shop conditions at Kohler and at two of its 
principal competitors, American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
in Baltimore, and Universal Rundle Corp., in Milwaukee, Emil Mazey 
told the committee that while there was no lunch period at either of 
the latter two, the men only worked 6 hours; he pointed out that it was 
industry practice, in the case of a 6-hour day, not to provide lunch 
periods. He also cited the use of electric tub lifts in the enamel-sho 
operations of both competitors as opposed to manual-operated tu 
lifts at Kohler; air-operated tub-enameling frames as opposed to 
manual-operated at Kohler; suspended powder sieves as opposed to 
nonsuspended at Kohler; air-conditioning at American Gteadard and 
semi-air-conditioning at Universal Rundle as opposed to none at 
Kohler. Both Kohler and Universal Rundle had two men per furnace 
as compared to three at American Standard. 

The union’s proposed solution for the enamel-shop problem at 
Kohler was either to restore the 6-hour day or grant, during the 
8-hour day, a 20-minute lunch period for which the enamelers would 
receive 4 percent of their daily earnings; since they were paid piece- 
work rates, this, the union argued, would permit them to count on 
an 8-hour instead of a 7-hour-and-40-minute production basis for their 
earnings. 

Management witnesses termed this proposal a thinly disguised bid 
for a wage increase. Company President Kohler asserted that the 
men could actually put in their 8 hours’ work in about 7 hours and 
30 or 35 minutes, and that the time they now had for lunch was 
“ample.” 

Conger maintained that although the company was “sure” that the 
20-minute lunch period demanded by the union would not be utilized, 
it had, in negotiations after the start of the 1954 strike, offered the 
men in the enamel shop two 10-minute recess periods—although 
unpaid. 

Senator Curtis. How is the operation with other em- 
loyees outside of this particular shop? Do they have a 
unch period ¢ 
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Mr. Conger. They have an unpaid lunch period. 
Senator Curtis. An unpaid lunch period. 
Mr. Concer. There are a few, a relatively few employees, 
less than 4 percent of our employees, who had a paid lunch 
eriod, Senator. Over 96 percent of our employees have a 
unch period but they do not get paid for it (p. 9522). 


If conditions in the enamel shop were unsatisfactory to the union, 
conditions elsewhere in the plant were also “never ideal,” according 
to Leo Brierather. His own first job at Kohler, in the reheater core 
department of the north foundry, was supposed to have been “one 
of the easier ones,” he recalled, but while his normal weight at the 
time was 142 pounds, it soon went down to 128, and during the summer 
down even further, to 118 by Friday night, a 10-pound loss he would 
recoup over the weekend. Brierather observed: 


Now, I am sure that can tell better than anywa else at 
what speed we had to work to earn the money * * * ln 9637). 


Complicating the physical exertion was the menace of safety haz- 
ards, a third Kohler problem in the union’s book. Brierather gave 
an example from the north foundry: 


* * * most lifting mechanisms were suspended off the ceiling 
and, when the foundry was in operation, it seemed like the 
entire foundry was moving. 

The CHarrmaAn. I wonder where you would suspend it 
from if it was not suspended from up high ? 

Mr. Brreratuer. Well, the idea was that it was not placed 
up there adequately and the people on the bottom were 
aes because, naturally, if you were to work under- 
neath—— 

Mr. Cuarrman. What you mean is that it was not made 
adequately secure and [ think with hoisting machinery you 
have to have something up high to get it hoisted. 

Mr. Brreratuer. That is correct (p. 9630). 


The hazards gave rise to many complaints, Brierather said, 
with little effect : 


* * * whenever complaints were made the management of 
Mr. Biever minimized this whole deal and he said, “Well, this 
is OK. We have approved it and it is all right.” 

However, a hoist fell off the track, a large hoist, and fortu- 
nately nobody was injured; and hand coppers came off the 
ceiling, and fortunately nobody was injured. However, a 
wheel came off a hoist and killed a man, Mr. Donald Nicker- 
son, in June of 1951. 

In another instance on our floor called sand-handling No. 
3, the men complained bitterly about the working conditions, 
that they did not have enough room to work and they were 
presenting hazards to each other merely by working and the 
machinery was crammed so closely together. * * 

One man stuck his foot in between a roller conveyor de- 
= to move heavy flasks down to the casing area and, 
while doing so, somebody pushed the mechanism which was 
designed to push it down and he had his leg crushed between 
the flask and his pushing mechanism. 


52749—60—pt. 28 
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The supervisor of the night shift, Mr. Theibald, in an 
attempt to extricate this man, stuck his leg into a similar 
situation and had the same thing happen to him and it was 
then that we first received acknowledgment from the com- 
pany in regard to the problem (p. 9631). 


The union complained about the hazards to the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission, Brierather asserted, but management refused 
to allow union representatives to accompany the inspector sent by the 
State and instead “conducted him on a guided tour through the 
plant and we rarely ever heard of what happened and how the deal 
came out. Certainly this did not satisfy the people in the plant. It 
was one of the determining factors of why they voted for a stronger 
union and eventually to strike” (p. 9631). 

Not all the problems listed by the union as provocative of unrest 
among Kohler workers pertained to physical conditions at the plant. 
A number concerned company policy and procedures, some affecting 
only certain categories of workers, others the broad rank and file. 

Among the former, the union objected to what it felt was a callous 
company attitude toward its veteran workers. Graskamp testified : 


* * * in most plants, where there is better jobs, where 
there is higher-paying jobs, where there is easier jobs, the 
men with the most seniority get an opportunity to do these 
jobs. This was not true at Kohler. hen I first became 
active in the independent union there was people working on 
some of the hardest jobs in the casting shop department 
that had 25 and 29 years of seniority in that place. They 
never had an opportunity to get these easier jobs. The worst 
job in the casting shop, in the pottery at Kohler, is the cast- 
angot bowls, and that is where these guys were. 

hey never got the right, even though they asked for it, to 
get a job casting lavatories, stoves, or tanks. Today some of 
those. people, even though they are not on our side, and are 
working in that plant, are there because we were willing to 
stand up and fight and argue for the right for them to be 
there (p. 8352). 


Another category of worker treated unfairly, in the union’s view, 
was the married woman who became pregnant. The NAW attempted 
vainly to have management grant maternity leave; a case in point 
mentioned by Brierather was that of a woman who had worked up 
to 2 days before giving birth but had been refused her job back 
with the statement—attributed to Lyman Conger, but denied by 
him—that the company had not been responsible for her pregnancy. 

Company President Kohler pointed out that workers who return 
after 2 years are granted full seniority, but as to whether they are 
allowed to return in the first place this exchange occurred : 


Mr. Kennepy. Can the girl always get her job back within 
2 years? Isthat written in the contract? 

Mr. Kouter. No. We don’t guarantee her job. We will 
try to take her back. 

Mr. Kennepy. But there is no guaranty of that? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir (p. 9950). 


Yet another aggravating problem for the union at Kohler was what 
Brierather charged was a company “surveillance program on any 
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kind of union activity.” He described his own experience in this 
regard : 


I was informed by my foreman at one time that he had to 
record if I left the floor, or what I was doing. At one time 
he even gave me a so-called good conduct pass. He said, 
“Well, we have been watching you for a long time, and I 
have orders now that you can go anywhere you please,” inas- 
much as to say that they would trust me. ‘This was not true 
with some of the others. The other stewards and representa- 
tives of the workers many times would step up to a worker 
and it didn’t take a minute before he was tapped on the 
shoulder by a foreman or supervisor who said, “Hey, don’t 
interrupt production” (p, 9634). 


Beyond these separate sources of union discontent was a grievance 
machinery it regarded as inadequate. According to Graskamp, a specific 
grievance, instead of being settled on a lower level, had to run the 
gamut of foreman, supervisor, superintendent all the way up to the 
management committee. The arbitration procedure, according to 
Brierather, was rendered virtually useless because of the difference in 
the company and union interpretations of it. 

The issue of arbitration loomed particularly large in the fruitless 
negotiations preceding the 1954 strike. The company offered an arbi- 
ov procedure among its contract proposals, Graskamp testified, 

yut— 


As you went through the contract, everything that was ar- 
bitrable was taken away by the last sentence which said, 
“This shall not be subject to arbitration.” So when you got 
through their proposal, you had an arbitration proposal, But 
by the time you read the rest of the contract, there was 
nothing left to arbitrate. They said, “All we will agree to 
is application and interpretation of the contract.” 

We finally agreed to all of these exclusions. We told the 
company, “OK, we will agree to these exclusions, but we will 
not agree that unjust discharge and discipline are not sub- 
ject to arbitration.” 

That is where we stand on arbitration today (p. 8367). 


The company’s stand on this vital matter was expounded by Conger: 


We do not oppose all arbitration. The 1953 contract con- 
tained an arbitration provision and we were willing to have 
one in any contract. 

We agreed to arbitrate the interpretation and application 
of any contract we might make—in other words, to give an 
arbitrator all the authority that a judge of a court of law 
would have, 

But we do not agree to arbitrate the terms of a contract— 
to let someone who has no knowledge of our business or inter- 
est in it write a contract for us to live under. Nor will we 
agree to turn over to anyone not having any knowledge of the 
business or interest in its success the authority to make man- 
agement decisions on matters vital to the conduct of the 
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business while we remain responsible for the successful op- 
eration of the business. 


An issue rarely absent in labor-management controversies is the 
wage issue, and the Kohler-UAW conflict was no exception on this 
score, although union witnesses insisted that it actually carried less 
weight than other problems creating the strike climate. As Gras- 
kamp put it: 

* * * when it came time for the strike, the wages themselves 
were unimportant. It was the dignity of the guy working 
there, the right to have a union steward bring up a grievance 
for him, the right to have it discussed, the right for the guy 
to come over on the job and discuss it with the employee first, 
as to whether or not a determination can be made as to 
whether he has a grievance, and then the right for the guy to 

o up there and get an honest settlement, if he is entitled to 
it. ‘That is what the strike is all about (p. 8366). 


But whatever its rank among union priorities, the wage question 
was an unmistakable irritant, with three especially sore points for the 
UAW: First, the company paid what the union felt were substand- 
ard rates; second, it changed its mode of fixing its rates; third, it 
refused wage data regarded by the union as essential to bargaining. 

UAW Regional Director Kitzman testified : 


The only way we have ever been able to compare wages in 
Kohler is the paycheck stubs, and which are not an accurate 
picture, because the union has never been able to get from 
the Kohler Co., even to this date, an adequate payroll. They 


compute everything, overtime, premium pay, and it is all 
thrown into one CRS erE To my knowledge, at least I, 
ay 


who spent a good many s at that bargaining table, have 
never actually seen a breakdown of the actual earnings, 
both piecework—particularly piecework. Daywork is a dif- 
ferent problem, because there you have cents per hour, and 
that is pretty easy. But not on piecework (p. 8544). 


Piecework, Graskamp explained, represented “mostly all or 90 
percent” of Kohler jobs, and the pay rate for each job required 
negotiation. He recalled that formerly these matters had been ironed 
out between union and management at the superintendent level, with- 
out “too much trouble.” Then, he said, the top management com- 
mittee ordered the superintendent, in settling a wage rate, not to 
go more than 10 percent over and above the figure fixed by the time- 
study department, with all questions of higher rates to be handled 
by the management committee itself. 


Senator Kennepy. That does not seem to me to be very 
important. I think a company has a right, if a wage increase 
goes beyond a certain point, to have it referred to the central 
management. 

Mr. Grasxamr. But this is a practice that had been in 
effect for years * * *. They never notified us that they were 
changing their practice * * * (p. 8362). 


Graskamp, while conceding that a few jobs at Kohler paid “de- 
cent” money, charged that most workers at the plant earned any- 
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where from 40 to 65 percent less than workers doing comparable jobs 
elsewhere. He decried Kohler claims that its average take-home pay 
exceeded the Wisconsin statewide average and that of certain com- 
munities, asserting that the company did not even report its wages 
to the State bureau of labor statistics whence came these averages. 
Moreover, he said, company averages took in 5 to 8 hours of overtime 
a week and shift premiums, while the averages to which they were 
compared were figured on a 39.4 or 40 hour-a-week basis. 

Lyman Conger agreed with the union assertion that wages were 
never a key factor in the 1954 strike, but proffered a totally different 
reason. Kohler rates compared favorably enough with those of rival 
firms, Conger declared, to preclude their being of great moment 
among UAW demands for improvement: 


* * * Tf our wages were 40 to 50 cents an hour below our 
one wages would have been a very important issue 
in this strike and in this bargaining (p. 9530). 


Refuting Graskamp, Conger pointed out that Kohler has, since 
around 1936, reported its wages to the State’s industrial commission, 
which passes them on to its bureau of labor statistics. He added that 
matching the company’s overall wage averages against those of the 
State, Milwaukee County, Sheboygan, and various Wisconsin com- 
munities was, although “not completely satisfactory,” the only ac- 
curate way of making such a comparison. 

As to how Kohler stacked up directly against its competitors, 
Conger, singling out the enamel shop, reported that at the time of 
the strike the pay there averaged about $2.50 an hour; at present, 
he said, it is $2.90 to $2.95 an hour. 


Mr. Kennepy. How does that compare, that approxi- 
mately $2.50, how did that compare to Rundle? 

Mr. Concer. * * * On one comparison, it compares very 
favorably to Rundle. Rundle, on some of the operations, 
the men make, and they are always on piecework, more money 
per hour and produce more per hour, and if our people 
would produce more per hour, as they can, as shown by the 
fact that they quit half an hour before the end of the shift, 
their earnings would exceed Rundle. 

Mr. Kennepy. The people in Kohler, are they slack in 
their work? 

Mr. Concer. I don’t say they are being slack, but I say 
that we have always had a certain amount of controlled 
production in the enamel shop, particularly when the UAW 
was very prominent there * * * (p. 9530). 


Statistics supplied the committee by Emil Mazey chailenged Con- 
ger’s contention. At Kohler, Mazey declared, an enameler of large 
ware received $2.64 per hour, at American Standard, $3.25, and at 
Universal Rundle, $3.60; an enameler of small ware at Kohler, $2.63, 
American Standard, $3, Rundle, $3.60; an enamelware inspector at 
Kohler, $1.78, Rundle, $2.60, and Briggs Beautyware, a third com- 
petitor located in Detroit, $2.36. 

Presenting other job comparisons, Mazey reported the hiring rate at 
Kohler as $1.20 an hour, American Standard, 1.71, Rundle, $1.70, and 
Briggs, $2.01; a tool and diemaker’s rate at Kohler, $2.36, at Briggs, 
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$2.98; a trucker at Kohler, $1.75, at American Standard, $2.50, at 
Rundle, $2.70, and at Briggs, $2.11; an elevator operator at Kohler, 
$1.60, at Briggs, $2.11; a trucker at Kohler, $1.75, at American Stand- 
ard, $2.50, at Rundle, $2.70, and at Briggs, $2.11. 

Conger commented : 


You can get some of the most fantastic comparisons by 
comparing job names, when the jobs aren’t actually the same. 
All of our competitors use slightly different methods than we 
do, and some of them use radically different methods (p. 
9531). 


Although the wage issue between Kohler and the UAW may ulti- 
mately have yielded prominence to other more inflammatory issues, it 
served as the opening gun in the war of 1954, 

The contract signed by Kohler and the UAW on February 23, 1953, 
had provided that the wage question could be eres every 3 months. 
At its first opportunity, the union on May 23 asked for a 14-cent-an- 
hour increase. Conger testified : 


They explained this demand by stating that they had asked 
for 26 cents on the original negotiations but had accepted 12 
cents, so the company still owed them 14 cents (p. 9488). 


The company did not see it the union’s way, and negotiations 
dragged on until August, when Kohler’s counterproposal of a 3-cent- 
an-hour boost was accepted—albeit was a reluctance that boded ill. 
An “overwhelming majority” of local 833 had already voted to strike 
Kitzman testified, when he and another envoy from the internation 
union, Jesse Ferrazza, administrative assistant to Emil Mazey, ap- 
peared at a membership meeting and recommended acceptance of the 
company offer even through it “did practically nothing to close the 

eat gap” between Kohler and competitive wages. The reaction was 

istinctly unfraternal, Kitzman recalled; both he and Ferrazza were 
booed and charges of a sellout were voiced. 

Walter Reuther added: 


We had tremendous difficulty in persuading them not to 
strike. We said, “Look, be patient. We know you are being 
pushed around. We know this is difficult, we know your pa- 
tience is being taxed, but please bear with us. Let us nurse 
this. You cannot make a good situation overnight. You 
have this long history of bitterness and antagonism; it is 
going to take some time” (p. 9991). 


But time, it seemed, was running out on any such rosy pr t. 
Little over 3 months had elapsed when, on December 12, 1953, Kohler 
notified the UAW that the 1953 contract would expire on March 1, 
1954. Conger explained: 


This was the 60-day notice required by section 8(d) (1) of 
the National Labor Relations Act to prevent a contract from 
automatically extending itself and it was given at this time 
in the hope that negotiations could be begun and a new con- 
tract arrived at before the old contract expired (p. 9489). 


Although 60 days were presumably ample time for the conclusion 
of a new concordat, agreement. was nowhere in sight by March 1, 1954, 
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and on that day the 1953 contract went out of existence, leaving Kohler 
and the UAW more at loggerheads than ever. 

How this critical juncture was reached was one of the sharpest of 
the myriad points of controversy between company and union, with 
each accusing the other of talking peace but preparing for war. As 
evidence of the union’s real motives, Conger pointed out that the 
UAW, in following up the company’s Deosshen 12th notification 
2 days later with a similar notice, at the same time informed man- 
agement that it had advised Federal and State mediation services 
of the existence of a dispute. This, Conger noted, was even before 
the union had made any contract proposals or received any from 
Kohler, adding: 


This obviously was to clear the way for a strike. Under 
section 8(d) (3) of the act this notice was not required until 
30 days after the 60-day notice and then only providing no 
agreement had been reached (p. 9489). 


Furthermore, Conger added, although on January 15, 1954, Kohler 
suggested to the union that negotiations begin so as to avoid “last- 
minute” parleys under the pressure of the old contract’s expiration 
date, it was not until 10 more days had passed that proposals were 
exchanged, 

When negotiations did finally begin on February 2, Conger said, 
the union asked for changes in all but 3 of the 18 articles of the old 
contract and all but 30 of the 78 sections, including demands for 
“a union shop, a general wage increase of 20 cents per hour plus an 
additional 10 cents per hour for so-called skilled employees, that 
the company discontinue its pension plan and substitute the UAW 
standard plan, increases in group insurance, changes in the seniority 
provisions of the contract, and a paid lunch period in the enamel 
shop” (p. 9489). 

The company, according to Conger, proposed few changes in the 
old contract, but offered what he described as “numerous concessions.” 

The union, on the other hand, viewed these “concessions” as far 
from numerous, and a snare and delusion to boot. As boiled down 
by Graskamp, all the company offered in the way of anything new 
was a 3-cent-an-hour increase and an arbitration procedure—but the 
latter, he said, was effectively nullified because so many of the pro- 
posed contract provisions were made nonarbitrable. The union was 
given its choice of this proposal or extension of the 1953 contract as 
is, without even the 3-cent increase. 

Leo Brierather observed : 


The company must have known that we couldn’t sell this at 
any time to the membership with the type of pressure that 
they were putting on to the bargaining committee (p. 9637). 


Brierather recalled that Kohler had labeled the union’s own contract 
prea as “over 100 sensational demands.” Far from being such, 
1¢ testified, the union proposals had been formulated only after many 
meetings with the rank and file and comparison with competitors’ 
contracts, and— 


* * * every one of these demands correla reflected some 


guy’s problem within the shop, and they didn’t seem sensa- 
tional to us at all because we had at no place exceeded the 
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contract language which we had found in some of the others 
(p. 9634). 
On February 23, a week before the old contract’s expiration date, 


the union asked that it be extended a month while negotiations con- 
tinued. The company, Conger said: 


* * * responded calling attention to its earlier efforts to 
get negotiations going so that they would not be under the 
pressure of an imminent expiration date and offering to ex- 
tend the contract for a year without change (p. 9490). 


The result was expiration of the old contract on March 1, as sched- 
uled, with a subsequent crossfire of charges and denials that the com- 
pany had in effect “canceled” it. Reuther “declared : 


The company canceled the agreement, not the union. Oh, it 
is true that they said, “We w ill extend the agreement.” Well, 
when a company says we will give you the old agreement w ith- 
out chunging a comma, that is not collective bargaining. Col- 
lective bargaining means a willingness to sit down and review 
the contract and make changes based upon the give and take 
of free labor and free management (p. 9994). 


The month of March 1954 saw a quickened tempo of events leading 
toashowdown. On March 3a Federal conciliator entered the negotia- 
tions. On March 14 the UAW membership voted 88.1 percent in 
favor of a strike, although, Conger declared, the total number voting 
to strike was not revealed. On March 17, a three-man Federal media- 
Ee entered the negotiations, 

oncurrently with the launching of mediation efforts, however, both 
sides began busying themselves in other directions. Conger testified : 


The union began strike preparations, setting up a strike 
headquarters and strike kitchen at the same tavern and dance 
hall that they had engaged after the 1953 strike vote, import- 
ing personnel from Detroit and elsewhere, bringing in sound 
trucks and similar activ ity. 

The company also made strike preparations. It brought 
food, cots, etc., into the plant to house and feed the super- 
Vv isory personnel, necessary to protect the plant and to provide 
for the continuance of necessary functions in the event of a 
strike. 

** * Everyone has the right to gee his person and prop- 
erty from a criminal attac 
law-enforcement, officers are unable or unwilling to afford 
such protection. 

We had several shotguns and some tear gas for this pur- 
pose (p. 9491). 


As seen from the union side the company’s preparations had a 
more ominous hue, however. Brierather testified : 


The display of putting cots into the plant and erecting 
shanties on the roof, the establishment of an arsenal—I was 
personally aware of Kohler Co. supervision holding pistol 
practice in the south foundry, shooting at silhouettes. 

This all didn’t have the best effect upon the workers within 
the plant. This, more than anything else, reminded them of 
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the 1934 strike. Believe you me, we were afraid of this whole 
deal. You just don’t want to get into a situation like that 
again. 

“On the outside of the plant, we were aware of the village 
making substantial preparations, even as far back as 1952. 
There were new deputies, gun and tear gas practice, even 
with machineguns under the guise of civil defense (p. 9638). 


Union witnesses saw no merit in the thought that the company 
might have been equally stirred by the taking of strike votes: 


Senator Gotpwarer. If you continued to threaten them 
with strikes, I think they could assume that there would be a 
strike, don’t you ? 

Mr. Graskamp. There are many, many unions that have 
taken strike votes and have never had a strike (p. 8355). 


Far from being strike-happy, UAW President Reuther pointed out, 
Kohler workers stayed on the job for 5 weeks after the contract ex- 
pired in the hope of averting a strike, and the influence exerted by the 
international officers was “more cautious than the natural instincts 
of the workers.” But, he went on— 


Unfortunately, the day came when the Kohler workers just 
were not willing to take it any more (p. 9995). 


The point of no return was reached on the weekend of April 3 and 
4, 1954. On April 3, Harvey Kitzman testified, the union and com- 
pany met for the last time before hostilities broke out : 


* * * T was pleading with them, that since there was no 
chance of settling this, and since there obviously was going 
to be a strike here, we ought to sit down as men and agree to 
some rules. * * * And the company management asked me, 


“What are you talking about, rules of war?’ 
that is what this is, rules of war.” 

I pointed out to them that even Hitler sat down with his 
enemies and said they were not going to use gas. I was talk- 
ing about working out an orderly procedure as we do in hun- 
dreds of other places where we have strikes, where the union 
is interested, and they were interested in this case, to protect 
this property, and to protect their jobs and see that their jobs 
would be there when they got back, so that watchmen, and 
fire protection men, and guards or whatever they needed, 
would go into that plant unmolested, but that the company 
does not try to hire strikebreakers. * * * 

I was flatly told, “Look, you run your business and we will 
run ours.” 

* * * The meeting broke up, and I knew then that there 
was no hope (pp. 8547-8548). 


Plant Manager Biever, commenting on Kitzman’s testimony that 
the union had offered to supply maintenance men during the strike, 
pointed out: 

* * * He neglected to tell this committee that the union’s 
offer was on condition that the company close the plant and 
make no attempt to operate it. 


and I said, “Yes, 
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Employees who want to work have a right to do so and we 
have a right to operate our plant if we can whether the union 
calls a strike or not (p. 9454). 


The next afternoon an estimated 2,500 members of local 833 gath- 
ered in the local armory. Two votes were taken. In a show of hands, 
according to Emil Mazey, all but 1 of the 2,500 workers present indi- 
cated unwillingness to accept the company’s last offer. The second 
vote, he explained, reaffirmed the March 14 strike vote. 

In this second count, a secret ballot in which the voter had first to 
show his union card to indicate his good standing, 1,105 voted aye, 
148 no, and 1 ballot was left blank—in all, 1,254 votes. This total 
represented about half of the people present at the start of the meet- 
ing and approximately 38 percent of the total Kohler employment 
rolls at the time. 

Wholly divergent interpretations were placed on these statistics by 
company and union witnesses. Conger maintained that they proved 
the company’s contention that a majority of Kohler workers had not 
wanted to strike; UAW International Representative Robert Burk- 
hart, who had been assigned to Sheboygan the previous September 
because, according to Leo Brierather, the local was “no match for 
Lyman Conger and his legal mind” (p. 9634), argued that the figures 
on the contrary proved that only one-thirty-third of the workers had 
voted not to strike. 

Commenting on the size of the vote as compared to the initial at- 
tendance at the meeting, Reuther testified : 


Unfortunately, we experienced what happens when human 
frailty moves in. Some of the people who voted to reject the 
company’s offer did not hang around long enough because 
there was delay on the secret ballot and I suppose there is 
always some pressure, the wife to get home for Sunday din- 
ner, and they went home. 

* * * T think the workers who went home early were 
wrong. I think they were running out on their responsibil- 
ity. But do we go out of business because people are subject 
to human frailties; no. The people who stayed made the 
decision. 

Seven months later, more than 1,600 voted in a secret ballot 
and I think 26 the other way. So there is no question about 
it, that this strike was a strike authorized by a majority of 
the Kohler workers by secret decision (p. 9994). 


Following the secret ballot, those who remained received some 
guidance for the morrow, according to John Konec, whom local 833’s 
strike committee appointed its chief picket captain: 


We set up a set of rules which consisted that everybody be 
out on the picket line, that nobody come out there intoxicated, 
have no intoxicating drinks when you do come out there, that 
you behave yourself in on orderly manner, and you carry no 
weapons whatsoever. That is the set of instructions we gave 
the pickets orally at the mass meeting. 

* * * We had nothing prepared, so at that mass meeting at 
the end, we announced—I don’t remember exactly who it 
was—we told them to picket the gate that they normally en- 
tered. Well, there are a few entrances at Kohler Co. that are 
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locked, but they could be used as entrances. So I selected 
picket captains, and I had the picket captains stay after the 
meeting and instructed them to pick 25 or 30 pickets to picket 
those gates, even though they were locked, but to picket them 
anyway (p. 8535). 


Along with these arrangements the union had already previously 
secured the “moral support” of other unions in Sheboygan, Gras- 
kamp testified, and of vital importance, the UAW international’s 
promise of financial assistance, given by Mazey and Kitzman at meet- 
ings both of local 833’s executive board and of its membership. 


Senator Curtis. What were these arrangements for finan- 
cial support and promises of financial support that were 
furnished by your international officers ? 

Mr. Graskamp. Well, the policy of the international union 
at that time was that strike assistance was based on need, 
and there is no definite plan. It depended on the need of 
the striker. 

Senator Curtis. How much money was made available to 
support the strike ? 

Mr. Graskamp. They never limited it to any amount (p. 
8342). 


Looking back on this epic moment for his fellow workers, 
Brierather recalled : 


* * * they certainly did not want a strike. They only 
took a strike because they were finally forced to strike and, 
once for all, they had to determine a method of trying to 
gain what they thought was theirs. Certainly they did not 
want to be treated like dogs any longer. 

It is the same thing. You can whip a dog into submis- 
sion but you whip him long enough and he is going to turn 
around and bite and this is similar to what happened out 
there (p. 9632). 


The first shift at Kohler begins at 6 a.m. An hour before that, 
on the morning of April 5, 1954, the normally tranquil environs 
of the plant stirred to a scene that would become ever more familiar 
over the next 2 months. In the chill of late dawn a gathering crowd 
of about 2,000 took up picketing positions around the company’s 
property. All gates, even those seldom used, were covered. But 
the bulk of the arrivals massed at the main entrance on High Street, 
the elm-tree-lined boulevard in front of the plant, and began walking 
in acircle, one behind the other. 

Why so large a group should have assumed a strike function un- 
dertaken in most labor-management disputes by relatively few pick- 
ets was explained py Mazey and Kitzman on three grounds. fi 

e 


irst 
they said, the Kohler strikers remembered the fateful 1934 strike 


and felt that there would be “safety in numbers”; second, they 
wanted to give the lie to management’s claim that the strikers did 
not represent a majority of its employees; third, in Mazey’s words— 
* * * They were probably out there to try to persuade the 
people from going in (p. 9057). 
A week to the day the strike started, with the plant effectively 
closed to all but office staff, supervisors and executives, a group of 
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nonstriking production workers for the first time made a concerted 
effort to breach the picket line, moving in a body from the opposite 
sidewalk where they had stood, over the grassy island in the center 
of the boulevard, to where the pickets patrolled in front of the plant. 
This attempt, said Conger, was “repulsed,” as were four more 
attempts over the ensuing weeks until mid-May. 

The degree of “persuasion” used to defeat these efforts when the 
two forces met was another sharp point of controversy between union 
arid company, with a third opinion, somewhere in between, rendered 
by a witness representing local law enforcement. 

According to local 833 President Graskamp, the pickets— 


* * * talked to them. They met them. They met them 
after they got across the street and they talked to them. 

Senator Curtis. Was there any violence? 

Mr. Graskamp. No violence; no (p. 8339). 


Graskamp not only insisted that moral suasion was the sole weapon 
directed against the nonstrikers, but voiced the suspicion that their 
effort to get into the plant was spurred less by desire than by 
pressure : 


I looked at the top of the employment office and saw the 
blind go up, and at that point saw the plant manager, 
Edward Biever, wave to the people, and then the people came 
across the street. I say the people were goaded to come 
across the street. I don’t think they wanted in there (p. 
8351). 


Another UAW witness, however, conceded that the pickets may 
have used more than words. Regional Director Kitzman testified : 


There weren’t any guns in that picket line. There weren’t 
any clubs or gas there. All these poor fellows had was their 
hands and elbows to do a little shoving with, which they did 
(p. 8554). 


The union argued that nonstrikers could have gotten into the plant 
had they timed their efforts differently. Most of the pickets were on 
hand only for the start of the 6 a.m. shift, the chief picket captain, 
Konec, asserted, adding that if the nonstrikers— 


came around to 7:30 or 8 o’clock, after these fellows were 
assigned to different shifts, and they were all gone, and 
maybe only 15 or 25 people at the gates, at 7:30 or 8 o’clock, 
if they came around with the chief of police or something, 
I don’t think they would have any trouble in getting into the 
plant. But they seemed to disperse before that time hap- 
pened. They didn’t want to go to work (p. 8587). 


Testimony that the pickets’ technique was considerably more vigor- 
ous than the union described was offered by Lawrence Schmitz, at the 
time undersheriff of Sheboygan County. On one occasion when he 
and his officers escorted some nonstrikers up to the picket line, Schmitz 
recalled, three of his men, two in uniform, were knocked down, and 
he himself was dropped to one knee by a method he outlined thus: 


* * * this pushing, which would start, the depth, at time, 
I — say, might be 10 or 12 or even 15 men, one behind the 
other. 
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The men in front were actually not doing any pushing. 
The ones that were pushed against us, the ones that were 
pushed against us the day we were knocked down had no 
choice in the matter. The weight in numbers behind them 
were forcing them on top of us (p. 8472). 


Schmitz characterized the pickets’ behavior in general on the line 
as “quite orderly, although they were quite determined also” (p. 8467). 
He testified that to his knowledge there was no damage to the Kohler 
plant and that the disorders mainly took place when the nonstrikers 
came across the street. 

The most vivid report on the mass picketing was proffered by Lyman 
Conger: 


Whenever any nonstrikers would approach the picket line 
to enter, the pickets—let by union officials and imported 
goons—would go out to meet them and block their path while 
those who remained would lock arms, stop marching, and 
completely blockade the entrance. Shouts of “Hold that 
line”; “Nobody gets in”; “We shall not be moved”; “Yellow 
scab”; and similar epithets would arise from the picket line 
or be chanted in concert. 

Employees attempting to enter the plant were slugged, 
kneed in the groin, kicked, pushed, and threatened. No one 
except supervisory or office employees or those having a pass 
signed by a union official was able to pass through the picket 
line. 

Whenever an attempt was made to enter a gate, cars would 
drive up with pickets wearing armbands marked “Flying 
Squadron” to reinforce the pickets at that gate (p. 9493). 


Two of the nonstrikers who had tried to buck the picket line also 
supplied their versions of the tactics employed. Harold Jacobs haa 
this recollection of Jess Ferrazza : 


* * * T saw him kick one man in the groin with his knee, 
and he kicked me in the leg. He was quite handy with his 
feet, I will say that (p. 8400). 


Questioned as to whether he had seen anyone “beaten up,” Jacobs 
cited an incident, not on the picket line itself but across the street. 
According to Jacobs, a picket who “had been involved in a few other 
fisticuffs” came over to a nonstriker, “started discussing something 
rather personal with him about his family” (p. 8406), slugged him 
and cut his eye open, necessitating a few stitches. Jacobs’ assertion 
that this encounter “came out of the strike” was contested by the 
UAW international representative, Burkhart, who testified that he 
had stepped between the two men on several previous occasions, and 
that “they had had hard feelings with each other for a long time prior 
to the strike” (p. 8628). 

Mrs. Alice M. Tracey, a Kohler employee for 31 years, testified that 
when she and her colleagues essayed the picket line Jess Ferrazza 
“tromped on” her feet so that her shoe was torn off on the side, and 
that she was hit on the arm by an elbow by girl pickets whom he 
summoned into the line. 

Charges to the effect that she had swung on her attacker with a 
loaded dinner bucket containing a pair of slacks and either an apple, 
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an orange, or a sandwich were false, Mrs. Tracey declared, because 
she was not even able to move the hand in which she was carrying 
the bucket. 

Mrs. Tracey, a widow, offered this testimonial to her employer: 


I have always been treated very fair, and I raised and 
educated four children and gave them all better than a high 
school education, and they all hold good jobs today, and I 
have no one in the world to thank more than I have the 
Kohler Co. (p. 8392). 


This aspect of Mrs. Tracey’s testimony was in curious counterpoint 
to that of an enamel-shop worker named Conrad Holling, who 
explained that he had had no instructions as a picketer, but— 


I just joined the line by myself. I saw the line and walked 
in with it. 

Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did you do that ? 

Mr. Hotuine. For better working conditions in the plant, 
and I felt in later life, if my children wanted to go there, 
I felt it was a good way to improve conditions for them 
when they wanted to go to work, when they were old enough 
(p. 8775). 


How many Kohler workers like Holling had gone on the picket line 
uninktthicted: as a voluntary gesture of protest, was another point of 
conflict between company and union. Management argued that a 
majority of Kohler workers did not want to go on strike—else, as 
Conger put it, the “mass picketing and violence to keep them out 
would have been unnecessary” (p. 9485). 

Strike functionaries, on the other hand, testified that the size 
of the picket-line turnout had come as a surprise even to them. Konec 
recalled that when the April 4 armory meeting ended— 


I didn’t know how the people felt. I don’t believe any- 
body else did. But when we went out there on April 5, and 
we seen all those people on the picket line, we thought right 
then and there that we had the majority—we knew we had 
a majority and a great majority (p. 8607). 


Still another point of conflict between union and company—indeed, 
one of the most savagely debated before the committee—was the 
number of “outsiders” on the picket line and their role in spear- 
heading its tactics. 

UAW witnesses minimized both their number and the extent of 
their participation, estimating that in all they comprised some 12 
to 15 men, representing both the international union and fellow 
locals, primarily local 212, the UAW unit at one of Kohler’s com- 
petitors, Briggs, in Detroit. The services they rendered, accord- 
ing to union testimony, were in the nature of morale building and of 
advice to local 833’s leadership on bargaining tactics and such routine 
strike functions as the maintenance of the strike kitchen. 

Robert Burkhart was questioned about the size of the outside 
contingent : 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, is it the ordinary strike where you 
have maybe 15 or so individuals from the international or 
from locals that are sent into an area all to guide and advise 
the local people? 
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Is that an unusual situation where you had so many people? 

Mr. Burxnart. I would say it is somewhat unusual. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why was it necessary to have all of these 
people up there in the case of this strike? 

Mr. Burxuarr. We realize this was a very tense situation, 
and that the tensions of the last 20 years had been building 
up into the situation that confronted us, and we were inter- 
ested in having people there who could exercise some meas- 
ure of advice in the situation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you requested by the local to send 
these people up? 

Mr. Burxnart. The local wanted assistance (p. 8624). 


Occasionally, Burkhart testified, sympathetic Sheboygan citizens 
not employed at Kohler would also appear on the picket line: 


* * * Someone would come over from the tannery or 
the brewery, or one of the other plants, to show their solidar- 
ity, but this was a very minute group. The strike itself, the 
picketing, was that of Kohler workers * * * (p. 8627). 


Menage testimony, on the other hand, asserted that the out- 
siders’ objective was not advice but dominance, and that their num- 
bers were greater than a mere dozen or so. Of the two company 
witnesses who had participated in the series of concerted efforts to 
cross the picket line, Mrs. Tracey, while cautioning that she was 
“kind of poor” at estimating numbers, declared that in one of the 
attempts she had seen more than 100 people of whom she “didn’t 
know a soul” (p. 8392) except for one man. Harold Jacobs con- 
firmed this as a “close” estimate. 

Leadership of the pickets’ strategy against the nonstrikers was 
pinned by Lyman Conger both to “imported goons” and UAW inter- 
national officials. Among those “prominent” in blockading efforts 
at ingress into the plant, he charged, were Burkhart, Ferrazza, Rand, 
Kitzman, Frank Sahorske, assistant UAW regional director, and 
William Vinson and John Gunaca, respectively a chief steward and 
former chief steward of the Briggs local. 

Because of the implication of Vinson and Gunaca, shortly after 
the mass picketing of the plant had ended in acts of violence to be 
detailed later in this report, both were questioned as to the circum- 
stances of their presence at the Kohler strike. 

The testimony of the two men tallied on major points. Neither 
had received any specific instructions as to what they were to do at 
Kohler. $ 

Their chief function, as they saw it, was for “morale” purposes, to 
show the strikers that they were not waging a lonely fight. Both, in 
addition, had walked the picket line and Chelped” at the strike kitchen. 


Both admitted to knowledge of an experience in a UAW > bg 


squadron,” which, however, they asserted was not in use at Ko 
Both had been paid while at Kohler by local 212. 

_ While Gunaca recalled that his journey to Wisconsin had been 
initiated at the suggestion of Frank Kaye, a shop committee chairman 
at_ Briggs, Vinson’s memory was less precise; he couldn’t “recall off- 
hand” who had told him to go. Nor had he made any reports to any- 
one on his activities during several months on the scene. 


nler. 
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Vinson was queried about management charges that a flying squad- 
ron was not only on hand at the strike, but moved from plant gate to 
gate, troubleshooting, and that its members wore a certain type of hat 
as a mark of identification. 


Senator Gotpwater. * * * you saw no flying squadron ac- 
tivity at all? 

Mr. Vinson. I did not. 

Senator Gotpwater. What were those fellows who wore 
those big floppy hats? 

Mr. Vinson. I believe those hats were bought at Mil- 
waukee, and mostly they were bought for a little morale 
builder, for people on the picket line. 

Senator Gotpwater. Did they designate leaders? 

Mr. Vinson. They did not. Different people wore them 
different days, and different times, It did not make any 
difference who wore them (p. 8885). 


Another view of the flying = sewer was provided by UAW Inter- 
national Secretary-Treasurer Mazey: 


The flying squadron of local 212 is at present like Chiang 
Kai-shek’s army. They don’t take part in too many strike 
activities any longer. The purpose of a flying squadron is 
to have a group of active unionists who are available for 
strike duty in the event a strike takes place. 

Senator Gotpwarter. What kind of strike duty ? 

Mr. Mazzy. The question of picketing, the question of 
maintaining soup kitchens, and so on. 

Senator Doreen Did you have flying squadrons over 
at Kohler? 

Mr. Mazry. I am not certain whether they organized a 
squadron of their own or not in Sheboygan. They may have 
(p. 8996). 


As to the role Mazey himself played in the strike, Conger said that 

the DAW’s No. 2 man vighserved, the character of the picketing, made 

speeches to the pickets, and toured the picket lines” (p. 9495). 
Mazey thus recalled his own activities at Kohler: 


I made a speech on the picket line on April 8 or 9 from a 
sound truck and, incidentally, I was arrested for violating a 
newly enacted sound-truck ordinance. I pleaded with the 
company, and Mr. Conger was looking out of the window of 
the American Club across the street from where I was speak- 
ing. I pleaded with the company not to attempt to operate 
its plant, but to sit down with the union and try to find a way 
to work this thing out. The reason we had difficulty here is 
that this company, unlike most companies when a strike 
takes place, refused to bargain with us (p. 9063). 


An incident away from the picket line but related to the picketing 
was reported to the committee by a nonstriker named Dale Oostdyk. 
Thanks to a tip from his brother, a striker, to the effect that the union 
was “going to pull the plug” (p. 8410), Oostdyk testified, he got into 
the plant the Sunday evening before the strike started. The next 
night, he explained, he had a National Guard meeting to attend, and 
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persuaded four others inside the plant to try to get out through the 
company’s back field. 

As they were through the field, however, they encountered some 
pickets, Oostdyk recalled: 


One of them jumped on my back and about that time there 
were at least three or four more there and some of them 
kicked me in the back and on the side, and two of them 

icked me up by the arms. One picket was very small, and 

e hit me on my left temple while the other two were holding 
me, and at that time they swore at me and called me names 
and ots I ought to be killed for trying to go to work (p. 
8411). 


He was then dragged “a good half mile from where I was caught 
on company property” (p. 8411) to the union’s soup kitchen, Oostdyk 
went on, where he was subjected to a quick cram course in unioniza- 
tion: 


* * * Every time I got up to use the phone, they grabbed 
me and threw me down on the chair. Right after they kept 
me seated on the chair, they put a card in front of me and 
told me to put my name and my clock number on the card 
and where | worked. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you do? 

Mr. OostprxK. I gave them my name and clock number. 

Mr. Kennepy. They tried to sign you up with the union ? 

Mr. Oostpyx. Yes, sir (p. 8419). 


Among the international representatives he listed as present at the 
soup kitchen, Oostdyk singled out Rand and Ferrazza as particularly 
attentive. Rand, he said, slung him down to his chair, fot saying 
over the public-address system that “scab hunting was good” and that 
they should “go out and look for some more scabs” (p, 8412). Fer- 
razza, said Oostdyk, was “very polite,” took him aside and told him 
that, “it was a good thing I was not in Detroit, because I would have 
been killed for trying to go to work during a strike” (p. 8412). 

When queried as to why he had not subsequently reported this inci- 
dent to the sheriff’s office, Oostdyk replied that it was already in the 
newspapers and he did not feel that this “was necessary.” 

Another nonstriker captured that night was Herman Miesfeld, who, 
Oostdyk recalled, signed up with the union, after which he was served 
coffee and doughnuts and taken home. Miesfeld himself testified that 
he had had a choice of “sign up or be beaten up,” explaining that it 
was the number and the “determined looks” of the people around him 
which had convinced him of this latter intention. Miesfeld, who 
placed Emil Mazey at the kitchen that night, said that Mazey and 
aa oe close enough, and certainly heard what was going on” 

p. 8424). 

The chairman pointed out the conflict of Miesfeld’s testimony with 
an earlier affidavit he had made in which he had not mentioned any 
threats at the soup kitchen. Miesfeld noted that “it was not brought 
up at that time.” 

52749—60—pt. 24 
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Oostdyk was asked: 


Senator Ives. I would like to know why you * * * did 
not file a complaint with the National Labor Relations Board 
in connection with this alleged unfair labor practice. You 
have every right to. What happened that you did not do it? 
(p. 8416). 


The witness offered no explanation on this score. He had, he said, 
consulted with the district attorney in Sheboygan, but was unable to 
identify the man who had attacked him during the encounter in the 
Kohler back field. 

To support its charges of violence and of nonlocal direction of the 
mass-picketing strategy, the Kohler Co. exhibited before the com- 
mittee some motion pictures it had had taken from various vantage 
points, including the medical department on the second floor of the 
office, during April and May 1954. Lawrence O’Neil, advertising 
copywriter and personal secretary to President Kohler, narrated the 
film, which showed, among other scenes, efforts by nonstrikers to enter 
the plant, “belly-to-back” picketing, the “gantlet the office workers 
had to run to go into the plant” (p. 8451) , a union sound truck, a crowd 
of law-enforcement officials and pickets from which an unidentified 
person was being “hauled away,” and people running across the street 
to the scene of some “fisticuffs.” 

Also featured in the company’s film were shots of Vinson, Gunaca, 
Rand, Burkhart, Ferrazza and Sahorske, standing and talking, and, 
in one shot, Mazey, Kitzman and Ray Majerus as, in O’Neil’s words, 
“they posed for the cameras.” 


The Cuarrman. * * * Have these pictures been doctored 
by cutting them or editing them so as to remove any evidence 
that may be presented that might be unfavorable to the com- 
pany ? 

Mr. O’Netu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are stating positively they have not? 

Mr. O’Nem. They have been edited, but I wouldn’t say 
they have been doctored, sir (p. 8447). 


_UAW International Representative Burkhart, observing that the 
pictures were taken “in a period of a few minutes” and then “pasted 
together” to give an impression of “an extremely violent picket line,” 
declared : 


* * * T have seen more violence in the New York subway 
than I saw in the Kohler picket lines (p. 8628). 


UAW President Reuther felt that— 


* * * the Kohler workers are entitled really to some apprecia- 
tion for the great restraint they showed. There was no 
property damage. There were no serious incidents in that 
picket line even though there were thousands of people in it 
and it extended over a 50-day period (p. 10021). 


Reuther asserted that his union had done “everything in our power” 


to discourage violence, and that no one disliked it more than he 
personally : 


* * * T have laid on the floor of my own home, in my own 
blood, and I have had fellows stick a .45 in my stomach, and 
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the other fellow says, “Pull the trigger and let’s get it over 
with.” 

* * * violence settles nothing. * * * But it isn’t so me- 
chanically easy to see to it that every human being acts as 
though he has wings in a situation where people are provoked 
and there are irritations and emotionalism. 

This is the problem: How do you get people to keep their 
feet on the ground in a situation when it is easy to take off 
emotionally? (p. 10063). 


As for the specific situation at Kohler, Reuther claimed that the 
primary responsibility for it was the company’s. He pointed out that 
violence had occurred there even before the UAW was in existence, 
both in the 1934 strike and a molders’ union strike in 1897. 


Senator Gotpwarer. * * * I want to ask you, Mr. Reuther, 
do you regard a mob of between 1,000 and 2,000 full-grown 
male adults having nothing but fists and elbows, massed in a 
solid line, doing a little shoving, in Mr. Kitzman’s word, as a 
form of peaceful picketing? 

Mr. Reuruer. I am not prepared to admit that this was a 
mob. ‘This was a picket line made up of respectable members 
of that community. They were free American workers who 
had a legitimate grievance with a company which was in vio- 
lation of the law and they were exercising their legal rights 
to be on the picket line to demonstrate the support of their 
strike. 

* * * T don’t think you could call it a riot. There was no 
property damage. There were no serious incidents there. It 
is true they kept people from going into the plant. ee 

Senator Gotpwater. Mr. Reuther, I didn’t use the word 
“riot.” I used the word “mob.” I asked you a question, 
which I will get back to. Do you consider this a form of 
peaceful picketing? (p. 10021). 


Reuther’s reply was: 


I think that whenever you do anything that physically pre- 
vents a person from getting into a plant, that is wrong. If 
you want to call that not peaceful picketing, I would not 
quarrel with that (p. 10022). 


Two separate police forces were on hand during the mass picketing, 
those of Kohler Village proper, directed by Chief of Police Capelle, 
and those of Sheboygan County, under Sheriff Theodore J. Mosch. 
Both men admitted that they had been unable to get so much as a 
single nonstriker through the picket line, in each instance attributing 
this failure to a lack of sufficient manpower. Capelle, whose forces 
were larger than the sheriff’s, declared: 


* * * we did what we could with the number of people 
that we had there. It would have taken more than we had 
to open up the lines (p. 8509). 


Capelle’s manpower, he testified, consisted of his 4 regular police 
and around 90 special police, the latter all Kohler nonstrikers. Of 
the 45 he had deputized after the plant vote to affiliate with the DAW 
in 1952, 8 or 9, he estimated, dropped out at the start of the 1954 strike 
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and went on the picket line; he added 45 new deputies and the 12 
men of the village fire department. 

Capelle noted that when the strike began he arranged with the 
Kohler Co.’s personnel director, Walter J. Ireland, that the special 
pols be given leaves of absence from the company, and that their 

1ealth and accident insurance and hospitalization be continued, with 

the men paying into the fund as usual. If the company wanted a 
member of the special force back for a specific task, or if the man 
himself wanted to return to work, Capelle said, he would be released. 

As for the Sheboygan County forces available for the strike, both 
Sheriff Mosch and his undersheriff, Lawrence Schmitz, indicated that 
even without a strike county law enforcement was saddled by a 
manpower problem. The county, 24 miles long and about 22 miles 
wide, covers roughly about 500 square miles; its regular police com- 
prised just a dozen men, all concerned with traffic control. 

All 12 were put on the Kohler strike, Mosch said, along with some 
of the turnkeys in the office and the bookkeeper; in addition, he had 
some 40 special deputies, on hand, however, only occasionally. Many, 
according to Schmitz, were Kohler Co. officials; a few were strikers. 
Mosch thus explained the limited size of the special deputy group: 


People that we tried to contact to be deputized, they would 
not do it because either their brother or their father or their 
relative or somebody was in the plant. They absolutely did 
not want no part of being deputized (p. 8499). 


Mosch disclosed his own deep disquietude about the strike. In his 
heart, he explained, the 1934 strike “carries a memory,” and when the 
1954 strike began he became “rather ill,” putting Schmitz in charge 
for a few days. He also visited Gov. Walter Kohler, a nephew of the 
company president, at his home, asking for National Guard help. 
The Governor, Mosch said, told him he could do nothing until the 
community’s own resources had been exhausted, and also cautioned 
him against the use of firearms. 

For his part, Under Sheriff Schmitz testified, he decided to get 
clarification of his duties at the picket line from the county’s head 
legal official, District Attorney John G. Buchen, who, he said, told 
him verbally that he was to help nonstrikers get up to the picket line 
but that “they would have to make their own attempt to go through 
it” (p. 8643). 

Mosch conceded that he had received a written opinion from Buchen 
8 days after the strike began in which the district attorney stated that 
it was the responsibility of the sheriff’s office to get nonstrikers 
“through” the line. He could not, however, recall whether he had 
been instrumental in the newspaper publication of only a partial text 
of Buchen’s memorandum. 


Senator Gotpwater. Didn’t Mr. Buchen get rather mad at 


you because you did not print the entire context of the con- 
tents of that? 


Mr. Moscu. I don’t remember that, sir (p. 8497). 


Mosch declared that he had found it an “absolutely impossible” feat 
to get nonstrikers through the pickets. 


Senator Curtis. * * * How did you proceed to get them 
to open up the picket line ? 
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Mr. Moscu. I told the fellows, “Come on, let us open u 
and get these boysthrough.” At times they would go to woek 
and say, “Well, come on, get them through,” and they would 
spread apart and when we would get closer, the line would 
close up, and we were trapped right in between. 

Senator Curtis. Then what would happen ? 

Mr. Moscu. We would be pushed back again, and it would 
be continuous (p. 8481). 


Kohler Chief of Police Capelle, too, testified to his frustration in 
this direction : 
* * * they would yell and say, “Nobody gets in.” They cer- 
tainly made it definite that tney made up their mind that 
nobody gets in, and they would chant it and yell it (p. 8508). 
Capelle was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you take any steps to arrest any of them 
when they refused to obey your instructions ? 

Mr. Capeuize. Well, no, not any individual person 
(p. 8508). 

The chief of police recalled that he had made two arrests during 
this period, of two pickets who had stopped a nonstriker trying to 
enter the plant at midnight, but that the cases were dismissed for in- 
sufficient evidence. As to Sheboy an County’s efforts on this score, 
Under Sheriff Schmitz estimated that he had arrested 15 to 18 strikers 
during the mass-picketing period, 11 in one swoop. 

These, he said, were the “leadership of the union,” and the arrests 
were made after consultation with the district attorney in an attempt 
to find a “legal” way to open the picket line without bloodshed. 
Buchen, Schmitz said, looked up the “wisdom laws” and found one 
stating that— 


* * * any time there were three or more persons gathered 
together in a manner so as to, I don’t know the exact wording, 
but I believe disturb the peace or cause a commotion, it was 
a violation * * * (p. 8465). 


Because he did not know many of the leaders personally, Schmitz 
explained, Capelle pointed them out to him. Ultimately the case 
against the 11 was dismissed. 

Although Capelle, Schmitz, and Mosch jointly agreed that breach- 
ing the picket line was an impossibility without a lot more manpower, 
company witnesses detected a distinction between the efforts made by 
the Kohler police chief and the sheriff, giving Capelle the edge. 
Harold Jacobs asserted that the sheriff’s help to would-be plant 
entrants was “nowhere near” Capelle’s, and Mrs. Tracey recalled that 
on one occasion, when she telephoned the sheriff’s office to ask when 
they were going to open up the line, the reply was: “What do you 
want us to do, go out there and get our heads bashed in?” (p. 8391). 

Lyman Conger asserted : 


The sheriff’s deputies fraternized with the pickets, played 
cards with them, and were served lunch from the union’s 
lunch wagon (p. 9483). 


In retrospect Under Sheriff Schmitz stated his belief that “if all 
of us could do this over again, perhaps we might do things differ- 
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ently” (p. 8466). Mosch, too, entertained some second thoughts— 
of a more personal stripe. In September of 1954, after the mass pick- 
eting had ceased, local 833 voted to donate $300 directly to the sheriff’s 
campaign for reelection to a 2-year term, and allotted $200 more for 
mailing out literature on his behalf. Mosch conceded that he had 
accepted the $300 from local 833 President Graskamp and turned it 
over to the Mosch for Sheriff Club, of whose total funds this repre- 
sented fully half. 

Testifying that he had never before received any money from the 
UAW, although he had been endorsed by labor in prior campaigns 
and had “always been a friend of labor” (p. 8489), Mosch, now oper- 
ator of a bowling alley, observed of his financial aid from the strikers: 


Perhaps at this time, thinking it over, it might have been 
rs we But I am here to tell the truth and leave the chips 
fall wherever they may (p. 8486). 


While the first round of the Kohler-UAW battle was being fought 
along the crowded sidewalks at the company’s gates, away Foten the 
main arena preparations for future rounds went on apace. 

On April 15, 1954, 10 days after the strike began, the company filed 
a complaint with the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board charg- 
ing local 833 and the international UAW with unfair labor practices 
under the State Employment Peace Act, including mass picketing 
which prevented ingress into and egress out of the plant; interfering 
with the free and uninterrupted use of public highways; preventing 
people who wanted to work from entering the plant and threatening 
them with physical injury. 

On April 27 the union petitioned the Federal district court to enjoin 
the WERB proceeding on the ground that the Taft-Hartley Act 
preempted State laws in the field. 

The respective targets of these rival maneuvers questioned the 
motives behind their timing. As the union saw it, if the company 
were so convinced of the illegality of the mass picketing it could have 
filed a complaint with the WERB the very first day of the strike; but, 
Graskamp declared, it waited “until they had enough evidence on 
the people that they were in opposition to, to discharge” (p. 8353). 

The company, in turn, described the union’s petition in Federal 
district court as solely a delaying tactic. 

Whatever the intent, the effect of this legal action was to make the 
months of May an exceedingly busy one for company and union 
attorneys. 

On May 2 a Federal judge heard arguments on the union’s petition 
and set May 11 as the deadline for filing briefs. 

On May 4 the WERB opened its hearings on the company’s com- 
plaint. The union sought an adjournment, explaining it needed time 
to prepare the Federal court briefs. The WERB said it would grant 
the union’s request on certain conditions, among them that the UAW 
would not interfere with ingress and egress to and from the plant and 
would limit the number of pickets at each gate. It gave the union a 
day to decide whether it would accept these conditions. 

On May 5 the union asked if the company would resume bargaining 
if the conditions were accepted. The company said it would. The 


ae date was set for May 7 and the union opened up the picket 
ines. 
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On May 7, a Friday, union, company, and Federal mediators met— 
in vain. At the close of the day the union suggested that they meet 
again that evening and all weekend. The company refused. Conger 
explained: 


There had been no previous negotiating meetings on Sat- 
urday or Sunday. 

We stated that we had to use Saturday and Sunday to 
prepare briefs in the Federal court action, the same reason 
that the union had given for asking postponement of the 
WERB meeting, but that we would be willing to resume 
negotiations on Monday (p. 9496). 


Local 833 President Graskamp recalled the company’s attitude dif- 


ferently, testifying that in the close of the Friday negotiations Conger 
announced that— 


The number of people that came into the plant on Monday 
morning would have some reflection on their attitude that 
he could take back to the president of that company, and 
maybe they would then make some concession (p. 8348). 


On Sunday afternoon, May 9,a UAW mass meeting was informed 
of the strike committee’s decision to close the picket lines again. 

On Monday, May 10, the resumption of mass picketing brought 
the brief truce to an end. 

Between May 12 and May 19 the WERB held 5 days of hearings, 
interrupted on May 14 by arguments in Federal district court on 
the union’s petition to enjoin the WERB; on that occasion Federal 
District Judge Tehan called counsel for both sides into chambers 
and proposed a settlement formula under which the union would again 
adopt the WERB picketing limitations and reduce its wage demands, 
while the company would “make some movement” on wages, arbi- 
tration, insurance, and seniority issues. Union representatives deemed 
this acceptable; the company’s board of directors did not. 

On May 21, the WERB issued an order to the union to cease and 
desist from hindering or preventing people who wanted to work at 
Kohler from going to work, by such devices as mass picketing, and 
threats, intimidation, or coercion of any kind. The order limited the 
number of pickets per gate and provided for a 30-foot area at each 
plant entrance over which no picketing would be allowed at all. 

The UAW informed its members that the WERB order was not 
enforcible in view of the union’s pending suit for the Federal injunc- 
tion, and that the mass picketing would go on. 

The WERB applied in Sheboygan County circuit court for a judg- 
ment enforcing its order, and the court scheduled a hearing for May 
28, with Judge F. H. Schlichting presiding. On that day, Judge 
Schlichting recalled, during a recess— 


We adjourned to chambers and that resulted in an agreement 
whereby the union stated that they would voluntarily comply 
with the order of the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board 
(p. 8981). 


The company, Schlichting went on, agreed to resume negotiations 
with the UAW early in June. The court then adjourned the hearing 
“day to day,” on which basis an application by the WERB could 
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bring continuance of the hearing on 12 hours’ telephone notice to the 
attorneys for both sides. 

saa, after 54 days, ended the UA W’s mass picketing of the Kohler 
plant. 

As to its continuance even after the May 21 WERB cease-and-desist 
order, the union held that the picketing was not illegal per se until 
the WERB’s move for an enforcement judgment. Regional Director 
Kitzman pointed out that “in many instances, they do not issue 
the injunction” (p. 8558), and Reuther further ascribed the lag in 
compliance to the fact that union lawyers rded as a “doubtful 
area” the question of the mass picketing’s legality, and so decidnd to 
wait for further clarification. 

Both Federal and Wisconsin State law deal with the subject of 
coercion of employees who do not go along with union activities, 
Section (8) (b) {1) of the Taft-Hartley Act makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to restrain or coerce employees in exercising their 
right to refrain from joining in its activities. The Wisconsin Em- 
ployment Peace Act makes it unfair practice to prevent the pursuit 
of any lawful work of employment. Another State law, section 
343.683 of the Wisconsin Statutes, makes it an offense punishable by 
fine or imprisonment to hinder a person from “engaging in or con- 
tinuing in any lawful work of employment” by the use of “threats, 
intimidation, force, or coercion of any kind.” 

The company’s complaint to the WERB on April 15 had been based 
on the Employment Peace Act. Conger, however, decried the union’s 
claim that the legality of the picketing hinged on the WERB’s de- 
termination of whether this act had been violated. He pointed out 
that the other State law on the subject had been on the books “for 
years” before the Peace Act was passed. 

Looking back over 4 years, Reuther conceded : 


On the question of whether they should have kept people 
out, we have no argument. I think that was an improper 
activity. The question is, picket lines are not formed in 
vacuums. * * * I think if I were sitting here today and you 
said to me, would you do that again, I would have made a 
trip to Wisconsin to see that it did not happen (p. 10006). 


Explaining that he had personally not been close to the Kohler situ- 
ation at the outset because the strike was not a “big” one when it 
started, Reuther recalled that no “council of war” had been held on 
the matter of the legality of mass picketing, rather that it had “just 
kind of developed.” When the issue was “clearly defined,” he pointed 
out, “we moved as quickly as we could” (p. 10007). 

Reuther asserted that this self-corrective measure was in distinct 
contract to the Kohler Co.’s behavior when found guilty of an illegal- 
ity. The strike’s first illegal action, he charged, was not the mass 
picketing but the company’s grant of a 3-cent wage increase to its 
workers the day the strike started, because this increase was made 
on at the bargaining table but “unilaterally in violation of the law” 

. 10001). 

Pay oD the day when the WERB’s cease-and-desist order presaged 
a tactical defeat for the union, was not, however, a day of wholly 
unalloyed satisfaction for the company. ; 

On that date County Sheriff Mosch suspended the deputy sheriff 
authorizations of six Kohler officials, including President Kohler, 
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Attorney Conger, Plant Manager Biever, and Personnel Director 
Ireland. Asking for the return “as soon as possible” of their deputy 
sheriff’s cards, Mosch stated his belief that the strike situation made it 
“unwise to have armed deputies within the plant proper,” and de- 
clared that he was acting not only “for my own protection” but in 
“the best interests” of the citizens of Sheboygan County. 
Complying with this request on May 24, the six men, in a joint let- 
ter, retorted that “your own protection and the best interests of the 
citizens of Sheboygan County require that you do your duty and en- 
force the law,” noted the WERB’s May 21 order, and commented : 


We would think that you would be embarrassed by the open 
raise of your inaction from the very people who have been 
ound by a responsible State agency to be law violators 

(p. 8738) . 


Two versions were given, one by Mosch and one by Under Sheriff 
Schmitz, for Mosch’s move. Schmitz testified that it had been made 
at his recommendation because information they had received of 
“gas and gas guns in the Kohler plant” had caused him to worry. 


I was afraid that if anyone in there would use them on 
this picket line—I had no reason to believe that they would, 
but at the same time, had anyone used them, I was afraid it 
was the temper of that crowd that they would undoubtedly 
cause an awful commotion out there (p. 8474). 


He aired his fears to the district attorney, Schmitz recalled, and was 
told that the only way to get the tear-gas supply out of the plant would 
be via a John Doe hearing, preceded, however, by revocation of the 
deputy sheriff cards, “otherwise, they would have a perfect right, 
as deputy sheriffs, to have this gas there” (p. 8475). 

Mosch himself pinpointed his decision to suspend the deputy- 
sheriff authorizations to an incident one Sunday night at the main 
gate of the plant in which Herbert V. Kohler himself and a group 
of “his men” reportedly exchan words with some pickets and 
had “clubs” ready to use against them, during which “fracas” Kohler 
was quoted as saying, “Never mind, I am the law” (p. 8494). The 
sheriff admitted that he had heard of this episode thirdhand and had 
never personally attempted to determine its accuracy. 

Lyman Conger disputed the contention that the company’s store 
of tear gas should have generated worry in the county’s law-enforce- 
ment officers. Not only was there “nothing illegal” about possession 
of this material, he declared, but none of it was used during the mass 
picketing, no one was ever threatened with its use, nor was it ever 
“exhibited to any picket.” The tear gas, he said, was for“ * * * pro- 
tection of the plant and the people in it, and would have been used 
only if necessary for that purpose” (p. 9391). 

Conger declared that the tear gas was “at all times” under the con- 
trol of Plant Manager Biever, who in turn testified that with the loss 
of his deputy-sheriff status, and after consultation with Conger, he 
“immediately” turned over the supply to Kohler Police Chief Capelle. 
The transfer, Capelle recalled, was effected when a Kohler employee 
named Ray Hanson asked him to keep in his “protective custody” about 
(c crates whose contents he described as “tear gas and tear-gas guns” 

p. 8515). 
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Some days later, Capelle added, the crates were removed from the 
village hall by Sheriff Mosch, who explained that he had done so 
under telephoned orders from the State’s attorney eer, and that 
he had put the material “in storage” at the county jail. 

Although Capelle testified that to his knowledge the Kohler Co. 
had no other arms or ammunition, data on this score were provided by 
the company itself to committee Accountant-Consultant Bellino. 
Aside from gas guns and tear-gas shells, Kohler purchases of guns and 
ammunition, over a period beginning in May 1952 and ending in June 
1955, came to the following totals, according to Bellino’s study of the 
company’s invoices: 

Guns: 20 12-gage Remington riot guns (20-inch barrel), and 22 
revolvers. Of these, six revolvers and eight shotguns were purchased 
in the week prior to the February 14, 1953, strike vote, as mentioned 
earlier in this report. 

Ammunition : 24,000 rounds of .38 special cartridges; 2,000 rounds 
of .22 long rifle, high speed; 600 rounds of .45 caliber; 12,000 rounds 
of primers; 6 cans of powder; and 9,200 12-gage shotgun shells, 

In addition, Bellino testified, the company purchased 2,400 targets, 
including 400 for small-bore range work and 2,000 blue rock (clay 
pigeon). 

onger noted that the company’s records included purchases of a 
“great deal of material” for both the trapshooting club and the train- 
ing of plant guards, including in the latter instance the .38 caliber 
cartridges and the powder, which, he said, went to him personally, 
“* * * for hand-loading pistol cartridges which were used for training 
the guards in the plant” (p. 8528). 

Also testifying concerning the training of plant guards, Biever 
noted that in June 1952 the Kohler Co. had obtained a War Depart- 
ment contract for manufacturing 105-millimeter artillery shells, and 
he exhibited a copy of a Department of Defense manual on plant 

rotection specifying that plant guards should be armed and trained 
in the use of their weapons. In line with this, he said, Kohler guards, 
some 25 at that time, were armed with the .38-caliber revolvers and 
given instructions and target practice in their use. 

According to Biever’s breakdown of the company’s gun and ammuni- 
tion purchases, part went for plant guards and their training, part for 
“resale to individuals,” and part, under the company’s recreational 
program, for the range club, of which, he said, he and Conger were 
among the organizers, and the rifle and pistol club, of which the two 
men have been “active members * * * for over 30 years.” Biever fur- 
ther detailed the breakdown as follows: 


The purchases of pistols, pistol ammunition, powder, and 
primers were all for plant guards, plant-guard training, the 
rifle and pistol club, and for resale to individuals. 

All the .22-caliber ammunition purchases were for the rifle 
and pistol club or for plant-guard training. 

All the targets, bullseye or silhouette, were for the same 
purpose. 

All the clay pigeons and the Nos. 6, 714, and 8 shotgun 
shells were eapilinie for the range club and the company was 
reimbursed for them by those who used them. 
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None of those purchases were in any way related to strike 
preparations (p. 9456). 


Biever was asked about the purchase of six .38-caliber revolvers and 
3,000 rounds of .38-caliber ammunition in May 1952, just after the 
Kohler workers voted to affiliate with the UAW and a month before 
the company received its Government shell-making contract. He 
declared : 


All of that ammunition and all of those firearms were not 
bought for plant protection. Much of that was bought for 
individuals. I personally purchased three of those. I kept 
two and resold one. I am sure I bought one for Mr. Conger 
(p. 9469). 


A dozen of the 20 shotguns listed in the company’s records were 
bought in June 1955, a year after the strike had started. Biever ex- 
plained that this purchase was sparked by a union “publicity cam- 
paign” calling the possession of tear gas by Kohler Village illegal and 
and demanding its removal by higher law-enforcement authorities. 
Conger, Biever continued, told him that the purpose of this campai 
was to “disarm” the village so that “an attack on the plant could oe 
conducted without interference” (p. 9455), and the 12 guns, along 
with a case of buckshot, were bought against such a contingency. 

Biever was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Are riot guns recreation for the people at 
the Kohler Co. ? 

Mr. Biever. Riot guns, no sir; but they could be readily 
converted. 

Mr, Kennepy. To recreation ? 

Mr. Brever. They could be. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have they been used for recreation ? 

Mr. Brever. They have not. Notone has been used. 

Mr. Kennepy. According to the pamphlet that comes with 
them, they are to be used against mobs and groups of people. 

Mr. Brever. Not one of them was ever used (p. 9469). 


Walter Reuther, commenting on the company’s creation of a “small 
arsenal,” pointed out that the WERB, the same State agency which 
had proved the nemesis of the UAW’s mass-picketing strategy, had 
also stated : 


It seems inconceivable that in a forward looking com- 
munity in a State as progressive as the State of Wisconsin, 
any employer would feel it necessary to resort to self-help by 
the means of arms, ammunition, and tear-gas bombs (p. 
10002). 

The WERB, while it had thus had sharp words for both Kohler and 
the UAW, also took part in the renewed effort to bring them together. 
With the chairman of the WERB sitting in from time to time, and 
three Federal mediators present, negotiations between the company 
and the union, as agreed to in Judge Schlichting’s court on May 28, 
1954, started up again on June 1, continuing throughout the month. 
Conger testified that management made concessions on six of the 
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issues regarded by the UAW as major, including seniority, pensions, 
insurance, arbitration, wages, and paid lunch time in the enamel shop. 
On the remaining big issue of union security, he said, the company 
would not budge, one of its basic tenets being that— 


It is the right of every American citizen to determine for 
himself what organization he shall belong to and how he will 
bargain for the reward of his efforts. No one, union, manage- 
ment, or both together, has a right to take this decision away 
from him (p. 9499). 


Union recollections of just how amenable the company was during 
the June bargaining were at variance with each other. Graskamp 
charged that management, in effect, backed and filled on a number of 
points which he believed had once been agreed to in theory. Burkhart, 
on the other hand, declared : 


* * * for the first time we thought we had begun to see 
some movement on the part of the company, and we were 
very hopeful. At that time we issued some press releases, 
that we were hopeful that maybe finally we could arrive at 
settlement of this thing and have the people go back to work 
again, even though the contract, obviously, would not be what 
we wanted (p. 8633). 


Both Burkhart and Graskamp, via the union’s nightly radio program 
and its daily strike bulletins during this period, reported apparent 
sincerity on the company’s part in the resumed negotiations. 

But no peace, permanent or otherwise, was to emerge from these 
talks. Even as they went on, Conger charged, the union, having been 


deprived of its mass-picketing weapon, promptly switched to another 
type of conduct—a campaign of vandalism and violence against non- 
striking Kohler employees. 

When protests were voiced from the management side of the bar- 
gaining table, Conger recalled, regional director Kitzman declared: 


I hope you will never go the route of hiring new employees 
because then the trouble really will start (p. 9499). 


As June wore on management warned that it would end the talks if 
the incidents continued, Conger said, and it further announced that it 
had “reached the limit” on its concessions. On June 29, Conger testi- 
fied, the company broke off negotiations—the morning after a shotgun 
blast had been fired into the home of a nonstriker named Harold 
Curtiss. 

Burkhart recalled that on that last morning company negotiators 
did not even bother to open their briefcases, but announced that they 
were not negotiating “under such conditions as these” (p. 8633) and 
walked out. Questioning the accidental nature of the Curtiss inci- 
dent, he testified that on the previous afternoon, prior to the shotgun 
blast, he had been telephoned by a man who identified himself as a 
reporter from the Sheboygan Press, asking if it were true that the 
company was going to break off negotiations the next morning. His 
reply at the time, Burkhart said, was— 


“Not to my knowledge. It seems to me that we have made 
more progress in this particular period than we have at any 
time in the negotiations” (p. 8633). 
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Further testimony on the Curtiss affair was offered by Ewald Guske, 
a striker who had worked for Kohler for 18 years, who declared that 
after word of the shotgunning had gotten abroad, he and a few other 
pickets drove out to take a look, sometime between 10 and 11 that 
night, and “* * * there was Mr. Kohler and Mr. Biever standing in 
a house, looking at the shot, laughing and cheering” (p. 8707). 

The diversity of the violence and vandalism around Sheboygan as 
time went by was thus inventoried by Conger: 


* * * dynamiting of seven automobiles, paint bombings, 
assaults, smearing of automobiles with acid or paint remover, 
shotgun blasts through windows, slashing of tires and scat- 
tering of nails in company driveways and public roads to 
puncture tires, destroying the contents of a cottage with sul- 
furic acid, smashing windows of homes and automobiles 
with rocks, putting sand and sugar in the gasoline tanks of 
automobiles, smearing human excrement on the upholstery 
and steering wheels of automobiles, destroying flowers and 
shrubbery, and similar cowardly attacks under cover of dark- 
ness (p. 9499). 


Added to the damage to person and property was a whole range of 
acts of intimidation and harassment, Conger declared, in which var- 
ious nonstrikers were subjected to demonstrations outside their homes, 
anonymous telephone calls, “ostentatious noting” of their license num- 


bers and publication of their addresses in union papers when they 
went to work, and insults and threats of assault when they, their wives 


and children went to the stores, church, or school. 

Conger categorically placed the blame for all this on the union, 
which just as bateipoetoally rejected the charges. Burkhart, pointin 
out that occasionally strikers themselves had isi vandalized, asserte 
that such incidents had provided a source of “great embarrassment” 
to union negotiators. 

Burkhart theorized that these acts may have been perpetrated by 
“enemies of the labor movement” and in some cases may have been 
self-inflicted, especially after the company began indemnifying the 
victims, paying out a total estimated by Conger at $21,000. Burk- 
hart observed : 


* * * For example, if your house was pretty shabby and 
needed a coat of paint, what would be easier than to splash 
it with paint and then say to the Kohler Co., “My house was 
splashed with paint last night. I need a new paint job now” 

p. 8633). 


In addition, Burkhart exhibited a clipping from the Sheboygan 
Press offering a reward for the apprehension of anyone engaging in 
this type of vandalism. 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., the UAW’s attorney at the hearings, testified 
that the union knew of “at least three” proved hoaxes and others 
“which we think were hoaxes, but they are all in the debatable stage” 
(p. 8749). The one most fully discussed by UAW and Kohler wit- 
nesses at the hearing concerned a Kohler employee named Henry 
Joyce, who had reported to the company that he had shot at someone 
prowling around an old barn he used as a garage; the union introduced 
into the hearing a statement his wife made to the district attorney 
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shortly thereafter, in which she declared that her husband had not 
even gotten out of bed on the night in question, and that “the three 
Kohler men told him to shoot his gun against the garage” (p. 8831). 

Far from abetting Joyce, the company had uncovered the hoax, 
according to Gerard A. Desmond, a member of the Kohler legal staff 
who explained that he had “responsibilities of generally investigating 
misconduct during the strike” (p. 8840). He and two other investi- 
gators had indeed asked J oyce to shoot at his barn, he testified, but 
the purpose was to check up “on the pattern that would be made by 
the shotgun at that distance” (p. 8829), and the entire matter was 
dropped by the company after Joyce had flunked a lie-detector test 
taken at their instance. 

Three distinct sets of statistics were presented to the committee to 
indicate the scope of the vandalism aad violence around Sheboygan 
beginning with the strike and extending over the next few years. 
One was the company’s own count of such acts, another was She- 
boygan Police Chief Steen Heimke’s list of the strike-connected com- 
plaints on file with his department, and the third, compiled by As- 
sistant Committee Counsel Jerome Adlerman, took in the strike- 
connected complaints on record both with Heimke’s department, 
covering the city of Sheboygan, and with the county sheriff's office. 

The company’s figures, extending from April 7, 1954, to January 29, 


1957, presented a total of 833 separate acts of violence and vandalism; 
of these, 280 involved damage to tires, including 19 listed simply as 
“flat tires.” From such relatively uncomplex deeds as these and the 
painting of the word “scab” on automobiles, the acts recorded on the 
company’s tally sheets Fangye to the smashing of picture windows, 


paint-bombing of homes, dynamiting of cars, and beating of non- 
strikers, with a degree of inventiveness on the part of the vandals 
sporadically demonstrated in such entries as “tops cut off seven spruce 
trees in residential landscaping” (p. 8795) and “employee’s wife’s 
dresses slashed when left at dressmaker’s for alterations” (p. 8815). 

The company’s list did not break down how many of the victims 
on it were actually employed at Kohler; a few incidents were specifi- 
cally labeled as occurring to nonemployees, such as the slashing of a 
dairy cow owned by a farmer whose daughter had a friend who was 
a nonstriking employee, and the hurling of red paint at a store owned 
by the mayor of Sheboygan Falls. The reason for listing this entry, 
Desmond explained, was that the mayor’s son was a Kohler worker, 
and the vandals may have been “trying to get at” him via his father. 

The statistics provided the committee by Sheboygan Police Chief 
Heimke comprised the total “strike-connected complaints” received by 
his department from the day the strike started to the time he was 
subpenaed to appear at the hearings. The total came to 930, of which, 
he said, 572 were from nonstrikers, 58 from strikers, and 300 from 
“third parties” but involving an altercation of some kind between a 
Kohler nonstriker and a striker. 

As an illustration of this third type of complaint, Heimke cited an 
incident in which an automobile salesman was trying to make a sale to 
a Kohler worker at a bar. <A striker came along, Heimke reported, 
warned the salesman off his prospect, punched the latter in the back, 
and walked out. The worker, said Heimke. would not register a 
complaint, but the salesman did. 
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Of the other 630 complaints, 349 were listed as involving acts of 
vandalism. The rest, a miscellany reflecting more than meré statistics 
could about the anxiety state of a once peaceable populace, included 
reports by Kohler workers of threatening telephone calls and of cars 
“continuously passing their homes”; requests by them to be escorted 
home or to have their homes watched because they feared something 
was going to happen; and complaints about the “general disorderly 
conduct of strikers.” Also included by Heimke were 13 cases of name 
calling, not counting “scab,” which, he said the dictionary did not 
define as a “derogatory term,” and the case of one harried worker who 
“asked us to protect his home while he was getting married.” 


The Cuarrman. I think that is a very important request. 
Was he protected ? 
Mr. Hetmxe. He was (p. 9336). 


The committee’s third set of statistics, provided by Assistant Com- 
mittee Counsel Adlerman, was based on the complaints on record 
with both the Sheboygan police and the county sheriff. These 
complaints totaled 838, 636 to the city police from 1954 through 1957, 
and 202 to the sheriff from 1954 through 1956. Of the 838 total, 439 
involved actual acts of violence; the balance, Adlerman said, were 
such items as phone threats, prowlers, suspicious cars, or unwanted 
merchandise sent to homes. 

Although numerically this total of 838 complaints tallied closely 
with the total of 833 acts listed by the company, Adlerman reported 
that a name check showed that only 105 of the victims on the company 
list had complained to the Sheboygan police; how many might have 
complained to the sheriff could not be ascertained since his complaint 
records contained no names. 

Two conclusions to be drawn from the statistics presented by 
Adlerman were first, that among the victims of vandalism and 
violence, the ratio of nonstrikers to strikers was 8 to 1 and, second, 
that of all such acts committed both in the outlying county and 
within city limits, two-thirds took place within city limits. 

As to the statistics presented by the company, Gerard Desmond 
testified that in 832 of the 833 acts of violence and vandalism listed, 
no culprit had been apprehended. In the remaining incident, where 
the store owned by the mayor of Sheboygan Falls had paint hurled 
at it, two brothers were found guilty; neither was a Kohler striker 
nor nonstriker. 

Of the 930 strike-connected complaints calculated by Heimke as 
on file with the Sheboygan city police, 53 arrests had resulted. Of 
these, 16 had been withdrawn or dismissed and 25 were still pending; 
of the other 12, 5 had resulted in not guilty and 7 in guilty verdicts. 

f the convictions, two involved acts of vandalism, neither by 
Kohler strikers. A man named Gilbert Schrader was found guilty 
of disorderly conduct and destruction of property after he had 
thrown a beer can against a house, “trying to break a window,” 
Heimke explained, and hit the frame of the house instead. The second 
conviction was that of William Bonanse, a Kohler worker, who paint- 
bombed a striker’s car because, as Heimke recalled his interrogation, 
he became “fed up” with being annoyed by the strikers, got drunk, and 
did the damage. 
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The victim of the paint job, Conrad Holling, admitted that he had 
called Bonanse a scab “more than once” but denied that he had pro- 
voked Bonanse by derogatory remarks and gestures about him and 
his recently deceased brother. Further testimony by Holling indicated 
that although Bonanse may have been spurred by annoyances from 
strikers, he had the same night also paint-bombed the car of a She- 
boygan commercial fisherman who was neither a Kohler striker nor 
nonstriker. 

Sheboygan law enforcement, Heimke asserted, had been up against 
a stone wall of fear; victims would often not want to file a complaint, 
or follow through if they did. 


Senator Curtis. Who were they afraid of ? 

Mr. Hermmxer. They were—I don’t know who they were 
afraid of, but it appeared as though they were afraid of the 
strikers retaliating against their property and their homes 
and the members of their family (p. 9329). 


_The union’s answer to the charge that it had been responsible for the 
violence and vandalism reflected in the statistics was a simple one. 
Burkhart pointed out: 


* * * No one on the union side connected with the situation 
has ever been found guilty of any of these things (p. 8636). 


Burkhart’s statement took no note of two cases of violence in which 
the nearby town of Sheboygan Falls furnished the setting, and which 
respectively involved William Vinson and John Gunaca, the Briggs 
local’s representatives at the strike scene. Vinson was found guilty; 
Gunaca, the time of the hearing, had not yet stood trial. The 
episodes which enmeshed the two men took place within 3 weeks of each 
other, the first during the abortive June 1954 negotiations between 
Kohler and the UAW. 

The victim in the Vinson case was a Kohler nonstriker, Willard Van 
Ouwerkerk of Sheboygan Falls, who had returned to his job after 
the picket line opened up. Around midnight on June 18, Van Ouwer- 
kerk testified, he and his wife were at Zapetto’s, a local tavern, when 
a@ Woman came up, addressed him by name, identified herself as Mrs. 
Robert Burkhart, and engaged him in conversation about his nonmem- 
bership in the union; after a while his would-be proselytizer said that 
she was going to call someone else to talk to him, but he told her that 
would be needless, as he and his wife were leaving. Then, as he got 
off the bar stool, someone hit him in the back of the head. 

Van Ouwerkerk, about 5 feet 6 inches tall, and weighing only 125 
pounds, said that he never saw his assailant, being knocked unconscious 
almost immediately. 

X-rays of Van Ouwerkerk revealed three or four broken ribs and a 
punctured lung, from which he contracted pneumonia. During his 
3-week stay in the hospital, Vinson was arrested for the attack. Some 
months later a Sheboygan County circuit court found him guilty of 
assault with intent to commit great bodily harm, and he was sentenced 


to a 1- to 2-year term in Wisconsin State Prison, where he ultimately 
served 1314 months. 
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In his own appearance before the committee, Vinson, 6 feet 3 inches, 
and weighing about 230 pounds, admitted the attack and gave as 
his reason: 


* * * as I came out of the restroom, I heard somebody say 
“TLet’s get the hell out of here; there is too many union 


people here.” So I lost my temper and I hit him (p. 
8876). 


Vinson recalled that he received a “good, stiff bawling out” from 
Mazey, Burkhart, Rand, Ferrazza, and the officers of his own local— 
an experience he said he could take because “I got big shoulders” 
(p. 8894) —but that he continued to take part in strike activities until 
after his arraignment in early July, when he left Sheboygan for 
Detroit. 

Leo Brierather, local 833’s chief steward, testified that no one in 
the rank and file “really approved” Vinson’s deed, but he also ques- 
tioned Van Ouwerkerk’s judgment in going into Zapetto’s, noting 
that it was “like a Democrat going into a Republican convention 
(p. 9668). 

pred his “bawling out,” Vinson received the union’s financial 
help. From a study of the records of both the international and 
Vinson’s local 212, Committee Accountant Consultant Bellino re- 
ported a total outlay to him, or on his behalf, of $10,079.70. Part 
covered his Sheboygan expenses prior to his arrest; of the remainder, 
$60 went for bail bond payment, $33.25 for fines for his prasous 
arrests on the picket line for disorderly conduct and disturbing the 
peace, $190 for attorney fees, and $8,796.45 for his wife from Novem- 
ber 1954 to January 1956, the period of his incarceration. Mrs. Vin- 
son’s payments were made on a $100-a-week basis, half from the in- 
ternational and half from local 212, representing what her husband 
would have earned at his factory job. 

Questioned as to whether he thought such an expenditure of union 
funds was proper, Emil Mazey replied affirmatively, saying: 


* * * Tn this particular case Vinson was in Sheboygan as 
a representative of local 212, which happens to have the 
Briggs Manufacturing Co. under contract, and which also 
makes plumbing ware, the local had an interest in the out- 
come and success of the strike. I feel that Vinson was a 
victim of Kohlerism. As a result of that, I felt that we were 
obliged to do everything we could to provide for his wife 
and family while he was in jail (p. 8955). 


Mazey noted that, in fact, the international paid all costs, including 
bail bonds, fines, and legal fees, incurred in the wake of any arrests 
of union members during the strike. 

While avowing his disapproval of Vinson’s performance at Za- 
petto’s, Mazey asserted his emphatic belief that the sentence meted 
out to him had been a “raw deal,” in which he “had the book thrown 
at him” (p. 9065). Mazey offered a variety of criticisms of the trial 
proceedings. First, he said, Vinson was tried on the “wrong statute” ; 
for a “common beer garden brawl” the charge should have been 
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simple assault and battery. Second, the judge on the case, Judge 
F. H. Schlichting, “didn’t present the charges to the jury properly, 
in the opinion of our legal counsel.” Third, Vinson had received 
“the stiffest sentence passed in the city of Sheboygan on a matter 
of this type” (p. 8913); he could have been given 6 months, and in 
the county jail rather than the State penitentiary, Mazey declared, 
or he could have been placed on probation because of his “having 
been a veteran, and never having been jailed before” (p. 9061). 

Although the State supreme court had later turned down Vinson’s 
appeal, Mazey noted that the severity of a sentence was not appealable 
in Wisconsin, according to his legal counsel. 

Judge Schlichting himself told the committee that the jury’s verdict 
had been unanimous, as required by Wisconsin criminal law, and that 
the maximum sentence for Vinson’s crime, for which he received 1 to 
2 years, is 3 years. The judge also disclosed that just prior to the 
sentencing the defense attorneys had commended him for fair and 
impartial conduct of the trial. 

azey’s views on the Vinson case as expressed at the hearing echoed 
those he had expressed on the scene in Sheboygan shortly after the 
trial’s end. On November 10, 1954, he had issued a press statement 
ealling the sentence “extremely harsh,” and saying that it raised the 
question of whether Judge Schlicting was “qualified to serve as a jud 
in this community.” At the same time, Mazey gave more tangible 
form to his feelings. Part of the union’s strike-assistance program 
for local 833 was to supply the strikers with vouchers to be used to 
obtain food at local grocery stores. Most store owners had consented 
to this arrangement, accepting the vouchers and turning them in to 
the union office in Sheboygan, which would repay in cash. 

Among the stores dealing in the vouchers were the Schlichting Mar- 
ket and the Piggly Wiggly Markets, in which Judge Schlichting had 
a financial interest. Mazey ordered that henceforth no vouchers were 
to go to these stores. 

oth Mazey’s press statement and ban on the vouchers stirred a 
flood of condemnatory resolutions, one from all of the Catholic pastors 
of Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, and Kohler Village, another from 
the Sheboygan County Ministerial Association, and others from the 
county medical and. bar associations; their tenor was that the integrity 
of the judiciary had been attacked, and that an “economic boycott” 
was being wielded in an attempt to influence it. 

Far from executing a retreat, Mazey repeated his blast at the judge 
a week later at a meeting of over 1,500 Kohler strikers. Taking note 
of the resolutions, he denied that the withdrawal of the vouchers was 
an attempt to coerce or intimidate the judge, simultaneously pointing 
out, however, that he didn’t believe in “subsidizing people who are 
enemies of Kohler workers.” 

Mazey expounded this black-and-white credo to his local 833 audi- 
ence: “It seems to me that in your contact with these people in the 
community you ought. to put the question, and very forcefully, ‘Are 
you for us or against us?’” This, he said, applied to every person in 
the community, whether or not he had an interest in the outcome of 
the strike, for “there isn’t any middle ground.” 
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Reviewing his role in the Vinson episode, Mazey told the com- 
mittee: 


* * * T think any citizen has a right to challenge the 
integrity of a judge, whether it be on a circuit bench or the 
Supreme Court, if his conduct is improper (p. 8913). 


As to the condemnatory resolutions, particularly those of the churches, 
he at first asserted that the clergy of Sheboygan, PRO EE Falls, 
and Kohler Village were “controlled” by the Kohler Co. allenged 
to name names, he softened his charge by saying that the company 
“influenced” many of them even as the company “influences everything 
in Sheboygan County.” At length Mazey proffered an apology for 
calling into question the egy of the churchmen; he was not 
attacking their spiritual attitude, he explained, but simply saying that 
“not even clergymen are infallible on material matters” (p. 8930). 

Walter Reuther, asked about his second-in-command’s attack on 
Judge Schlichting, disagreed with his criticism of the judge but 
agreed with his ban on the use of vouchers at the Schlichting grocery 
stores. 

As to the first, Reuther labeled Vinson’s assault on Van Ouwerkerk 
“reprehensible,” saying that he had done the union “a great disservice” 
and that he was “punished as he should have been punished” (p. 
10028). But as to the vouchers, Reuther declared: 


* * * When it was a question of where do you buy gro- 
ceries for strikers with moneys contributed by workers, this 
seems to me, within our free enterprise economy, our business 
(p. 10054). 


Mazey had issued his instructions about the vouchers after Vinson’s 
sentencing, which precluded the possibility that his move was intended 
to influence Judge Schlichting in that matter. On the question of 
whether it might have been taken with some future applicability in 
mind, Reuther declared : 


* * * Thave too much respect for the courts of the United 
States to believe that (p. 10005). 


Looking back on the Vinson case, Reuther testified that it had at 
least given the union some food for constructive thought : 


I think we need to do more to exercise a greater affirmative 
leadership and direction when local people come in. Mr. 
Vinson did not work for the international union. He was 
not sent by the international union. He was not under our 
authority. Technically an international representative had no 
authority over him. I think when people come in under those 
circumstances, the international union is obligated to see to it 
that these people do not—to exert more affirmative leadership 
(p. 10007). 


Vinson’s fellow emissary from local 212 to the Kohler strike, John 
Gunaca, got into hot water with Wisconsin’s forces of law and order 
in connection with an attack on two men at a Sheboygan Falls filling 
station on July 4, 1954. Gunaca was later indicted in absentia for 


assault with intent to commit great bodily harm, the same charge which 
felled Vinson. 
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One of the two victims, William Bersch, Jr., testified that he had 
returned to his pottery casting job at Kohler only the week before the 
attack, while continuing to hold down a second job at the filling sta- 
tion. On the Sunday night in question, he recalled, a 1953 Buick 
with three men in it pulled up to the back of the wash rack while he 
was at the pumps, serving another customer. 

When he finally went over to the Buick, the driver, a man Bersch 
identified as Nick Vrikovic, a Kohler striker whom he knew, asked to 
have his brakes checked. Told that it was too late in the evening, 
Vrikovic commented on Bersch’s “scabbing” at Kohler and used other 
language that Bersch described as “pretty rough.” He walked away 
from Vrikovic and into the office to call the sheriff’s department. 

As he picked up the receiver of the telephone, a wall type, one of the 
two strangers with Vrikovic walked in; Bersch was facing away from 
the door but could see him, he said, out of his left eye. The man broke 
the telephone wire off “like a knife,” then, Bersch testified : 


He hit me on the left side of my face and knocked me 
across the floor about 5 or 6 feet against a steel safe that was 
in the corner * * * he trampled on me a little bit, and at the 
same time my father seen that and he came in the office, and 
then they jumped him (p. 9078). 


The elder Bersch, his son explained, had been chatting with him 
when the Buick drove in, as had a friend, Roland Veenendaal. 
Bersch, Senior, had come to the rescue with a child’s baseball bat 
he had gotten from one of the cars parked in the station. As Bersch, 
Junior, came to from his attacker’s blows, he recalled, he saw his 
father in bad straits: 


* * * They jumped on him and beat him up while I was 
down. I don’t know what they hit him with. He got hit 
in the head and broke a vertebra (p. 9078). 


From where he lay on the floor the son could not tell whether his 
father had been attacked by one or two men, and by the time he stood 
up they had left. His friend, Roland Veenendaal, however, testified 
that all three men had followed Bersch, Junior, into the office ; Veenen- 
daal stayed only long enough to see some “scuffling,” got into his car, 
sey past the police station, and noticed no one there, and went on 

ome, 

The souvenirs of this Fourth of July for the Bersch family were 
grim ones. Bersch, Junior, suffered a black and blue eye, a jaw so 
sore it required X-rays, a broken wristwatch and glasses smashed 
beyond repair. His father sustained multiple bruises and a fracture 
of the bone at the base of the neck. 

Despite these injuries, Bersch, Senior, was able to walk across the 
road to his home and telephone the chief of police of Sheboygan 
Falls; he had noted the license number of the attacker’s car. Vrikovic 
was arrested and freed on bail; he had not yet stood trial by the time 
of the hearings. One of the two strangers with him remained uniden- 
tified. From photographs shown him by Gerard Desmond of the 
Kohler legal staff, Bersch, Junior, pointed out Gunaca as thé second 
stranger. Gunaca was indicted on two counts of felonious assault 
against both Bersch and his father. 
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Some 15 months after the filling station episode, the elder Bersch 
died. The interim period had been a difficult one for him, his son 
recalled; he had been hospitalized for 18 days immediately after the 
beating, had subsequently returned 7 times because of complications, 
had undergone a chest operation, and “never was up and around” 
after the attack, whereas previously he had worked every day. 

Whether there was a connection between the assault on Bersch, Sen- 
ior, in July 1954 and his death in October 1955 came in for detailed 
consideration by the committee. The union introduced into the hear- 
ing the death certificate signed by Dr. Hansen in which he named 
congestive failure, heart disease, and arteriosclerosis as the causes 
of death and gave as the date of onset 1953—a year before the filling 
station affair. UAW Attorney Rauh further pointed out that this 
position had been accepted by Lyman Conger in his testimony before 
the NLRB trial examiner: 


I have a letter from his doctor who says he is in such a con- 
dition—not as a result of this episode—but he is in such a con- 
dition that he would not be in a poetics of being called as a 
witness without danger to himself (p. 8695). 


The company introduced an affidavit obtained during the hearing 
from Dr. Lloyd M. Simonson of the Sheboygan Clinic, where the elder 
Bersch had received first-aid treatment the night he was beaten. Dr. 
Simonson’s aflidavit included among his findings Bersch, Senior’s 
previous history , hospital records, and X-rays, from which he 
deposed— 
I find the diagnoses of (1) multiple bruises, (2) two bruise 
lacerations of the scalp, (3) a fracture of the seventh cervical 
vertebra and arteriosclerotic heart disease (p. 8929). 


Senator Ervin noted that the affidavit did not indicate whether Dr. 
Simonson had ever seen Bersch after July 4, 1954, or seen any hos- 
pital records relating to the circumstances surrounding his death. 

By the time of hearings 3 years and 7 months after his alleged 
crime, the warrant for Gunaca’s arrest was still outstanding. Gunaca 
had already checked out of the Grant Hotel in Sheboygan when the 
warrant was made out, Bersch, Junior, testified; some time after- 
ward, he said, he journeyed to the Michigan State Capitol in Lansing, 
together with the Shehovea district attorney, the county under- 
sheriff, and the chief of police to seek Gunaca’s extradition. This 
quest was unsuccessful; Gov. G. Mennen Williams found that there 
was a “reasonable doubt” that Gunaca would get a fair trial in 
the “emotionally charged climate” (Pp. 10052) of Sheboygan and with- 
held action on the extradition appeal. 

As opposed to Lyman Conger’s assertion that this withholding of 
action constituted a “refusal” to extradite, D. Charles Marston, 
Gunaca’s attorney in his appearance before the committee, declared 
that the extradition had simply been deferred. Marston pointed out 
that his client was willing to stand trial in any Wisconsin county with 
an “impartial atmosphere,” a criterion he said neither Sheboygan 
County nor those adjoining could meet. 

Marston requested that on the basis of past committee precedents 
gerne pertaining to the indictment not be asked of Gunaca. The 

hair sustained this point only with respect to the events at the filling 
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station itself. Under this ruling, Gunaca, in reply to questioning, testi- 
fied that he knew Nick Vrikovic, having met him on the picket line 
and visited him in his home, that he had gone riding with him in a 
car he knew to be a Buick, and that he had been in Sheboygan Falls 
“on different occasions” (p. 9126). 

Also introduced into the hearings was Gunaca’s sworn testimony 
at an NLRB hearing in Iron Mountain, Mich., a place selected after 
his refusal to appear before the NLRB trial examiner in Sheboygan 
had been sustained. In this testimony Gunaca had declared that he 
had spent the evening of July 4, 1954, in the union-soup kitchen, re- 
turning to his hotel room when he left there. 

During Gunaca’s appearance before the committee Bersch, Junior, 
identified him once again as his assailant, although he could not say 
whether Gunaca was also the man who had beaten up his father. 
Gunaca was silent when asked to comment on Bersch’s identification 
of him, relying on the chairman’s ruling that he need not testify on 
matters pertaining to the indictment. 

It may here be noted that in December of last year, some 10 months 
after the committee’s questioning of Gunaca, Governor Williams 
ordered his extradition to stand trial—in Sheboygan. The Gover- 
nor’s statement, as reported in the State Journal of Lansing, declared 
that he was “now persuaded that conditions there are as calm as they 
are likely to be in the foreseeable future.” 

Of all the variations of climate in Sheboygan over the course of the 
Kohler-UAW strike, one of the bleakest set in at the start of the 
second half of 1954. From a high point during the June negotiations, 
when union officials had expressed open optimism as to the prospects 
for settlement, attitudes on both sides now began to harden. diana 
appeared that the strike might go on considerably longer than the 
average labor-management conflict, and an indeterminate period of 
trench warfare loomed in which the antagonists would intensify the 
use of tried stratagems and resort to new ones. 

One of the portents of this new phase was the resumption of plant 
operations, enabled by a back-to-work movement in turn made pos- 
sible by the lifting of the mass-picketing blockade. Conger asserted 
that. the return was on a voluntary basis, entirely unsolicited by the 
company. 

The union viewed the resurgence of plant activity with unconcealed 
oe Its official position on the subject, Walter Reuther testified, 
was that— 


We do recognize the right of a worker legally to go to work 
if he chooses not to strike, although we believe he is in vio- 
lation of a basic moral responsibility to his fellow men (p. 
10098). 


That the union was willing to keep trying for a settlement despite the 
company’s walkout at the June negotiations was attested to by UAW 
Regional Director Kitzman. Late that month, he said, he sought the 
good offices of a source other than the customary mediation and con- 
ciliation channels—Walter J. Kohler, Governor of the State and 
nephew of the president of the Kohler Co. 

he Governor, Kitzman testified, told him that “he did not know 
how much he could do,” having been “booted out” of the firm and no 
longer having any official connection with it. Kitzman then proposed 
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a three-man factfinding panel. He sensed.some hesitation, he recalled, 
and thereupon suggested that to ward off the fear that the DAW might 
ask for a “completely prounion” panel, he would obligate it in advance 
to accept as panel members, Harold Storey, attorney for the Allis- 
Chalmers Corp., State Supreme Court Justice Ward Rector, and any- 
one else Governor Kohler might select. 


* * * The Governor said to me, “Well, that is not a 
group of CIO organizers.” And I said, “I agree with you.” 
The Governor called me a few days later, and he said that 
he had failed in his mission, and he called me about mid- 
night, and he said he had tried this on for size, on at least 
two of the gentlemen that I spoke about, and that both of 
them said if this were a sane situation, they would probably 
move into it, but the kind of a situation that existed, they 
did not want to do anything about it (p. 8550). 


Kitzman testified that shortly thereafter he again tackled Governor 
Kohler, who then sent an identical letter on July 8 to both company 
and union, requesting them to submit the issues between them to a 
qualified and impartial arbitrator chosen by the WERB, and pointing 
out that a refusal to do so “would be interpreted by the public as 
indicative of a lack of desire to see the strike at an end, and a lack of 
confidence in the merits of its case by the party which declined” 
(p. 8551). 

At a special membership meeting at, the Sheboygan Armory, local 
833 iehadcneliaamaka to accept the proposal. The company refused 
ina reply which concluded : 


You are so far wrong in your suggestions that our refusal 
to let an arbitrator write a contract for us will embarrass us 
before the public that we shall see to it that the stand we have 
expressed in this letter gets the fullest publicity (p. 8564). 


The next day a full-page company ad appeared in the Sheboygan 
Press, reprinting the full text of its letter to the Governor. 

Two days later, on July 12, 1954, the union filed charges of unfair 
labor practices against the company with the NLRB—the start of a 
marathon wrangle not yet concluded at the time this report was being 
written. 

Company and union differed as to the reasons for the UAW’s re- 
course to the NLRB. Kitzman declared that it had been “forced” by 
management; Conger declared that the unfair practices alleged by the 
union, including the company’s failure to bargain in good faith, “were 
well known to them before the strike,” but that the union had waited 
until its “illegal tactics” had failed before it went to the NLRB. 

The UAW had timed its move, Conger went on, for the same reason 
it later “stalled and dragged out” the NLRB proceeding, filing a new 
set of amended charges, five in all, “every time it seemed about to con- 
clude.” That reason, he said, lay in the fact that— 


The pendency of an NLRB peeceonne usually bars an elec- 


tion to determine a majority and after filing their charges the 
union announced that any election to determine a majority 
was now barred (p. 9501). 
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Around the time of its NLRB action, Conger asserted, the union had 
gotten word, via its “secret agents” in the Kohler plant, that a new 
independent union was being formed, and it feared that this union 
would seek an election. Conger declared that he had had nothing to do 
with the new union. He recalled that just prior to the UAW’s filing 
of charges with the NLRB, buttons saying “Independent Union” or 
“something like that” had appeared and that someone had sent him one 
in an envelope which he still had in his desk. 

That the members of this group did not actively irk the company was 
apparent from Conger’s statement that “probably” some of them were 
among the 25 people who were recipients of its legal advice when the 
strike started. These 25, Conger explained, wanted to go to work and 
filed an action for an injunction in Sheboygan County Circuit Court. 
That injunction never came to trial, he recalled; the company— 


intervened in it as a party plaintiff, so we could help kind of 
keep control of it (p. 9575). 


ae the group seeking an injunction was a lawyer named 
Humke. The same attorney defended “quite a number” of nonstrikers 
arrested for various offenses, Conger said, including two actions 
against the plant manager, Biever, which he described thus: 


One was for failure to yield the right-of-way to a pedes- 
trian, and a pedestrian in this case being a mass picketer 
blocking the highway. And the other case was an assault 
and battery case, when Mr. Biever walked on the picketline, 
and the picket bumped him and he was arrested for assault 
and battery. That case was dismissed (p. 9576). 


As for the first case and its outcome, the UAW international repre- 
sentative, Donald Rand, clothed it in less legal terms. Biever, he 
asserted, was “convicted of running over one of the pickets” (p. 9236). 

As the UAW had done for its members in legal trouble, the com- 
pany paid the attorney’s fees in these cases where, in Conger’s words, 


we felt that this was pure harassment by law officials” (p. 9575). 
He added that the total cost to the company of Humke’s services on 
this score was $3,000. 

On the same day the UAW filed its charges against Kohler with 
the NLRB, the company took a step similarly calculated not to 
endear it to the opposition. It hired the services of the Madson Detec- 
tive Agency, launching a relationship which endured at least until a 
month before the committee hearings, at a cost to management of 
$40,000 in fees and expenses. 

Madson was not the first such talent engaged by the company, Con- 

r acknowledged. In early April, around the start of the strike, it 

ad taken on, for a total cost of around $3,700, the services of Ray- 
mond Schindler of New York, operator of what Committee Account- 
ant Consultant Bellinv described as a “labor detective agency” 
&P. 8853). No one had referred him to this agency, Conger testified ; 

chindler, he explained, had once ere fore the Kohler 
Women’s Club as part of its “distinguished speaker program,” and 
“So I kind of thought of him” (p. 9540). According to Conger, 
Schindler’s services had been enlisted simply to ascertain who had 
“kidnaped” Dale Oostdyk, and when the quest proved futile the com- 
pany had turned to the Madson Agency. 
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Operatives’ reports provided to committee staff members by both 
the Schindler Agency and a Chicago detective firm subcontracted by 
him indicated that Schindler’s endeavors on the company’s behalf had 
extended beyond a hunt for kidnapers. A report by operator No, 371 
noted: “After serving on picket duty again today with Smirke, head- 
quarters soup kitchen was visited.” Conger, who previously had tes- 
tified that no representative of either the company or the detective 
agency had walked the picket line, asserted : 


_ am not sure now that it would mean to me, when I read 
it at the time, that he was serving on the picket line 
(p. 8859). 


The Taft-Hartley Act makes it illegal for an employer to spy on an 
employee—an offense called “surveillance.” Conger oneal that 
there was a “paid informant,” a woman, in the union strike kitchen, 
but pointed out that she reported to the investigative agency. This, 
in a view, constituted a distinction from working for the company 
itself, 

Conger denied that he had “informants” working anywhere else. 
When asked if he had had detectives going around to various bars 
listening to conversations, he explained that they were trying to find 
out “who was committing these acts of vandalism” (p. 8850). 

Company President Kohler testified that he had “agreed to the 
point of a detective agency” because there was “so much vandalism” 
and because he and Conger “had an idea that our lines were being 
tapped” (p. 9946). Asked whether all of the activities of the detec- 
tives, including the hiring of paid informants, had met with his ap- 
proval, he declared that Conger had handled all of the detectives’ 
reports and that he himself “did not cover the details.” 


Senator Kennepy. I know you have given Mr. ae 
wide latitude, but are you not prepared to tell me ay 
“ves” or “no” whether you know whether the detective agency 
did more than find out whether your wires were being tapped ? 

Mr. Kouter. The reports were not made to me directly 
(p. 9946). 


Although Conger declared that the initial purpose of hiring detec- 
tive help was “to get evidence of criminal acts of violence and vandal- 
ism” (p. 8849), the detectives’ reports filed with the committee did not 
mention this phase of their task until several months after the Madson 
Agency was hired; the early reports showed, rather, a concentration 
on an entirely different matter, the background of the UAW inter- 
national representative, Robert Burkhart. 

Under questioning, Conger conceded that the professional sleuth- 
ing had reached into fields other than violence and vandalism. The 
broad purpose of this aspect of the detectives’ work, he said, was “to 
assist us in getting evidence to defend the union’s charges against us 
before the NLRB” (p. 9494). Conger estimated that during the in- 
vestigation, which he said covered “quite a bit of the country” over 
about a 4-year period, the detectives had hired some 12 to 15 inform- 
ants. 

He saw nothing reprehensible in all these activities : 


We take the position that we have a right to employ a 
detective to catch a criminal, particularly when law enforce- 
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nient officers are tolerating an open reign of terror. And 
we have a right to use one to obtain evidence needed in the 
trial of a suit (p. 9494). 


Conger was queried as to the success of the first purpose he had 
cited : 


Senator McNamara. Did this employment of the private 
detectives and their surveillance of the union headquarters 
bring about the discovery of any criminals? 


Mr. Concer, No; I think they came very close a couple 
of times (p. 9572). 


As to the second broad purpose of Kohler’s employment of detec- 
tives, Walter Reuther categorically stamped this, in line with the 
LaFollette committee’s findings, as “an improper practice, contrary 
to the spirit of the law that requires good faith collective bargaining” 
(p. 10002). 

Be onthen ticked off a lengthy list of Kohler-endorsed exploits under 
this heading: 

* * * they spied on the activities and background of a 
Government attorney while he was involved in the proces- 
sing of a case before the National Labor Relations Board in- 
volving this company in this dispute. I personally think it 
is a sad day in America when a company employs spies to 
shadow Government officials while they are carrying out the 
provisions and their constitutional obligations under the law. 
That is precisely what they did. They spied on union activi- 
ties at our strike kitchens, on our picket lines, and they at- 
tempted to improperly get information at the hotel where 
some of our people were living. They interfered with the 
U.S. mail, as their reports will indicate. They kept track 
and invaded the people’s privacy by finding out about long- 
distance telephone calls. ‘They spied on the personal lives of 
strikers and international representatives and union officials. 

On one occasion their paid spies posed as a law-enforcing 
agent in an attempt to secure information, under false pre- 
tenses. These are some of the things they did (p. 10008). 


Conger gave his own version of some of these activities. The in- 
vestigation of the NLRB attorney, Albert Gore, arose, he asserted, 
asa result of the statement Gore made to the effect that “if this 
dynamite-cache thing was solved or some of these vandalisms were 
solved, it would wreck his case” (p. 9550). This statement, he said, 
was made in the presence of Police Chief Walter Wagner and in the 
presence of the Kohler Co.’s detectives and indicated to Conger a 
strange attitude on the part:of the Government attorney. 

The: detectives reported this to Conger, he said. Later, he added, 
the progress of the NLRB case was being hampered by “continual” 
postponements. ‘These delays were not the ones earlier ascribed by 
Conger to the. union’s repeated filing of amended charges, but post- 
ponements “on the ground of health of NLRB counsel or relatives” 
(p. 9550). There were, he said,:a “good many of them,” and when 
Gore sought an adjournment on the ground that “one of his relatives” 
had had an operation, Conger was “frankly a little bit suspicious.” 
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He therefore had Madson look into the matter when he went to 
Chicago. The report, based on two conversations with Gore’s wife, 
who was contacted, in the words of the reporter, “under a suitable 
pretext,” turned up the fact that the relative in question was Gore’s 
father, who lived with them, and that he had indeed undergone a 
“minor operation.” 

Conger declared that he didn’t regard a minor operation as an 
“awfully good excuse to postpone a hearing,” but that he had made 
no point of the matter, adding: 


I think that I had a perfect right to investigate whether his 
reason for asking for a postponement of that case was bona 
fide or a phony (p. 9551). 


As to the Kohler-sponsored inquiries into other individuals, Conger 
asserted : 


Our purpose was to bolster our defense which, by the way, 
is still in the picture, that the union was not bargaining in 
good faith because it wes being represented by people who 
were trying to overthrow all industry, not only the Kohler 
Co., but all industry (p. 9544). 


Investigations had been made of Emil Mazey and Robert Burkhart, 
and a “spot check” had been made of Frank Wallich, the union’s pub- 
licity man at the strike scene, and Robert Treuer, his successor. In- 
formation was primarily sought, Conger said, “about any subversive 
background or connection that we could use as a defense in our NLRB 
case” (p. 9547), a defense, he noted, that the company was in fact 
prohibited from using. 

The report on Mazey, Conger testified, was “pretty much negative,” 
as was the one on Treuer. The check on Wallich reported that he was 
resigning his post to go to work in Washington for the same Demo- 
cratic Congressman who employed his wife, and, said Conger, “we 
didn’t think that was an offense.” At a later date, David Rabinovitz, 
the UAW attorney in Sheboygan, came under scrutiny when Madson 
reported that he had information about a David Rabinovitz who had 
been connected with the Communist Party in Philadelphia. Conger 
explained that while to the best of his knowledge the Sashes at- 
torney had never been in that city or Pennsylvania, he had given 
Madson permission to check out the matter, which, it developed, con- 
cerned an entirely different individual with a somewhat similar name. 

In the case of Robert Burkhart, however, Conger felt that he had 
struck paydirt. The inquiry into the UAW international represen- 
tative had produced an affidavit, for which the affiant, a woman, re- 
ceived $350, deposing that Burkhart had been a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party. This, said Conger “* * * is a splinter Communist 
group which follows the teaching of Leon Trotsky, and which, I be- 
lieve, is an even a more revolutionary group than the Russian-Com- 
munist type” (p. 9549). 

The fact that Burkhart had left the party did not mean that the 
party had left him, Conger asserted, adding: 


* * * T hadn’t dealt with that man for more than 2 weeks 
before I realized the character of the individual that I was 
dealing with, and what his philosophy was (p. 9548). 
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Burkhart himself had previously testified before the committee 
as to his membership in the Socialist Workers Party. He said that he 
had joined in 1944 and got out in 1947. The party was included in the 
U.S. Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations the same year 
Burkhart left it. 

Burkhart testified that he had quit the group because he “found 
that the solutions did not lie there” (p. 8617). He had made no public 
statement concerning his departure, he explained, because he was at 
the time “in no position to issue public statements on the matter (p. 
8619) ; rather, he had let it be known to people in the plant where he 
worked that he was no longer associated with the party. 

Another facet of Burkhart’s life was also plumbed, Conger testified, 
because the company expected Burkhart to be a “very important wit- 
ness” at the NLRB hearing, and “we were looking for any impeachment 
material possible” (p. 8857). In this part of the inquiry, Conger 
said, Burkhart’s mail and long-distance calls were checked in a co- 
operative project between the police and the detectives, one he did not 
regard as illegal because “I believe that any police officer can check 
up on what long-distance calls are made by anyone” (p. 9564), and 
also because, as for the mail cover “* * * That was not tampering 
with the mails as I know of.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Interference or tampering is explained to 
be any taking of confidential information off a letter or from 
the contents of a letter. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Concer. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you disapprove of this mail checking? 

Mr. Concer. It was all done before I ever got notice of it 
(p. 9563). 


Conger, who at other points in his testimony had included the 
Sheboygan city police in his censure of slack law enforcement in the 
entire county, patently felt that in this regard, at least, they were de- 
serving of credit for a job well done. In response to Committee 
Counsel Kennedy’s comment that if the police, cooperating with the 
detectives, had turned over confidential information obtained through 
a mail cover, they had “violated their trust,” Conger replied : 


* * * it seems to me that there has been a great deal of 
to-do made about possible breaches of ethics by police officers 
who were sincerely trying to do their duty and quell this vio- 
lence and this reign of terror * * * (p. 9565). 


The quarry sought via the mail and telephone checks was informa- 
tion concerning, as Conger put it, “Mrs. Burkhart, or the alleged Mrs. 
Burkhart’s status, where she came from and whether she, too, had 
been a former or present member of a subversive organization” (p. 
9564). This, Conger explained, would establish not only her “status 
and credibility,” since she, too, was active in union affairs, but Burk- 
hart’s credibility as a witness, as reflected by the fact that a man would 
“hold outa woman as his wife publicly, who is not his wife” (p. 8857). 

Introduced into the hearings was a letter of April 3, 1955, from a 
Madson detective to Conger from Milwaukee, where Burkhart was 
then living. The letter reported that Lt. Henry Kuszewski, of the 
Milwaukee Police Department’s morals squad, had been furnished 
with photographs of the Burkhart couple and information that Burk- 
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hart had never been divorced from his “true wife,” and that Kuszewski 
had advised that— 


If he determined that these people were living tcgether as 
man and wife at this area, that his men would follow with an 
arrest if it was desired. He said that this arrest would be 
made during the middle of the night when it could be posi- 
tively proven at the time that they were living together as 
husband and wife (p. 8856). 


Subsequently an arrest was made on a charge of disorderly conduct. 
Senator Kennedy observed : 


If that isn’t the most despicable business that a company 
can be involved in. It has nothing to do with the union busi- 
ness; it has nothing to do with subversive activities, but 
merely an attempt to smear and discredit the leader of the 
union with nothing that was any of your business, but just 
his private business. * * * I am not defending Mr. Burk- 
hart’s conduct at all. What I am talking about is your con- 
duct, Mr. Conger, in stimulating a raid on a man’s home in 
order to arrest him and a woman in order to discredit the 
union. 

Mr. Concer. I will say, Senator, that in my opinion any 
citizen has a right to report. a criminal act to the police at 
any time (p. 8837). 


Another project of the detectives employed by the Kohler Co. 
ae less far afield than Milwaukee, concentrating, indeed, right 
in Sheboygan. As Steen Heimke, then captain of police in Sheboygan, 
recalled it— 


two Madson men asked me where the union stayed, and I told 
they they stayed at the Grand Hotel. They said “Do you 
know what part of the building ?” 

I said, “I don’t know. What difference does that make?” 

They said, “Well, we would like to find out what is going 
on in there.” 

That is all I heard (p. 9339). 


Under questioning, however, Heimke remembered a bit more of the 
conversation. The detectives had told him that they wanted to put 
a tap on the room used by the UAW people as their headquarters; he 
replied, he said, that he didn’t know what room the union was in, 
what the capacity was for ern , and that “that was their business, 
but we weren’t going to be involved in that.” 

Heimke, who asserted that he had “good, clean, law enforcement,” 
and that his police had never tapped a line or bugged a room, was 
asked why in that case he had seemed so willing to be helpful to the 
detectives and why they had come to him at all. Heimke replied that 
Madson and he had been friends for 20 years. 


Senator Kennepy. If bandits came along and asked you the 
location of the First National Bank and how to get in there, 
what the guards were, and the conversation took 2 minutes, 
and the bank was later robbed, do you think you would be a 
party to that illegal act? 

Mr. Hermxe. There is no comparison. 
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Senator Kennepy. Why isn’t there? 

Mr. Hermxe. Elmer Madson, a former member of the 
FBI and with a nationwide detective agency, I have the great- 
est confidence in his ability, and if he could be of some as- 
sistance to us without our department becoming involved, 
that was—he was hired to doa job. 

Senator Kennepy. Chief, that is the strangest statement 
of responsibilities of a law officer of Wisconsin or any other 
State that I have heard. If your sensitivity to illegality is 
so dull that you did not see that you were a party to an 
illegal act, it puts in question many of your actions in this 
whole strike. 

Mr. Hemxe. First of all, the act has to be committed for 
it to become illegal. 

Senator Kennepy. Do you know whether it was committed ? 

Mr. Hermxe. Tomy knowledge it was not committed. 

Senator Kennepy. Are you ready to say whether it was 
committed ? 

Mr. Heme. I do not know for sure. Elmer Madson is 
the only one that would know (p. 9347). 


Walter H. Wagner, who was then Sheboygan chief of police, and 
who revealed that it was on his recommendation that Conger had 
hired the Madson agency, testified that he introduced Madson’s as- 
sociate, Al Adams, to the manager of the Grand Hotel, and that Adams 
“was pointed out where the union officials had their office” (p. 9422) 
Wagner would not say that the introduction was arranged so that 
Adams could bug the room, but conceded that it was for at least a 
“discussion” of bugging. To his best information, he declared, the 
room was never bugged. 

Wagner was reminded that several days prior to his appearance 
he had told a committee staff investigator that he did not know 
whether the room had been bugged or not, and was asked how he 
could now positively assert that it had not been bugged. He replied 
hat he “certainly would have heard about it” (p. 9422) if it had 

een. 

_Conger testified that he had had some discussion with the detec- 
tives over the possibility of “putting a mike in a room next door” to 
the union hotel quarters, and that, although he knew of no law that 
would have made this illegal, he had vetoed the proposal because he 
was “very sure” that a bug would have secured information on legiti- 
mate union activities which he “was not concerned with and didn’t 
want reported” (p. 9560). 

When Conger rejected the suggestion that he had in mind just a 
temporary bedtpanamens of the bugging plan, he was read extracts of 
reports by the Madson people noting that a “check” had been made 


of the situation regarding room 30, the union quarters at the Grand 
Hotel, and that— 


* * * Upon recontacting Mr. Conger, no further action is 
being taken at this time regarding this matter, which is not 
being explained fully here, inasmuch as Mr. Conger is aware 
of the:same and has requested that we hold this line of investi- 
gation in abeyance pending the outcome of the NLRB hearing 
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in Sheboygan during the week of February 7 through Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Mr. Concer. Yes. That is not very good language im that 
report. What actually happened was that I was busy with 
a hearing, and told them not to do it, and that we might 
discuss the matter fully later. I don’t know that we ever did 
discuss it. At any rate, instructions were always not to place 
the microphone there, and it never was placed there. 

Tam very confident of that. At least, I never received any 
reports from it or any reports that might indicate that they 
came from any microphone or any source of that type (p. 
9561). 


The union hall, just around the corner from the Grand Hotel, was 
also a focal point of interest to the detectives, Conger acknowledged : 


* * * T have no doubt that they did watch the comings and 
goings at the union hall, particularly after dark, and 1 know 
they collected some license numbers of some cars around some 
of the union hangouts, and tried to get. whether those same 
license numbers were going to appear some place im connec- 
tion with vandalism. 

Senator McNamara. Don’t you think that this is at least 
verging on the employment of labor spies and is that not an 
illegal act under the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Concer. No, I believe it isn’t even close to it, Senator. 
I believe that we have a right to hire private detectives to 
catch a criminal at any time, whether he be a union member 
or a nonunion member. 

Senator McNamara. Then does this imply that all of these _ 
people around the union hall were criminals, and therefore it 
was legal ? 

Mr. Concer. No; it implies that they were logical suspects 
* * * (p,9572). 


While availing itself of professional detective services, the Kohler 
Co. also utilized the alertness of its own employees. Under the im- 
mediate direction of Gerard Desmond of the company’s legal staff, 
some 10 to 15 people built up a so-called strike incident file, which, 
however, also contained “general information,” whether strike related 
or not, on the strikers, Desmond testified. Eventually the data so 
compiled—from newspapers, union strike bulletins, affidavits and so 
on—grew so “cumbersome,” as Conger put it, that it was set up in 
oa ae record books, a compendium on 742 different cl 
in all. 

The chief reason for this project, Conger said, was to get evidence 
to use before the WERB in the company’s move to have a stop put 
to the mass picketing, and later the violence and vandalism. Subse- 
quently, he went on, the records were used “to justify before the 
NLRB the discharge of the people that were discharged.” 

Among the black book items read before the committee were these: 

Herbert A. Hall, clock No, 7651, July 1, 1954, grabbed in 
the car window of Edward C,. Bunke, as he was leaving the 
lant, then withdrew and yelled “T'll bash your‘head in.” See 
Bunke’s incoming call, July 8, 1954. Very'vile language and 
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congesting traffic. See William Sullivan’s affidavit, August 
21. 

* * * June 12, 1955, provoked the incident in which Car] 
Darovich was struck on the right chinbone by Walter V. 
Meyer at the E & R Grill in Sheboygan. See Carl Daro- 
vich’s affidavit, June 15, paragraphs 2 to 7 inclusive (p. 
8852). 


Also among the items read were these, respectively concerning 
strikers James Seubert, John Melger, Carl Gorr, Jr., and Henry 
McGray: 


February 12, 1955, one of the six pickets dressed as Abe 
Lincoln in February 12, 1955, photo in the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

June 12, 1954, was with a group who made general nuisance 
of themselves at Paul Lindekugel’s 15th wedding anniversary. 

On two occasions his son, about 12 years old, molested Car! 
Merta’s 5-year-old daughter, calling her names and saying 
her daddy is a scab. The second time he flicked his finger 
in her eye. 

May 2, 1955, playing catch with J. Van Engen, another 
striker, on the road at northeast gate. Came on company 
property several times to retrieve the ball (p. 8841). 


Conger explained that his instructions to Desmond and his helpers 
had been not to “try to be labor lawyers” but to include anything they 
thought would interest him, and that he then would cull the sig- 
nificant from the insignificant. Even from the latter, he asserted, 
inferences could be drawn, for example, that the “doctrine of hating” 
was being instilled into “innocent children.” The retrieval of the ball 
from company property was, he pointed out, a “trespass,” not one he 
personally would have taken note of, but “you have a certain number 
of sea lawyers around any place” (p. or a 

As for the Milwaukee Journal item about the picket who dressed 
up as Abraham Lincoln, Conger explained that though the item was 
of no particular interest to him, his secretary, who had taken over 
keeping the books, thought it might be; he didn’t, however, feel that 
there was “any great espionage” in noting down an item which had 
already ap wie in the public prints. 

Senator Ervin observed : 


* * * it would appear that the girl or whoever kept those 
records was more thorough, I hope, than the recording angel 
(p. 8842). 


It would also appear that the company had no corner on the literary 
output in Sheboygan during the course of the strike. The while 
Kohler chroniclers were at work, union scribes, too, were busy, re- 
cording tidbits from inside the enemy camp. 

Since the start of the strike, the union has published a daily strike 
bulletin financed by UAW international funds. This mimeographed 
publication, when plant operations resumed, began featuring such 
items as these : 


_ The secret agents are handing in reports about the new 
ony union being formed inside the Kohler fortress 
p. 9011). 
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Secret agent U-2 reports that Herbert V. Kohler has auth- 
orized the printing of 75,000 copies of the company’s prop- 
aganda regarding Gov. W. J. Kohler’s suggestion to sub- 
mit the contract issues to arbitartion (p. 9014) j 


Even as with the company’s archivists, the bulletin could occasion- 
ally not resist recording notes of a more personal nature. It passed 
along word that Secret Agent U-2— 


Cleared up a mystery when he informed us that Lyman C. 
Conger’s middle initial stands for Columbus (p. 9014). 


Information that union strategists would find of considerably more 
use was purveyed after the strike had turned into a test of economic 
muscle : 


Incoming orders at the Kohler Co. show a steady drop—the 
only quantity of invoices is for small, petty items; fittings, 
parts, ete. The other day none other than the bathtub baron 
was pacing around the office, according to one of our inside re- 
porters, fussing about the lack of orders (p. 9025). 

Bathtubs are still being piled three high in the shookshed 
(one of the two huge, all-steel twin buildings located east 
of the plant proper). When this gets filled, a reliable source 
has informed us that the so-called equipment shed located 
next to and north of the shookshed, will be used next for 
storing the customerless tubs (p. 9027). 

There still is an insatiable demand for vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, but Kohler’s vitreous products are piling 
up—even though the total salable vitreous production is only 
50 percent of the prestrike figure. Shipments are way off. 
Strikebreakers haven’t been hired for months. The volume 
of incoming new orders is on a definite decline and cancella- 
tion of old orders are coming in daily (p. 9028). 


UAW International Secretary-Treasurer Mazey was questioned 
about the bulletin’s avowed reliance for these nuggets about the com- 
pany, on the people it variously termed “secret agents,” “inside 
sources,” and “inside reporters.” Mazey dismissed these phrases 
as a “gimmick of one of our public-relations people who thought it 
was funny and a joke” (p. 9024). Whoever authored them, he said, 
had made an “improper choice of language,” and had probably been 
watching “too many TV dramas” and the fact that the items were 
published showed that they were quite different from Kohler’s 
“secret reports” on individual employees. 

Mazey asserted that information about activities inside the plant 
came from strike sympathizers who had had to go back to work, from 
their relatives, from hearsay, and from gossip in bars, possibly even 
from Kohler detectives bent on planting false rumors. All this, he 
said, applied even to such tangible data as Kohler inventories, ship- 
ments, and sales. A precise item that the company had spent $11,400 
mailing out to all known clergy in the United States a speech of its 
president, he thought, might have come from a Kohler public-rela- 
tions man talking too freely at a public tavern. 

Introduced in evidence before the committee was a newspaper article 
indicating that union officials had gone beyond the strike bulletin in 
52749—60—pt. 26 
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vaunting their pipeline into the plant. In a Wall Street Journal 
roundup of the Kohler strike situation of August 17, 1956, appeared 
this paragraph : 


The UAW claims to have an accurate count of railroad box- 
cars and trucks which have left the plant since the strike 
started. It also claims to have many spies in the plant, 
fellows who are playing both sides of the fence. They are 
working, but playing ball with the union to be on the safe 
7 if ; ° union should ever win its way back into the plant 

p. 9257). 


Donald Rand, UAW international representative who had been 
among those interviewed by the Wall Street Journal, was asked why 
the article had been reprinted in toto in the union publication, the 
Kohlerian, if the information about the “spies” was wrong. He 
replied that there were “many good things” in it, and that it was 
“not often that we get good articles in newspapers” (p. 9258). 

The strike bulletin and the union’s nightl BL radio broadcast, 
also financed by the international, provided the UAW with a potent 
voice in the Sheboygan community, along with such media as news- 
paper advertising and sound trucks. Whether the union’s use of its 
channels of communication was a force for good or for evil depended 
upon the beholder. The union maintained that its purpose was to 
inform and to counsel, and indeed to prevent violence; the company 
that it was to inflame and, indeed, to incite to violence and vandalism. 

A new type of item which began to appear in the strike bulletin 
in August 1954 provided a case in point. The time was a tense one; 
the first Kohler-UAW talks since the company’s walkout at the end 
of June and the union’s filing of the NLRB charges in mid-July were 
underway. 

The union had requested these renewed negotiations in a letter to 
Herbert V. Kohler on July 23; Kohler replied that the company would 
attend a meeting on August 4, but warned that there would be “no 
point in further long and protracted meetings” if the union’s bargain- 
ing proposals did not vary substantially from its end-of-June position. 

A week after the talks resumed, the union, in the interests of what 
it called a “speedy and honorable settlement,” cut its wage demands by 
50 percent: from 20 cents an hour plus 10 cents more for skilled 
workers, to 10 cents an hour plus 5 cents more for skilled workers. 
It changed its demand for a union shop to maintenance of membership 
with a self-renewing checkoff of union dues. It continued to press for 
a noncontributory pension plan guaranteeing minimum standards 
equal to UAW- 1 pension benefits; for making the discharge or 
discipline of workers subject to arbitration; for provision for layoffs 
according to seniority only; and for a 4 percent lunchtime allowance 
for enamel-shop workers and pottery dry finishers engaged in con- 
tinuous three-shift operations. 

The company replied on August 13, calling the union’s demands 
“virtually the same” as in June and varying “in terminology rather 
than in substance” from its prestrike demands, Kohler stood by its 
earlier offer of a 3-cent-an-hour wage increase; rejected a blanket in- 
crease for skilled workers; would not agree to make the pension plan 
noncontributory; said it would submit to arbitration the contract’s 
interpretation and application but not “vital management decisions” 
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like the discharge or discipline of workers; rejected layoffs on a sen- 
iority basis only, maintenance of membership, and paid lunchtime in 
the enamel shop; as for the pottery dry finishers, it noted that it 
planned to discontinue the third shift in this operation, 

At a meeting the same day, according to the NLRB trial examiner’s 
report, Harvey Kitzman asked if the company’s letter constituted its 
final offer and Conger said itdid. Thereupon— 


Kitzman stated that the strike could not be settled on that 
offer, and commented that it amounted to asking for an un- 
conditional surrender from the union. Conger agreed that 
that was correct. 

Graskamp also inquired if the company had made its final 
offer and if there was room for any further movement on the 
company’s part. When Conger stated the offer was final, 
Graskamp replied, “If this is the company’s final offer, the 
oe on the door are in good working order and you can use 
them. 


The company’s representatives got up and walked out. Three days 
later the union notified management that its members had voted to 
reject the company offer and to continue the strike, 

A note reminiscent of the June negotiations had been struck at 
the August talks when management had complained of a new eruption 
in Sheboygan. This was neither vandalism nor violence, the basis 
of the company’s June complaints, but a new development labeled a 
“home demonstration.” As in June, the company had blamed this 
on the union, warning that its continuance would be cause for break- 
ing off the talks. 


onger recalled that such visitations had begun around August 4 
and that their essence was as follows: 


Nonstriking workers returning home from work were met b 
mobs of 200 to 500 shouting epithets and threats and intimi- 
dating them and their families (p. 9502). 


The talks ended but the demonstrations lingered on, and it was to 
these that the union strike bulletin was now devoting some of its 
pithiest prose. 

On August 10, prior to stoppage of the negotiations, the bulletin 
reported : 

Jumpy nerves. Math Eberhardy, William Hartenberger, 
Martin Funeemtsees and Robert Hensel live on Sheboygan’s 
North 2ist between Cleveland and Garfield Avenues, half 
block south of St. Domenick’s Church. All of them are 
scabs. Each night a royal reception awaits them when they 
arrive home from strikebreaking. The crowd of Kohler 
strikers and their sympathizers is increasing nightly 
(p. 8755). 


Another item on August 19 read: 


Company shutterbugs and legal beagles are always pres- 
ent at the various demonstrations at scab neighborhoods. 
Could it be that they have noticed that some of their seabs 
are not showing up for work after they have had a home- 
coming reception? (p. 9224). 
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UAW international representative Donald Rand testified that he 
had attended at least one demonstration, but denied any part in plan- 
ning such affairs, Asked how he happened to know the demonstra- 
tion was in prospect, he explained that he had been apprised by tele- 
phone that Kohler representa.ives were going to be at the home in 
question, with a company photographer, “secreted” inside, and that 
he had gone out to check up on the matter. 


Senator Curtis. Do you think the company was stirring 
up these home demonstrations ? 

Mr. Rann. Senator, it is inconceivable to me to think that 
the company would be out there before the crowd got there. 


Senator Curris. You are referring to this photographer? 


Mr. Ranp. Photographers, yes, plural. I might say that 
one of the interesting parts about my experience in Sheboy- 
gan, and it happened in this particular instance, or one of 
these, at least, every time I was any place, one of the Kohler 
Co. photographers would snap my picture. How they got 
there with their camera at the time I did, I don’t know. They 
were there (p. 9221). 


Rand admitted that he offhand could think of no strikers who had 
been subjected to these mass receptions, but insisted that the union 
had nothing to do with them nor did he think that the strike bulletins 
had helped promote and encourage them; it carried many items, just 
as the local press did, he noted, concerning “anything of interest to the 
community” (p. 9223). Rand conceded, however, that the bulletin 
had neither condemned the demonstrations nor done anything to put 
a damper on them. 

Walter Reuther agreed that the union had not provided enough 
“affirmative leadership” to discourage the demonstrations, even 
though, he said, he had checked into the matter and “did not think” 
that the union had organized them. Reuther counted the union’s 
failure to exercise any dissuasion in this regard as another of the les- 
sons gleaned from the strike, adding that he didn’t think “you could 
win industrial disputes in front of people’s homes” (p. 10008). 

If, as UAW witnesses asserted, the demonstrations were “sponta- 
neous,” some achieved a sort of endurance record for spontaneity. 
One recipient of these attentions testified that he and his nonstriking 
nesgnbons had been favored not just once, but over a period of 2 weeks. 

The victim was Robert Hensel, one of those for whom a “royal 
reception” was provided, in the words of the union strike bulletin of 
August 10, 1954. As Hensell recalled it, his contact with the home 
demonstrators began shortly after he returned to his job at Kohler 
toward the end of July. The first day, he said, there were 6 or 7 dem- 
onstrators, about 15 the next, about 30 the next, and ultimately 150 to 
200 “and possibly more.” Five nonstrikers, all told, lived in the same 
block, Hensel explained, and the treatment meted out was collective. 

The visitors covered the whole block, on foot and in cars. A good 
many, he thought, were spectators, including women and children, but 
“quite a few” were strikers he knew, although “you didn’t stand 
around to watch to find out actually who they were.” 


Mr. Kennepy. What were they doing in front of your 
house? 
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Mr. Hensex. They would stand around and holler, and 
yelled scab, yellow belly, or coward. Oftentimes you didn’t 
pay too much attention, because there was such a terrific 
noise, and then tension and strain, and you were glad to get 
out of there (p. 8752). 


Hensel, who, as mentioned earlier in these pages, had worked in the 
Kohler pottery casting department for 18 years without contracting 
silicosis or any other ill, and who had commented on that score that 
he could do anything else a man of his age could do, testified that he 
had also been equal to the challenge of demonstrators massed outside 
his home: 


Most of the time I had enough room to get through, on 
most occasions, I mean, they didn’t seem to block me out, as 
much as I could tell, although at times they closed in slightly 
or made gestures of possible moving toward me, but I was 
never actually touched. One particular evening, on a Friday 
evening, I remember, I believe it was the second week that 
this was going on, I came home from work and my driveway 
was full of many people * * *. 

kind of expected that probably they figured I was mad 
enough that I might do something, give somebody a push, 
but I knew what the score was, and I wiggled my way 
through and went into my home. I didn’t touch nobody (p. 
8756). 
Lyman Conger, queried about the suspicions aired by Donald Rand 
as to the company’s role in the home demonstrations, replied : 


No, we did not sponsor them or promote them, and we had 
no way of doing so. We had no way of getting a bunch of 
strikers and strike sympathizers out to harass one of our em- 
ployees. 

* * * Now, we weren’t interested in scaring people away 
from work and we were interested in having them come to 
work (p. 9591). 


On August 19 the company followed through on its interest, Conger 
testified, ‘by asking the WERB to do what it had set out to do in late 
May—seek an injunction to enforce its May 21 cease-and-desist order, 
an action at that time rendered unnecessary when the union agreed 
to comply voluntarily. 

The company, Conger said, now supplied the WERB with evi- 
dence showing that the union had violated its pledge to comply. 

All through the summer, Conger explained, there had been “tech- 
nical” violations of the WERB’s limitations on picketing, as when 
there was more than one picket than its order specified, or when, in 
the face of instructions to allow a 20-foot space in the picket line, 
with no pickets, and no trespass— 


* * * immediately the pickets proceeded to block off all 
alleyways and all entrances to the plant, with rocks, and 
stones, and concrete cans, and left only a 20-foot opening, and 
it was at such an angle that a man had to practically stop his 
car to drive through (p. 9575). 


The technical violations did not concern him too much, Conger testi- 
fied; rather, it was the home-demonstration phase which prompted 
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the move for an injunction. The WERB so petitioned the Sheboygan 
County circuit court; on August 31 the court granted the injunction, 
and, said Conger, the demonstrations ceased. 

Presiding on this matter was not Judge Schlichting, who had heard 
the original WERB petition for an injunction in May, but Judge 
Arold i Murphy, dean of Wisconsin’s circuit court judges, then 
rounding out a quarter of a century on the bench. Judge Schlichting 
testified that at the time he was a “comparatively new judge,” with 
a “very busy” circuit and considerable work, and that in June he 
had begun a large calendar in Manitowoc County, the other county in 
his circuit. His schedule precluded devoting the 2 weeks estimated 
as needed on the injunction application, he said, and both parties 
agreed that Judge Murphy be called in. 

Within minutes after issuing the injunction Judge Murphy offered 
his services as a mediator in the Kohler-UAW dispute, thus joining 
a select company which already included, or would later include, the 
mayor of Bhabanivns, the common council of Sheboygan, the Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, Federal judges in Wisconsin, the WERB itself, a 
subcommittee of the U.S. Senate, and members of the Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish clergy. In all these instances without excep- 
tion, Walter Reuther declared, the union agreed and the company re- 
fused to cooperate. 

Judge Murphy told the committee that he had had considerable 
experience in labor disputes, having been involved in five cases in 
which injunctions had been sought, in which he had issued two and 
denied two; besides formal court hearings, he had participated in 
“at least a dozen” labor dispute matters. 

Judge Murphy’s story of his role as would-be Kohler-UAW peace- 
maker provided the committee with its only neutral account, first- 
hand, of the nature and tenor of negotiations between company and 
union. 

As the judge reconstructed his entry into the arena, it was made in 
the form of a conference in his chambers with attorneys for the UAW, 
Kohler, and the WERB. At his proposal that mediation efforts be 
resumed with himself as one of the mediators, UAW Attorney Max 
Raskin “quickly acquiesced”; Conger said that he would not refuse 
to meet but that he thought any further meetings “futile.” Judge 
Murphy recalled : 


* * * my reply was that, of course, anybody entering the 


meetings with the idea that the meetings were futile would 
make them futile. That conversation was not very long, and 
it was quite quickly agreed, maybe a matter of 5 minutes, that 
meetings would be resumed (p. 8970). 


The chief Federal conciliator who had presided at previous talks 
was contacted, and an initial series of two or three meetings took place 
almost immediately, their locale the county board room of the She- 
boygan County Courthouse. The sessions were unproductive and 
considerable “unfriendly feeling” was evinced by both sides, even to 
seeing to it that their numbers were evenly matched, Judge Murphy 
noted, adding: 


I never believed that it was coincidence that because there 
were seven members on the union side, there would be seven 
members on the company side (p. 8972). 
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In mid-September talks resumed with a 2-day session. Nothing was 
put in writing, but, after this second round, the judge was hopeful; 
he felt that most\of the questions had been “quite well resolved,” with 
the union giving much ground, indicating that it would accept, al- 
though not entirely satisfactory, a “seniority clause pretty well dic- 
tated by Mr. Conger,” a provision for insurance benefits which bet- 
tered the previous arrangement although not fully to the union’s 
approval, and a pension plan in which the company would “write 
their own ticket” (p. 8972). 

At one point, Judge Murphy testified, he taxed company negotia- 
tors with quibbling; this came about in a discussion of the wording 
of a “discharge clause” which he had suggested as a substitute for the 
touchy arbitration clause. Conger, he said, would accept neither 
“good cause” nor “good and sufficient cause” as a basis for discharge, 
proposing instead a clause containing the words “inefficient, neglect, 
and misconduct.” The judge noted: 


Inquiries made were “Misconduct where? At the corner 
tavern, do you mean at home, on the streets, or do you mean 
while at work?” 

The union strongly objected to the word “misconduct” be- 
cause of its very connotations (p. 8976). 


Generally speaking, however, the judge felt that it was possible to 
bring company and union together. His confidence, he explained, was 
generated at a meeting he had alone with Conger at a hotel in Manito- 
woc, on the way to his own town. Riding home with one of the 
Federal conciliators, he had had the thought that it would not hurt to 
meet with Conger alone; his companion agreed, saying that more 
might be accomplished if both got their “hair down.” Judge Murphy 
stopped off along the road and telephoned Conger; that night he 
held.a 2-hour diseussion in a room secured by the judge. 

The chief topic was the wage issue. Conger, he said, never gave 
him a “firm promise” that the company would increase its 3-cent wage 
offer, but he gained the inference nonetheless : 


Mr. Conger’s language was this in response to my question 
at least two times, “You do not mean to tell me that the door is 
closed on the question of some increase over 3 cents?” 

He replied at least twice, “I do not say the door is closed on 
the increase in wages” (p. 8973). 


The judge then went to the union representatives, who indicated 
readiness to concede on all issues except the question of how many 
strikers would be rehired; they also wanted something a little better 
than the company’s 3-cent offer, he said, if only as a “face-saving gain” 
(p. 8973). Kitzman authorized Judge Murphy to tell management 
that the union would be willing to accept a 7-cent-an-hour increase— 
a 3-cent drop from its last wage proposal of the month before. 

Judge Murphy’s next mission was a meeting at the Kohler plant, 
where he reported the union’s willingness to take 7 cents and also, 
on his own, reported that the union would accept 5 cents; he felt 
confident, he testified, that if he could get Kohler to make a firm offer 
of this sum, he could persuade the union committee to accept it. 
Later, he recalled, he told Harvey Kitzman that he had suggested a 
5-cent settlement and that Kitzman had “made no objection to it” 
(p. 8977). 
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The proposition he put forth at his meeting with the company, 
Judge Murphy said, was as follows: 


“Assuming that the 20-minutes lunch period for. enamel 
workers is out, assuming that the seniority clause in the con- 
tract has been resolved, assume that the insurance question 
has been resolved, assume that the pension plan will be left 
entirely with the company, and talking only on the question 
of an increase over the 3 cents already offered, do you men 
feel there is ever going to be made an offer of something more 
than 3 cents?” (p. 8974). 


The reaction, the judge recalled, was that— 


* * * Mr. Conger, speaking for the group, made the flat, 
unequivocal statement that there would be no further increase 
over the 3 cents offered by the company. Mr. Kohler, Her- 
bert Kohler, discussed at the meeting statistics that he had 
which he claimed, and maybe they did, establish that the 
wages paid at Kohler Co. were the highest in the area, and 
that they were high on average hourly and weekly wage in 
Wisconsin (p. 8974). 


Asked whether the company offered any elaboration of its position, 
Judge Murphy said that none was forthcoming at that particular 
meeting, although, he added, at one of the earlier courthouse sessions 
Conger had declared— 


* * * that in the past when the company had made an offer 
of an increase in wages, and the company later maybe in- 
creased their first offer, that then it invariably resulted in the 
union going all out and making a larger demand, and that 
he was not going to offer any further increase (p. 8974). 


The judge declared that it was “perfectly obvious,” through all the 
negotiations— 


* * * That the attitude of the Kohler Co. was that the 
strike had been won, and that they had the union beaten, and 
that there was no point in their receding from any position 
that they had taken. 

I am not quoting language. You are asking me now about 
an impression and how I felt. Definitely the attitude of 
winners (p. 8975). 


He also reconstructed some comments by Conger often quoted by 
the UAW. The statements had not been made to him alone, the 
judge pointed out, but at a time when “many people” were present. 
Conger, he said, had declared : 


That the strike in 1934 had resulted in 20 years of labor 
peace, and they expected that this strike would bring about 
the same result * * * that they were going to teach the union 
a lesson (p. 8975). 


Conger’s version of this was as follows: 


The statement that I made to Judge Murphy was this: 
He made a remark which I, correctly or incorrectly, I don’t 
know which, assumed to mean that there must be something 
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wrong with our labor relations policy because we had had a 
strike, and I asked him if he could point to many companies in 
the country that had 20 years of labor peace without a strike, 
and 20 years without a strike. 

That is the reference I made to the 20 years of labor peace. 

Mr. Kennepy. He also said that you were going to make 
a statement that you were going to teach the union a lesson. 

Mr. Concer. I made a statement to them that they had to 
learn the lesson that we were not going to reward violence 
and illegal conduct, and that we were not going to yield to 
that sort of pressure (p. 9578). 


If the wage issue was a problem, the question of the rehiring of 
strikers was an “almost insurmountable roadblock,” as Judge Murphy 
put it. Conger, he said, told him that “probably 50” would never be 
rehired, “subject to go up or down depending upon developments,” 
and that this issue would not be subject to arbitration. The company, 
said the judge, based its adamance against rehiring these men— 


* * * upon the claim that they had been troublemakers, 


and that they had violated the law, and that they were guilty 
of violence, and that they were guilty of misconduct on the 
picket line, and for what the company considered good rea- 
sons would not be rehired under any circumstances (p. 8975). 


The end of September saw the third and final series of the meetings 
Judge Murphy had brought about. The very last of the sessions was 
attended by Emil Mazey, his only such appearance, the judge recalled. 


He said that he offered Mazey and Kitzman, who was also present, a 
suggestion for solving the rehiring problem, asking: 


* * * Whether there wasn’t some device whereby the un- 
ion, maybe, should take care of those men by getting them 
employment in other places; that was turned down on the 
proposition that those men had a right to have the services of 
their union carry on their battle for them, and that those 
men would have a right to feel that they had been let down 


(p. 8979). 


Later, testifying before the NLRB hearings, Mazey himself recalled 
of this last meeting in September 1954: 


* * * Judge Murphy said that the question of wages, a 
general wage increase, the question of arbitration and return 
of the strikers to their jobs were the three main basic issues 
that were keeping the union and the company from reaching 
a settlement. * * * I disagreed very aris with Judge 
Murphy. I said that the balance of the issues were still in 
the picture, and that the question of the return of the strikers 
to the job was not an issue; that the union would insist on 
every striker being returned to the job without discrimination 
if a settlement were to be reached with the company (p. 8978). 


Read this at the committee hearings, Judge Murphy agreed that 
that was what Mazey had said, in substance, at the Sheboygan court- 
house finale on September 28. 
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When this meeting ended, the judge said, his feeling was a “dis- 
consolate” one: 


* * * T felt that I have voluntarily offered to engage in a 
useless procedure, and I felt that the meetings amounted to 
gathering goat feathers (p. 8976). 


He was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * What was your impression as to 
whether the company was willing to bargain with the union ? 

Judge Murrny. If you are inquiring about the question of 
bargaining in good faith, that very question is now before the 
National Labor Relations Board for decision and involves, of 
course, many legal considerations. 

I am not going to, and I have no right to, accuse either 
party to the negotiations proceedings of bargaining in bad 
faith. But I got the distinct impression after the second 
series of meetings and after Mr. Conger had told me upon 
inquiry from me if there were any men who would not be 
rehired if the strike was settled, and he said there were many 
men who would never be rehired. 

* * * That type of negotiation to get anywhere, to be suc- 
cessful, cannot be a one-way street, and it must result in com- 
promise. And compromise, or implicit in compromise, of 
course, is the give-and-take attitude. What was in the minds 
of the bargaining committee or in the minds of the Kohler 
officials representing the company, of course, is a mental proc- 
ess not susceptible of any direct proof, and you could only 
take what was said by them to come to a conclusion whether 
they were bargaining in good faith or not bargaining in good 


faith (p. 8976). 


_ On the important question of whether the company was bargaining 
in good faith with the union, Judge Murphy had this to say. 


Judge Murruy. Well, if bargaining means being physi- 
cally present at a meeting, and willing to discuss and willing 
to listen, there was bargaining. But if it means anything 
more than that, I doubt that it could truly be called bargain- 
ing, while I was present (p. 8977). 


Company president Kohler commented as follows on the efforts by 
the judge to effect harmony : 


We appreciate his good offices, but we felt he was unrealis- 
tic, and neither the company nor the union, as far as I know, 
agreed that he had a proper estimate of the situation (p. 9944). 


With the demise of the September sessions, the UA W-Kohler strike 
moved into its first winter—one that was to provide only cold comfort. 

No letup appeared in the destructive zest of the vandals; their hand- 
iwork punctuated even the period of Judge Murphy’s valiant media- 
tion attempt. During that month rocks were thrown at the home of 
local 833 president Graskamp, breaking a picture window. ‘This 
particular form of havoc seemed a seasonal favorite; in the same 4 
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weeks the Kohler Co. publication, People, recorded 6 such instances to 
nonstrikers, along with 22 other assorted incidents. 

Among these victims was Mrs, Arleigh G. Gosse, who had just gone 
to work in Kohler’s brass division ; Mrs. Gosse lived a way out and, as 
she remembered it— 


* * * Tt was harvest time, corn time, and our corn chopper 
was damaged. They put a good sized bolt in the cornstalk, 
and when my husband went to chop, it ruined our whole 
chopper (p. 8763). 


Another nonstriking employee, John Elsesser, a Kohler foundry 
worker since 1950, met with violence in a local tavern. He and a 
friend found themselves the only nonstrikers at the bar, amid some 
eight “union boys,” he recalled; taunts of “scab” turned to more 
physical signs of displeasure, and he was kneed and kicked in the 

roin. 

- Elsesser appears to have been a particularly recurrent target. Other 
than his September experience, he testified, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to dynamite his car; paint remover was daubed on its hood; 
four or five windows in his house were smashed in one swoop, and two 
others broken on other occasions, once by a ball bearing or pellet from 
a pellet gun, and the second time by a rock; milk bottles were thrown 
on his front lawn and roofing nails on his driveway; and he was also 
subjected to telephone harassment. 

Elsesser’s most expensive misfortune, reimbursed by the insurance 
company for $700, took place one night while he and his family were 
watching TV. Two jars filled with paint were simultaneously hurled 
into his living room and bedroom, splattering rugs, drapes, walls, 
ceilings, and front porch. This untidy weapon, popularly referred 
to as the “paint bomb,” reached its peak use in November 1954, even 
as the smashing of picture windows had been the mode in September. 

Gerard Desmond, the company’s misconduct authority, described 
the paint bomb as follows: 


* * * A paint bomb was a very large light bulb, the top 
of which was cut off right below the metal portion that fits 
into the socket. That part was filled with paint and then 
friction, generally black friction tape, was taped around the 
top, which was cut off, and that was thrown into the homes 
by the windows. 

Senator McNamara. The term “bomb” doesn’t indicate 
dynamite or powder or anything, but it was just glass with 
this tape around it to reinforce it, was that the idea ? 

Mr. Desmonp. There wasn’t anything to explode it, ex- 
cept when it went through the window it burst and then 
exploded all around the home. In addition to that, Senator, 
there was an additional type of so-called bomb, and that was 
glass jars, pint jars, with the regular screw top (p. 8819). 


Sheboygan Chief of Police Heimke reported that of his file of 930 
complaints, 43 concerned acts of paint bombing, 41 against non- 
strikers’ and 2 against strikers’ homes, but that he was never able 
to track down the source of this vandalism. 
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In the second week of November 1954, the first meeting between 
the company and union since the collapse of Judge Murphy’s efforts 
took place. The union tried a new approach, Emil Mazey testified: 


* * * T said to the Kohler Co. as a spokesman for the 
union that “We are willing to settle our contract and eco- 
nomic matters involved within the framework of the con- 
tract and the wages paid by your competitors.” 

I then proposed to the company, I said, “We are willing to 
arbitrate within the framework of the contract and the pro- 
visions of your competitors.” I happen to know enough 
about collective bargaining to know that if you insist on 
demands from a company that puts them at a disadvantage 
with their competitors, you are not helping the workers you 
are bargaining for (p. 9065). 

A week later Mazey, at the same local 833 meeting at which he 
made his previously noted remarks on the aftermath of the Vinson 
case, reported the failure of these new negotiations: 


Mr. Conger said he wasn’t interested in patterns. He 
didn’t care what the American Standard & Sanitary Co. did, 
what Crane did, or what Briggs did. We were dealing with 
Kohler. 


By a secret-ballot vote of 1,571 to 21, those present agreed to con- 
tinue the strike. 

In December one of the prime irritants underlying strike tensions 
rose to the surface. With the resumption of its operations, the com- 
pany had begun taking on replacements for the men who had gone 
off their jobs. That the number so hired had reached sizable pro- 
pasos by September was plain from Judge Murphy’s account of 
iis talks with management on the subject of rehiring strikers; at the 


time, according to testimony by the judge, Conger had noted that 
0 


“several hundreds” of new employees were on the rolls. 

Conger himself furnished the committee with no such estimate, 
but did indicate that the employment of the newcomers had pro- 
vided his hired detectives with an extra chore, that of checking u 
on the job applicants “* * * to see whether they had a police record, 
what their character was in their home community, and so forth. We 
made what you might call a trial run of that” (p. 9544). 

Conger was asked : 

Senator Curtis. * * * were some of those applicants non- 
residents of the immediate area ? 

Mr. Conerr. Yes. I don’t think we ever had them in- 
vestigate, to my knowledge, anybody who was a resident of 
the area. It was only when they came from some distance 
away. 

I might explain that the union was partially responsible 
for that one, too, because they published in their “Kohlerian” 
one time, through some inadvertence, that apparently we 
hired a fellow who had a criminal record, and they made a 


great to-do about it, so we started checking criminal records 
(p. 9545). 


In the union’s book the unvarnished word for these new workers was 
“strikebreaker,” just as its term for prestrike Kohler employees who 
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had returned to their jobs was “scab.” 
Kitzman was asked: 


Senator Gotpwatrr. * * * What is your definition of a 
strikebreaker ? 

Mr. Kirzman. My definition of a strikebreaker is some- 
one who will go in and take the job of a man who is out on 
strike, fighting for a better way of life, for higher wages, 
and better conditions in the plant that he works (p. 8562). 


Emil Mazey had a terser way of putting it. Strikebreakers, he 
declared were no less than “job thieves.” 
Conger’s own feeling on the semantics of the matter was as follows: 


* * * T do not wish to bandy words or definitions as to 
strikebreakers. I suppose that could be at least in part a 
legal question (p. 9935). 


As to the legal or illegal aspects involved, Kitzman, asserting that 
“it takes a man of rare patience to stand up, or to stand by, and watch 
someone steal his job” (p. 8546), declared that the company had poured 
salt in the strikers’ wounds by taking full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments to announce that it was going to hire strikebreakers. But he 
said that so far as he knew there was no law against strikebreaking, 
although there is a law barring the transport of such persons across 
State lines—the Burns Act. 

Conger, queried about the advertisements, said that although Kohler 
attorneys had advised that the company would be within its legal 
rights to solicit new workers and that he, too, deemed it a “perfectly 
legitimate labor practice” (p. 9587), actually no such solicitation had 
goneon. What the company did, when help was needed and “qualified 
applicants” asked for and got jobs, was to give the union “public 
notice” that “permanent employees” had been hired, he said, adding— 


* * * We stated our position, not as a threat, but as our 
answer to a union threat that these people would later be 
thrown out into the street to make room for returning strikers 
(p. 9936). 


In December, Conger testified, the union’s efforts to keep job appli- 
cants away from the Kohler employment office “reached some real 
heights that we had to take cognizance of” (p. 8855). In this cam- 
paign, which he said continued into the first 2 months of the new year, 


Persons approaching the employment office had their 
progress blocked by a solid mass of pickets, were bumped, 
shoved, kicked, tripped, theatened, vilified, and spit upon 
with tobacco juice (p. 9503). 


Chief picket captain Konec reported the pickets’ technique toward 
a Jobseekers differently. The men on the line, he said, 
were tola— 


* * * if they seen a person approaching the employment 
office to look for a job, that the ld go up and talk to the 
fellow, find out who he was. If he was reluctant to talk to 
them, then they should watch where he parked his car, take his 
license number, and turn it over to me or anyone on the strike 
committee. We would check the license number, find out who 


UAW Regional Director 
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the person was, find out if anybody on our side knew him, or 
his minister, where he went to church, or anything like that, 
so we could talk to him and try to persuade him to stay out 
of the plant (p. 8592). 

Conger commented : 


We, by that time, were quite familiar with this old dodge 
that “We were just talking to him nicely and not using any 
bad language” (p. 8854). 


Such was the company’s interest in the language used by the pick- 
ets that it took special steps to familiarize itself with it, as well as 
with the pickets’ behavior onthe line. Conger recalled: 


We took movies of it. We took some microphone record- 
ings which didn’t amount to much. We didn’t get much 
results from it, but we, frankly, tried (p. 8854). 

Conger was asked: 


The Cuarmman. * * * Was this employment office on your 
property, on the company property ¢ 

Mr. Concer. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Where the picketing took place, and 
where you had used your mike, or whatever it was, to pick 
up the conversations 4 

Mr. Concer. Yes. The mike was hung from the eave of 
the employment-oflice building, our property. Yes, Senator 
(p. 8855). 

Conger’s unembellished account of the company’s eavesdropping 
was amplified by UAW attorney David Rabinovitz. The concealed 
mike, he said, was “* * * wired to a place over 200 feet away, and 
after the message was received it was transcribed, picking up any 
ordinary social conversations that these pickets may have had be- 
tween themselves on the picket line” (p. 8851). 

Conger declared that the purpose of the listening device was to 
“develop information” which he said was subsequently used to good 
effect. The injunction secured by the WERB from Judge Murphy, 
Conger explained, proscribed mass picketing; the company viewed 
the employment-office picketing as in violation of this ban, and so 
informed the WERB, which filed a contempt action in Sheboygan 
County circuit court. The climax of the case, the following May, 
was that local 833 and 16 of the picketers were found in contempt 
for violating the injunction, with resulting fines for all and jail for 
one. 

Amid the renewed high tensions stirred by the employment-office 
picketing, the year 1954 drew to a close in Sheboygan with no peace 
in sight and good will conspicuously absent. Christmas for many 
people in the community was their frst on a ration of strike assist- 
ance; for many, their first in the unaccustomed glare of their former 
fellow workers’ hatred; for all, a time of taut nerves. 

To the fires stoked by the strikebreaking issue, fuel was added by 
the company’s notification to eight strikers that as of January 1, 1955, 
they would have to vacate their rooms at the company-operated 
American Club, the residential quarters for single Kohler workers 
located directly across from the main entrance to the plant. Their 
status as permanent guests could no longer be continued, the com- 
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pany’s letter explained, because of a shortage of rooms which had 
developed. Of the eight men, whose service with the company 
ranged from 3 to 30 years, five moved out before the deadline date 
and the rest were evicted. 

At these NLRB hearings, company president Kohler, the sole 
witness, indicated without naming names that the company would 
not reinstate strikers who, as Conger put it in his testimony before 
the committee, were “guilty of illegal conduct in connection with the 
strike.” The union’s request for a list of such persons, made on 
February 18, went unanswered until March 1, the same day the com- 
pany fired 91 striking employees for “violence and illegal conduct,” 
Conger said, recalling: 

It was discovered that one man’s name was included in the 
list by mistake, and his discharge was revoked, leaving 90 
discharged. 

The list included the officers of the local union and its strike 
committee who had openly directed and controlled the mass 
picketing and other unlawful activities. 

These men were clearly the most responsible for this illegal 


conduct for they planned, directed, and controlled it (p. 
9504). 


The real motive for this “summary and arbitrary” mass discharge 
was plain, Reuther asserted. The union had successively scaled down 
its proposals, he said, and the company was “fearful that further com- 
promise on the part of the union might make a settlement unavoid- 
able” (p. 9971). Reuther noted that the 90 men discharged comprised 
“almost the total leadership” of local 833, including the officers, all 
of the members of the executive board and of the bargaining commit- 
tee, all but 1 member of the local strike committee, and 5 of the 6 
chief stewards. He declared that the company took this action “know- 
ing that no union with any self-respect, or any sense of moral re- 
sponsibility to its membership, could settle with all of its leaders 
discharged” (p. 9988). 

Reuther pointed out that president Herbert J. Kohler had refused 
to sit at the bargaining table. 


Here was a situation where he was the head of a company, 
the strike had gone on for all these months, and he never sat 
for 1 minute in 4 years of a strike at the bargaining table. 
That is not true in any other big corporation (p. 10231). 


Reuther conceded that Kohler had no “legal obligation” to sit at 
the bargaining table but argued that in refusing he had not lived up 
to his “moral obligation.” 

A second major point of controversy between the company and 
union was to arise when the NLRB hearings resumed in early June. 
The company, dropping a bombshell of mammoth proportions, as- 
serted that the union no longer represented the majority of its em- 
ployees and therefore could not bargain for them. Reuther charac- 
terized the company’s maneuver as an unabashed attempt to break 
the union, charging that it had deliberately recruited strikebreakers 
to that end. The company’s contention and the union’s challenge of 
it have become an integral aspect of the still pending NLRB case 
and will later be adverted to in detail. 
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The first anniversary of the strike, on April 5, 1955, arrived with 
nothing settled and bitterness still rife. 

That month another episode ruffled Sheboygan’s already amply 
troubled waters. Walter Wagner, then the city’s chief of police, testi- 
fied that at the time he had had reports of the dynamiting or at- 
tempted dynamiting of five cars owned by Kohler nonstrikers. Then, 
he said, the police “received some information” about a cache of dyna- 
mite in a wooded ravine area along the river bank about half a mile 
north of the union-soup kitchen. He, the sheriff, police sergeant 
Clarence R. Zimmerman, and the newly installed mayor of Sheboy- 
gan himself, Rudolph J. Ploetz, went out one Sunday afternoon to 
investigate, with instantaneous success, finding the dynamite, caps, 
fuses and all “hid in a clump of underbrush” (p. 9412). 

An ensuing strategy discussion, he said, ended in putting a 4-day 
stakeout on the dynamite made up of both Sheboygan city police and 
county deputy sheriffs, with results about the fourth day. Early 
that morning four men came walking along the river bank, Wagner 
testified, and one went “direct to where this dynamite was” (p. 9413). 
The four, taken into custody, denied any knowledge of the cache and 
voluntarily submitted to lie-detector tests. 

The tests, Wagner said, showed conclusively that one man was tell- 
ing the truth, and proved inconclusive on the others. Asked to take 
another go at the lie-detector, these three declined on the advice of 
counsel, union attorney Rabinovitz, and a Milwaukee lawyer whose 
name Wagner did not recall. The district attorney felt that there was 
insufficient reason for the issuance of warrants, Wagner said, and 
“that was the end of that.” 

A report by detective Elmer Madson conveyed another theory as 
to the motive behind the appearance of the four men at the dynamite 
site: 

It is the thought of Mr. Adams and Mr. Madson, and this 
thought has been orally relayed to Mr. Conger and Mr. 
Kohler, that these men were merely sent in as a trip to the 
plant; that they know the police officers were there, because 
there was no question in anyone’s mind that the union and 
members were aware of the surveillance (p. 9417). 


Attempts to uncover the responsibility for the dynamiting also took 
another tack, according to the testimony of Sheboygan Police Cap- 
tain Oakley Franks. Some police interest, he said, centered around a 
Sheboyan resident named William Silvia, “now a patient in a mental 
institution in Massachusetts” (p. 9355). Along with Sheriff George 
LeMieux and District Attorney Eugene McEssey of Fond du Lac 
County, and Detective Al Adams of the detective agency hired by the 
Kohler Co., Franks testified, he accompanied Silvia to Madison for a 
lie-detector test which, he said, “indicated that he might have some 
possible knowledge of these dynamitings” (p. 9354). The suggestion 
then was made, Franks recalled, that the “liquid detector” (p. 9341) 
might be used on Silvia on the way home. 

En route the party stopped at the Elks Club or “some fraternal 
= of some sort” and had dinner and “a few drinks,” Franks 
recalled. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he loosen up at all? 
Mr. Franks. He asked to talk to Sheriff LeMieux alone, 
and the two of them went off on the side. After a while he 
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came back, Sheriff LeMieux, and he said to me that he thinks 
Bill will talk. 

I said, “Fine.” Isaid,“What is your plan?” 

He said, “Bill wants to stay with me in my jail in Fond du 
Lac County voluntarily. He would like to sign a statement 
to that effect. He would like it if Chief Walter Wagner 
would come over and talk to him and then possibly he could 
throw some light on this.” 

Mr. Kennepy. So the liquid test appeared, at least initially, 
to help ? 

Mr. Franks. I don’t think he had that much to drink, coun- 
selor. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had a few drinks? 

Mr. Franus. He had a few, yes; he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it appeared that he was at least more 
cooperative after he had a few drinks than before? 

Mr. Frans. Yes (p. 9342). 


Franks, declaring that Silvia was approximately 30 years old and 
“knew very well what we was doing” (p. 9354) at the time of the 
trip back from Madison, estimated that his charge had had no more 
than three drinks that night. Franks was thereupon read an ex- 
cerpt from the Madson Detective Agency’s report to the Kohler Co. 
on the affair: 


Upon returning Silvia to Fond du Lac, Wis., stops were 
made at numerous bars where he was poured double shots of 
whisky which he drank, and he actually began indicating 
that James Kurtz was the individual he suspected of being re- 
sponsible for the dynamitings occurring in the city of She- 
boygan (p. 9356). 


Asked to comment on the accuracy of this statement, Franks said 
that he would not argue with the “double shots” but would take ex- 
ception to the “numerous bars.” 


The Cuarrman. This says “stops were made at numerous 
bars.” I understood you this morning to say it was just at 
one club where you ate dinner. 

Mr. Franks. I only mentioned one, Mr. Chairman. I re- 
call that we did make another stop. I believe we did. 

The Cuatrman. So there would be two instead of several 
or numerous stops ¢ 

Mr. Franxs. Two that I can say for certain, Senator, yes. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, there were two and if two 
were numerous, this report is accurate ? 

Mr. Franks. That would have to be taken at its face value, 
then (p. 9356). 


As to Kurtz, Franks testified, “nothing developed that would tie 
him in with this at all.” Silvia, after 3 days in the Fond du Lac 
County jail, was returned to Sheboygan and = lies 

On July 5, 1955, the major physical disturbance of the Kohler-U AW 
strike took place. This event, at the clay dock in Sheboygan Harbor 
on Lake Michigan, exacted a toll in tangible damage to person and 
property, but its main effect was to underscore a basic shift in hostili- 
ties to the economic front. 
52749—60—pt. 2——7 
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In the manufacture of its vitreous chinaware, the Kohler Co. im- 
ports large quantities of clay from England, delivered f.o.b. direct 
to Sheboygan in ships chartered by brokers. From five to seven 
cargoes come in every year, Plant Manager Biever testified, and the 
unloading process normally takes 2 days, a job usually contracted toa 
local firm, Buteyn Excavating, which then trucks the clay to the plant. 
It had been part of his duties since becoming plant manager in 1949, 
Biever said, to go down to the harbor and supervise the unloading, 
inspecting every ship. 

The company had had no trouble getting the clay boats in or out 
during 1954, Biever noted; the only deviation from the norm was 
during the mass-picketing period the first 2 months of the strike, 
when, he said, the clay, instead of being brought into the plant, was 
stored on a platform erected on the dock. 

Biever’s testimony that previous clay-boat arrivals since the strike 
had come off without incident was confirmed by Robert Treuer, who 
had been sent in early in 1955 to advise and help local 833 in its pub- 
licity. But in the case of this particular shipment, Treuer pointed 
out, the company had sent Desmond of its le al staff to see the mayor 
of Sheboygan as far back as early May, to ask for “police protection” 
for the boat when it arrived. 

Why Kohler should have felt precautions necessary in the specific 
instance of the Norwegian motorship Fosswm was indicated neither 
by Desmond nor other management witnesses. Treuer testified that 
the request was discussed at a session of the city’s common council 
on May 2, and that “angry remarks” were made about why the issue 
was being raised at that time if previous clay boats had come in 
without disorder when the strike was at “even a higher pitch” (p. 
9159). 

Broadcast and press accounts of this session resulted in considerable 
advance publicity about the new clay boat shipment, Chief Picket 
Captain Konec testified, recalling that local 833’s strike committee had 
“wondered” who was going to unload the boat since most of the truck- 
drivers belonged to the Teamsters local in town. The possibility of 
picketing the dock was considered, he said, but decided against. 

UAW International Representative Donald Rand was asked: 


Senator Gotpwater. Did the union have any part in the 
plans to prevent the unloading of the clay boat? 

Mr. Ranp. No, other than the fact that we hoped that the 
Teamsters wouldn’t cross our picket line at the Kohler Vil- 
lage (p. 9240). 


On the night of July 1, the eve of the Yosswm’s arrival, the union’s 
regular 15-minute program over een station WHBL, broad- 
cast by Treuer, carried word of a special plan for the morrow. Treuer 
explained that this had been so “quiet’”’ a time in the stike that the 
union was receiving inquiries as to whether it was still on, and that 
it had therefore felt that a “publicity stunt” about the clay boat might 
serve asa reminder. The stunt, said Treuer, was “* * * to have six 
small rowboats, with outboard motors, to go out and meet the clay 
boat and, if you will, escort it in. These little boats would have 
people in them carrying signs saying, “This clay is for the strike- 
bound Kohler Co.’ and things to that effect that ‘This strike is still 
going on’” (p. 9157). 
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Fore and aft this disclosure of what he christened the “Auto Work- 
ers’ Navy,” Treuer’s broadcast included two other references to the 
impending arrival, noting that “certainly there will be many people 
on hand” (p. 9157) to watch it. 

Among Treuer’s listeners that evening was Conger, who testified: 


I think that broadcast—and you will not get the full impli- 
cation of the broadcast from the printed record of it, you had 
to hear it—when I heard that broadcast, I immediately as- 
sumed that the purpose of the broadcast was to start an mter- 
ference with the unloading of clay * * * (p.9581). 


The unloading of the Fosswm was not scheduled until Tuesday, July 
5, but Conger took prompt action. The morning after the broad- 
cast, he sont Desmond drafted a letter to the mayor and the sheriff, 
with copies to the chief of police and the county board chairman, re- 
ferring to the broadcast and warning, as Desmond put it— 


* * * That we expected that any damage which would be 
done, would be reimbursed, if any of the mob—if anything 
that happened down there would cause damage to our 
property. 

Mr. KenNepy. You said any of the mob. 

Mr. Desmonp. Well, anything that might have occurred 
down there, because we expected in view of that program 
that there would be a number of people down there at the dock. 

Mr. Kennepy. You expected mob violence down there 3 
days before? 

Mr. Desmonp. Well, no. We didn’t know what to expect, 
but we felt that we would have to protect our interests by send- 
ing that letter under the statute of Wisconsin which requires 
notice to be sent to the mayor and also to the sheriff (p. 9138). 


The company did subsequently sue the city of Sheboygan for dam- 
ages “caused by its failure to provide protection for the unloading 
of the clay” (p. 9505), Conger testified, a suit still pending at the 
time of the committee hearings. 

The same day the letter was written, the UAW’s flotilla put out 
to sea from Sheboygan Harbor. Its success was somewhat qualified, 
Treuer recalled : 


* * * Of the six boats, sir, three foundered before they 
ever got too far away, and one of the fellows got tired of 
waiting and he went fishing, and only two boats did go out to 
meet the clay boat when it came in (p. 9157). 


Chief picket captain Konec, who was in one of the boats, testified 
that contact was made about a mile out; his craft circled the Fosswm, 
and he held aloft a sign “advertising that the sailors on that boat 
were carrying clay for a strike plant” (p. 8598). In addition, leaf- 
lets expanding on this theme and printed in Norwegian and German, 
as well as in English, were tossed aboard by the UAW boatmen. 

In Treuer’s broadcast the next night reporting on the expedition, 
he declared that no attempt was made to detain or interfer with the 
boat, pointing out that the foreign sailors were “prevented by law 
from refusing to handle the cargo” (p. 9157). 

The Fossum’s docking came at a time destined to draw maximum 
public attention, not only because of the Fourth of July holiday week- 
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end but because the following week, by custom, most Sheboygan 
plants, not including the Kohler Co., shut down for their annual 
vacation. 

On the Fourth itself, according to Treuer, the city of Sheboygan had 
provided its annual fireworks display adjacent to the dock site, and 
the holiday spirit was still reflected in the crowds, men, women, and 
children, which turned up at the clay dock the next day, July 5, the 
time scheduled for the unloading of Kohler’s consignment from 
England. 

Mayor Ploetz recollected that— 


The people were all, comparatively, in a peaceful, jovial 
mood, They were milling around; they were talking; they 
were laughing; they were joking (p. 9443). 


How many were spectators there out of curiosity, as opposed to 
strikers, was a subject of contention. 

Donald Rand, saying that just about everyone in town was at the 
site at one time or other during the day, asserted that neither strikers 
nor nonstrikers were there “as such”; on the other hand, Heimke, then 
police captain of the city, noticed that there were “quite a few” union 
buttons, and that the spectators hung about the “fringes,” whereas 
“immediately in the center, the core of the activity, the majority of 
them were Kohler strikers” (p. 9316). 

The chronology of the day, as compiled from the testimony of more 
than a dozen eyewitnesses to one or another of its manifold twists 
and turns, began around 7 a.m. with the arrival at the dock area of 
the contractor on the unloading job and the vanguard of his equip- 
ment, some dump trucks, a crane, and a couple of tractors in all. 
Peter Buteyn, the head of the firm, was preceded to the scene by his 
brother Cornelius, otherwise known as “Happy,” and arrived to find 
“Happy” already involved in an argument. Happy recalled that his 
protagonists were Rand, a fellow international representative, Ray 
Majerus, and Ed Kalupa, a union steward, that they asked him why 
he would not “cooperate,” and that Rand and Kalupa in particular 
warned that if he did not they would “* * * pull out all the stops 
to prevent the loading and unloading of the clay” (p. 9182). 

and testified that he “didn’t believe” he had threatened to “pull 
out the stops” in his talk with Happy, although he thought Kalupa 
“may have.” 

The kind of cooperation he had in mind, he told the committee, 
was a refusal by the truckdrivers to cross the picket lines “at the 
Kohler plant.” Such a refusal would plainly render unloading of 
the clay boat futile: 


* * * T explained to them that by the unloading of the 
clay, if they intended to take it into the Kohler plant, there 
was the possibility, of course, that they would cross our 
picket lines (p. 9225). 


Rand estimated the number of people at the dock site at this early 
hour at. around 12 to 15, but asserted that they were not picketing. 
Peter Buteyn, on the contrary, remembered not only “a lot” of = 
tators, but at the dock entrance itself a picket line dresty assembled, 
primarily Kohler strikers, he declared. 

Rand asked Peter Buteyn, too, why he would not “cooperate,” the 
latter testified, recalling that his answer was that he had financial 
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obligations as well as an obligation to Kohler, which, over a period of 
20 years, “had treated me as fair as any organization could” (p. 9184). 
Rand, he said, then told him that— 


* * * Certainly a loan from the union could be made pos- 
sible in order to take care of that period if I refused to un- 
load the boat * * * (p. 9185). 


Rand was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you assume the union would put up 
money for him? 

Mr. Ranp. [have no right to assume that. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did you have in mind when you said 
you + tins going to help him out with his financial obliga- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Ranp. Frankly, I had no specific point of view at that 
time (p. 9227). 


The chat was interrupted, Buteyn testified, when the remainder of 
his caravan pulled in. Because his drivers were Teamster members, 
Buteyn explained, only those who had volunteered had been assigned 
to the clay boat project; those who had objected had been found 
other work for a few days. When the first man in line got out of his 
truck and walked through the pickets into the dock area, he said, 
Rand followed him in; after a minute they came out together. The 
driver then told Buteyn that Rand had asked him not to try to go 
through again; Buteyn thereupon instructed all his drivers to stay 
put in their cabs “until this thing was in more orderly fashion that 
morning” (p. 9183). 

A third principal in the clay-boat affair who also appeared on the 
scene early, around 7:15 a.m., was Kohler plant manager Biever. The 
two international representatives, Rand and Majerus, he asserted, 
would not permit him into the dock area, but he and two company 
employees with him got a key for another gate from the office of the 
owner of the dock property. Inside, Biever said, he conferred with the 
Fosswm’s officers, inspected some of the cargo, and also talked with 
Happy Buteyn, who “stated, as I remember it, that he thought we 
were going to have some trouble” (p. 9473). Biever gave Happy his 
newly acquired gate key and rode out through the main gate after, he 
recalled, two néheunae had opened the way for his car. 

This, the first of three trips Biever was to make to the dock area that 
day, was also to be the least eventful. 

Between 8 and 8:30 a.m. the dock area began to magnetize Sheboy- 
gan’s notables even as later that day it would prove irresistible to sev- 
eral thousand plain citizens. As they respectively recalled it to the 
committee, around that time the mayor arrived; Police Chief Wagner 
arrived; Police Sergeant Zimmerman arrived; and union publicity 
man Treuer arrived—almost simultaneously, he said, with a station 
wagon bearing Biever, Desmond, and two Kohler time-study men, 
Paul Jacobi and Joseph Born. 

Chief Wagner’s visit was stirred by a telephone call from Sergeant 
Zimmerman reporting that trouble was brewing. Wagner said, he 
told Zimmerman to get down there with as many men as he could 
Spare and not to dismiss the No. 3, or midnight-to-8 shift, some 15 
officers in all. At the scene, the chief said, he found some 200 people 
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“scattered about” the roadway, 19 pickets blocking the entranceway 
to the dock, and 12 to 15 pieces of Buteyn equipment lined up on the 
street outside. 

Wagner testified that he checked the first four drivers in the column 
and was told by each that he would not cross the picket line. There 
was no doubt that there was such a picket line, he said, and that it was 
being directed by Donald Rand. 

As Robert Treuer interpreted the mood at the dock when he ar- 
rived, a semipicnic atmosphere prevailed. Across the street, he said, 
stood some 100 to 200 people; some were sitting on the armory lawn. 
At the entrance to the dock some 30 to 40 people, he recalled, were 
“walking around” trying to get a look inside the dock entrance. 

This calm was shattered almost instantaneously, Treuer declared, 
when the station wagon bearing Biever and his three companions drove 
into the open area of the dock. The very appearance of these four 
men, Treuer indicated, was bound to inflame the onlookers. 

First to emerge, he recalled, were time-study men Born and Jacobi: 


There was a bit of hooting going on from the people in the 
open gate, saying “Here come the speed kings. Here come the 
speed kings” (p. 9165). 

Jacobi, Treuer said, walked up “pretty close” to where his unadmir- 
ing audience stood at the gate, and started taking pictures, and Des- 
mond, who stepped out of the car next, began “to write down what 
obviously were the names of people whom he recognized” (p. 9166). 


Biever, the fourth and last occupant of the station wagon, Treuer 
declared, capped matters : 


Then the person who was probably the most hated individ- 
ual in the whole Kohler strike stepped out of that car, and 
the people that were there started yelling “Butcher, Butcher 
Boy” (p. 9166). 


Treuer, noting that the crowd’s label for Biever had its roots in his 
alleged firing of the first shot in the 1934 strike, gave yet another rea- 
son for its animosity. This was Biever’s first public appearance, he 
declared, since he had evaded seven attempts to subpena him for the 
NLRB hearings, which had just then gone into recess. Biever’s ab- 
sence had been noted in the press, Treuer added, and he had not yet 


been successfully served; as a result, his showing up at the clay dock 
had an electrifying effect : 


* * * T think if you had dropped a bomb in that crowd, 
you couldn’t have done a better job, because the people 
streamed to the doorway to get a look at Mr. Biever, and 
everyone was pushing everyone else for a position of a few 
inches of space in there to get a good look (p. 9168). 


Lyman Conger attributed his colleague’s absence from the NLRB 
hearings to the fact that “he had left on a short vacation trip” (p. 
9593). When Biever heard on the radio that he was being sought, 
Conger added, he cut short his holiday and came back, by which time 
the NLRB hearing had recessed. Then “some other things came 
UP Conger declared, and Biever did not actually testify before the 

LEB until another month or two had passed. 

The scene at the clay dock as it appeared from the station wagon 
was sketched by Biever and Deanna On this, his second trip to 
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the site, Biever said, the picket line had grown “much larger,” some 
35 to 50 people in a “close, tight” line “impossible” to get through; 
Desmond recalled that one man had “cursed” at him, threatening him 
with a “black eye or something like that,” if he approached. 

As to the special greeting for Biever, it had fallen on oblivious 
ears: 


Senator Munpr. You didn’t hear anybody call you butcher 
boy down there? 

Mr. Brever. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Any time during the day ? 

Mr. Biever. No,sir. I mquired from these other men that 
were with me and they all stated that they did not hear any 
such words (p. 9475). 


Inside the dock area Biever, Desmond, and Born conferred with 
Peter Buteyn, who by now had grown acutely uneasy about his equip- 
ment lined up outside on Pennsylvania Avenue, and asked to be re- 
lieved of the unloading job. Biever thereupon requested the use of 
Buteyn’s trailer to move the company’s own crane down from the 
plant, and Buteyn agreed. 

In removing his equipment, Buteyn testified, he unloaded from the 
trailer two very small Kohler-owned tractors, generally used in the 
hatch of the ship, and ran them inside the dock area. Before he could 
do this, Buteyn said, he had to contend for 15 minutes with the people 
blocking the entrance, but assistance came to the rescue. 

In the conflicting testimony given about the nature of this help, a 
relatively minor matter, may be seen the extent of the committee’s 
task in ascertaining the facts. Desmond, who testified that he was 
right at the spot, declared that the helper was a policeman, who had 
to “forcibly” make the people move. Buteyn himself, on the other 
hand, remembered that a sympathetic “picket captain” talked to 
someone on the picket line, came back and said to him, “OK, run it 
in” (p. 9186). 

With his men and equipment now gone, Buteyn left the area. 
Biever, however, found egress something of a problem. 

On the station wagon’s way out of the dock area, Desmond recalled, 
Born was driving, Jacobi was on his right, and he and Biever were 
in the back seat, Biever in back of the driver. At the gate, he said, 
the crowd would not move to allow the car’s passage; they paid no 
heed when he got out and asked them to. At that point, Desmond 
invoked police help, and Sergeant Zimmerman “forced the pickets 
to move.” As the car inched through, he added, people— 


* * * were turning on the door that I was next to in an 
attempt to get it open, and they opened it to some extent, and 
I pulled the door shut and flipped down the latch so that the 
door would not open. 

* * * they were kicking and spitting on it, and jiggling 
the car * * * (p. 9145). 


As the station wagon turned into Pennsylvania Avenue, passing 
the curb line, Desmond continued— 


* * * a woman came over and draped herself on the hood 
* * * We proceeded to go through, and as we were going 
someone struck the left front window, where Mr. Born was 
driving and shattered the door glass, 
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* * * they were yelling at us, and calling us names, and 
they were shaking the car, and we finally proceeded to go 
through the area and got out of that immediate vicinity (p. 
9145). 

Desmond declared that “by and large, most of them or a lot of 
them” were Kohler strikers, and that Rand and Majerus were also 
there. 

Robert Treuer’s account of the incident was as follows: 


* * * the people were packed in there like sardines. The 
police officers came along and opened a path. * * * 

* * * The car started to pull through, I think before the 
path was completely cleared. 

* * * the next thing I saw was this woman was upon the 
hood of the car. I can’t tell you how she got there, whether 
she was struck, which I doubt, or whether she had slipped 
up on the hood, or just how it happened. I do not know. 

But I do know how it must have looked to the majority of 
the spectators who were across the street. They didn’t have 
side views. They had a frontal view of the car, of the hood of 
the car, and the woman, and to them it must have looked 
terrible, because a shout went up. 

You could hear the roaring. It was like waves, and the 

yeople surged across the street, and there was a shout, 
*There’s Biever, Biever has done it again” (p. 9171). 


Police Sergeant Zimmerman recalled : 


* * * « big turmoil started that he ran her over, and 
shouting, “Arrest him” and “Arrest him,” and I didn’t even 
have a chance to determine whether she was injured or not. 

“es apad they whisked her into the crowd * * * (p. 
9361). 


Treuer declared that with this incident “* * * the entire atmos- 
phere that morning changed” (p. 9179). 

Later, Zimmerman testified, the Sheboygan County district attorney 
was asked to issue a warrant against the driver of the station wagon 
and refused. Zimmerman said he did not know whether the woman 
was a striker, a striker’s wife, “or who.” But, he declared, she was 
“quite active” in demonstrations—after the clay boat affair. 

Away from the clay dock, in midmorning, word began to spread 
that the scene of yesterday’s Fourth of July gala had taken on a less 
jovial aspect. The local radio station interrupted its regular pro- 
grams with frequent bulletins. Sergeant Zimmerman telephoned 
headquarters to report on the station wagon fracas. At headquarters 
Chief Wagner filled in Mayor Ploetz. Also at the police station 
were some 12 to 15 officers of the midnight-to-8 a.m, shift, whom the 
chief had earlier ordered held in reserve. 

Wagner testified that he and Ploetz discussed the company’s letter 
of the previous Saturday, demanding protection against “mob or 
riot interference,” and that the mayor “* * * mentioned that he 
didn’t like the idea of the Kohler Co. making demands on the city of 
Sheboygan, and not wanting to settle the strike” (p. 9404). 

Further, the chief recalled, the mayor ordered him to send home 
the shift which he had been keeping in reserve, saying that he would 
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go to the dock and take charge himself. The mayor, in his appear- 
ance before the committee, denied this, asserting that Wagner had 
not even told him of the Kohler Co.’s decision to use its own equip- 
ment and personnel to unload the clay boat. 

Ploetz, who had taken office just 3 months previously after a cam- 
paign in which labor endorsed his candidacy, and who, like Sheriff 
Mosch, had been an eyewitness to the 1934 strike episode, asserted that 
“bloodshed” might well have ensued if the clay ton unloading had 
been attempted— 


* * * it takes two to have, shall we say, a fight, and if the 
attempt would have been made to unload the clay, it would 
have excited the people that were in sympathy not to have 
the clay unloaded, and one thing perhaps would have led to 
another (p. 9446). 


One thing did, beyond question, lead to another at the clay dock 
area in the hour before noon on July 5, 1955. At about 11, Robert 
Treuer testified, curiosity and interest had already begun to blend into 
excitement when the honking of horns heralded the arrival of the 
Kohler Co. crane, pulled up on a big truck driven by company 
personnel, As it reached the middle of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
started to turn in to the dock area, Treuer recalled, “the crowd 
swarmed around it and stopped it” (p. 9173). 

By the time he made his way to the immobilized and surrounded 
equipment the tires had been punctured, Treuer said, and gasoline 
was on the street—the result of the puncturing of the tank. The fire 
department arrived to wash down the street, and with that came 
more people. 

From farther away, Peter Buteyn, too, had watched the fate of his 
truck*and trailer. When the equipment was brought into the area, 
he said some 300 to 400 people were present, and he had the bitter 
satisfaction of the vindication of his prophecy to Kohler officials that 
the unloading of the clay boat would be impossible under the prevailing 
conditions. 


Mr. Kennepy. How did they think they would be able to 
do it if you were unable to do it? 

Mr. Peter Buteryn. I couldn’t answer that, Mr. Kennedy; 
I don’t know (p. 9187.) 


Biever, along with Desmond, was also an interested onlooker when 
the equipment arrived. From a car about a block away from the 
dock gate, Biever testified— 


* * * We could see our truck being attacked. They were 
milling around, a large crowd—probably at that time 500 or 
700—milling around the machine, and we could distinctly see 
one of the men being dragged out of the truck cab (p. 9474). 


There were three Kohler people in the cab, Biever said, and the 
man who was pulled out was Tom Shields, the company’s construction 
manager. They waited for Shields as he walked up the hill toward 
their car, Biever recalled, and picked him up: 


* * * the man was very badly beaten. He was staggering. 
He was just completely beaten (p. 9474). 
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Desmond was less sweeping in his diagnosis of Shields’ condition: 


* * * T don’t know whether he was badly hurt. I think 
his glasses were broken if I am not mistaken, and probably I 
think he mentioned a pen was broken, and I am not even sure 
the glasses were. 

He was hit, and I suppose he felt it, but he was not maimed 
or I don’t think he was cut or anything (p. 9146). 


Biever and Desmond drove Shields to police headquarters, and 
Wagner’s help was requested for the two Kohler men still in the cab 
of the truck at the dock site, who Biever noted with some prescience, 
“were going to be severely beaten, also” (p. 9474). 

Wagner assigned them the services of City Detective Stubbler, and 
in Stubbler’s own green car, Biever went on, not a police car as the 
union later maintained, they returned to the dock area. A barricade 
had been thrown across Pennsylvania Avenue, Desmond recalled, 
and the police would not let them through until they recognized 
Stubbler, who was in plain clothes. Thereupon the car drove up to 
where the equipment stood. Stubbler got out, Desmond said, and— 


* * * Don Rand came over and cursed at him and said, 
“What is the idea of bringing Biever down here? Do you 
want to create a riot?” 

At that point, he then talked to Sergeant Zimmerman, I 
think, it was some policeman, and there were people surging 
around the car. One of them attempted to reach in on the 
left-hand side, the driver’s side, and get at Mr. Biever. 


Biever’s own recollection of this critical turn of events was as 
follows: 


They surrounded the car. They rocked the car and threat- 
ened to tip it over. One man, Rudolph Gunderson, reached 
into the front seat, where Stubbler had been driving; I sat 
directly back of that in the back seat. He reached in to 
turn the window down, but I tried to turn the window back 
up. 
He was punching, when he got the window open, punching 
and clawing, trying to get meout of there (p. 9474). 


Gunderson, a striker, was not Biever’s only problem at the time, 
Desmond testified : 


* * * Roger Bliss was also there, and he cursed at us and 
at Mr. Biever, and he told him to come outside and he was 
going to do something to him, and the exact words I don’t 
remember (p. 9147). 


Rand agreed that he had said something to Stubbler to the effect 
quoted by Desmond, explaining : 


* * * T thought it was very stupid of anybody to bring 
Mr. Biever of all people into that crowd. They drove right 
down into the middle of the crowd * * * (p. 9236). 


Sergeant Zimmerman, too, felt that Biever’s appearance was a mis- 
take, and that it seemed to “excite the crowd” (p. 9359) more than 
anything else. 
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Desmond gave added witness to the crowd’s reaction : 


Mr. Kennepy. At that point, they really disliked Mr. 
Biever and the Kohler Co., those people down at the dock. 
It was fairly obvious to you by this time ? 

Mr. Desmonp. If that wasn’t dislike, I would hate to see 
what dislike is. I actually was in fear of my life at the 
moment, 

Mr. Kennepy. They really felt very strongly about it? 

Mr. Desmonv. They certainly did (p, 9147). 


Having decided, in Biever’s words, that there “wasn’t anything 
more that we could do” (p. 9475), he, Desmond, and Stubbler made 
a move to depart. It wasno easy matter, Desmond recalled : 


* * * Detective Stubbler got in the car again, and we 
backed up and they were shaking the car, and pounding 
on it, and rocking it and finally managed to inch his way 
through out of the area (p. 9147). 


Later, Biever said, he learned that the two Kohler men in the cab 
of the truck were rescued by police. As for the beleaguered equip- 
ment, he disposed of this problem b paying another call on Police 
Chief Wagner, who quoted Biever as follows: 


He said, “We're going to leave that equipment set where it 
is, and do with it what you want to” (p. 9405). 


Wagner’s response was to get in touch with his subordinate, Police 
Captain Steen Heimke, who recalled that he had been working in his 
bacteviand when the call to duty came. After a personal survey of 
the dock area, where, he said, “I was surprised to see what I considered 
a mob down there out of control” (p. 9313). He so reported first to 
Wagner and then to Mayor Ploetz: 


* * * He said, “What has to be done?” I told him the first 
thing we have to do is get the equipment out of the middle 
of the road, because that is the center of attraction and the 
item that is holding the mob intact. I told him he should get 
in touch with the Buteyn brothers, who, I thought at that 
time, had control of the equipment; at which time he did call 
the Buteyns (p. 9313). 


As Peter Buteyn remembered the telephone conversation, he first 
explained to Heimke that he did not feel responsible for moving the 
equipment, having “leased” it to the Kohler Co. The mayor then 


got on, Buteyn said, and demanded that he remove the equipment as a 
“hazard.” 


* * * T said, “I have taken all the demands for 1 day that I 
will take, whether you be mayor or anyone else.” 

He said, “I will have a few policemen come over there and 
pick you up and put you in jail.” 

I said, “It might be safer there than on the streets of She- 
boyan” (p. 9188) 


At this poimt, Buteyn recalled, the mayor changed his demand to 
an appeal, asking Buteyn as a “favor” to call the Kohler Co. and get 
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its consent to the removal of the equipment he had turned over to it. 
The company’s response, Buteyn said, was as follows: 


* * * They said, “Pete, if you want to move that equip- 
ment, it is your responsibility. We are not going to tell you 
to move it. We are not going to tell you not to move it. It 
is up to you. If you want to volunteer your services to the 
city of Sheboygan or the mayor, it is up to you entirely” (p. 
9188). 

With this, Buteyn noted, he called the mayor and said he would 
volunteer to remove the equipment if he received police protection, 
which was thereupon promised. 

By now, Buteyn testified, he had already been apprised of the ex- 
tent of the damage to the 27 tons of equipment standing awash on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. All the truck’s air hoses, which contolled the 
braking mechanism, had been cut; of its 18 tires, about 10 had been 
punctured and flattened; the gas tank had also been punctured; an 
inch rod had been pushed through the radiator, distributor wires and 
lights had been pulled off, and the truck’s windows had been shat- 
tered. Beyond the damage was the potential peril: 


* * * The only thing that held the truck there was the fact 
of the terrific load on that and the flat tires. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, if it started rolling, it 
would have created quite a bit of havoc in a crowd like that? 

Mr. Perer Burern. Correct (p. 9189). 


Buteyn said he called a tire shop to pick up 10 or 12 spare tires and 
went down to the dock area. By the time the pickup came in, the 
mayor was also on hand with a loudspeaker truck, “a very fine ice 
cream sound truck,” police Captain Heimke told the committee, which 
he had suggested bringing in lacking any other instructions from 
the mayor. 

The mayor, Heimke declared, had been busy in other directions, 
holding a tete-a-tete about a block away from the center of activity 
with County Sheriff Mosch. Heimke testified that after he himself 
had taken a look at the “mob area,” he wandered back toward where 
the mayor and sheriff were talking, catching a snatch of their con- 
versation as he approached from the rear— 


* * * T heard the mayor say to the sheriff, “How much are 
you obligated to the union for?” (p. 9313). 


In his appearance before the committee, Mayor Ploetz denounced 
Heimke as a “perjurer,” declaring that he had never made such a 
statement to the sheriff, or anything similar to it, either that day or 
any other day, and producing a supporting affidavit from Sheriff 
Mosch, who had testified prior to Seeks and since returned to 
Wisconsin. 

Even as Sheriff Mosch had received financial support from his ad- 
mirers in the labor movement in his campaign the previous fall, 
Ploetz acknowledged that he, too, got tangible io in his campaign 
for mayor in April 1955. Mosch’s contribution had come from local 
833; Ploetz had received none from the union, he testified, but $185 
from the Sheboygan County Farm-Labor Political League. Mem- 
bers of local 833 had, he said, distributed literature and lent “general 
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support”; one of his brothers was a member of the local, and a 
striker. 
Ploetz noted : 


* * * T think that any candidate running for any office con- 
siders himself quite fortunate to get the endorsement from as 
many groups as he possibly can (p. 9442). 


In his handling of the clay dock affair, Ploetz declared, his “prime 
concern” had been “not to have anybody injured down there or killed 
down there” (p. 9432). It was for this reason, he said, that when he 
addressed the crowd around the marooned equipment, using the sound 
truck, he assured his listeners that the clay would not be unloaded 
unless “the safety of the people and welfare was not in jeopardy,” and 
that the Kohler Co.'s crane “should go back to the Kohler Co., because, 
after all, it was Kohler property” (p. 9443). 

Police Captain Heimke, meanwhile, had some notions of his own as 
to how the microphone might be beneficially employed. By this time, 
he testified, he had gone home to change into uniform and return to 
find that the “entire area was out of control” (p. 9313) ; he estimated 
the size of the crowd at more than 1,500. 

Heimke said he spotted local 833 president Graskamp, and asked if 
he would appeal to the crowd to go home so that the situation could 
be cleared up. Heimke recalled Crisleaiat said he had nothing to do 
with the crowd and was not responsible for these people. Heimke 
said he made a similar request to Donald Rand and received the same 
response. Rand disputed him, saying that he had urged people to 

o home and that at his urging, Emil Schuette, now president of the 

heboygan County Labor Gouncil, made a speech urging the crowd 
to disperse. Rand’s position was bolstered by an affidavit submitted 
by Schuette. 

In the interim Peter Buteyn was having his problems removing the 
truck and trailer. No sooner would one spare tire be put on, he re- 
called, than it would be flattened. This happened three or four times, 
Buteyn said, and three or four times he warned the mayor that he 
would quit. The mayor, he said, “pleaded with me to stay and try it 
again” (p. 9190). 

Heimke, too, had words for the mayor: 


Mr. Hermmxe. Some action is better than no action, and so 
I suggested to the mayor that we probably would get the fire 
department down there to clear the area with fire hoses, so 
that we could get to work on this equipment and move it out 
of the area. 

Mr. Kennepy. You wanted to use fire hoses on the people? 

Mr. Heme. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that what you suggested ? 

Mr. Hermxe. That was vetoed (p. 9316). 


Heimke noted that he personally “took quite a beating” that after- 
noon, being punched a shoved. Asked if he had made any arrests 
at all at the scene or subsequently, he replied in the negative, explain- 
ing ~y the matters would have had to be taken to court and a case 
proved. 

_ As the afternoon deepened, Peter Buteyn started making progress 
in removing the equipment: the truck’s tires, he recalled, began to be 
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changed “a little faster than what they were being made flat again” 
(p. 9190). At length, he said, he hit upon the ultimate solution. He 
telephoned the county highway department and asked for a truck 
to pull out the equipment, The trucks were hooked on and Buteyn 
himself drove them off, at around 5:45 p.m., he recalled. 

Brother Happy, whom he had asked to come down and drive out 
the two small Kohler-owned tractors parked inside the dock area in 
the early morning, had less luck. His way was blocked by _— 
at the dock entrance, and the mayor, who, Happy testified, had 
originally given his approval of this phase of the operation, ordered 
him to give up because he was “inciting a riot” (p. 9192). Comply- 
ing, Happy then walked back to his own truck, en route getting 
“kicked severely in my legs” and also incurring, he recalled, a string 
of epithets from Donald Rand. 

The total damage to his equipment, Peter Buteyn estimated, was 
between $6,000 and $7,000, including injury to five engines because 
of the insertion of “some foreign material” (p. 9194). Insurance, he 
said, covered only part of the cost. 

The removal of the Buteyn equipment from Pennsylvania Avenue 
cleared neither the air nor the crowds at the dock area. It was not 
until after the union’s evening broadcast, Treuer testified, that the 
police “issued an appeal for strikebreakers or nonstrikers, as you wish, 
to please not come down there, because they were aggravating the 
situation” (p. 9175). 

In the course of the evening, Police Captain Heimke reported, 
windows were broken in the two houses across the street from where 
the crane had been disabled and the only car parked in the block, one 
owned by a Kohler worker, was overturned. 

Two nonstrikers retained personal mementos of the clayboat affair. 
A man named Grunewald, Heimke testified, was mobbed, his face 
bloodied and bruised and his eyes blackened. John Elsesser, as noted 
previously the victim of various earlier acts of vandalism and intimi- 
dation, had the windows of his car smashed, the fenders, hood and 
trunk kicked at, the entire vehicle rendered in need of refinishing. 
Elsesser testified that he, his wife, his wife’s aunt, and his three 
children had decided to go for a ride around the lake, a “nice ride 
for the children,” and that though he had heard of the crowd down 
0 the oer he “did not think there would be that many people” 

p. 8680). 

The union in denying responsibility for the events of July 5, 1955, 
pointed to the NLKEB trial examiner’s intermediary report which ob- 
served that the Kohler Co. had failed to follow icaah. “either in 
brief or in oral argument” (p. 9942) on its charge that the union was 
responsible for the clayboat incident. 

Physical manifestations of hostility between opposing factions in 
the Kohler-UAW strike gradually petered out after the clayboat 
clash, the only noteworthy exception being in February 1956, at a 
local establishment known as Root’s Bowling Alley. Desmond testi- 
fied that the company’s recreation program included a number of 
bowling teams banded in a “good fellowship league,” and that on 
the night in question several of them went to Root’s to participate in 
the city’s annual 2-day bowling tournament. 

Desmond, receiving reports that “a very large number of strikers” 
had heckled the company teams, went to see for himself the follow- 
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ing night, and while sitting behind one of the alleys was “hit behind 
the head by somebody.” In the “general melee,” he said, Kohler 
bowlers were kicked and pushed, and a striker told him personally: 


If the lights go out, there will be a dead lawyer around 
here (p. 9152). 


Conger recalled that at an earlier tournament in which he himself 
had bowled he was “* * * harassed for 2 hours by a gang of strikers 
shouting such epithets as slimy Conger, stinky Conger, egghead, 
old crow, and many others of similar import” (p. 9503). 

Donald Rand testified that he was at Root’s on one of the two nights 
“to make sure that none of our people got into any difficulty,” having 
been informed by telephone that Desmond “was down there taking 
down names or some such thing” and that a “bunch of policemen” were 
“secreted in various sections of the street” (p. 9291). He estimated 
that 8 or 10 strikers were present. One, he said, was Roger Bliss, who 
got into an altercation with a plainclothesman outside, claiming 
that the man had jumped him. Rand recalled that he had advised 
Bliss not to resist arrest, and that charges against him were later 
dropped. 

Reviewing the lengthy period of violence and vandalism through 
which Sheboygan had passed, Mayor Ploetz declared that he could 
not have done “any more than I did” to cope with it. 


Mr. Kennepy. You were working with the other law- 
enforcement officials in the area? 

Mr. Prorerz. Yes, Mr. Kennedy, I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. It seems to me that it is a most unusual law- 
enforcement program that you have out there. 

For instance, in the middle of the strike while these acts 
of vandalism were going on, and there was this bitter feeling 
between the strikers and nonstrikers, the sheriff, who is in 
charge of the whole area, receives a major financial contribu- 
tion from the union. In the meantime, the chief of police in 
charge of Kohler Village is working for the village in which 
Kohler Co. pays 80 percent of the taxes, and 2 out of 3 work 
for the Kohler Co., and therefore his salary is being paid by 
the company. 

During this same period of time, you are receiving support 
from the union, and receiving financial support from an or- 
ganization that is closely associated with the union. 

The deputy chief of police in the city of Sheboygan is hav- 
ing conferences with the representatives of the Kohler Co. 
about putting a tap on the union telephones, and the chief of 
police is having another conversation about putting a bug in 
the room of the union headquarters. 

It seems to me that you have five people working out there, 
and it is not the closest and most amicable relationship that 1 
ever heard of. 

Mr. Prorerz. Well, Mr. Kennedy, if you could have lived up 
in Sheboygan during this time, perhaps you could have a 
better insight of the story (p. 9449). 


The basic complexion of the battle between union and eompany had 
begun to change by mid-1955. In this seeond phase, the UAW’s 
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weapon was economic pressure, via a nationwide campaign against 
Kohler products. 

That this campaign constituted a boycott the union readily 
acknowledged. What was in dispute between company and union was 
the nature and extent of the boycott, the manner in which it was con- 
ducted, and the original motivation behind it. The union, noting 
that it turned to this means only after the growing realization that the 
company did not want to bargain with it at all, asserted that its intent 
was to compel the company to bargain ; the company, on the other hand, 
charged that the union’s purpose was, in Conger’s words, to place 
Kohler “under sentence of economic death” (p. 9506). He conceded, 
however, that the company had successfully weathered the boycott’s 
economic effects—a conclusion which the union also admitted. 

Signs of this major tactical shift to the economic front appeared 
as early as the autumn of 1954, when at the end of September local 
833’s weekly publication, the Kohlerian—a name since changed to the 
Reporter—noted a statement by UAW Regional Director Kitzman and 
State and county CIO officials calling on not only union members and 
their families but the public as well to refrain from buying Kohler 
ware. A convention of the State Industrial Union Council (CIO) at 
the end of October passed a resolution similar in nature, but with the 
difference that union workers were asked to refrain also from “install- 
ing” Kohler products. 

Leo Brierather, who was put in immediate command as local 833’s 
“boycott coordinator,” testified that it was not until a membership 
meeting in March 1955, however, that the local “actually began talking 
about pursuing a boycott campaign” (p. 9647). The first step, he 
said, was to set up a “committee” to follow Kohler trucks; according 
to Lucius P. Chase, the company’s general counsel, this technique was 
in evidence in May. 

The union’s self-styled overall aim of “taking its case to the public” 
was initially implemented, Brierather testified, by a “terrific mailing 

rogram” on the basis of lists obtained from “all A.F. of L. central 
abor councils, from all UAW locals, from the steel union locals, and 
as many as we could possibly reach” (p. 9652). Subsequently, he 
said, the international UAW decided to have the mailings backed up 
by “personal contact,” and assigned Donald Rand. Rand’s function 
was described by his superior, Emil Mazey, as the handling of day-to- 
day operations; Mazey said that he himself was the UAW officer ulti- 
mately responsible for the boycott program. 

The local itself, Brierather estimated, had a boycott staff of 15 to 
25, international headquarters about 11 or 12 representatives. Kohler 
Counsel Chase described the boycott field staff as “professionals, mostly 
international representatives or regional organizers ;” beyond these, he 
said, “almost any paid employees of any union anywhere is likely to 

et into the act on occasion” (p. 9752). Conger noted that the VAW 
had divided the entire country into “boycott districts,” whose repre- 
sentatives operated “full time” (p. 9508). 

In and around Sheboygan County itself local 833’s boycott efforts 

arnered the active support of unions otherwise affiliated. A strike 
Ceokdenst on Station BHL early in the campaign reported— 


* * * the recent publicity given the Kohler strike through 
the clay boat situation has given the entire program a shot 
in the arm. * * * The willingness of organized labor to lend 
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a hand has certainly given us a lift in morale and, inciden- 
tally, has kept us busier than Edmund J. Biever dodging a 
National Labor Relations Board subpena (p. 9584). 


Rand described the scope of the boycott campaign as both printed 
and verbal. The first, he said, included distributing literature “deal- 
ing with the issues involved in the strike, the hardships of the people” 
(p. 9246), and an advertising program “advertising the fact that the 

ohler Co. is an unfair company” (p. 9247). The second took the 
form of a “direct approach to individuals and groups,” including, he 
said, other unions and plumbers’ conventions. City councils and 
State legislatures were also talked to, Mazey testified. 

‘Added to the printed and verbal forms of activity was a third; 
Rand affirmed that he had personally participated in groups carryin 
signs to the effect that “Kohler products are made by scabs” but woul 
not agree that these gatherings “were picket lines as such” (p. 9249). 

Rand declared that this particular form of endeavor had been 
engaged in at the start of the boycott but to his knowledge was no 
longer being done. Lucius Chase testified that there had been “no 
very recent instance, I mean within the last few months,” but added: 
“We never know when they have stopped something because it may 
start again” (p. 9790). 

The follow-the-truck campaign, Rand explained, had as its goal the 
ascertaining of where Kohler products went, in order to “try to de- 
velop some sort of a boycott program as such.” But, he added, this 
project was the local’s brainchild, and he knew of no set procedure the 
truck-followers were to follow. 

Brierather, shedding light on this point, testified that they carried 
“a few signs,” and literature which they distributed if “there was 
anybody there to take it.” In a few instances, he said, they picketed 
the truck destinations, but so far as he knew they made no effort 
either to induce the drivers to turn back or to force the trucks off the 
road; in fact, Brierather noted, his campaigners were specifically in- 
structed “to maintain a different distance” (p. 9649). 

A first-hand account of the work of the Sticnthe tone committee 
was provided by Roy Johnsen, one of its “dozen to 15 or 16” members. 
Johnsen testified that he volunteered for these missions to get “credit 
for picket duty,” since in order to receive strike assistance “we had 
to put in so many hours a week” (p. 9730). Expenses for the trips 
were also provided, he said, probably by the international “because 
I think our local is broke” (p. 9743). 

When he and his mates set out, Johnsen went on, they had no idea 
where they would end up. At the truck’s destination they would 
check in with the union and also “relate the Kohler story” to “who- 
ever would stop and talk to us” (p. 9728). They also picketed the 
truck’s delivery point, he said, but only at the time the truck was 
there, and not if it was pulled inside but only if they had “clear vision” 
of it (p. 9729). 

They also kept an eye on the unloading, Johnsen said, because the 
— of the boycott was “to find out the truth,” and the unions had 

eard rumors that the trucks were leaving the Kohler premises “half 
loaded, empty, and everything else” (p. 9745. He did not recall that 
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he had enga in any harassment of a truckdriver or that he had 
ever tried to force a truck off the road— 


It would be pretty foolish to try and force a “semi” off the 
road with a car (p. 9732). 


Introduced into the testimony was a written report by Johnsen to 
the union, a practice which he said he regularly pursued, concerning 
a truck-following trip to Iowa. Questioned about a notation that 
the driver was “scared stiff,” Johnsen opined: “Probably his con- 
science was bothering him” (p. 9741). 

Neither Rand nor Brierather felt that the follow-the-truck cam- 


paign amounted to much; Brierather dubbed it a downright “big 
op” (p. 9649) which was discontinued, he reckoned, after about 60 
days. 


As to the activities in which the follow-the-truck committeemen had 
engaged outside where the trucks were unloading, Walter Reuther 
testified that it was his understanding that they were not picketing 
but “demonstrating for the purpose of advertising” the boycott. He 
added : 


Maybe you start splitting hairs. I am not interested in 
that, really, because it gets no one anywhere, 

The facts are that they were supposed to be advancing a 
legitimate and legal primary consumer boycott. Sometimes 

ople are overly enthusiastic and they get a little bit out of 

unds. But where we found that was the case, we did every- 
thing we could to correct it as early as possible (p. 10010). 


After the failure of the truck campaign, “another gimmick, so to 
speak,” was hit upon, Brierather said, in the shape of caravans, also 
called “boycott on wheels.” As he described them, they were 1-day 
companionable affairs in which some 25 carloads of people would 
travel to Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, Appleton, and other commu- 
nities and drive through the main streets at key shopping hours, 
displaying large signs exhorting viewers not to buy Kohler products 
and distributing leaflets and handbills to the same effect. 

The strikers themselves supplied the cars and signs, Brierather 
added, and the local the gasoline. By arrangement, law-enforcement 
officials in the communities visited would provide “the proper right 
of way” for the parade, and in the few cases where permission to 
parade was refused the caravan members were allowed to distribute 
the literature, which the UAW international furnished. 

In its presentation of its side of the boycott story, the company took 
no note of these excursions, but attached far more weight than the 
union had to the follow-the-truck campaign, as did a number of 
truckdrivers who had been trailed. Kohiler testimony flatly labeled 
the campaigners’ activity at the unloading points as picketing; fur- 
ther, said Conger, one truck was followed to Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
“which is quite a ways for a truck to be followed” (p. 9787), another 
was “shot at” (p. 9507), and the homes of some truckdrivers were 
vandalized. 

Of about a dozen cases of so-called ambulatory picketing cited 
by Kohler witnesses, the two to which they devoted the most attention 
concerned a Milwaukee firm, F. R. Dengel Co., a Kohler distributor, 
and the Neis Co., a plumbing and heating contractor and customer 
of Dengel, located in nearby West Allis. 
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These cases were detailed to the committee by Kohler counsel Chase, 
who testified as to what he had heard about the cases. 

The incidents involving the Dengel and Neis firms took place within 
a week of each other ane as described by Chase, followed a similar 
pattern. Although in both cases the Kohler Co. itself was making 
the deliveries, Chase noted that the Neis Co. was not a direct customer 
of Kohler but of Dengel, therefore “our customer’s customer” and 
“twice removed from us.” He cited this as an example of picketing 
on what he called the “second level down” (p. 9787). 

The picketing at the Dengel Co., Chase recalled, first took place 
on May 25, 1955, with four pickets patroling back and forth at the 
end of the alley where the truck was being unloaded and calling the 
driver “abusive names;” later, he said, they were joined by UAW 
international representative Ray Majerus, who “loudly led the yell- 
ing.” Two days later, Dengel was again picketed, with Majerus once 
more present. This time, Thess noted, Desmond and two company 
men with cameras were on hand; Majerus warned one not to take any 
pictures of him or he would neither have the camera nor “appear in 
any court.” Further, said Chase, Majerus actually “grabbed at” the 
camera of the other man, whereupon two policemen pulled him away. 

That same morning, Chase testified, one of the pickets talked to 
drivers of other trucks present about “scabs” and “scabware,” and 
during the unloading, Roy C. Lane, president of Teamsters Local 200, 
“stood near the pickets and gestured local 200 drivers away” (p. 9756). 

Desmond himself testified that he and the photographers were at 
Dengel that day “* * * to record whatever was necessary in the way 
of evidence which would assist us at some later time if it became neces- 
sary to do anything about it” (p. 9778). 

Roy Johnsen of local 833’s Yollow-the-truck committee, although not 
one of the pickets named by Chase or Desmond, said that it was “very 
possible” when asked if he had picketed Dengel around June 1 of that 
year. 

Senator Curtis. Did you say anything to the people with 
the camera ? 

Mr. Jounsen. I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Did you say, “We don’t need cameras, 
We can smell you.” 

Mr. Jonnsen. That is possible (p. 9743). 


Johnsen also said it was “probably” true that someone of the people 
around the unloading dock at Dengel was called scabby, adding— 


* * * The word “scab” was used many times in this strike, 
and it is still going to be used (p. 9742). 


The Neis Co.’s unloading dock was picketed 4 days after the second 
Dengel episode by seven men led by UAW international representative 
Donald Rand, Chase testified, adding that Rand asked the proprietor 
not to accept the Kohler shipment and to stop handlin Kohler prod- 
ucts. When Neis refused, Chase reported, Rand took four pickets 
around the corner to the front of the Neis store, where they indulged 
in name-calling (p. 9757). Both this group of pickets and those left 
at the loading dock handed out circulars and told passersby not to buy 
Kohler ware, Chase said, and even after the Kohler truck had left, 
they remained at Rand’s orders, as a result of which another truck- 
driver refused to unload. 
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The picketing at Neis went on daily for several months, Chase said, 
adding: 


The actions were much the same, with occasional changes in 
the cast of characters. : 

As time went on the pickets became more bold, trespassing 
on the customer’s property to peer into the truck or into the 
warehouse in order to identify products being delivered and 
shipping data on the crates. They made detailed notes (p. 
9757). 


The chief bit of new data added to this account by eyewitness Des- 
mond was that while Rand was “positioning himself” in front of Paul 
Jacobi, the Kohler employee who was taking pictures— 


I got too close to him one time and he said “You better 
keep away from me, Desmond. I am looking for an oppor- 
tunity to get at you” (p. 9781). 


Rand remembered asking “somebody connected with” the Neis Co. 
to “consider the problems of the Kohler strikers,” (p. 9867), but could 
recall no discussion that day with Desmond. As for Jacobi, whom he 
characterized as the company’s “famous cameraman,” Rand identi- 
fied him as the same person who had “tried to provoke me into an in- 
cident” during the home demonstrations in Sheboygan, and that at the 
Neis Co. Jacobi and Desmond— 


* * * slowly went around the block. 

I don’t know what they were doing—trying to get more 
evidence to try to provoke us into certain acts. They weren’t 
successful (p. 9869). 


Kohler-owned vehicles were not the only targets of the union’s 
follow-the-truck campaign, Lyman Conger testified. Common car- 
riers transporting Kohler products were also subjected to the treat- 
ment, he declared, mentioning the J. L. Scheffler Co., which he said 
had its trucks not only followed but one shot at, its drivers victimized 
by vandals, and its Chicago unloading docks picketed. 

Testimony was heard from three Scheffler drivers, two of them mem- 
bers of Teamsters Local 56 in Sheboygan and the third a member 
of Teamsters Local 710 in Chicago. The two members of the She- 
boygan Teamsters local, Arthur Butzen and Joseph Schinabeck, testi- 
fied that its assistant business agent had given them permission to 
cross the Kohler picket line. The third driver, Leroy Taylor, testi- 
fied, that he had had received no definite instructions from his union, 
but that— 


* * * Mr. Scheffler had talked with the business agent of 
this local, of the Chicago local, and the business agent had 
made a statement to Mr. Scheffler that our union was not on 
strike and neither was the Scheffler Transport Co., and Mr. 
Scheffler instructed me to go into the plant (p. 9699). 


All three attested to experiences of a sort which, they said, had 
never befallen them prior to the strike. In March 1956 Schinabeck’s 
Main Street home in Sheboygan was paint-bombed, four jars’ worth, 
incurring $1,000 damage which, he testified, the Kohler Co. paid 
even no he was not in its employ. Butzen, who lives about a 
mile and half south of Sheboygan, suffered damage to his home on 
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three separate occasions in 1955, when two rocks were thrown Sone 
his picture window, when the same pane had a hole put through it by 
what “appeared to be a lead slug or probably a marble” (p. 9710), 
and finaly when three shotgun ‘blasts were fired through the front 
door and two into his car. 

Butzen also was shot at, he thought, while driving his Schefller 
truck to Chicago. He saw an approaching car put on bright head- 
lights, and as it came alongside his trailer, he heard a blast’ which 
he attributed to a blowout. He checked but found none, and con- 
tinued on. In Milwaukee, Butzen said, another Schefller driver 
caught up with him— 


* * * And he asked me if I was shot at on Highway 28. 
Well, I started thinking and, of course, I remember this blast, 
and he said he definitely was shot at because he had seen the 
blast or the flame come out of this car as it passed him 
(p. 9713). 


The next morning, Butzen continued, they heard that a farmhouse 
at the same location where the second driver had been shot at had 
had a window shot out that evening. 

Butzen offered the information that while he didn’t think “scab” 
was a term that could be applied to himself, “If I was called a strike- 
breaker, I would say that would be the correct name for me” (p. 
9719). He felt that there were “a lot of fellows that probably would 
have liked to have beaten me up,” because he was one of the first 
drivers in the Sheboygan area to cross the Kohler picket line. 

The third Scheffler driver, Leroy Taylor, then a Chicago resident, 
since of Sheboygan, testified to several separate highway incidents 
he had experienced while traveling the route between Kohler and 
Scheffler. First, he said, one rainy day a driver in a convertible with 
the top down and no license plate pulled in at the gas station where 
he was parked and cursed and swore at him, mentioning nothing 
about the Kohler Co., however. 


Mr. Kennepy. Just swearing at you ? 

Mr. Taytor. Just cursing and trying to aggravate us. 
Mr. Kennepy. For what reason did he say ? 

Mr. Taytor. He didn’t say, sir (p. 9701). 


With Taylor at the time, he recalled, was another Scheffler driver 
whom this car had “almost” run over just prior to the gas station 
encounter. Shortly thereafter, en route toward the Kohler Co., Tay- 
lor recalled, the same car drove up alongside him and a man next 
to the driver pitched a length of pipe at the cab of his tractor, hitting 
the door. 

On yet another night Taylor was coming down the road about 7 
miles from the Kohler plant, he said, when he passed a parked car 
which then put on its lights, as a signal he theorized, and almost im- 
mediately he came upon what looked like sawed tree stumps in the 
road; swerving to avoid them, he had a blowout and the fender was 
slightly damaged. 

In the fourth and final incident Taylor described, during the evenin 
rush hour on the north side of Milwaukee, a car with four people in it 
in front of him kept putting on its brakes, then would pull off on the 
shoulder of the road, then, when he passed, would cut him off. In this 
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instance, he said, he got the license number of the car and phoned 
the Stockville County sheriff’s department, also reporting the number 
to Kohler, which, he testified, found out that the license number was 
“definitely registered under a Kohler striker’s name” (p. 9708). 
Neither the company nor the sheriff’s department, however, could find 
a record of this Siviidlentt 

Of the three Scheffler witnesses, Taylor alone detailed his 5 
followed while transporting Kohler products. This, he estimated, 
occurred thrice in 3 months, without harassment. The first time, as 
he arrived at his destination, Chicago, he said, the seven occupants of 
a station wagon which had been bringing up the rear all the way from 
Kohler also pulled in, got out, and “started immediately picketing Mr. 
Scheffler’s trucking terminal” (p. 9700). They carried signs and dif- 
ferent banners, he recalled, proclaiming “something about seabs and 
not buying Kohler products and such as that,” talked with Scheffler, 
and remained for about an hour. 

Of the second major category of boycott activity listed by Donald 
Rand, the “direct approach to individuals and groups,” Kohler wit- 
nesses had much to say. To the specific recipients of this approach 
listed by Rand and Mazey, including other unions, plumbers’ conven- 
tions, city councils, and State legislatures, Lucius Chase added Kohler 
distributors, plumbing contractors, journeymen plumbers, architects, 
and home builders or owners. Chase asserted that a “boycott visit” 
to any of these people by a union representative “* * * however de- 
void of open threats, has an intimidating effect. Most people resent 
the implications and are strong enough to resist. Others are influ- 
enced” (p. 9760). 

On the government level, anti-Kohler resolutions which Lyman 
Conger described as “almost identical” in wording and therefore 
“plain evidence” that they had all been drafted “at the same place, 
the UAW boycott headquarters in Detroit” (p. 9507), were passed by 
one branch of a State legislature, one county board, and nine cities. 
Of this total of 11 resolutions, either naming Kohler or in effect di- 
rected against it, Chase said that 7 were subsequently rescinded or 
not implemented. 

The single State resolution, passed by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives, urged that all of the State’s purchasing officers and 
departments be instructed that— 


It is highly improper and undesirable to purchase any goods 
or services from strikebound firms, or firms convicted of un- 
fair labor practices who continue noncompliance with Federal 
labor laws and court orders; such as Kohler Co. * * * until 
the strike is settled (p. 9262). 


This resolution, Chase asserted, was “slipped through” on February 
23, 1956, under a suspension of the rules. Chase attributed this feat 
to the fact that this was the day after Washington’s Birthday and a 
legal holiday, with few legislators present; the minority leader, he 
declared, did not know that the resolution had been introduced, let 
alone passed, until the newspapers carried the word. The resolution 
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never became effective because it was acted on neither by the State 
senate nor the Governor, Chase noted, adding: 


It may be of interest that in a remodeling job of the state- 
house where the resolution was adopted, Kohler plumbing 
fixtures were used. That is a “plug,” Senator (p. 9773). 


The Los Angeles County Board adopted a resolution against the 
purchase of any goods or services from firms “presently violating 
Federal labor laws and court orders.” Passed on April 5, 1956, the 
resolution did not name Kohler nor, Chase asserted, did Kohler “fall 
within the terms, but union propaganda left no doubt concernin 
the target” (p. 9754). The measure was to take effect upon approva 
by the county counsel, who subsequently advised the board that it was 
“Tegal,” Chase said, and the board rescinded it 15 months after its 

assage. 

j Of the nine anti-Kohler resolutions passed by city councils, Chase 
counted four in Connecticut, in Waterbury, Ansonia, Bristol, and New 
Britain ; three in Massachusetts, in Boston, Lynn, and Worcester; and 
two in River Rouge and Lincoln Park, Mich. The “impetus” in both 
Massachusetts and Connecticut was credited by Chase to UAW inter- 
national representative Ovide Garceau. Of these nine resolutions, 
he said, all but those in New Britain, Boston, Lynn, and Worcester 
were either rescinded or blocked elsewhere along the municipal line. 

Even the three Massachusetts city resolutions which remained 

outstanding, Chase asserted— 


do not seem to have been effective. For example, Kohler 
fixtures were installed on the only municipal project in Lynn 
immediately after the resolution was passed (p. 9755). 


He noted that the passage of anti-Kohler resolutions was also sought, 
albeit unsuccessfully, from the Connecticut cities of New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Norwalk, Norwich, Shelton, and Torrington, and from 
the Milwaukee County Board, where the vote was 12 to 9 against. 
In addition, Chase charged that UAW and local union “political 
pressure” had also been applied, with respect to specific projects, 
on other such bodies as school boards, and had prevailed in a few 
cases. 

Chase commented : 


Neutrality is the only tenable position for public officials 
to take regarding a labor dispute. True neutrality consists 
of buying just what one Ce buy anyway without regard 
to a strike, not buying or refusing to buy.a product simply 
because of it (p. 9755). 


UAW international representative Burkhart expounded the union 
viewpoint on this score: 


I think on the lower governmental level, these people who 
are in the city councils, are not faceless nonentities, and they 
evidently have been elected to their position because they have 
some leadership in their community. 
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If I go in and talk to them, and I haven’t, but if I should 
go in to talk to them and try to convince them of the justice 
of our position, I am certain that as soon as this is found out, 
that Mr. Conger or Mr. Kohler are going to have somebody in 
there giving the other side of the story. 

Now, this is a democratic deliberative body. They will 
make a decision for us or against us, and I would not want 
to take away from them that right, nor would I want to take 
away from the citizen the right to go and importune his 
Senator, or his city councilman, and his State legislator or 
whatever it might be. 

To me, this is a democratic system (p. 8654). 


Burkhart asserted that while there was a UAW boycott against 
Kohler, there was also a Kohler boycott against the UAW. Just 
the night before his testimony, he reported, he had received word that 
the union had lost an election at the H. C. Smith Oil Tool Co., of 
Compton, Calif., by a vote of 216 to 92, whereas the previous year the 
vote had gone against the UAW by only 1 vote, 136 to 135. The DAW 
representative there, Burkhart said, had informed him by telephone 
that the company “put out the whole Kohler package” on the day of 
the election. Burkhart declared : 


* * * this whole Kohler package is all over the country, 
and every antilabor public relations firm that supplies em- 
ployees with this material has this. It goes all over the coun- 
try against the UAW (p. 8654). 


Of all the various groups treated to the “direct approach” by the 
boycott campaigners, Kohler testimony bore down most heavily on 
the efforts the UAW had directed at certain sectors of the plumbing- 
fixture industry. That this should have been of major concern to 
the company was expectable, for the union’s move here constituted 
a thrust straight at the Kohler jugular. 

Included in this part of the boycott campaign, company executives 
Conger and Chase testified, was the Plumbers International Union 
itselfi—the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry—as well as wholesale plumb- 
ing distributors, plumbing contractors, and such prospective users of 
plumbing fixtures as architects, mechanical engineers, and home- 
builders. 

The union, Conger said, although “importuned to pass a resolution 
instructing their members not to install Kohler goods,” refused “on 
the ground that it would be illegal” (p. 9509), instead restricting 
itself to a resolution of strike sympathy. 

Conger declared the other targets of the boycott drive within the 
plumbing industry “have been importuned not to use Kohler mate- 
rials with covert and sometimes open threats of picket lines, labor 
troubles, slowdowns, or sabotage if they insisted on using Kohler 
material” (p. 9508). 

Chase cited about a dozen cases, in Atlanta, Chicago, Dayton, 
Detroit, Memphis, and Phoenix, as chapter and verse on this point. 
He singled out Peter Gasser, a Kohler striker employed by the UAW 
as a “boycott promoter,” as especially active on the Chicago front. 
Among Gasser’s efforts, he said, were repeated telephone attempts to 
pressure a plumbing contractor; a call to a mechanical engineer en- 
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gaged in building schools, in which he declared that the projects 

might encounter construction difficulties” if Kohler products con- 
tinued to be specified and approved; and a call to an architect saying 
that the use of Kohler material might slow up completion of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone building at Barrington, Ill. 

Chase’s bill of particulars also included Donald Rand and Emil 
Mazey. Rand, he said, complained to a partner of the Michigan 
Generator Service, the Kohler electric plant distributor in Detroit, 
about its Kohler exhibit at the Detroit boat show, and reminded him 
that “they could picket the display at the boat show” (p. 9761); he 
also asked that the firm write the Kohler Co. urging a strike settle- 
ment. The meeting between Mr. Montgomery, a partner in Michigan 
Generator Service, and Rand, Chase said, was arranged by Emil 
Mazey. 

Mazey, himself, Chase continued, together with Robert Burkhart, 
in May 1955 visited a “school job” in Port Washington, Wis., and 
told the contractor’s foreman “that he had better not install Kohler 
fixtures” (p. 9782). 

In reply SAW attorney Rauh testified : 


Mr. Mazey’s office records show that he was not in Wiscon- 
sin any time during the month of May 1955, and it shows all 
of his trips and he was not there (p. 9808). 


The committee heard direct testimony from Harold E. Kuempel, 
a building contractor of Niles, Ill., as to his difficulties as a result of 
using Kohler ware. Kuemper, who estimated that he builds about 
20 houses a year, testified that he had no contacts with the union, 
subletting his work. On one job, he said, he found five or six Kohler 
bathtubs, at that point “just roughed in” on the subflooring, scratched 
with some sharp object which had gone in “a quarter of an inch or 
a 16th” (p. 9826). On the subflooring itself were crayoned the words 
“stop using Kohler fixtures.” After this incident, Kuempel said, he 
switched to American Standard plumbing fixtures “to stop any other 
encounter of any vandalism or whatever prevailed” (p. 9829). 

Especially vulnerable to the importunings and threats exerted in 
the boycott campaign, Conger declared, was the plumbing contractor 
who had to get his help through a union hiring hall: 


If the plumber’s union business agent is sympathetic to the 
boycott the plumbing contractor may well fear that if he 
desires to use Kohler fixtures he will get no men assigned 
to him to install them or that the men assigned to him will 
be the poorest workmen or will slow down so that he will 
lose money on the job, or that a picket line may be established 
which will cause interruption on the job (p. 9508). 


Conger pointed out that even though the plumbers’ international 
union had itself refused to ask its members not to install Kohler 
goods, business agents of some locals supported the boycott. Chase 
indicated that of a total number of plumbers’ locals he estimated at 700 
to 800, the proportion was small: 


The Cuamman. Are you having any serious trouble getting 
your equipment installed anywhere in the country ? 

Mr. Cuase. We have in a few places. 

The Cuamman. Howmany? What would you say? 
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Mr. Cuase. Perhaps two dozen in varying degrees, not 
continuously but here and there and off and on (p. 9784). 


As Chase saw it, “fear was the principal characteristic of the boy- 
cott.” Heexplained: 


* * * There were not so many instances where a plumbing 
contractor was actually stopped from installing Kohler fix- 
tures. There were a great many plumbing contractors who 
were just afraid to take the chance (p. 9802). 


The company’s star example of this particular aspect of the boy- 
cott problem concerned two incidents relatively close to home, in 
Milwaukee, both involving the Knab Co., a plumbing contractor, and 
Plumbers Local 75. The “moving spirit” of the local was its business 
agent, Anthony J. King, Chase said. 

The first incident occurred on a plumbing-installation project on 
which the Knab Co. was engaged in 1956 at the Air Forces Reserve 
Training Center at Mitchel Field. According to Richard H. Sharp, 
then a Knab superintendent and himself a member of local 75, the 
fixtures to be installed were Kohler-made. After the job had been 
“completely roughed in,” Sharp said, some 11 plumbers started leav- 
ing, one by one, refusing to handle the material. 


Mr. Kennepy. For what reason? 

Mr. Suarr. Well, I asked a couple of the boys why and 
they say it was their own opinion to leave and one of them 
did tell me he had received a call from the business agent tell- 
ing him if he wanted to stay in the local and not be black- 
balled, he had better not put the fixtures in (p. 9818). 


Sharp recalled that the Knab Co. wound up the job with three 

lumbers, finishing it “by the skin of our teeth” in the face of a 
$400-0-day backcharge. ‘The men who had walked off, he testified, 
went back to the hiring hall and were put to work elsewhere right 
away. 

King, in his appearance before the committee, denied the Sharp 
story of the Mitchel Field affair in its entirety. He asserted that 
he and Sharp, in the time since the latter left the Knab Co., “have had 
a little difficulty” (p. 9851) and that Sharp was “vexed” with him. 
The difficulty, King said, arose out of Sharp’s union dues delinquency ; 
on being threatened with expulsion, he said, Sharp had asked for a 
withdrawal card which was denied to him, under the terms of the 
union’s constitution, because he was then still working in a shop 
where the union had an agreement. 

The second incident involving Knab and local 75 occurred shortly 
after the first, in September 1956. Only the month before the 
plumbers international union had voted not to refuse to install Kohler 
fixtures, citing the Taft-Hartley provisions against a secondary boy- 
cott. In September, King, in local 75’s official bulletin, reported that 
the union’s attorney had advised that “individual” samtiaks had a 
“right to refuse to handle Kohler plumbing ware and that they can- 
not be prosecuted for doing so” (p. 9766). 

Around the time this bulletin was issued, St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Milwaukee was building two new wings, According to Chase, the 
hospital authorities had “specifically requested” the architect for 
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Kohler fixtures—he had specified them—and the Knab Co., again the 
contractors on the job, was ready to install them. 

Knab superintendent Sharp told the committee that the hospital’s 
old building already contained Kohler fixtures, and that the hospital 
board wanted Kohler ware in the new wings not only for matching 
purposes but for maintenance, “so they would not have to have addi- 
tional parts on hand” (p. 9818). 

While Knab was in the process of loading the material for the job, 
Sharp said, he received a call from King predicting “trouble” if the 
Kohler fixtures were installed. Sharp recalled that he asked Kin 
what he meant by “trouble,” and that King declared that the Kna 
Co. would get no men from the union hiring hall. Three days later 
Sharp’s foreman, Carl Papp, walked off the job saying he “could not 
stand the telephone calls” he was getting from King; he was replaced, 
Sharp said, by the Mitchel Field foreman, who was transferred di- 
rectly from that project without recourse to the union hiring hall. 

King, in his testimony on this score, denied making the phone calls 
to Papp and, while conceding that he had telephoned Sharp, offered a 
different interpretation of the conversation : 


* * * T called Mr. Sharp and told him “I am afraid you are 
going to have difficulty getting men for the reason that I am 
already experiencing difficulty in furnishing men for those 
jobs where Kohler fixtures are being used now” (p. 9850). 


King explained that— 


* * * Our capacity to furnish plumbers at times just is not 
large enough to take care of the demand. For instance, we 
were 50 plumbers short at the time when St. Luke’s Hospital 
was begun, and there were at least 40 contractors waiting 
for perhaps a total of 75 plumbers at the time (p. 9852). 


Sharp’s assertion to the contrary, King said, he had furnished more 
plumbers to the hospital job during that period of time than any 
other contractor, including much larger ones. He added, “I was 
criticized by other contractors because I was channeling more plumbers 
into the Knab shop.” 

Subsequent to his phone conversation with King, Sharp said, the 
hospital board met, surveyed the question of switching to another 
brand of fixtures, and decided to stand by the Kohler product. At 
this meeting, Sharp recalled, was UAW International Representative 
Majerus, mie “told the hospital board how poor the fixtures were and 
that they should not be put. in the job” (p. 9820) and who also indi- 
cated, Sharp said, that the Community Chest might be boycotted if 
St. Luke’s used the Kohler ware. The reply, according to Sharp, was 
that this would not hurt the hospital because its percentage from the 
Chest was small, most of the support coming from other donors. 

Eventually, Lucius Chase declared, the Kohler fixtures were in- 
stalled in St. Luke’s new wings, but not until after a picket line had 
caused both the plumbers and the building trades unions to stay off 
the job over various periods of time. Chase testified that the line was 
made up of “so-called citizen pickets” and the union pointed out they 
had nothing to do with the UAW. The Kohler detectives monitored 
conversations of the pickets and their reports indicated that some of 
the pickets were members of the Brewery Workers Union. The hos- 
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ital sued 17 of them individually for conspiracy to interfere with 
fawful business and the defendants refused to testify, relying on their 
constitutional privilege and at the time of the committee hearings the 
case remained in “status quo” (p. 9760). 

Two other efforts to insure that charitable institutions which bought 
Kohler products did not benefit from union contributions to local 
Community Chests were reported at the hearings. In the first in- 
stance, in January 1956, the Wisconsin State CIO, with which the 
UAW locals in the State are affiliated, announced that it would not 
donate to Community Chests in which institutional users of Kohler 
products had a part. 

The second instance cropped up in March 1958, after the hearin 
had begun. In this case the AFL-CIO in Duluth voted to withhold 
support from the city’s Community Chest unless it dropped one of its 
agencies, St. Mary’s Hospital, which had refused to rescind a con- 
tract for $7,000 in Kohler products ordered for a remodeling project. 

The UAW’s viewpoint on the Community Chest matter was set 
forth in a memorandum on the boycott prepared by UAW Attorneys 
Rauh and Redmond H. Roche, Jr. It declared that the union gen- 
erally approached charitable organizations using plumbing ware the 
same way it approached “any other consumer”—with a request to 
“purchase and install a union-made brand.” In a few cases where 
the organization had not indicated a desire to go along, the memoran- 
dum continued, union members in the area “quite naturally” became 
aroused, to the point of “threatening to withhold contributions to the 
community agency supporting the charity” (p. 9816). The memo- 
randum noted that the union has always “discouraged such action,” 
although “it is sometimes exceedingly difficult” (p. 9816). 

Emil Mazey pointed out that both the UAW and the labor move- 
ment contributed “hundreds of millions of dollars yearly” to Com- 
munity Chests, and that he himself has served on the Community 
Chest in Detroit, but he added that he didn’t see “anything wrong” 
with “urging that the good union dollars ought to be used to buy good 
union products” (p. 8951). 

Walter Reuther, however, observed of the Community Chest episodes 
discussed before the committee: 


I think they carried this into an area of the community 
where it does not properly belong (p. 10235). 


Reviewing the general conduct of the boycott, Kohler Attorney 
Chase decried the UAW’s claim that it has conducted a “legal primary 
boycott.” This assertion, he said, “stood exposed as a sham” as soon 
as the union undertook to picket “third parties,” which “usually vio- 
lates the law” (p. 9751). 

Chase observed : 


* * * I feel very strongly that when the battle goes beyond 
immediate contestants in the arena, that it has gone too 
ar. 
I think that neutrals, these third parties, are not only the 
principal victims but the ones most in need of protection. 
_As soon as the effort goes beyond mere voluntary persua- 
sion, the “Please, wouldn’t you help us” sort of thing, it has 
gone too far (p. 9785). 
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Additionally, Chase declared, the ban in section 8(b) (4) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act against inducing or encouraging employees to refuse to 
install goods in support of a boycott may also have been violated by 
the inducing and encouraging of journeyman plumbers to refuse to 
install Kohler products. Chase cited an article in local 833’s publi- 
cation, the Kohlerian, on April 5, 1957, which pointed out that while 
a refusal by the “plumbers union” to install Kohler fixtures would 
violate the Taft-Hartley law, the “plumber as an individual” can re- 
fuse to install them. If he got fired for it, however, there was nothing 
his union could do for him, the article noted. 

Chase argued that under the doctrine of the Genuine Parts case— 


* * * if a union advises its members of their rights to refuse 
to handle products “as individuals,” in a context where such 
advice constitutes inducing and encouraging them to take 
such “individual” action, it is in violation of section 8(b) (4) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In other words, this would be a “concerted individual re- 
fusal,” akin to the concept of “conscious parallelism” which 
has found a place in antitrust law (p. 9762). 


Chase noted, however, that “additional evidence might be needed to 
establish a case technically” (p. 9751), and Lyman Conger, while 
declaring that the NLRB has “at least twice brushed aside this obvious 
subterfuge” of acting “individually in concert,” acknowledged that 
the question of whether instructions so to act are an inducement and 
encouragement in violation of the act “may not yet be definitely 
settled” (p. 9509). 

The UAW’s memorandum on the boycott, especially prepared for 
presentation to the committee, labeled it a “consumer boycott” which 
“in no way” violated the secondary boycott provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act: 


Our purpose has been simply to direct the attention of the 
public to the facts surrounding the Kohler strike; in other 
words, to tell the broadest possible section of the public the 
Kohler story (p. 9811). 


The memorandum pointed out that the UAW had never “made any 
secret” of its boycott, and had confined its activities to “open appeals 
to the public to refrain from patronizing” Kohler. The company, it 
declared, now sought to “challenge the legality of our exercise of the 
constitutionally protected right of free speech” (p. 9811). 

UAW Attorney Rauh pointed out that in spite of its charges of 
violations by the union the Kohler Co. “has never sued” the UAW 
and never taken any legal action about the “illegality of our alleged 
secondary boycott” (p. 9810). 


As to the company’s failure to take direct legal action, Chase 
observed : 


* * * our attitude toward litigation throughout the boy- 
cott has been that it is a last resort. , 
We don’t start litigation to punish someone vindictively 
for what has happened. " 
Any action we take by way of litigation or otherwise in 
connection with the boycott is geared to the future. We are 
interested in the next job, not the last one. And if we can 
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clear up a situation persuasively and without - litigation, 
we do it (p. 9789). 


Rauh acknowledged that charges arising out of the UAW boycott 
had been filed with the NLRB, not by the company itself but by other 
firms. There were three such cases, all alleging violations of the 
secondary-boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. The respond- 
ents in the first were both local 833 and the international UAW; in 
the second, the international alone; and in the third, neither UAW 
group but the Jackson County CIO Industrial Council of Jackson, 
Mich. 

Under the consent decrees agreed to by the international in the two 
cases in which it was a defendant, Rauh pointed out, the Kohler Co. 
could have sought a contempt order if it felt that the union was in 
continued violation, but did not do so. ; 

The first case, in Milwaukee, stemmed from the clay-dock affairs. 
The complaint charged that local 833 and the international, by picket- 
ing the Blisboy wan dock on July 5, 1955, the’ Milwaukee dock at 
which the Fossum was berthed on or about July 7, and the Sheboygan 
rail yards on or about July 25, when the clay was returned by rail, 
and also by using “other conduct including threats and violence” 
on July 5 in particular, had induced or encouraged employees of the 
Buteyn Construction Co., the Chicago & North Western Railway, 
Hammill & Gillespie, and the Paper Makers Importing Co., im- 
porters of the clay, to engage in strikes or concerted refusals in the 
course of their employment with the objective of forcing these firms 
to cease using, selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise dealing 
in Kohler products. 

At the end of August 1955, local 833 and the international signed 
what NLRB Solicitor James V. Constantine described to the com- 
mittee as a “stipulation agreement,” requiring them to cease and 
desist from picketing, engaging in any other manner in a secondary 
boycott with respect to the employees of the complainant firms or 
“any other employer” except Kohler. A month later the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago entered a decree enforcing the 
NLRB order. 

UAW Attorney Rauh pointed out that in the settlement agreement 
the union stipulated that it admitted of no violation of Jaw, and 
Emil Mazey quoted a statement at the time by the union lawyer on the 
case explaining that in view of the fact the NLRB hearings on the 
strike itself were then underway the union did not want to delay its 
case against Kohler “merely to defend ourselves against an unfounded 
charge” (p. 9052). 

NLBEB Solicitor Constantine was asked : 


Senator Munpr. In these hearings, Mr. Rauh has repeated- 
ly emphasized that the stipulation in the uncontested part 
of the case expressly provided that the UAW did not admit 
any guilt, and that the stipulation was not to be admitted 
as evidence in other proceedings. 

Does this necessarily differentiate this consent order from 
NLBEB orders in contested cases? 

Mr. Constantine. No, Senator; it is not unusual in settle- 
ment cases to have a provision that the party, respondent, 
does not admit by the settlement any guilt, and it is not un- 
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usual to provide that it shall not be admitted as evidence in 
any other proceeding. 

But that, in my judgment, doesn’t differentiate it from any 
other NLRB order in a contested case. The Board’s order, 
if enforced by the court of appeals, is just as outstanding as 
any other order (pp. 9928-9929). 


The second case before the NLRB involved UAW picketing for 
several days in the spring of 1957 of Hartshorn Bros., a plumbing 
contractor in Bellflower, Calif., near Los Angeles. Prior to that, 
Kohler Counsel Chase noted, someone identifying himself as a UAW 
representative “from the East” had asked Hartshorn “to go along 
with the boycott” and had been refused. 

After consultation with Kohler, Chase testified, Hartshorn Bros. 
filed charges against the international UAW with the NLRB in Los 
Angeles, and the union again signed a settlement requiring them not 
to “induce or encourage” Hartshorn employees with the objective of 
forcing Hartshorn to cease doing business with Kohler. 

Chase noted that Kohler had a showroom in Los Angeles and that 
the three pickets—a man and his wife and another man—“didn’t have 
to ge the customer to get at Kohler Co. even if the argument were 
to be made that that sort of thing was legal” (p. 9787). 

Emil Mazey asserted that the matter involved was one of “free 
speech picketing,” and that— 


* * * we weren’t attempting in any way to stop the employ- 
ees of the dealer from their work. We were merely express- 
ing our views by picketing as a matter of one way of ex- 
pressing our views that Kohler was on strike * * * when the 
matter was raised, we agreed we would end it (p. 8947). 


In the third case, involving a Kohler distributor, the Link Co. of 
Jackson, Mich., respondent was the Jackson County CIO Industrial 
Council, which signed a settlement agreement similar to the other 
two. Link had previously applied for and secured a circuit court in- 
junction against the picketing, Chase said, but because of “some doubt 
as to the legality of that injunction under the Federal preemption doc- 
trine” (p. 9788) had also taken recourse to the NLRB. 

Chase testified that the reason the UAW was not made a respondent 
in this NLRB case was because of ignorance at the time of the identity 
of UAW International Representative John Archambeault, who, he 
declared, had nonetheless taken part in pressure and threats on Link 
to discontinue handling Kohler goods and had also joined in picketing 
It. 

It was plain that notwithstanding the company’s denunciations of 
the union’s activities in this field, it had survived them without. basic 
hurt. Assessing the result to the date of the hearing, Lyman Conger 
testified that— 


In our judgment the sales that we have lost because of the 
boycott have been more than offset by the sales that we have 
gained because of it (p. 9509). 


Chase detailed this overall summation, declaring that the com- 
pany was “at least holding its own competitively.” 

He noted that the decline in residential construction in the past 
2 years had been “significantly felt” by the entire industry, but that 
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Kohler sales and earnings had been affected less than those of its 
competitors, “according to the latter’s published reports” (p. 9768). 
Chase was asked : 


The Cuarrman. * * * Is the plant operating now to ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr. Cuase. It is operating normally, Senator. It very 
seldom operates at all capacity. 

The Cuatrman. You say it is operating normally. What 
percentage of capacity would you say? Let me ask this way, 
first: Is it back now in production to a level comparable to 
its production at the time the strike was called ? 

Mr. Cuase. It is, in relation to the potential market ; may 
I point out, Senator, that approximately 900,000 homes were 
started in this past year. 

The year before, about 1,100,000. The year before that, 
1,300,000, and residential construction does represent the 
principal market for this industry. Now, in relation to the 
market available, we are in normal production by prestrike 
standards. 

The Cuamman. Of course, if they build a million less 
houses, you would sell a few less fixtures; is that correct? 

Mr. Cuase. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. On the basis of the economy in 1954 and 
on the basis of the economy in the construction program now, 
you would say that the company is back operating on a nor- 
mal basis? 

Mr. Cuase. Yes, sir. We feel we have maintained our 
competitive position (p. 9783). 


The anti-Kohler resolutions passed by perenne bosien, Chase 
a 


estimated, had lost the company “several dozen” projects through- 
out the country, including a large hospital job in Los Angeles. But 
in some of the other areas of the boycott, involving private con- 
sumers, he said, the company had “actually received business” specifi- 
cally as a result of the strike “because a lot of people don’t like to 
get pushed around” (p.9775). Heobserved: 


* * * Now, whether the greater impact is on one side or 
the other, no one can say, because most consumers just don’t 
communicate, and they either buy or don’t buy and keep it 
to themselves (p. 9775). 


In answer to the question of whether the company had felt any 
“appreciable” injury from the boycott, he said that it had, in that 
“offsetting action” had to be taken, including a “better and harder 
job of selling” (p. 9783). 

Chase testified that the company “made money” the first year of 
the strike, 1954, coming out with a net taxable income, and that it 
had a “much larger” net income in 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


The Crarrman. 1957 was a larger year than 1955 and 
1956¢ Have you been increasing your profits each year? 

Mr. Cuase. 1957 was the year of declining residential con- 
struction, but in relation to the market we felt that it was 
as good a year as 1955 (p. 9783). 
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Boycott Coordinator Brierather testified that the campaign had 
been “effective” where applied, but “not successful” in that not 
enough economic pressure had been put on Kohler to induce it “to 
come to the bargaining table and negotiate and bargain in good faith 
and try to get this strike settled” (p. 9675). He added: 


* * * The battle is still in doubt, so to speak. 

The Cuarrman. I know the battle is still going on. Now, 
a small company with less financial resources against a large 
union with great resources, such as the UAW, would oe 
helpless and defenseless practically against such economic 
pressure; would it not? 

Mr. Brreratuer. Yes, sir. Similarly a smaller union 
would be helpless against the Kohler Co., too. 

* * * 


* * 


The CHarrman. * * * the reason primarily that the 
Kohler Co. has been able to survive the boycott has been 
because of its financial resources which enabled it to resist 
and put up the fight; isn’t that true ? 

Mr. Brieratuer. That is very true. 

The CHairman. You agree with me on that? 

Mr. Brieratuer. It is very rich, yes (p. 9677). 


The “real injury” from the boycott, Chase declared, was to Kohler 
distributors, who depended on a relatively localized market. Some 
of them, he said, had “felt it severely” (p. 9738). The company had 
not paid any of them money to “resist the boycott or anything of that 
sort” (p. 9776), but— 


* * * in an area where the boycott pressure seems to be 
verging on the illegal, we retain counsel and we have a com- 
munity of interest with our distributors, we believe, and with 
the plumbing contractors, and with the owners and everyone 
interested in having the material installed (p. 9776). 


The small distributors “very definitely” suffered more than the 
larger ones, Chase noted, because as a matter of practice they handle 
Kohler products exclusively, whereas a larger firm “has the resources 
to be a little more independent in running his own business” (p. 9803). 

The case was cited of one Chicago jobber who complained that he 
had spent thousands of dollars advertising Kohler ware, and wondered 
how long he could go on selling it in the face of refusals to buy. 
Brierather was asked: 


Senator Curtis. * * * Do you think that it is right to at- 
tempt or to put such a man out of business, or to put him 
out of business by means of the boycott that you are directing 
throughout the United States? 


Mr. BrreratHer. Well, I believe that this, whoever it is, 
has the right to switch to another one, even if only tempo- 
rarily. This man is put in the same position as the Kohler 
worker who has invested 20 years of his life making Kohler 
products, sir (p. 9671). 

52749—60—pt. 2—-9 
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UAW Attorney Rauh observed : 


* * * Of course a strike and a boycott hurts neutrals. 
When we go on strike in a city, any union, the grocer is hurt 
because there is less money for the workers to spend at the 
grocery store. 

When you go on a boycott, someone is bound to be hurt but 
in a sense they are allies. The distributor is an ally of the 
Kohler Co. * * * (p. 9808). 


How much the wielder of the boycott weapon had had to pay for 
using it could not be specified, UAW International Secretary-Treas- 
urer Mazey told the committee, because expenditures for the campaign 
were included in overall figures for the strike itself, The total ex- 
»enditure for the strike from its inception through December 31, 1957, 
G testified, was $10,188,961.67. 

Mazey broke down the sources of this sum as follows: The inter- 
national’s strike fund, $9,814,000; UAW locals, $207,579.34; other 
unions outside of the UAW, including the Brewery Workers and 
AFL groups, $145,559.92; individual merchants, including some in 
Sheboygan, $32,331.19; contributions to a local 833 choral group, 
$9,238.02 ; and $1,000 from about 15 other sources. 

The $10 million, Mazey said, went for strike assistance; payment 
of strikers’ medical and life insurance premiums when the Kohler Co. 
cut off the insurance; payments of rents and utility bills in emergency 
cases, because, he said “many” of the strikers were faced with evic- 
tions and with the shutoff of their gas and electric utilities. Also in- 
cluded in the $10 million expenditure was a $246,453.43 item for 
“printing, publicities, radio, prints, photos, and signs” (p. 8988). 

From an extensive study of the international’s books Committee 
Accountant-Consultant Bellino testified that the union’s bookkeeping 
procedure “definitely is one of the best methods we have seen in any 
union,” noting it had an auditing division of about 22 men, whose re- 
ports are “identical with what certified public accountants would put 
out” (p. 10242). The procedure for keeping Reuther’s personal rec- 
ords was likewise “entirely vastly different from the other union 
leaders that we have had before us and which we had investigated” 
(p. 10241), Bellino reported from a study of the UAW president's 
bank statements, canceled checks, and income tax returns from 1942 
through 1956, all voluntarily submitted by Reuther. 

The cost to the company of the strike—as apart from any loss of 
business—could not be estimated with any precision, Lyman Conger 
told the committee, noting that there were “shadow areas,” which 
might or might not be regarded as strike expenses, as for example the 
salaries of supervisory personnel during the 54 days of mass picket- 
ing. Conger declared: 


* * * T don’t believe that anyone can make an accurate 
appraisal of what this strike has cost the company. There 
are certain fixed expenses that could be tabulated, but I 
would know no way of finding an absolute accurate or even 
an approximate figure of that (p. 9782). 


In a review of other broad aspects of the strike, each side was asked 
to list the illegal or improper practices of which, in its opinion, the 
other side was guilty. 
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As Herbert V. Kohler saw it, there were five counts on this score 
against the union: the mass picketing for the first 54 days, the home 
picketing, the vandalism and violence, the boycott, and the “importa- 
tion of goons from without the State” (p. 9937). 

As Walter Reuther saw it, there were four “broad categories” with 
which the company could be charged: refusing to bargain with the 
union, attempting to break the union, creating a “small arsenal,” and 
employing “informants and detectives and spies” (p. 10002). 

Both sides were similarly asked to present their views of the strike 
issues still unresolved. The company did so in a “staff memorandum,” 
the union in a letter from the three top officers of local 833, who also 
constitute its bargaining committee. e union listed five issues, the 
company these five plus three more. The five issues which both 
agreed remained unresolved included the reinstatement of strikers and 
rescinding of discharges, arbitration, seniority, pensions, and paid 
lunch time in the enamel shop. The three additionally described by 
the company as unresolved, a not so labeled by the union, were 
wages, seniority, and hospitalization benefits. 

s to the five issues mutually listed by both sides, company and 
union presented them as follows: 

On arbitration, the union described the issue thus: 


Final step of the grievance procedure involving arbitra- 
tion of grievances (p. 9643). 


The company described it thus: 


Arbitration: The union proposed practically unlimited 
arbitration which would have given a party having no 
knowledge of their business or responsibility for its success- 
ful operation the authority to make vital management deci- 
sions affecting the welfare of the company. 

The company offered arbitration of the interpretation and 
po epee of the contract, i.e., all the power that a court 
of law would have (p. 9642). 


On seniority, the union described it thus: 
Seniority (10 percent deviation on layoff) (p. 9643). 
The company thus: 
Seniority: During June of 1954 agreement was reached 
on this subject due to company concessions. 
Then the union raised a question of interpretation of a 
contract provision relating to layoffs which had been in the 


old contract and which the union had previously accepted 
(p. 9642). 


On the enamel-shop issue, the union thus: 
Lunch period in the enamel shop (p. 9643). 
Thecompany thus: 


Paid lunch time in the enamel shop: The union demanded 
a 4-percent increase in the piece rates in the enamel shop to 
provide pay for eating lunch. 

The company’s position was that the union’s demand was 
a thinly disguised demand for a 4-percent wage increase. 
The company offered two 10-minute Scomh periods without 
pay (p. 9642). 
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As to these three issues just cited, the union declared that it pro- 
posed to settle them on the basis of the language contained in its 1953 
contract with the company, and that, together with all other changes 
in contract language incorporated in the company’s proposal of July 
26, 1955, and with “the wage standards and classifications presently 
in existence” at the plant, “this would constitute the basis for a new 
contract between the parties” (p. 9643). 

On the fourth unresolved issue mutually listed by company and 
union, pensions, the union described it thus: 


Pensions: The union has withdrawn its demand for non- 
contributory pension plan and will agree to the present com- 
pany contributory pension plan provided that the company 
will meet the minimum benefit of $2.25 per year of service. 
Arrangements should be made to apply this minimum benefit 
to those workers who have already retired during the course 
of the strike. 

Arrangements should also be made to permit employees 
who have withdrawn their contribution to the existing pen- 
sion plan during the course of the strike to reinstate them- 
selves under the plan (p. 9643). 


The company thus: 


Pensions: The union demanded a noncontributory pen- 
sion plan. The company’s pension plan is contributory, like 
social security, although the employee’s contribution is less 
than under social security. 

The company offered to make the minimum pension bene- 


fits under its existing contributory sero plan equal to the 


maximum pension benefits under t 
(p. 9642). 


The remaining unresolved issue cited by both company and union, 
which Lyman Conger asserted was the “razor-edge” issue (p. 9533), 
was the question of reinstatement of the strikers. The union proposed 
to settle this “entire matter” on the basis of the NLRB trial examiner’s 
intermediary report of October 9, 1957, in which he sustained the com- 
pany’s action in discharging 57 strikers “guilty of serious or illegal 
conduct in connection with the strike,” recommended that 33 others 
so fired be reinstated, and, beyond these, recommended that strikers 
desirous of returning to work be reinstated as they apply for reem- 
ployment. 

As expressed by Conger, the Kohler position on the discharged 
strikers was that they would not be reinstated “unless we are com- 
pelled by law to do so, in which case, of course, we will” (p. 9532), 
and that as for the remaining strikers, the company was not willing 
to “discharge or lay off present employees” to create jobs for them. 
They would be reinstated as jobs opened up, Conger said— 


* * * but understand that that may be a period of several 


years, or many years, and it may never come, possibly 
(p. 9512). 


The three issues listed by the company as unresolved were union 
security, insurance, and wages. The Kohler staff memorandum noted 
that the union had changed its orginal demand for a union shop to 
maintenance of membership, but asserted that it had later “taken 


e union’s proposed plan 
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inconsistent positions.” As to the insurance issue, the company noted 
that increased benefits which it had offered “were acceptable to the 
union,” and that it had offered to pay the increased cost for the em- 
ployees, but that the union had insisted that the company also pay 
the increased cost for “dependents of employees as well.” As to the 
wage issue, the Kohler memorandum declared that “we have no in- 
formation as to the union’s present wage demands” (p. 9642). 

The union’s letter outlining the issues that it regarded as still 
unresolved gave no indication that these three issues remained in 
that category. Additionally, Emil Mazey’s prepared statement to 
the committee pointed out that as long ago as January 1955 the 
union had “expressed its willingness to do without any affirmative 
union security provision.” 

The situation remained unchanged when the trial examiner’s inter- 


ran et report, issued on October 9, 1957, found that the company 
had— 


failed and refused to bargain in good faith at all times after 
June 1, 1954, except during the periods between June 29 and 
August 5, 1954, and between August 18 and September 1, 
1954, when its obligation to bargain was suspended. 


Topping the list of the trial examiner’s recommendations to the full 
NLRB was that Kohler “cease and desist” from “refusing to bargain 
collectively with the union as the exclusive representative of its em- 
ployees in the unit herein found to be appropriate * * *.” 

With the issuance of the intermediary report, Walter Reuther tes- 
tified, the VAW— 


* * * advised the company in writing that we would accept 


the trial examiner’s recommendation as a basis for settling 
the strike even though it was not favorable to the union in 
every detail, because in the broad areas of the problem it is 
favorable to the union and that is why we are prepared to 
accept it as the basis of settlement (p. 10236). 


The company, however, filed exceptions with the full NLRB to the 
trial examiner’s findings; such a step, Conger noted, is “almost auto- 
matic” by one of the parties involved “on things that they think are 
adverse to them” (p. 9514). One such point, he said, was that 
“* * * due to the change of employees, the lapse of time, we did not 
believe that this union any longer represented the majority of our 
employees” (p. 9942). 

Herbert V. Kohler was asked : 


Senator Kennepy. What action has been taken by the 
employees which has displaced the UAW as the bargain- 
ing representative ? 

{r. Konter. Well, men have quit, men have died, new 
men have been employed. It certainly disposes the working 
force differently (p. 9942). 


To sit down with the union, Kohler said, “certainly would be to 
no purpose. We could not come to no conclusion, if it would be illegal 
to make an agreement with a minority interest” (p. 9941). 

Walter Reuther, charging that the company was trying to shield 
its “moral responsibility to bargain in good faith by raising a legal 
obstacle when there are no legal obstacles” (p. 10154), declared that 
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under the law only the workers in a plant have the right to determine 
which bargaining agent they want to represent them. In the Kohler 
case, he said— 


* * * the Kohler workers made that determination when 
they chose our union, and no other union has been so chosen 
by vote of the workers (p. 10150). 


The procedure followed in making this determination, Reuther 
said, is an NLRB election, and when a union wins a majority vote 
this way, the NLRB can then legally certify it. The UAW, Reuther 
pointed out, is the only union which has met these requirements in 
the case of the Kohler workers and is therefore “the only legall 
designated bargaining agency with whom the company can sign a col- 
lective bargaining agreement” (p. 10151) until another union meets 
the same legal requirements. So long as there are unfair labor prac- 
tice charges pending against Kohler no vote can be held to determine 
a bargaining agency, he declared. 

Conger was asked: 


The Cuarrman. * * * Do you feel now you have won the 
strike and there is no necessity for you to further bargain 
with this union? 

Mr. Concer. The answer to the first half I think would be 
“Yes,” and the answer to the second half would be “No.” 
We are always willing to entertain the idea of settlement of 
the strike. We would certainly like to see the thing wiped 
out if there is any reasonable means of doing so. 

However, any settlement that we might make on that would 


have to take into consideration the rights of our employees 
(p. 9786). 


The company would be willing to negotiate a strike settlement, he 
declared, but not to negotiate a new contract until the question of 
majority representation is established. 

Added to this sizable roadblock to any UAW-Kohler peace, a sense 
of impasse was generated also by the patent low esteem in which the 
oe side held the basic motives and fundamental character of the 
other. 

Reuther, pointing out that the UAW has worked out 2,600 collec- 
Fi es rig agreements with corporations both large and small, 

eclared : 


Never in our long experience have we encountered an em- 
ployer so possessed of fear and prejudice against. human 
beings who seek to assert their inherent rights and the en- 
joyment of human dignity as the Kohler Go. (p. 9963). 


One “central, uncomplicated fact” is essential to an understanding 
of the strike, he asserted : 


* * * that the Kohler Co. forced this strike, has prolonged 
it, and has no genuine desire to settle it. The company’s 
purpose during the 45 months of the Kohler strike has been 
to break the strike and to destroy the local union at the 
Kohler plant (p. 9964). 
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Conger saw the union in an equally uncomplimentary and de- 
structive light: 


This country cannot long tolerate union leaders who have 
become so powerful that they can and do take over and control 
law enforcement and justice. This is a danger at least as 
great, and in my opinion, greater than any racketeering of 
union leaders. 

* * * We cannot tolerate any favored class in this coun- 
try—a class that holds themselves above the law and en- 
titled to use any methods legal or illegal to achieve their 
ends (p. 9485). 


Each side additionally felt that the country at large would be the 
loser should the other side prevail. Conger predicted: 


What has happened to this peaceful community will hap- 
pen to any community that dares to disagree with the dic- 
tates of this all-powerful oligarchy * * * (p. 9485). 


Reuther declared : 


* * * if the Kohler Co.’s policy were a general policy, 


universally applied in American industry, we would have 
chaos * * * (p. 9999). 


With these deeply held and evidently irreconcilable opinions, and 
with the plain indication of lengthy court litigation to follow any 
ultimate NLRB decision, the outlook for any permanent accord be- 
tween Kohler and the UAW held scant promise. 


JoHun L. McCue ian. 
Joun F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
FRANK CHURCH. 

























FINDINGS—THE KOHLER STRIKE 


(AS APPROVED BY SENATORS McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, 
ERVIN, AND CHURCH) 


The premise of American labor legislation is that the give and 
take of good faith collective bargaining between union and manage- 
ment will resolve labor disputes and minimize strikes and lockouts. 
The hearings held on the UAW-Kohler strike between an employer 
characterized by the union as a practitioner of modern industrial 
feudalism and a union depicted by the employer as a ruthless oligarch 
holding itself above the law demonstrate that when good faith aoe 
lective bargaining fails, the sad consequence is oe too often the 
compounding of fear, suspicion, distrust and an inability to resolve 
differences inter se. 

The hearings held on the UAW-Kohler dispute were quite different 
from others that have been held by the committee. There were no 
charges of personal corruption and no evidence was presented of 
racketeering within the union. There was no testimony of misappro- 
priation of union funds such as we have had during the hearings 
involving the Teamsters, Bakers, the Butchers Union in New York 
City, et cetera. In fact, the committee’s chief accountant, after an ex- 
amination of the books and records of both the UAW and of Mr. Wal- 
ter Reuther, testified that they were well kept and that he discovered 
no evidence whatever of misuse or misappropriation of union funds. 
Rather than corruption and racketeering, the principal charges here 
by Kohler were that the UAW engaged in illegal and improper 
techniques during the strike—mass picketing, demonstrations at homes 
of nonstrikers, vandalism, and violence, and an unprecedented boy- 
cott—and by the UAW, that Kohler attempted to break the union 
by refusal to bargain, by creation of an arsenal, and by employment 
of labor spies. 

The hearings held on the UAW-Kohler dispute also differed from 
previous ones in that both sides to the dispute cooperated fully with 
the committee. There was no invocation of the fifth amendment 
self-incrimination clause. Kohler and UAW records were made 
available for committee inspection and both company and union 
personnel testified freely as to their impression of the facts. The 
difficulty in making findings lies in the great divergence between 
company and union spokesmen on factual issues, not in a committee 
inability to obtain necessary witnesses who would testify on the points 
in dispute. Despite the almost total lack of agreement between spokes- 
men for the opposite camps as to the causes for the strike, the re- 
sponsibility for subsequent developments, and the conclusions to be 
drawn from the disputed factual issues, certain findings concerning 
UAW conduct during the strike are supported by substantial evidence. 

1. The committee finds that the UAW improperly maintained a mass 
picket line at the strike-bound plant during the initial 54 days of the 
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strike. Up to 2,000 strikers took up picketing positions around the 
company’s property in lines echeloned 10 to 12 deep. On the few 
occasions when the flying wedges of nonstrikers “ee to pierce 
this cordon, pickets in the rear pushed those in the front and the 
sheer pressure of numbers swept those in the center of the melee off 
their feet. UAW witnesses testified that apart from a “little shoving” 
there was no violence, testimony generally supported by the police 
officials present. Union witnesses further testified that the large 
turnout of pickets exceeded all expectations, and that this turnout 
was motivated by reasons all apart from that of blocking free entrance 
to the plant, i.e., to give the lie to the Kohler Co. claim that this was 
a “minority” strike and, by show of force, to prevent a repetition of 
the bitterly remembered incident in the 1934 strike when, according 
io union witnesses, company guards had shot 47 strikers and sympa- 
thizers mostly in the back. This was disputed by the Kohler Co. 
officials. But, whatever the motivations for the mass picket line, 
the fact remains that the massing of pickets at plant gates had an 
inevitable effect of coercing employees to forego their legally protected 
right to return to work despite the strike an the UAW was required 
by the Wisconsin Employment Relations Board to discontinue it. 

2. The committee finds that the UAW failed to take proper steps 
to halt the “home demonstrations,” i.e., the picketing of nonstrikers’ 
homes. In the dog days of late July of 1954, when the strike negotia- 
tions were at a standstill, Kohler workers returning from work 
found a gantlet of jeering “home demonstrators” awaiting them with 
coercive epithets and threats. The number of “demonstrators” grew 
each successive day until the middle of August, when the demonstra- 
tions ended by injunction order. UAW witnesses deny that the 
home picketing was instigated by the union, but concede that the 
union had not provided sufficient affirmative leadership to discourage 
it and further concede that it “could not win industrial disputes in 
front of people’s homes.” The committee deprecates this use of a 
man’s doorstep as a battleground for labor-management disputes. 

3. Property vandalism was rampant during the strike. Seven cars 
were dynamited, others were sprayed with acid or paint. Glass jars 
filled with paint were Hilal through home front windows, and 
several residences were assaulted with shotgun blasts. In the city 
of Sheboygan alone, the principal home of the Kohler workers, there 
were 349 acts of Canali: Both strikers and nonstrikers were 
targets of this vandalism with the ratio of nonstrikers to strikers 
about 8 to 1. Perperators of a handful of these acts were detected, 
in each case members of the rank and file from each side. The 
eas for the bulk of these crimes are to this day undetected. 

nlike the situation presented in earlier hearings, however, the failure 
to apprehend the criminals cannot be laid to police collusion with the 
union. 

The Kohler village police force was 80 percent financed by taxes 
paid by the Kohler Co., and the police chiet reported to a board con- 
sisting in the main of “loyal” Kohler employees. In 1952, when the 
Kohler employees voted to affiliate with the UAW, he augmented 
his regular force of 4 policemen with 45 special deputies. When 
the strike began in 1954, he added 45 more deputies, all except 1 or 2 
from the ranks of Kohler workers. 
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The city of Sheboygan police chief also diligently sought to detect 
the criminals, centering his resources on the union. He even assisted 
the Kohler Co. private detectives in an attempt to “bug” the hotel 
room where out-of-city union officials stayed while in Sheboygan, and 
cooperated with the Kohler Co. detectives in checking a union of- 
ficial’s mail and phone calls. The Kohler Co., not content with the 
efforts of these two police forces, expended over $40,000 in fees for 
“labor detective agencies.” These detectives centered their interest 
on the union hall, shadowed union men suspected of vandalism, 
maintained a “check” on the hotel room of the out-of-city union of- 
ficials, planted informants (both men and women) on the union 
picket line, in the union headquarters, in the taverns frequented by 
strikers, and in the union strike kitchen. This close surveillance of 
union personnel did not bring about the discovery of any criminals. 

The committee also heard testimony from two witnesses that union 
officials were present in the union headquarters on the third day of 
the strike when they were verbally threatened with physical violence 
unless they joined the union. This was denied by union witnesses. 

4. The major physical disturbance of the Kohler-UAW strike took 
place on July 5, 1955, when a holiday crowd of spectators suddenly 
turned to wrecking the equipment used by the Kohler Co. to unload 
a boatload of clay destined for its strike-bound plant. In the manu- 
facture of its vitreous chinaware, the Kohler Co. imports large 
quantities of clay from England, delivered direct to Sheboygan in 
chartered ships. From five to seven cargoes come in every year. The 
company had no trouble getting the clayboats in or out during 1954, 
and just why the trouble erupted on July 5, 1955, is much in dispute. 
The union testified that the company provoked and inspired the 
trouble by publicizing the arrival of the clayboat with advance 
warning to the city council that trouble could be expected, and by 
sending Plant Manager Biever to the scene. Biever was known as 
“Butcher Boy Biever” to the strikers, because he was believed to 
have fired the first shot in the 1934 strike killings, and because he had 
earlier during the 1934 strike been convicted of running down a picket 
with his automobile. The company attributes the trouble solely to 
union provocation. 

The multitudinous testimony on this incident discloses this thread 
of events. At approximately 7 o’clock in the morning the trucks and 
heavy equipment of an independent contractor named Buteyn arrived 
at the dock area to begin unloading and was there met by a small 
group of UAW pickets headed by Donald Rand, a UAW international 
representative. Cornelius “Happy” Buteyn, in charge of the trucks, 
testified that Rand warned that he would “pull out all the stops to pre- 
vent the loading and unloading of the clay.” Rand denied this state- 
ment, but admitted that he told Buteyn the union would cover any 
losses he might suffer for refusal to go through with his Kohler con- 
tract to unload the boat. Policemen present testified that the truck- 
drivers refused to cross the picket line, and as a consequence Kohler 
Plant Manager Biever agreed to rent the heavy unloading equipment 
and supply hisown trucks. The heavy equipment was left in the street 
pending arrival of the Kohler Co. unloading crew. News of the event 
was broadcast on the local radio station, and a holiday crowd of spec- 
tators swelled to the scene, This crowd was described by witnesses 
as peaceful. At mid-morning Biever returned to the scene, had 
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trouble getting his car through the crowd, and was thought by spec- 
tators to have hit a woman bystander. The temper of the crowd 
immediately changed, the shout went up that “Biever’s done it again,” 
and Biever had difficulty in getting his car out of the area without 
mishap. Kohler witnesses denied he had hit the woman. One 
testified that the woman threw herself on the hood. A policeman 
present testified that tle woman was “quite active” in demonstrations 
and that the district attorney had refused to issue a warrant against 
the driver of the car because of this incident. At approximately 11 
o’clock the honking of horns heralded the arrival of. the Kohler Co. 
unloading crane pulled on a big truck driven by company personnel. 
As it started to turn into the dock area, the crowd swarmed around it 
and stopped it, puncturing the tires and the gas tank. The company’s 
construction manager was pulled out of the cab and hit. One com- 
pany witness said he was “very badly beaten”; another company wit- 
ness testified that “I don’t know whether he was badly hurt. I think 
his glasses were broken * * * and probably I think he mentioned a 
pen was broken.” Biever then returned to the area with police escort. 
When the car drove up to where the equipment stood, “Don Rand 
came over and cursed at him (the police driver) and said, ‘What is 
the idea of bringing Biever down here? Do you want to create a 
riot?’?” A crowd surrounded the car. “They rocked the car and 
threatened to tip it over.” The policeman present testified that 
Biever’s appearance was a mistake and seemed to “excite the crowd.” 
The crowd stayed in the area until late that evening, when windows 
were broken in the two houses across the street from where the crane 
had been disabled, and the only car parked in the block, one owned by 
a Kohler worker, was overturned. 

The part played by the UAW in this disturbance is disputed. The 
event took place during the Fourth of July week, which is a traditional 
holiday in Sheboygan, and many persons were present. Donald 
Rand asserted that neither strikers nor nonstrikers were there “as 
such.” Police Captain Heimke, on the other hand, noticed that there 
were “quite a few” union buttons, and the the spectators hung about 
the “fringes,” whereas “immediately in the center, the core of the 
activity, the majority of them were Kohler strikers.” 

Heimke further testified that he spotted Graskamp, president of 
the striking UAW local, and asked him to appeal to the crowd to go 
home. Heimke recalled Graskamp said he had nothing to do with 
the crowd and was not responsible. Heimke said he made a similar 
request to Donald Rand and received the same response. Rand dis- 
ewe him, saying that he had urged people to go home and that at 
1is request, Emile Schuette, now president of the Sheboygan County 
Labor Council, made a speech urging the crowd to disperse. Rand’s 
position was bolstered by an affidavit submitted by Schuette. 

5. In June of 1954 a shotgun blast was fired into the home of a non- 
striker named Harold Curtiss, and Kohler broke off negotiations, 
refusing to bargain “under conditions as these.” The UAW con- 
tended the shotgun had been fired with Kohler knowledge, to provide 
an excuse for ending negotiations. Charge followed charge, and 
tempers flared. It was during this period that two individual UAW 
members each made an unprovoked and brutal assault on individual 
nonstrikers. These union members, William Vinson and John 
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Gunaca, were sent by the sister Briggs local in Detroit allegedly to 
lend only moral support to the Kohler strikers. 

William Vinson, in a barroom, assaulted and beat up a nonstriker 
a head shorter and 100 pounds lighter than Vinson. The beating was 
unprovoked. He was knocked unconscious almost immediately, suf- 
fered three or four broken ribs and a punctured lung from which he 
contracted pneumonia. He was confined to the hospital for 3 weeks. 
Vinson testified that he was only given a “good stiff bawling out” by 
the officers of the international union and officers of the Briggs local. 

Vinson was tried and found guilty of assault and sentenced to the 
Wisconsin State Prison where he served 1814 months. 

Despite the fact that the union “bawled out” these men, the union 
employed counsel to defend Vinson, and the local and international 
ser the equivalent of Vinson’s salary to the wife and family while 
1e was in jail. In all they expended a total of $10,079.70. 

In another disgraceful incident, John Gunaca, in a filling station, 
attacked a father and son, William Bersch, Sr. and Jr., who were 
nonstrikers at the Kohler plant. The father sustained serious injuries 
including a fracture of a bone at the back of the neck and was confined 
to a hospital for 18 days immediately after the beating. 

The father died a year and a half later, apparently from causes 
unrelated to the beating. Gunaca returned to the State of Michigan 
and although several pleas were made for extradition of Gunaca for 
trial in Wisconsin, extradition was denied by the Governor of Michi- 
gan. We were advised subsequent to our hearings that extradition 
was granted Gunaca on a plea of nolo contendere was sentenced from 
1 to 3 years in jail. 

Emil Mazey, UAW official, attempted to justify the union’s pay- 
ment for counsel fees and Vinson’s salary paid as support of Vin- 
son’s family while he was in jail on the ground that “Vinson was a 
victim of Kohlerism.” In a like vein the Kohler Co. paid the at- 
torneys’ fees for its employees charged with strike violence because 
the company “felt this was pure harassment by law officials.” In 
earlier proceedings this committee condemned the union defense of 
union officials charged with looting the union treasury and accepting 
employer bribes. This committee then dealt with cold, calculated 
crimes against the union and its members and the exploitation of 
fiduciary positions. However, it is highly questionable whether union 
funds should be used to defend illegal acts such as the brutal violence 
committed by Vinson and Gunaca. 

6. In the autumn of 1954, the UAW began a boycott campaign to put 
pressure on the company to sign an agreement. The boycott began 
with the traditional techniques: a call on union members and sup- 
porters to refrain from buying Kohler products, mass distribution of 
publicity giving the union side of the strike issues, and the picketing 
of the Kohler-owned display windows in various cities. 

Three other aspects of the boycott program, relating to third 
soba require closer attention. On several occasions UAW mem- 

ers picketed the premises of independent retailers who handled 
Kohler products. When complaint was made to the NLRB, the 
UAW consented to the issuance of an injunction prohibiting such 
picketing. On another occasion, according to company testimony, 
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the UAW requested the Plumbers Union “to pass a resolution instruct- 
ing their members not to install Kohler goods.” The Plumbers’ 
Union refused on the ground that it would be illegal and restricted 
itself to a resolution of strike sympathy. ne that individual] 
business agents of the Plumbers’ Union engaged in the action refused 
by their international union is confused and contradictory. 

Additional efforts to bring innocent third parties into the strike 
situation occurred when two local associations of trade unions (the 
Wisconsin CIO and the Duluth AFL-CIO) voted to withhold sup- 
port from the Community Chest unless funds were withheld from 
charitable agencies purchasing Kohler products. Walter Reuther, 
commenting on the Community Chest episodes, said “they carried 
this into an area of the community where it does not properly belong.” 
The committee believes that all these efforts to involve third parties 
in the dispute between the UAW and the Kohler Co. were improper. 

7. Turning to the evidence directed against the Kohler Co., the 
committee finds that the company hel organize and support an 
independent union (KWA or Kohler Webhtens Association) and re- 
sisted the efforts of its employees to affiliate with the UAW. 

In late August 1933 a group of Kohler employees obtained a charter 
from the AFL and tried to win an agreement from Kohler on wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. The attempt at organization 
resulted in a bitter strike in 1934 with the killing and wounding of 
numerous union adherents. Shortly thereafter, Kohler assisted an- 
other group of employees in forming the KWA. In the ensuing con- 
te:t between the AFL union and the KWA, the KWA prevailed and 
lasted for 19 years. During this period new employees were advised 
by foremen to join the KWA, the company supplied it with free 
office space and equipment, and made available an annual $15,000 
vending machine concession. In marked contrast with this friendly 
— toward the KWA was the company attitude toward the UAW. 
Top company officials painted the UAW as a “powerful and ruthless 
union oligarchy” and it is therefore not surprising that the company 
refused in 1952 to recognize the results of an election held on the 
plant premises in which the members of the KWA voted by over 2 
to 1 majority to affiliate with the UAW. Kohler contended that union 
leaders had “rushed through” the vote before the membership had a 
“chance to consider” and therefore insisted upon another election. 
When this election took place, three contenders were on the ballot: 
the UAW-CIO, the UAW-AFL (headed by the notorious Anthony 
Doria and Johnny Dio), and a newly created Independent Union of 
Kohler Workers Association. UAW-CIO spokesmen testified that 
“the friendship between the UAW-AFL and the Kohler Co. was 
good,” and the company “gave birth to” the Independent Union of 
Kohler Workers Association in an attempt to defeat the UA W-CIO. 
Whether or not these charges be true, it is undeniable that during the 
yeriod preceding the 1952 election the company ran full-page ads and 

ught radio broadcasts stating that the UAW-CIO was leading the 
Kohler workers astray. 

The antagonism between Kohler and the UAW was sensed by 
Kohler Village Police Chief Capelle, who takes instructions from 
the three-man police committee of the village board. When the 
Kohler employees first voted in 1952 to affiliate with the UAW, Chief 
Capelle augmented his regular 4-man force with 45 special deputies. 
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These deputies were trained in the use of tear gas and machineguns. 
There was “quite a bit of ado” about this, he testified, so a humane 
society was formed with himself at its head to insure the legal right 
of the village police to possess the weapons. Capelle denied that 
he augmented his police force at company request, explaining that 
when the union came into the community, “I felt that something may 
happen, and I wanted to be prepared.” 

8. The Kohler attitude and actions during the strike negotiations 
discouraged settlement of the strike issues. If Kohler had not al- 
ready made up its mind to win the strike and to make no agreement 
with the union before the strike began, it is clear that after the mass 
picketing was started by the union the Kohler Co. attitude stiffened 
and it refused to take any genuine steps toward settling the strike. 
The company set out to win the strike and apparently did. The 
union charged that the company’s purchase of gas shells, ammunition, 
etc., a week before the local union voted to strike was a clear indica- 
tion of the attitude of the company and according to union officials 
showed that the company had no real intention of engaging in col- 
lective bargaining. 

When during the 1954 strike negotiations the union believed that 
positions had hardened to the point where the disputants could pro- 
ceed no further, it suggested the remedies of mediation, factfinding, 
and even arbitration. Religious leaders and officials at the local, 
State, and National levels offered their services to help resolve the 
strike issues. The company rejected all such offers but those of Judge 
Murphy, who stepped into the picture when asked by the company 
to enforce a Wisconsin Employment Relations Board injunction order 
against the union. The mediation efforts of Judge Murphy were 
fruitless. He testified that “the meetings amounted to gathering goat 
feathers” and that it was “perfectly obvious” that “the attitude of the 
Kohler Co. was that the strike had been won and that they had the 
union beaten, and that there was no point in their receding from any 
position that they had taken.” 

Other company acts which could only serve to deepen the cleavage 
existing between it and the union were the subject of testimony. The 
company maintained a file on 724 different strikers which contained 
“general information” whether strike related or not; and two of its 
time-study men (known to the employees as the “speed kings”) were 
assigned with pen and camera to record every gathering of union 
members. ‘The company threw up new blocks when the path to settle- 
ment seemed clear. For example, at one point the union told Judge 
Murphy that it would give in on all other issues and authorized him 
to settle the strike for a token wage increase. When Judge Murphy 
communicated this offer to the company, its leading officials refused 
to discuss the union proposal, and made settlement at that time im- 
possible by an unexpected announcement that an indefinite number of 
unidentified strikers would never be reinstated because of alleged 
misconduct. A final illustration of the company’s actions which kept 
emotions at boiling point is its announcement in June of 1955 that 
the union no longer represented a majority of its employees and 
therefore could not bargain for them. This announcement was con- 
sistent with the position it took from the beginning that the UAW 
was a union imposed upon the employees by fraud and that the strike 
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was a “minority” strike maintained and fostered by UAW “outside 
oons.” 

7 9. The use of labor spies, widely considered outmoded, was con- 
demned in the earlier findings of this committee. The Kohler Co. 
spent almost $43,000 for two “labor detective agencies.” Company 
officials declared that the initial purpose of hiring detective help was 
“to get evidence of criminal acts of violence and vandalism,” but the 
reports filed by the detectives did not mention this phase of their 
task until several months after they were hired. Initial reports con- 
centrated on backgrounds of the UAW officials assigned to the Kohler 
problems so as to discredit their testimony in possible NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Subsequently the detectives unsuccessfully sought to con- 
nect the union leaders with the strike vandalism, and to this end had 
agents on the union picket lines, in the union soup kitchen, in the union 
hall, in the taverns frequented by strikers, and in the hotel where 
out-of-State union adherents stayed while in Sheboygan. 

The committee investigation focused, in a concrete and meaningful 
setting, on such bedrock questions as the following: to what extent 
does union use of a boycott constitute freedom of speech; are existing 
NLRB procedures adequate to resolve unfair labor practice charges; 
is it desirable to have a mail referendum preceding a strike call; are 
employers justified in buying weapons and hiring detectives; and the 
extent to which a community suffers when an adamant employer 
clashes head on with a powerful union. The resulting information 
has been of great benefit to the members of the committee. 

This has been a classic example of labor-management relations at 
its worst—where the community, the worker, and management all 
suffer and none gain. 

Joun L. McCietian. 
JoHN F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Frank CHURCH. 





STATEMENT AND SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATOR JOHN 
L. McCLELLAN AND SENATOR SAM J. ERVIN, JR., ON 
THE KOHLER, PERFECT CIRCLE, AND GOSSER-LOCAL 
12 SUMMARY REPORTS AND FINDINGS 


First we wish to emphasize certain aspects of the findings herein 
made by the Democratic members of the committee. 


The union 


From the evidence developed in the course of these hearings we are 
convinced and find that the UAW in the Kohler strike improperly en- 
gaged in: 

1. Mass picketing as an economic force to coerce and prevent men 
and women from exercising their freedom and right to engage in work 
of their choosing at a plant where they were lawfully employed. 
(This mass picketing was improperly used as an economic weapon in 
support of a strike by the union against the Kohler Co.) 

2. Mass picketing and acts of vandalism and violence directed at 
the homes and families of nonstrikers, which were intended to intimi- 
date and coerce the nonstrikers not to work at the struck plant. (These 
acts were utterly indefensible in the light of the ancient legal principle 
that every man’s home is his castle and the Biblical injunction implicit 
in these words of Micah 4: 4: “But they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree: and none shall make them afraid: for 
the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath spoken it.”) 

3. Vandalism—the willful injury to, damage, and destruction of 
property. 

4. Mass picketing and violence to prohibit the lawful unloading of 
a boatload of clay shipped to Sheboygan, Wis., for use in the manu- 
facture of products at the struck Kohler plant. 

5. Condoning of brutality and criminal assaults by outside union 
members who had been directed to the Kohler area by union officials to 
eras and assist the local union in the conduct of the Kohler strike. 
(The providing of counsel by the union and payment of legal expenses 
for John Gunaca and William Vinson, and the payments of Vinson’s 
salary while he was in prison, not only evidences approval of this 
violence by these union members, but it also served to encourage the 
use of further violence and vandalism as strike weapons in this dis- 
pute. ) 

6. The use of secondary boycotts by the union (now forbidden by the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959). 

Some of the foregoing findings (with respect to violence and mass 
picketing) are also applicable to the Perfect Circle strike. 


Management 
We do not find management—the Kohler Co. and the Perfect Cir- 
cle Co.—blameless. The attitude of the Kohler Co. was not conducive 
to bringing about a peaceable settlement of the strike. Its attitude 
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in many respects had, we think, the effect of discouraging peaceful 
and good faith collective bargaining. It is clear to us that the Kohler 
Co. decided (whether rightfully or wrongfully) that it would not 
seriously bargain with this union and determined to get rid of the 
UAW as a bargaining representative of its employees. For all prac- 
tical purposes it has, in our judgment, won the strike and succeeded 
in that effort. 

In the Perfect Circle case we have also concluded that both man- 
agement and the union were guilty of improprieties, shootings, and 
violence. Neither the UAW nor the Perfect Circle Co. can shrug 
off its responsibilities for the violence that occurred in connection 
with that strike. 


Richard T. Gosser and Local 12, VAW 


In the Gosser-Local 12 case the record is crystal clear that this was 
an investigation by the Republican members. They insisted on con- 
ducting their own ‘nciatsacegts investigation and withheld and kept 
secret from the Democratic members of the committee all material, 
documents, and information they procured until they presented it in 
testimony by witnesses at the hearings. The chairman fully co- 
operated with them to the extent of issuing subpenas for all witnesses 
and documents which the Republican members requested. It will 
therefore be observed from the record that after prolonged hearing, 
at which the Republican members were afforded full opportunity to 
present all of the facts and information they had procured by their 
mvestigation, the evidence adduced was quite inconclusive on many 
aspects of the issues involved. 


We have submitted a separate statement on this hearing 


which will be found immediately following the Gosser find- 
ings in this report. 


Other charges 


In view of certain statements and charges made by the Republican 
members in their report of findings and separate views that should 
not be left unchallenged, we make these further comments: 

From the inception of this Senate select committee, the chairman 
has strongly urged that it be organized as a completely bipartisan 
committee, composed of an equal number of Democratic and Repub- 
lican members, in the sincere belief that to accomplish the objectives 
for which the committee was created it should rise above partisan 
peices in its deliberations and in the conduct of its work. We 

eeply regret, therefore, that we are forced to the conclusion that 
some of the findings and separate views of the Republican members 
in the Kohler, Perfect Circle, and Gosser-Local 12 cases, transgress 
the nonpartisan spirit in which the chairman has endeavored to con- 
duct the proceedings and report our findings and conclusions. 

It should be stated that at the outset of the Kohler-United Auto- 
mobile Workers hearing a disagreement arose between the Republican 
and the Democratic members of the committee with respect to the 
procedures to be followed in the presentation of witnesses and the 
conducting of the hearing. After serious controversy this disagree- 
ment was finally resolved by the chairman’s yielding to the demands 
of the Republicans, stating at the time that he was yielding not out 
of deference to the views of others, because he did not agree with them, 
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but out of deference to what he conceived to be a higher duty: to 
keep the committee from breaking up and in order to hold it together, 
if it was possible to do so, so that it might carry out its mission and 
assignment. The chairman further stated that if we proceeded as 
the Republican members desired, he would not accept the blame or 
the full responsibility for the results, whatever they might be, for 
he did not believe we were going to get the most satisfactory results 
by following such procedure. With this background the committee 
proceeded to public hearings. 

At the opening session of the Kohler hearings the chairman made 
the following statement for the record : 


There has been some controversy within the ranks of the 
committee over the proposed procedure for these hearings. 
I want to say at this time that any Senator on this committee 
who feels that any particular witness can shed further light 
on these cases can ask for that witness to testify, and he will 
be required to do so. Some 70 witnesses have already been 
invited to testify in order to present the committee with as 
broad a picture as can be obtained. 

The Senate and the American people look to this commit- 
tee to continue its efforts resolutely. To do less would be 
to shirk our responsibility and to bring comfort to those 
forces in organized labor and management who cannot stand 
the scrutiny of an investigation. 

I only wish to make this comment about it: The proceed- 
ings that will be followed here are not the proceedings in 
keeping with the Chair’s views as to how this matter should 
be presented. I have yielded to this procedure out of what 
I conceive to be deference to a higher duty and responsibility. 

I believe the work of this committee, and I believe its task 
and its assignments and the importance of it transcend all 
other considerations of any person, any individual, any party, 
anybody’s policy, or the political fortunes of any panied of 
this committee. 

I am interested in neither side, and I want to get the whole 
truth and get it on record, so that the public may know from 
sworn testimony what occurred, what was wrong, and what 
should be corrected (p. 8330). 


The record reflects that the Kohler, Perfect Circle, and Gosser- 
Local 12 matters are contained in parts 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 58 
of the printed committee hearings. These hearings covered 32 days 
in which the committee received the testimony of 102 witnesses, testi- 
mony which is spread over 2,572 pages of the printed record. 

The testimony in these hearings, in our judgment, could have been 
developed more thoroughly and presented more effectively had the 
Republicans permitted the chairman to arrange and conduct the 
proceedings in accordance with his judgment, as had been done in all 
previous hearings. 

Criticism or a charge of failure to investigate these cases wholly 
lacks foundation and credibility. Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Automobile Workers, was a witness and testified for 3 con- 
tinuous days. The Republicans were afforded, and took advantage 
of, the opportunity to ask him and all of the other 101 witnesses any 
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and all questions they desired. Every witness they requested was 
called. If they are unhappy and disappointed in the record they 
made, obviously the Democrats are not to blame for their failure. 

In view of the fine contributions made by Republican members 
to the progress and effectiveness of the work of the committee in 
many instances, we deeply regret that they have now made, in their 
separate views, statements derogatory to Democratic members of the 
committee and of the chief counsel and staff of the committee. The 
partisan ring of such unwarranted derogatory statements is so re- 
vealing that it clearly obviates the necessity for us to make any 
defense of ourselves, and we shall not do so. 

We assert, however, that the other Democratic members of the com- 
mittee were “diligent, ‘intelligent, and courageous in the performance 
of their duties; that Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel of the com- 
mittee, assembled a most loyal, able, and competent staff of assistants 
and brought to the discharge of his duties courage, integrity, and 
industry of the highest order. We, therefore, heartily commend 
Robert F. Kennedy and all members of the staff for the magnificent 
job they did for the committee, for the Senate, and for our country. 
Their most excellent services have earned for them the profound 
appreciation and gratitude of the American people. 


Joun L. McCievuan. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATORS FRANK CHURCH 
AND JOHN F. KENNEDY 


SUPPLEMENTARY FINDINGS ON THE KOHLER STRIKE, 
THE PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE, AND LOCAL 12, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


At the time that the committee’s findings were prepared, we did 
not have the benefit of the “Separate Views” of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee or of the appendices to those “Separate Views.” 
An analysis of those documents, made available to the committee only 
recently, indicates a complete absence of one favorable word for the 
United Automobile Workers or of one critical word for the companies 
involved. Such a totally one-sided and distorted picture of our inves- 
tigation does a disservice to the reputation for impartiality which this 
and other committees of the U.S. Senate have built up through the 
many years of their history. 

Therefore, having considered the “Separate Views” and appendixes, 
we desire to record the following findings: 

1. We hold the chief counsel and the staff of the committee blame- 
less of the charges made against them. We reaffirm our confidence in 
the chief counsel and the staff, and we restate our belief that they have 
done the Nation a tremendous service in their fearless investigation of 
labor-management corruption without regard to political considera- 
tions, 

2. There is no credible evidence of corruption, misappropriation of 
union funds, or collusion with the underworld in the United Automo- 
bile Workers. The union and its leaders have worked hard to keep 
the union clean, and the appointment of a Public Review Board to deal 
with this problem is to be commended. 

3. The strikes at Kohler and Perfect Circle do not reflect credit 
upon either union or mangement. But it is noteworthy that the VAW 
has had no such difficulties with thousands of employers who, as con- 
trasted with these companies, are willing to accept the letter and spirit 
of the law of the land and to live in good faith with the trade-union 
movement of America. 

4. The strikes at Kohler and Perfect Circle highlight the necessity 
for good faith collective bargaining and the importance of speeding 
up NLRB procedures so that critical cases can be resolved before they 
fester and make good faith collective bargaining impossible. 


Frank Cyurcu. 
Joun F. Kennepy. 
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THE PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE 


(AS APPROVED BY SENATORS McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, 
ERVIN AND CHURCH) 


Of all varieties in the spectrum of human behavior, the least likely 
to accomplish any constructive good in a labor-management dispute 
is an act of violence or vandalism. A man is beaten or shot; a house 
is stoned, or defaced with paint, or its windows shattered by gunfire; 
a pasture fence is cut; a car is overturned, or sugar poured into its 
tank, or rotten eggs smeared on its upholstery. Such deeds may give 
temporary vent to anger or frustration, but as a substitute for reason 
at the bargaining table they afford no more than an exercise in futility. 

Violence and vandalism characterized the course of two strikes con- 
secutively examined by the committee last year, one at the Kohler Co. 
in Wisconsin, already discussed in this report, the other at the Perfect 
Circle Corp. in Indiana, during which the specific acts cited above, 
along with a host of others, took place, 

Like Kohler, Perfect Circle is a family-owned firm of signal dura- 
bility, now almost 75 years old; as at Kohler, the union with which 
it tangled was the United Automobile Workers. In noteworthy con- 
trast to the still unsettled Kohler situation, however, the contenders 
at Perfect Circle have reconciled their differences, proof that any 
legacy of ill will left by violence and vandalism need not be a 
lasting one. 

Before the strike started on July 26, 1955, Perfect Circle, which 
manufactures piston rings, had four UAW locals, one per plant, at 
its main factory at Hagerstown, its machining and _ sleeve-casting 
plants at Richmond, and its foundry at New Castle. When the strike 
ended on November 29 of that year, three of these four locals had 
been voted out in NLRB decertification elections; the sole survivor 
was UAW Local 370 at New Castle. 

Despite this truncation of the UA W’s role as bargaining agent, and 
despite its replacement by an independent union at Hagerstown and 
by no union at either of the Richmond plants, the resumption of 
orderly relations between company and UAW was a fact to which 
both sides were able to attest by the time of the committee hearings 
at the end of March 1958. 

G. Robert Baer, Perfect Circle’s general manager, testified that the 
company’s relationship with the remaining UAW local at New Castle 
“has been very satisfactory” (p. 10268). UAW Regional Director 
Raymond H., Berndt testified that a “fragile bridge of understanding” 
(p. 10284) has begun to be erected. The 4-month-long strife of 1955 
was plainly a memory which neither side wished to perpetuate. 

Reviewing the origin of the conflict, both company and union agreed 
that it lay in the package jointly presented by the four UAW locals 
during negotiations for a new contract in the first half of 1955, when 
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the union — a 21-cent-an-hour wage increase, greater supple- 
mental unemployment, and retirement, and insurance benefits, the 
ironing out of wage inequities, compulsory arbitration, and a union 
shop. 

Precisely what part of this package was to blame for the strike, 
however, was in dispute. UAW Regional Director Berndt declared 
that apart from the various economic issues, the “major deterrent” to 
a contract was the company’s rebuff of the arbitration clause. Com- 
pany president, William B. Prosser, on the other hand, asserted that 
the nub of the difficulty was management’s refusal of a union shop. 

Perfect Circle, said Berndt, had a “long history” of resistance to 
unionization. Prior to 1955, he noted, it had “forced” three strikes 
by its employees for “economic justice and union recognition” (p. 
10285) and had 10 times formally challenged the UAW’s status as 
bargaining agent; on 1 occasion, in 1951, the rival claimant was the 
UAW-AFL, controlled by the notorious hoodlum, Anthony Doria. 
Even as the 1955 contract negotiations drew nigh, he asserted, the 
company tried to “stir up dissension in the UAW” and to “evade bar- 
gaining in good faith” by giving the four locals 60-day notice of its 
intent to end the existing contract, citing as the reason for its decision 
the fact that the international UAW had recently raised the dues of 
all union members making over $200 a month. 

This increase, Berndt explained, was a temporary one from $2.50 
to $7.50 monthly, “overwhelmingly voted” by delegates to the inter- 
national convention in April 1955 to raise a strike fund in antici- 
pation of strikes not at Perfect Circle, he said, but “at the larger 
corporations” (p. 10315). 

he basic benefits which the union proposed in presenting its 1955 
package to Perfect Circle, Berndt declared, were no less than had 
already been accepted by the major auto companies to which Perfect 
Circle sold its product, as well as by “hundreds” of other supplier 
firms. The union-shop provision, he said, was included as part of 
the UAW’s nationwide drive on this score that year. He noted, how- 
ever, that in previous contractual negotiations with Perfect Circle 
the union had yielded on this point, and that it was retained as a 
demand in the 1955 talks “because none of the other things had been 
satisfied, either” (p. 10313). The crucial item at stake was not the 
union shop, Berndt asserted, but rather the company’s insistence upon 
“retention of a veto over the questions that might be arbitrated” 
(p. 10290). 

Prosser denied that Perfect Circle was antiunion, saying that it 
fought only “what we consider to be union abuses” (p. 10264), and 
that its labor relations have always been good, although he drew a 
distinction between “employee” and “union” relations. The com- 
pany, he noted, opposed not the principle of arbitration but the arbi- 
tration of principles, and could not consent to an arrangement 
whereby “some third party” might be so empowered, particularly with 
regard to the union shop, which was a “matter of principle,” and, in 
his view, the crux of the 1955 conflict. 

He attributed the pressure on this point not to local union members 
but to the international UAW, whose recent victories on the union- 
shop issue at other corporations, he asserted, had made it decide that 
Perfect Circle would be a “pushover,” and that a strike would bring 
the company to heel. 
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The company, Prosser made plain, opposed the union shop both 

philosophically, in the belief that none of its employees “should be 

forced to join the union as a condition of work in our plants” (p. 

10260), and practically, in the knowledge that the UAW did not rep- 

oe a numerical majority at any of the four plants except New 
astle. 

With the breakdown of negotiations, a secret-ballot strike vote took 
oe on July 25, 1955, the date of the termination of the old contract. 

fow much support for the strike the vote represented was another 
point of contention between company and union witnesses. Berndt 
reported that of the 656 UAW members at the 4 plants, 415 balloted— 
340 for striking and 75 against ; thus, he pointed out, nearly 66 percent 
of those eligible to vote did so and of those voting 82 percent Jovéeed 
the strike. 

Prosser, using Berndt’s statistics in the context of a total employ- 
ment roll in the 4 plants of 1,322, came to a different conclusion. The 
proportion of those voting to strike, he noted, comprised approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the workers at New Castle, 25.5 percent at the 
Richmond machining plant, approximately 20 percent at the Rich- 
mond sleeve-casting plant, and only 18 percent at the main plant at 
Hagerstown, which employed 728 people. From a purely practical 
standpoint, Prosser added, “you wouldn’t sell 82 percent of your 
people down the river to satisfy 18” (p. 10374). 

As long as a month before the strike, Prosser declared, intimations 
were made that it would be a rough one. He produced three affidavits 
filed with the NLRB by disenchanted union members who had at- 
tended prestrike meetings. One deposed that UAW International 
Representative William Caldwell had told the meetings that— 


* * * we would have plenty of help and no one would go 
in and out of the plant while the strike was on. He said 
that if anyone needed their heads to be bashed in, there would 
be someone to take care of it (p. 10265). 


Another quoted Caldwell as saying that “he would get us out of jail 
if we were put in for knocking heads,” and that “there would be 
plenty of money if it was needed” (p. 10266) ; while a third attributed 
to Kenny Ammerman, then chairman of the bargaining committee, a 
statement that the union intended “to bring in thugs to do their dirty 
work” (p. 10265). 

Asked to comment on these affidavits, UAW Regional Director 
Berndt said that the reference to bashing in heads didn’t “sound like 
Caldwell’s type of language,” but that his use of the phrase “plenty of 
money” might have referred to “finances needed to finance a strike” 
(p. 10304). As to the third, he noted that before the strike was over 
Ammerman had gone over to the management side, working “on the 
company payroll as a guard” (p. 10304). 

During the 4 months of the strike, Prosser estimated, some 200 
incidents of violence and vandalism took place, their overall objective, 
he charged, “to keep employees from working and to keep the com- 
pany from operating” (p. 10260). He asserted that such incidents, 
which he said began the morning the strike started and continued 
through “the entire affair,” were a basic component of the “strike 
plan,” along with the use of “outside help,” and that the responsibility 
of the international UAW therefor was “clearly established” because 
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of the “active leadership of the international representatives of the 
union in the demonstrations and their participation in the conduct of 
the strike” (p. 10264). Merely to disclaim and denounce such vio- 
lence, as the tAW had done, rcausi said, was “but to encourage it” 
(p. 10265). The international, he asserted, had the ability to prevent 
these acts. 

The incidents of violence and vandalism came under two general 
categories, according to Prosser: those related to the picket lines and 
those occurring on highways and at nonstrikers’ homes. He knew 
of no violence on the part of the company “unless you include the 
October 5 incident” (p. 10277), the crowning episode of the strike, 
to be detailed later in this report. 

Among the types of injury visited on nonstrikers, company counsel 
Clyde Hoffman testified, were “ambushes and molestations on the 
streets, and all types of violence to the persons or property, cars and 
otherwise” (p. 10281). Some 180 to 190 such incidents, he said, had 
been tabulated by the personnel managers at New Castle and Hagers- 
town, also covering incidents at Richmond. The compilation, Hoff- 
man acknowledged, had not been backed up by statements of the vic- 
tims, but simply by “notes” that were kept. 

The main ee to company property itself, according to Perfect 


Circle General Manager Baer, was broken windows at the New Castle 
foundry; he said that no estimate was ever made of the extent. 

From the union point of view, what. violence and vandalism oc- 
curred was, in UAW Regional Director Berndt’s words: 


* * * provoked by the hostility of an untypical company 
not yet a accepting in good faith its collective bargain- 


ing responsibility (p. 10283). 


Berndt pointed out that 112 agreements were made with other Indiana 
companies that year, with only 5 strikes, “none of which resulted in 
any violence whatsoever” (p. 10284) ; the Perfect Circle situation, he 
said, was therefore “an isolated instance” and “in no sense representa- 
tive of the DAW” (p. 10283). 

The company had “instigated” the violence, he asserted, by carrying 
on a “broad campaign to create an atmosphere of resentment” amon 
the strikers, “using every antiunion technique known to management” 
(p. 10292), including the use of strikebreakers, bringing weapons into 
the plant, sending supervisors to strikers’ homes to “intimidate” or 
“induce” them to return to work, and circularizing their wives to the 
same end. Berndt told the committee: 


The Perfect Circle Corp. management made serious errors, 
including some that were a threat to the very lives of human 
beings. And, in all honesty, we must say that the members 
of our union, under intense provocation and in the heat of 
emotional bitterness, made some, too (p. 10284). 


He added that he personally “did everything humanly possible” 
to prevent any violence and asked the local union officials “to watch 
and see” (p. 10303) that no such acts occurred. If indeed union mem- 
bers were the perpetrators, they were “individuals who took this on 
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themselves” (p. 103801) and not as part of any planned program, 
he asserted. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * It seems to me that the union had to 
take some positive steps rather than merely saying that they 
were against violence * * *. 

Mr. Bernor. Well, I only have this to say, that you can 
preach from a pulpit all day long and if people don’t want 
to believe what you are preaching and follow your sugges- 
tions, recommendations, to the extent that they get them- 
selves crosswise of the law, it creates a very difficult prob- 
lem * * * (pp. 10306-10307). 


Berndt noted that of more than 100 arrests, all were for misdemean- 
ors rather than felonies, and that but 13 convictions of UAW mem- 
bers resulted. 

Of these five were Perfect Circle strikers, four convicted for mali- 
cious trespass and one for disorderly conduct; seven not connected 
with the company were convicted variously of public intoxication, 
disorderly conduct, and resisting arrest; and the remaining convic- 
tion was that of international representative Roy L. Cantrell, for as- 
sault and battery, described by Indianapolis attorney Lynnville Miles, 
who represented the defendants, as “unaggravated, and touching” 
(p. 10321). 

International representative William Caldwell was also arrested 
and convicted in municipal court for malicious trespass, for “having 
thrown objects through the windows of the plant” (p. 10346), com- 
pany attorney Hoffman testified, but a circuit court appeal resulted 
in a hung jury, and the case for retrial was still pending at the time 
of the committee hearings. 

While violence and vandalism provided one analogy between the 
Kohler and Perfect. Circle strikes, another was the use of mass picket- 
ing, although at Perfect Circle just sporadically, and with only brief 
effect. 

According to president Prosser, the company’s main plant at Hag- 
erstown, a community of some 1,800, first tasted this technique when 
a “large group of strangers,” in the early morning hours of July 26, 
1955, “descended upon” (p. 10260) the town and massed before the 
plant entrances, barrin the way of workers on the first shift. Also 
present, he said, was UAW international representative Caldwell and 
another he identified as Neal Edwards. The demonstrators, Prosser 
declared, blocked the nonstrikers by “threat of force and violence” 
and as the day lengthened otherwise made their presence felt : 


* * * some of the strangers milled around on the street 
and in front of the plant in a disorderly and menacing man- 
ner. Others roamed the streets of Hagerstown and fre- 
quented the taverns and liquor store. By 3 p.m. it became 
necessary to close the taverns and the liquor store to prevent 
possible trouble and property damage (p. 10260). 


The number of demonstrators was estimated at some 400, most of 
them outsiders, in an affidavit by Paul Crum, personnel manager at 
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the Hagerstown plant, who was stationed outside the plant and who, 
according to Prosser, knew most of the townspeople by sight, having 
been a community resident for years. Crum’s affidavit deposed that 
among the means used to discourage ingress into the plant were shov- 
ing and “shouldering” of nonstriking employees and “rocking” of 
their cars, 

The company, Prosser testified, advised its employees to stay away 
until otherwise notified, and 2 days later secured an injunction from 
the Wayne County superior court, limiting the number of pickets 
both at the Hagerstown and Richmond plants, where mass picketing 
was also in progress, to five per gate. This move, he said, ended the 
demonstrations in those areas and brought the prompt return to work 
- some 65 to 70 percent of the Perfect Circle personnel at those 
plants. 

New Castle was a “different story,” Prosser declared, noting that 
although a restraining order against mass picketing there was issued 
by Henry County circuit court on August 1, just 3 days after the first 
injunction, “mass demonstrations and shows of force and violence” 
(p. 10261) continued there from time to time in defiance of the law. 

Berndt acknowledged that mass picketing took place on “4 or 5 
occasions” in violation of the injunction : 


I think it was devised by one of the local union people who 
came up with the bright idea that since the law said you had 
to have 5 pickets to a gate, there was 5 pickets at a gate, but 
there are only certain streets to go down to the plant, so it 
was just possible to have friends and sympathizers and other 
people from the plant away from the plant down the street, 
which really constituted a blocking of ingress of the plant 
(p. 10804). 


The UAW, Berndt said, “tried to deplore” and to tell the local 
people not to “try to get around the law by using subterfuge” (p. 
10304). Asked whether as one of the senior UAW officials in the area 
he took any steps other than to deplore, however, Berndt replied that 
there were “many occasions” when the picketing took place without 
his knowledge, and that in any event, even though he “constantly 
reminded” the locals that they were violating the law: 


They are not under obligation to follow. I have not the 
authority to command (p. 10305). 


He also noted that in the city of New Castle fully 7 different plants 
were under UAW contract, and that if the Perfect Circle local re- 
quested members of these other locals “to show a solidarity on the 
picket line” (p. 10306), mass picketing would be the inevitable result, 
reg pe it, if some incident took place, “a dynamite of mob reaction” 

p- 10307). 

Union attorney Miles testified that both injunctions secured by the 
company were issued “ex parte,” without the presence of any UAW 
representative. Before the union’s pleas to these injunctions could be 
heard, the company dismissed its complaint, Miles explained, and the 
case was never argued on its merits. 

Shortly after operations resumed at the three Perfect Circle plants 
at, Hagerstown and Richmond, employees there petitioned for NLRB 
elections to decertify the UAW as their bargaining agent, a maneuver 
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which thus effectively removed these plants from the strike picture and 
made the New Castle foundry the focal point of the conflict between 
company and union. 

On August 5, 1955, Prosser testified, nonstrikers and management 
personnel on their way to work at New Castle were menaced by a 
crowd of demonstrators gathered at the approaches to the plant; rocks 
were thrown at their cars and stones and “chunks of concrete” hurled 
through the factory windows. Among UAW officials present, he 
said, were regional director Berndt and international representative 
Caldwell; it was on this day that Caldwell was arrested and charged 
with “malicious trespass” for allegedly having thrown “objects” 
through the plant windows. 

Berndt declared that this was the only day he had been at New 
Castle, his first opportunity to “tour” the plant location, and that while 
there he had seen no stones thrown. Two other incidents which he 
did see, however, were efforts by union members to stop cars entering 
the plant by “grouping up” in front of them on the roadway; in both 
cases, he said, he intervened to stop these attempts. 

A more serious incident occurred 10 days later, Prosser recalled, 
in what he described as a “hit and run” demonstration by the union. 
That day, he said, a bus carrying nonstriking workers into the plant 
was stopped and stoned by some 250 demonstrators, with minor injur- 
ies to some of the occupants; when the vehicle proceeded into the plant 
enclosure, Prosser added, it was followed mx further damaged, and 
four parked cars within the fenced-in area were overturned. 

Berndt’s version of this affair refuted Prosser’s in several key de- 
tails, labeling it an incident “provoked” by the company. The New 
Castle plant, he pointed out, had been shut down since the start of the 
strike; the company then announced that it intended to reopen on the 
15th and that it had hired new employees as replacements for the 
strikers. The union demonstration was the result, Berndt said, and 
it was orderly until the company-chartered bus, “filled with scabs,” 
drove onto Plum Street, outside the plant. At that point, he went on, 
the “anger of the crowd erupted spontaneously” (p. 10292), and 
stones, bottles, and bricks were thrown, breaking the bus windows, he 
asserted, but injuring none of the occupants. 

Following this, Berndt added, some 18 to 20 people “reportedly” 
ran into the plant area and overturned several cars owned by Perfect 
Circle supervisors and its attorney. The nine men arrested in the 
wake of this incident for “disorderly conduct and malicious trespass” 
were later released, he pointed out, when the county prosecutor “re- 
fused to enter official charges against them” (p. 10293). 

That Perfect Circle was advertising for strikebreakers, Berndt 
said, became apparent when union people talked to a carload of Ken- 
tuckians who had come up to get jobs, having read an Indiana news- 
paper noting Perfect Circle’s need for additional help; when they 
learned that the plant was on strike, Berndt recalled, they left town. 


Senator Munpr. * * * is there something reprehensible 
or illegal or un-American or antilabor for a fellow to try to 
operate his plant while there is a strike on? Do you fellows 
say that should not be done? 

Mr. Brrnovr. No, the corporation has every right to try to 
operate its plants within the law. However, when the opera- 
tion of a plant might entail the bringing in of people from 
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other States to take the place of those people who are striking 
for a particular contract, we certainly believe this is highly 
immoral (p. 10316). 


Prosser, who at the time of the strike was vice president and general 
manager of Perfect Circle, asserted that the company ove ag St no 
strikebreakers and advertised for no help “at any time. eople 
were hired during the strike, he explained, but— 


* * * it happened that the strike was at a time of the year 
when we had a good many college students returning to 
school * * *. We did not hire anyone outside of our regular 
area. In fact, we had people who applied for jobs that we 
refused to hire because they were outside of our regular area 
(p. 10373). 


Prosser asserted that “no strikers were replaced,” noting that when 
the strike ended the company reinstated all those who had gone on 
strike “except those who were discharged.” He declared: 


That is one of the advantage of keeping a strike on the 
basis of an economic strike instead of an unfair labor 
practice strike (p. 10373). 


One economic weapon which the UAW used, Prosser testified, but 
without notable effect, was to try to induce several of Perfect Circle’s 
larger customers not to install its piston rings during the strike—an 
effort he said was “not very successful”—and also to try to get two 
of its outside sources of supply for castings to stop shipments to the 
Hagerstown and Richmond plants, a move which would have shut 
down those plants, Prosser declared. 

This tactic failed, Prosser said, because although the two firms 
which had been approached halted shipments i} Vaeuntewn and 
Richmond, they continued shipping to two other Perfect Circle 
plants, one at Tipton, Ind., and another in Canada, unionized not by 
the UAW but by the steelworkers, Thus the Hagerstown and Rich- 
mond plants could be supplied from the New Castle foundry, which, 
ao explained, was operated at a high enough rate of capacity to 

O SO. 

Far from wanting to prolong the conflict, UAW Regional Director 
Berndt testified, the union tried several times to shorten it. When 
the strike was about a month old, he recalled, an Indianapolis News 
editorial commenting that the “differences are not so great but that 
they could be settled around the arbitration table” (p. 10290) brought 
a UAW full-page advertisement in that publication and four others 
in the State offering to submit the unsettled issues to an impartial 
arbitrator, one to be appointed by the Secretary of Labor if the two 
sides themselves could not mutually agree upon one within 10 days. 
Berndt pointed out that this offer to have the Secretary of Labor 
step in was noteworthy because at the time Perfect Circle’s own presi- 
dent, Lothair Teetor, was on leave.as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


Nevertheless, he added, the company “flatly rejected” the sugges- 
tion for arbitration, and hopes for peace were further dampened when, 
at a negotiation session called at the end of August by the State 
labor commission, management representatives insisted on bargainin 
only for the New Castle foundry, since decertification petitions had 
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already been filed by employees at the other three plants which had 
originally struck. The company must have known that taking this 
position would disrupt matters, Berndt declared, since the UAW at 
that point was “still the legally designated bargaining representative 
for all four plants” (p. 10289). 

In the backbouna of these maneuvers and countermaneuvers dur- 
ing the strike’s first month a mounting number of incidents of violence 
and vandalism against New Castle nonstrikers, away from the plant 
premises, was being reported to the company, some less serious than 
others. The pasture fence at Calvin Tinsley’s farm was cut away and 
left on the highway; Hershel Bolinger was assaulted at a used-car 
lot; a pint whisky bottle was tossed through the screen of Luther 
Neal’s home; the inside of Harold Hoover’s Ford car was decorated 
with eggs; Helen Bean’s front picture window was broken. 

Then, in the second week of September, came an incident which, 
according to Prosser, created “considerable tension” among non- 
strikers and the community as a whole; an unsuccessful ambush by 15 
masked men of three Perfect Circle workers—Kenneth Griffin, Calvin 
Tinsley, and Berlin Pate. 

As recollected by Griffin, supervisor of quality control at the New 
Castle foundry, the incident occurred on the evening of September 10, 
while he was on what he called his “country route,” ferrying non- 
strikers to and from work. As he, Tinsley, and Pate drove onto 
Tinsley’s road, a steep grade, 15 men wearing “hooded masks over 
their head, clear down to their shoulders, black” (p. 10328) emerged 
from around a truck parked to block the middle of the hill. 

The men approached his car, Griffin testified, rocks in hand, and— 


I said to the boys, “Here they come.” Mr. Pate was riding 
the rear seat, and he hit the floor about the time a rock hit the 
back window * * *. 

So I had a 12-gage shotgun, which was about 20 inches 
long laying open on the floorboard of my car. I had a 
shell in the glove compartment. So I loaded the shot- 
gun and my glass was down on my side of the car and 
I swung the gun around. They saw it and said “Watch for 
the guns.” § they vamoosed as fast as they could. I did 
shoot at the legs. I don’t know whether I hit anybody or not 
(p. 10329). 


No identifications were possible because of the masks, Griffin said, 
and although prompt phone calls to the sheriff and to Chesly Juday, 
the New Castle plant manager, resulted in a search of a nearby corn- 
field where some of the attackers purportedly fled, neither that nor 
further investigation was fruitful. 

Despite the failure of the ambush, Prosser asserted, “it is reason- 
able to assume that the results would not have been pleasant had the 
attackers gotten a hold of these men” (p. 10261). Public disquietude 
increased, and in the latter half of the month events began movin 
toward a showdown between those in sympathy with the strike an 
those out of it. 

On the morning of September 19 a mass-picket line appeared at 
the foundry, resulting in its shutdown until the 27th, when New Castle 
police, led, according to union testimony, by the mayor himself, 
broke up the line and arrested 48 of the pickets. The cases were 
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thrown out; company counsel Hoffman acknowledged that law-en- 
forcement ifiicints felt that the charges were “not well taken” 
(p. 10277). 

Neither the arrests nor the company’s rejection of the union’s second 
proposal to arbitrate, made 3 days after the mass picket line was set 
up, contributed to the lessening of tensions. According to Berndt, the 
UAW’s renewed offer to arbitrate was made in an attempt to stave off 
what seemed like certain trouble; the union, he said, had learned 
that the company was trying to obtain gun permits for some of its 
nonstriking personnel, Later investigation proved this out, Berndt 
added; New Castle police records showed that such permits had been 
issued to two nonstrikers, as well as to the wife of Chesly Juday, the 
plant manager, to his sister-in-law, and two permits each to his two 
brothers, one of them as far back as August 15. 


Senator Munpr. You don’t know, of course, when a man 
gets a gun permit, whether he is carrying it into a plant or 
putting it under his pillow at night to protect himself against 
some sort of vandalism ? 

Mr. Brrnor. That is correct, Senator, it is pretty hard to 
convince a lot of people where those guns went to (p. 10315). 


The “high emotional pitch which the company had created,” Berndt 
added, was further heightened when the teenage son of a local ceme- 
tery caretaker, turning his car around in the spotlighted driveway of 
the home of a minor Perfect Circle executive, was “narrowly missed” 
by shots fired from the house. 

Culminating all these irritants, Berndt declared, was a management 
letter on October 3 notifying 37 strikers, including officers of the UAW 
locals, of their discharge because of picket line activity. 

In the sphere of labor-management disputes, discussions of who 
provoked whom are notably reminiscent of the classic question of 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. Weapons were indeed taken 
into the plant, Company President Prosser testified, but as protection 
rather than provocation. 

Throughout the 8-day end-of-September period when a mass picket 
line closed down the foundry, he declared— 


* * * rumors were current that the New Castle plant would 
be dynamited and that machinery and equipment would be 
destroyed so that the operation of the plant could not be con- 
tinued (p. 10262). 


The plant was “virtually unprotected,” he explained, and the com- 
any, in a state of alarm, considered employing professional guards 
ut dropped the idea “because of the stigma that usually attaches to 

the employment of armed guards under a strike situation” (p. 10262). 
The strategy adopted, he said, was to place four responsible manage- 
ment men inside the shut plant under cover of darkness and with 
police help. 

These defenders, however, were cut off from outside communication, 
Prosser explained, because the telephone cable had been severed; as a 
result, the next afternoon, September 26, plant manager Juday 
dropped onto the property by helicopter and brought in supplies and 
six shotguns. Those inside were “liberated” the next day, Prosser 
added, when local police broke up the picket line. 
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Despite this move, he continued, rumors multiplied of impending 
trouble. On October 4, he recalled, they took specific forms; the next 
day, according to the reports, there was to be a “very large demon- 
stration,” with people to be brought in from all over Indiana and sur- 
rounding States, with demonstrators to drag workers out of the plant 
and destroy equipment, and with some men from Kentucky, specifi- 
cally, to dynamite the place. These rumors, Prosser asserted, took on 
credence when New Castle nonstrikers were telephoned by friends in 
other plants and advised not to go to work the next day; among re- 
cipients of such calls, he said, was Allen Fromuth, the personnel 
manager at the foundry. 

Bight “carefully selected” company men, Prosser testified, were 
asked to stay at the plant overnight and armed, although, he said, they 
were instructed not to use them unless the plant was broken into or 
unless, during the next day’s events, the demonstrators got through its 
fences or entrances. In that eventuality, he said, they were “told to 
shoot low in front of the people if they had to fire” (p. 10263). 

Beyond these weapons, Prosser noted, other employees “apparently” 
armed themselves for self-protection, adding that it was “common 
practice” at that period for them to carry guns in their cars; but, he 
stressed, they were not armed by the company. 

The amount of concrete preparation the company had made for 
October 5 was distinctly challenged by UAW regional director 
Berndt. When the smoke had cleared that day, he testified— 


* * * the State police entered the plant and took out enough 
weapons “to fill four table tops.” The arsenal that had been 
accumulated inside the plant included low- and high-pow- 


ered rifles, shotguns, pistols, and revolvers—and ammuni- 
tion (p. 10291). 


As seen from the UAW side, management’s interpretation of the 
union’s program for October 5 was in total error. What they had 
planned, Berndt declared, was a “peaceful demonstration of trade 
union solidarity,” sponsored by UAW locals in New Castle and sur- 
rounding communities, to protest, on top of “other provocations,” the 
discharge of the 35 strikers 2 days earlier; and when the time came, 


he said, that was the sort of demonstration which began on Plum 
Street, outside the plant: 


The facts are the marchers were peaceful. No damage 
was done to the property of the company. Police were on 
hand—both inside and outside the plant. No reasonable 
person could have assumed that the marchers had any inten- 
tion of making an attack on the plant (p. 10295). 


Berndt himself was not there that day, he told the committee, having 
gone to Detroit for a UAW international executive board meeting; 
but 5 or 6 international representatives, he estimated, were present at 
New Castle. 

That the aim of the October 5 demonstration was a display of union 
solidarity was also attested to by Paul Carper, one of the victims 
of the day’s shooting. Carper, who testified that he lived and worked 
some 20 miles away in Anderson, was not a Perfect Circle employee, 
but a UAW member and delegate to the union’s district coaneal com- 
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sed of some 70 to 80 locals, With word of the discharge of the 
Perfect Circle strikers, he recalled, a group of council delegates got 
together informally, then spread word back to their own locals that 
it would help the “Perfect Circle boys” and “kind of boost the morale 
a little bit” (p. 10364) if a mass parade were held at New Castle. 
October 5, he said, was picked as a “good day.” 

When he and his companions first arrived in New Castle that morn- 
ing, Carper recalled— 


* * * we paraded around a little bit through town, blowed 
our horns, and when we got there we found there was quite 
a few other people in town milling around town with their 
cars, blowing their horns * * * (p. 10365). 


The horn-blowing, according to Carper, was a custom not confined 
to union demonstrations : 


Like if we win the basketball game, we blow our horns 
and have alot offun. That is Indiana basketball (p. 10365). 


Next, said Carper, the paraders parked their cars and went over to 
the plant, where they joined a “crowd of probably 200 or 300,” and 
began singing such union songs as “Solidarity Forever” and “Old 
Scabs They Never Die” (p. 10366). He had been there no more than 
15 minutes, he estimated, “marching around and whooping it up a 
little bit,” when he was shot “clear through both legs” (p. 10367) and 
carried off to the hospital. 

Carper, who testified that he was in the parking lot outside the gate 
at the time he was hit, some 200 feet from the plant, declared that he 
had neither joined in nor witnessed any other pickets overturning 
any cars or handling any firearms; as to whether he had seen a group 
of the demonstrators crash through the entrance to the plant and 
advance on it, “If they did, they did after I was taken to the hospital” 
(p. 10368). He had eight children, Carper told the committee, and 
opad no intention of going to New Castle if I thought there would be 
violence” (p. 10374). 

Berndt, too, testified that according to “any witness that we would 
find” none of the demonstrators got on the inside of the plant gate. 
The changeover from a peaceful march occurred, he declared, when 
“an aerial bomb” was fired into the air from the plant, followed by 
shots from the same source. This firing, he said— 


ae potonametely, provoked a few of the demonstrators 
into going to their homes and getting squirrel rifles or other 
small arms to return the fire (p. 10295). 


At least half a dozen demonstrators were wounded, Berndt de- 
clared, one in the neck and chest by a “high-powered rifle from inside 
the plant;” in the “fusillade of fire,” he said, a stray bullet also 
crashed into the bedroom of a small girl in a house across the street, 
and “narrowly missed killing her” (p. 10294). Berndt presented to 
the committee a blown-up photograph taken by a UAW scotatindiine 
showing “a person shooting from the top of the fire escape at the 
plant” (p. 10294), and no cars overturned or plant windows broken. 

Management’s account of the events of October 5 attributed the 
first shots to a person or persons outside the plant, including a high- 
powered rifle from across the railroad tracks at the north end; this, 
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Berndt noted, was a “new contention,” never made until the committee 
hearings. : 

The most comprehensive company version of the affair was pro- 
vided by Perfect Circle Counsel Hoffman, who testified that it was 
he, along with plant manager Juday, who decided that the “carefully 
selected personnel” previously mentioned by Prosser be brought into 
the plant the night before.’ There were 8 to 10 men, Hoffman re- 
called, and the decision to put them on this advance alert was made 
after a conference with New Castle Chief of Police Clarence Justice 
and State police Capt. Robert Dillon. Although Dillon was of the 
opinion that the next day’s demonstration would be a peaceful one, 

offman said, Justice was fearful of violence and felt that his 20-man 
force would be unable to cope with it. 

Any arms brought into the plant beyond the six shotguns landed 
by Juday in a helicopter: the previous week were, according to Hoff- 
man, brought in by employees—a fact of which he said management 
was unaware—and by police the night before, including a Winchester 
automatic rifle and several riot shotguns. 

Hoffman estimated that the entire October 5 episode lasted for 
about 4 hours, beginning at around 8 in the morning, when “unusual 
activity” was noticed south of the plant, with the streets gradually 
becoming congested by “parked and slowly moving vehicles” and 
“several thousand” demonstrators eventually converging in the plant 
area. At about 9:45, he said, according to a “careful check” of em- 
ployees at the north end of the foundry, “one or more” of the demon- 
strators fired rifle bullets into that part of the building; in the next 
15 minutes a group of demonstrators whose number he estimated at 
250 to 300 broke through the police line which had been set up and 
crashed the plant’s east gate, Some, he said, overturned a car parked 
inside the fence, while others “started toward the plant entrances” 
(p. 10352). 

It was then, Hoffman contended, that the first shot was fired from 
the factory, by an employee who stepped out on a fire-escape platform : 


I remember standing by the man that fired the shotgun, 
the boy standing in the door, and he said, “What do we do 
now?” and he said, “Step aside, I will show you what we 
will do,” and he stepped out * * * (p. 10360). 


The man fired “low and in front” of the demonstrators, no more 
than three shots in all, Hoffman asserted, and with that they “hesi- 
tated, turned, and ran out of the gate” (p: 10353). Immediately after 
the inside firing came, outside firing, he said, began; a woman em- 
ployee standing in the shipping room window was hit in the thigh, 
while a supervisor standing in the payroll office was hit in the 
abdomen, a flesh wound. 

Hoffman and President Prosser, who testified that he was not at the 
scene that day, differed in their accounts of how much firing ensued 
from inside the plant after the demonstrators were repulsed. Hoff- 
man said that the shooting from the foundry stopped at this point, 
although, he said, the police later “did fire in the direction of snipers” 
(p. 10353). Prosser declared that even after cease-fire orders by 
plant officials there was “some firing” not only by police inside the 
plant but by employees “who disregarded instructions” (p. 10253). 

oth men, however, asserted that there was no shooting from the 
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plant either “toward or into” the main body of demonstrators massed 
out front, a charge subsequently made by the UAW. 

Further testimony on the morning’s first phase was furnished by 
Kenneth Griffin, one of the targets of September’s ambush attempt. 
Griffin, one of those who kept vigil at the plant the night before, 
recalled that he had ae in his own 20-gage shotgun at the instruc- 
tions of plant manager Juday, but asserted that he had not fired it; 
one of his assignments when the shooting started, he said, was to 
shepherd women workers from the office to the basement cafeteria for 
safety. Questioned as to why women had been allowed into the plant 
at all in view of the company’s expectation of trouble, Griffin replied : 
“T couldn’t tell you offhand” (p. 10333). 

Griffin declared that he personally had seen someone firing at the 
plant from across the tracks, although he offered no opinion as to 
which side shot first. As for the aerial bomb mentioned by UAW 
regional director Berndt as the spark which set off the trouble, Griffin 
commented: “I might have heard it but never thought anything 
about it” (p. 10332). 

The rout of the demonstrators from the plant yard did not dispose 
of the matter, Hoffman testified. An Sie anla haltonn barrage of 
“stones and other objects, shotgun blasts and rifle fire” (p. 10334) 
followed, he recalled, breaking nearly all the windows in the office 
building and damaging “many” cars inside the fence. The tem- 
porary “Santa Claus” house across the street from the plant, which 
he said, had been used by the police, was set afire and burned down, 
and the fire engine was prevented from getting there; in addition, the 
chief of police and some of his men, Floffman noted, were “forced 


back into the plant” (p. 10359). 
The picture shown the committee by Berndt, displaying no cars 
? 


overturned nor windows broken, was, Hoffman said, “taken in the 
first few seconds of the demonstration” (p. 10361). 

Not until noon or a little later, he testified, did order return, with 
the arrival of State police, who escorted the people in the plant out 
and home. 

Berndt’s testimony, too, credited the restoration of order to the 
State police, although for a different reason. It was their removal 
from the premises of the “four tabletops” full of guns, he noted, which 
“stopped the shootings and violence immediately” (p. 10296). 

In retrospect the incident of October 5 was to ewe the emotional 
climax of the strike, although almost 2 tension-filled months were to 
pass before settlement was reached. Right after the plant was evac- 
uated, Hoffman testified, a meeting was held between both sides at the 
office of New Castle’s mayor, at which were also present the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and attorney general of the State. At this session, 
Hoffman recalled, UAW International Representative Caldwell de- 
clared that. the UAW would agree to “peaceful picketing,” with only 
five pickets, if management only crossed the picket line, and warned 
that there could be “more violence of the same kind that occurred 
earlier in the day” (p. 10355) if the plant operated. 

UAW Regional Director Berndt’s testimony fixed on another aspect 
of the immediate aftermath of October 5. en word of the shoot- 
ings was telephoned to Detroit that same day, he recalled, UAW 
President Walter Reuther wired both Indiana’s Governor and the 
Secretary of Labor asking an investigation “to pin down the respon- 
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sibility” for the affair and renewing the union’s offer to arbitrate the 
issues in dispute with Perfect Circle. 

The next day, Berndt recalled, the Governor ordered the National 
Guard into New Castle: 


Backed by Sherman tanks and machineguns, 600 mem- 
bers of the Indiana Militia escorted through the five-man 
picket line at the New Castle plant the same scabs and com- 
pany supervisors who had fired on the pickets October 5 
(p. 10296). 


On October 15, Berndt went on, the Governor’s secretary asked him 
to sign agreements whereby both Perfect Circle and the union 
would instruct their respective sides to refrain from violence, at which 
point, “martial law would be withdrawn” and negotiations resumed 
on October 18. Berndt signed, but the Governor 2 days later issued 
a statement saying that Reuther’s “personal commitment” was neces- 
sary, and the National Guard remained on duty. 

It was not until November 10 that the end of the strike hove in 
sight, officially concluding that day at all struck Perfect Circle plants 
except New Castle. In decertification elections, the UAW was voted 
out as bargaining agent at both Richmond plants and at Hagers- 
town. At the Richmond foundry, Berndt testified, of 99 eligible 
to vote, 35 were for the UAW, 45 for no union and 13 were chal- 
lenged; at the Richmond machining plant, of 248 eligible to vote, 96 
voted to retain the UAW, 138 for no union, and 4 were challenged ; 
at Hagerstown, 233 voted for the UAW, and 475 for no union. Per- 
fect Circle, said Berndt, had “succeeded in its union busting” (p. 
10299). 

The strike at New Castle ended 19 days later after 4 days of nego- 
tiations away from the scene, in Chicago, because, according to Pros- 
ser, the National Guard was still posted at New Castle and “the union 
refused to bargain under those conditions” (p. 10267). The settle- 
ment did not include a union shop, he testified, but “essentially the 
same terms” offered the union just prior to the strike. The differ- 
ences between the prestrike offer and the settlement terms, according 
to Perfect Circle General Manager Baer, chairman of the manage- 
ment’s negotiating committee, were that the contract was to run for 
a year and a half, rather than for the customary year, and that a 
“prearranged wage increase” was set to be effective the next July 1, 
when a new contract would normally have been negotiated. 

Berndt recalled that when the contract was put up to local 370, 
UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey personally appeared and 
“argued for its acceptance” (p. 10299). The chief obstacle to mem- 
bership approval, he recalled, revolved around the reinstatement of 
the discharged strikers. Of the total 37, 22 were reinstated immedi- 
ately and 8 were given 30-day suspensions, but the remaining 7, 
“leaders of the local union,” were to have their cases submitted to 
arbitration. The members felt strongly, Berndt said, that these seven 
too should be reinstated. 

The vote to accept the contract was 86 to 72, he added. Subse- 
quently, three of the seven arbitrated cases were reinstated. 

_ Between the end of the strike and the time of the committee hear- 
ings, Berndt noted, two subsequent agreements had been reached be- 
tween local 370 and management. This, he said, was evidence that 
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while the relationship “cannot yet be described as harmonious, we 
have nevertheless been able to resolve our serious and continuing dif- 
ferences on economic matters at the collective bargaining table and 
not by jungle warfare” (p. 10283). 

Both sides, in their testimony, made plain that the climate of the 
1955 strike was not one they wished to see recur. Berndt declared 
“that in this day and age there should be no type of violence such as 
existed 3 years ago” (p. 10302), and Prosser argued the legislative 
need to define the nature and responsibility for unlawful violence as 
well as to provide adequate penalties for it. The definition, he 
said, should be furnished to union, employees, and management alike. 


JoHun L. McCreuan. 
JoHN F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Frank Cyurcu. 





FINDINGS—THE PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE 


(AS APPROVED BY SENATORS McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, 
ERVIN, AND CHURCH) 


The lesson of this committee’s investigation into the UAW strike at 
the Perfect Circle plants in the summer and early autumn months 
of 1955 is that lawlessness begets lawlessness in an ever-widening 
vicious circle to the detriment of rights guaranteed by the National 
Labor Relations Act, 

Unlike other investigations conducted by this committee, here there 
was no issue of union graft, corruption, communism, or lack of in- 
ternal democratic procedures. Also, unlike other committee investi- 
gations, no witness invoked the privilege of the fifth amendment or 
otherwise refused to give requested testimony. 

In 1955 the UAW entered into 112 collective bargaining agreements 
with Indiana companies with only five strikes, all of which were 
both brief and peaceful. The 113th collective bargaining agreement, 
between the UAW and an Indiana hentai >be Serferk Circle Co., 
was reached only after a 4-month strike marred by force and violence 
on both sides. 

The incidents of violence during the strike come under three gen- 


eral categories: those related to the picket lines, those occurring on 
highways and at nonstrikers’ homes, and those which occurred on 
October 5 during the shooting at the plant. 

Before the strike began on July 26, 1955, Perfect Circle, which 
manufactures piston rings, had four UAW locals in their plants—in 
the main factory at Hagerstown, in the two machining and sleeve- 
casting plants at Richmond, and in the ey at New Castle. The 

t 


strike began with a mass picket line at each of the four plants. There 
was “shouldering” of nonstriking employees and “rocking” of their 
cars. Two days later, on July 28, 1955, the company secured an 
injunction limiting the number of pickets. This resulted in a prompt 
return to work of some 65 to 70 percent of the Perfect Circle per- 
sonnel at its plants in Hagerstown and Richmond. 

New Castle, however, was a “different story.” Despite the in- 
junction, “mass demonstrations and shows of force and violence” con- 
tinued there from time to time. The plant closed down at the be- 
ginning of the strike, and when, per advance announcement, it was 
reported on August 15, a bus carrying nonstriking workers into the 
plant was stopped and stoned by some 250 demonstrators with minor 
injuries to some of the occupants. 

n the meantime, a number of incidents of vandalism away from 
the plant were being reported to the company. The pasture fence at 
Calvin Tinsley’s farm was cut away; a pint whisky bottle was tossed 
through the screen of Luther Neal’s home; the inside of Harold 
Hoover’s car was decorated with eggs; Helen Bean’s front picture 
window was broken. Company Supervisor Griffin, while on his 
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“country route” ferrying nonstrikers to and from work, was ambushed 
(unsuccessfully) by 15 masked men. Griffin testified that he was 
driving up a steep grade when 15 masked men emerged from around 
a parked truck. He swung a shotgun he had at them “so they 
vamoosed as fast as they could. I did shoot at the legs. I don't 
know whether I hit anybody or not.” 

UAW Regional Director Berndt admitted that “members of our 
union, under intense provocation and in the heat of emotional bitter- 
ness” made serious errors. However, he charged that they were 
“provoked by the hostility of an untypical company not yet fully ac- 
cepting in good faith its collective bargaining responsibility.” The 
company, said Berndt, had a “long history” of resistance to unioniza- 
tion, including 10 formal challenges to the UAW’s status as a bargain- 
ing agent. He asserted that the company tried to “stir up dissen- 
sion in the UAW” when the 1955 contract negotiations drew near by 
giving the four UAW locals 60-day notice of its intent to end the 
existing contract, citing as the reason for its decision the fact that the 
international UAW had recently raised the dues of all union members 
making over $200 a month. 

Company Vice President Prosser denied that Perfect Circle was 
antiunion. He claimed that its labor relations have always been good, 
although he drew a distinction between “employee” and “union” re- 
lations. Prosser asserted that there were 200 incidents of violence and 
vandalism and that these were a basic component of the “strike plan,” 
he contended that the the responsibility of the international DAW 
therefore was “clearly established” because of the “active leadership 
of the international representatives of the union in the demonstrations 
and their participation in the conduct of the strike.” Merely to dis- 
claim and denounce such violence, as the UAW had done, Prosser 
said, was “but to encourage it.” The international, he asserted, had the 
ability to prevent these acts. Mr. Prosser knew of no violence on the 
part of the company “unless you include the October 5 incident.” 

The October 5 incident to which Mr. Prosser referred illustrates 
that, in the sphere of labor-management disputes, discussions of who 
is responsible for violence are reminiscent of the classic question of 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. This much is clear, however. 

On September 22 the union proposed to arbitrate the unresolved 
strike issues. This offer to arbitrate was made in an attempt to stave 
off what seemed to the UAW like certain trouble, the union having 
learned that the company was trying to obtain gun permits for some 
of its nonstriking personnel. This arbitration eo was promptly 
rejected by the company. On September 25 the company heard ru- 
mors that “the New Castle plant would be dynamited” and put four 
management men, armed with shotguns, into the plant. On Septem- 
ber 27 the New Castle police, led by the mayor, broke up a mass picket 
line and arrested 48 of the pickets. The cases were thrown out, the 
law-enforcement officials feeling that the char, were “not well 
taken.” On October 3 Perfect Circle notified 37 strikers, including 
officers of the UAW locals, of their discharge because of picket-line 
activity. The UAW then announced plans for an October 5 “peace- 
ful demonstration of trade-union solidarity” sponsored by other 
UAW locals in and around New Castle to protest these discharges. 

On October 4 the company, hearing that there was to be a “very 
large demonstration” with some men from Kentucky to dynamite the 
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plant, made counter plans. Eight “carefully selected” company men 
were asked to stay at the plant overnight with instructions not to use 
their weapons unless the plant was broken into during the next day’s 
events, or unless the demonstrators got through its fences. In that 
eventuality, the men were “told to’shoot low in front of the people 
if they had to fire.” Other employees coming to work on October 5 
auperenely armed themselves for self-protection.” When the State 
police entered the plant on October 5, they “took out enough weapons 
to fill four table tops * * * low- and high-powered rifles, shotguns, 
pistols, and revolvers.” 

The events of October 5 as seen by the union were related by Paul 
Carper. He was not a Perfect Circle employee, but lived and worked 
some 20 miles away in Anderson. His interest in the strike stemmed 
from the fact that he was a UAW member and a delegate to the 
union’s district council, composed of some 70 to 80 locals. He recalled 
that a group of council delegates got together informally and spread 
word back to their own locals that it would help the “Perfect Circle 
boys” if a mass parade were held at New Castle. He told the com- 
mittee he had eight children and that he “had no intention of going 
to New Castle if I thought there would be violence.” 

When Carper and his companions first arrived in New Castle, they 

araded around the town blowing their horns (“like if we win the 
basketball game, we blow our horns and have a lot of fun”). Then 
he joined a “crowd of probably 200 or 300” at the plant and sang such 
union songs as “Solidarity Forever” and “Old Scabs Never Die.” He 
had been there no more than 15 minutes when he was shot “clear 


through both legs” and carried off to the hospital. He testified that 
he had seen no wrongdoing by pickets while he was outside the plant. 
The shots which hit Carper were part of a fusillade which accom- 
panied the firing of an aerial bomb from the plant. This firing, ac- 
cording to UAW Director Berndt, “unfortunately, tape a few of 


the demonstrators into going to their homes an 
rifles or other small arms to return the fire.” 

The Perfect Circle version of the October 5 incident was given by 
company counsel Hoffman. Beginning at around 8 in the morning 
the streets gradually became congested by parked and slowly moving 
vehicles an seni thousand demonstrators converging in the plant 
area. At about 9:45 one or more of the demonstrators fired rifle 
bullets into the north end of the foundry. In the next 15 minutes, 
some 250 to 300 demonstrators broke through the police line and 
crashed the plant’s east gate. Some of the demonstrators overturned 
a car parked inside the fence while others “started toward the plant 
entrances.” It was then that the first shot was fired from the factory, 
by an employee who stepped out on a fire-escape platform. Imme- 
diately after the inside fining came, outside firing began, which con- 
tinued for an hour and a half. It was not until the arrival of State 
police at noon or a little later that order was restored. 

UAW witnesses sought to prove that the company fired the first 
shot with a blown-up photograph showing a person shooting from 
the top of the plant’s fire escape. This photograph included the 
parking area, and none of the cars were overturned. Perfect Circle 
counsel Hoffman said this picture was “taken in the first few seconds 
of the demonstration.” 


getting squirrel 
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Word of the shootings was telephoned to UAW President Walter 
Reuther, who wired both Indiana’s Governor and the Secretary of 
Labor asking an investigation “to pin down the responsibility” for 
the affair and renewing the union’s offer to arbitrate the disputed 
issues. The Governor sent in the National Guard, but the company 
refused to arbitrate. Negotiations continued until early December 
when the strike was settled on terms essentially identical to those 
offered the union just prior to the strike. By this time the Perfect 
Circle plants, other than the one at New Castle, had voted to “decer- 
tify” the UAW as bargaining agent. Perfect Circle, said Berndt, had 
“succeeded in its unionbusting.” 

The happy ending to this deplorable tale of labor-relations gone 
askew is the resumption of orderly relations between company and 
union, Perfect Circle’s general manager, G. Robert Baer, testified 
that the relationship with the UAW local at New Castle “has been 
very satisfactory” and UAW regional director Raymond Berndt 
remarked that “a fragile bridge of understanding” has begun to be 
erected. The committee regrets that this understanding did not come 
sooner. 


Joun L. McCue ian. 
Joun F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 


Frank CuHurRcH. 











RICHARD T. GOSSER AND LOCAL 12, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


(AS APPROVED BY SENATORS McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, 
ERVIN, AND CHURCH) 


John D. Dale, who resides on Neversink Road, Red Bank, N.J., 
testified that he is the controlling owner of George Elliott Co., a man- 
agement consultant firm located at 400 Park Avenue, New York. He 
is also chairman of the board of directors of the Charles Hardy Co., 
as well as sole owner of a defunct New York corporation called 
Durisol, Ine. 

Elliott Co. has had contracts with several Toledo firms, some of 
which have United Auto Workers’ contracts. 

When Dale took over the controlling interest in Elliott Co. January 
3, 1956, he learned of an agreement existing between the company and 
Mr. Peter Zvara, who at that time was an international representative 
of the UAW and a subordinate of Richard T. Gosser. Zvara had 
an arrangement with the Elliott Co. whereby he was to get a 15 per- 
cent commission as a finder’s fee for securing a contract with the 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., which had a contract with the UAW. 

Later, Zvara had a similar agreement. with Dale on the same basis 
for securing a contract with the Textileather Division of General Tire 
& Rubber Go. in Toledo, Ohio. This firm has a contract with the 
union identified in the hearings as the Textile Workers Union. 

The total amount. of commissions paid by the Elliott Co. to Zvara 
back to 1950 amounted to $63,000. Zvara’s commissions were paid by 
Elliott Co. to the Hardy Co., and Hardy Co. paid Zvara. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement was twofold: (1) To conceal Elliott’s pay- 
ments to Zvara, and (2) to indicate to Zvara that someone besides the 
Elliott Co. knew of the arrangement. 

Dale said he wanted to stop the payments to Zvara, not because the 
arrangement was illegal, but because he considered it to be unethical 
in that the payment of commission violates the code of ethics of the 
Association of Consultmg Management Engineers. 

Beginning in 1958, Hardy Co. me apprehensive about this mat- 
ter, and thereafter Zvara was paid through the dormant Durisol 


Dale understood that the UAW had a sort of veto power over both 
the selection of the management firm and over improvements sug- 
gested by the firm. Dale understood that Richard Gosser used his 
influence to prevent a strike by some union insurgents who wanted to 
throw the Elliott Co. out of the Electric Auto-Lite Co. He also said 
that on one occasion Zvara told him he would speak to Gosser about 
getting Dale more business around Detroit. 

Dale has no knowledge whether anyone other than Zvara received 
money; however, about July 1956, Zvara asked Dale for a net billing 
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= commissions paid to him, saying he wanted to show it to “the 
oys.” 

Dale said he learned that Zvara was fired by the UAW when this 
situation came to light. 

Dale also made payments amounting to about $6,000 to one Edward 
Swannie, a representative of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, who resigned early in 1959 because the international presi- 
dent, Mr. Hayes, learned of the commission arrangement. 

Peter Zvara declined to testify on the grounds that, while he was not 
indicted, the New York County district attorney’s office had Zvara 
under investigation. 

Marcus L. Friedman, counsel for Zvara, testified that, after he had 
agreed to let Zvara testify at this hearing, he read in the public press 
that the files of the New York County grand jury were turned over 
to this committee. Thereafter, on June 22, 1959, he sent a telegram 
rescinding the agreement. Friedman said he was not in contact with 
any UAW official or attorney for any reason, and specifically with 
se ey to Zvara’s testimony. 

Srnest H. Love said that he formerly held various union offices in- 
cluding president of local 1058, UAW, Toledo. At the present time 
he is employed by the Doehler Jarvis Co. which makes die castings. 
This firm has a contract with local 1058, DAW. 

Love testified that he voluntarily resigned about the middle of 
April 1959, partly because he did not get Zvara’s recently vacated job, 
to which he felt he was entitled. Love said no one advised him to 
resign and he had not even discussed it with any UAW official. He 
is still a UAW member. Love invoked the constitutional privilege 
in declining to testify about all matters involving money. 

Marcus L. Friedman, his counsel, said he had so instructed Love be- 
cause all of Love’s records were in the possession of a grand jury in 
New York City. On other matters he did testify. 

Richard T. Gosser, international vice president of the UAW, testi- 
fied that he has been active in the UAW for 25 years, and has been 
international vice president for the last 12 years. He said that the 
attacks on him about 1949 through 1951 stemmed from his sponsorship 
of an increased pension plan, which was opposed by a management 
group called “The Committee To Save Toledo’s Payrolls” and by the 
Toledo Blade. 

Gosser said that about 1943 a group of union members, possibly 
100 or more, banded together to form the Will-O-Land Sportsmen’s 
Club. These union members were mostly employed at the Willys- 
Overland plant (now the Kaiser-Willys plant). These men contrib- 
uted $1 a week to a common fund a, partly with the collected 
moneys and partly through a loan financed by the credit union at 
Willys, purchased a camp at Sand Lake, located nearby in Michi- 
gan. ‘This camp was purchased for $9,500; later two parcels were 
sold to a Mr. Davis, one for $9,000, and the other for $3,500. Later a 
portion of the land had been sold for $12,500 and the remainder was 
still in the possession of the Will-O-Land Sportsmen’s Club. The re- 
maining portion was sold 12 years ago to the Automotive Workers 
Building Corp., a creature of local 12, on May 20, 1947, for $20,000. 
This property was made into a summer camp by the local. At the 
time this transaction took place, Gosser was head of the Sportsmen’s 
Club and was also head of the Automotive Workers Building Corp. 
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Local 12 also purchased some retirement farms in the general area 
of the camp, through its Building Corp. Some of the equipment for 
these farms was purchased at Colonial Hardware Co. 

Gosser testified that the increase in price for the land was brought 
about by the general increase in real estate prices, as well as by im- 
provements through manual labor of Gosser and his associates. Gos- 
ser said that, although he was in a position of authority and confi- 
dence in both organizations, no individual profited. 

About 1945, Melvin Schultz and Richard Gosser invested $4,000 
each in a business originally called G. & S. Hardware, and later called 
Colonial Hardware Co. About 1949 or 1950, Gosser bought out 
Schultz for the amount of money Schultz had originally invested, 
$4,000. 

Later still, Gosser sold the hardware store to local 12 for the whole- 
sale inventory price, $44,720.64, plus fixtures, $5,500. Gosser did not 
deny having OK’d the purchase by local 12 from Colonial Hardware. 
Similarly, he did not deny receiving income from Colonial, as follows: 


DPR nia oer ningeeierran Seg TET es taeda cilliee~tnevesenaeei inate . eeadiaadianen 
10@P US b Ts Re 34,7120 GS f 1080s 3 ss $100. 00 
1966. i ie Zs Ls 10/308; 49 | 2060o ee 100. 00 





Gosser testified that international representatives of UAW under 
his control are required to do work on the summer camp and the 
farms, and, if they do not show up when assigned, they are fined. 
Money from the fines, he believes, may have gone either to the flower 
fund or to the camp fund. 

Gosser said there is an international flower fund, used for intra- 
union political purposes. It is controlled by the president, the six 
vice presidents, and the secretary-treasurer. He said there is also a 
flower fund for each region. The Toledo region is region 2-B. 
Gosser said the Internal Revenue Service had possession of his flower 
fund records for some time and made no extra assessment after they 
reviewed them. Gosser said he himself gives $5 per week to the in- 
ternational flower fund, and $5 per week to the regional flower fund. 
He said he does this voluntarily. 

Richard Gosser testified that at one time in the late 1940’s, there 
were some slot machines in the bar of local 12 in Toledo. He said 
some of the profits from the slot machines went to the summer camp 
and possibly some to the flower fund. Gosser said he took part in 
the decision to buy the slot machines in the first place. 

With reference to the flower fund, Gosser testified that whatever 
records are maintained were in the first place maintained by some- 
one other than himself and, in the second place, retained only until 
the end of the year and then destroyed. 

In response to questions concerning his financial investments, Gos- 
ser indicated some proprietary interest in the following: 


(1) A farm in Monticello, Fla., the R. & N. Ranch, consisting 
of 1,185 acres (in a partnership with Mr. Charles Ballard) ; 

(2) Another farm, the C. & R. Ranch in conjunction with 12 
or 15 other men, consisting of about 1,825 acres ; 

(3) A home in Hollywood, Fla., in Longacres Court ; 

(4) His residence on Drummond Road, in Toledo, Ohio; 

(5) Part-ownership in four farms, totaling about 600 acres in 
Adrian, Mich. ; 
(6) Other miscellaneous investments and accounts. 
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In response to questions, Gosser did not deny or affirm that one 
Charlie Gross, a union member, on March 5, 1959, purchased $645 
worth of turkeys, and 45 days later $340 worth of chickens from the 
aforementioned enterprise in Michigan. 

Similarly, he did not deny or affirm that one Stanley Homaniak 
on December 29, 1958, made a purchase in the amount of $500 from 
Gosser enterprises. Sales were indicated to other union members 
also. Gosser indicated that he did not manage the farm and had no 
individual knowledge of such transactions. 

Gosser testified that he is ex officio director of 117 wage-hour coun- 
cils and that one of these is the Doehler Jarvis Council, of which 
Peter Zvara was the assistant director until he resigned. Gosser said 
he had nothing to do with the Elliott Co. contract or any firm in 
Toledo. He subsequently said he got none of the $63,000 paid out as 
finder’s fees for securing these contracts. 

According to documents produced at the hearing, Peter Zvara 
was fired April 9, 1959. He was notified of charges before the execu- 
tive board by letter of April 14, 1959. He was again notified of his 
pone trial May 1, 1959. Zvara resigned from the UAW as a mem- 

r May 22, 1959. 

Concerning this chronology, Gosser said that at an international 
executive board meeting prior to which Zvara was already fired, 
there was pending a vote to have him tried preliminary to expelling 
him from the union. All except Gosser voted “Yes,” and Gosser 
voted “No.” Gosser said he voted “No” since the matter was then 
pending before a grand jury and he did not wish to prejudice Zvara’s 
interest either before a grand jury or later before a trial jury. When 
Zvara resigned his union membership, the union had no way to com- 
pel his presence and the whole procedure became academic since ex- 
pulsion was the only penalty the board could assess in any event. 

There was presented to the committee an affidavit of Peter Zvara 
which, in substance, states he gave no money to Richard Gosser. 

Gosser said that, as far as he knew, Melvin Schultz got half of the 
profits from Colonial Hardware Store but that Schultz was closer 
to the operation than he was and he did not know as a certainty. 

Melvin Schultz was an employee of the Northwest Ohio Industries 
of Toledo, Ohio. Schultz was president of local 12 in Toledo from 
about January 1942 to March 1949, 

Schultz testified that he was in business in the Colonial Hardware 
Store with Gosser as a partnership from 1945 to 1949. Their under- 
standing was that they would Rite equally in any loss or gain. 
Schultz said his health broke in 1949, and he sold out to Gosser. 
He said that in selling out to Gosser, he asked for and got only the 
money he had invested, $4,000. Schultz testified that he shared in no 
profits or salary. He said all of the profits were put back into in- 
ventory. 

Schultz said Gosser’s profits consisted of increase in inventory. 
Schultz also said that he himself showed profits on his income tax, 
but that it was inventory and not cash. It should be noted that 
Schultz’ personal income tax returns were not presented to the com- 
mittee in order that the committee might then determine whether the 
profits from this store accrued solely to Gosser, or equally to Gosser 
and Schultz. 
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Lloyd Speidell testified that he became recording secretary of local 
12 in Toledo in 1944 and quit in 1948. 

Speidell said there was an arrangement peculiar to the Willys- 
Overland unit whereby, even though there was a checkoff for union 
dues payments, members were required to go to the local and get a card 

unched; no other receipt was accepted as a requirement for voting. 
Speidell said that during the war, Willys-Overland unit made up about 
15,000 of a total membership of 45,000. bx oo 

At election time Speidell said that cars, under Gosser’s direction, 
came out to the Willys-Overland plant and transported the members 
who were favorable to Gosser down to the local to vote during working 
hours. Others came on their own, if at all. He said the votes cast 
usually ran about 500 to 800 for an election. Speidell concluded that 
this setup favored the continued term in office for Richard Gosser. 

Speidell said he paid $5 a week into the flower fund, in addition to 
some fines for being late at staff meetings. These fines and flower fund 
contributions were required to be made before salary was collected. 

Speidell said in addition the international representatives and local 
12 officers were required to do manual labor at the camp and the farms, 
and were fined for being absent when assigned. Speidell said he quit 
when he was asked by Gosser to secure the election of certain men in 
the Champion Spark Plug unit. 

Speidell said that threats of physical harm by Gosser to the men 
were common but he later said he could not recall any instance when a 
threat was followed up by actual physical violence. 

Speidell gave heresay testimony that men were taken off the local 
payroll and put on the international payroll, which carried a higher 
salary, but they continued to function in the local and were required to 
kick back the difference in salary to Gosser. One instance of this 
involved one Frank Molik, who was on the international payroll and 
who Gosser had working at the summer camps. The difference in 
wages Molik was required to kick back to the flower fund. 

ess F. Motsinger, of Detroit, is now a member of Local 228, UAW, 
and has been for 3 years. He has held numerous offices in Kaiser- 
Frazer loca] 142, including the presidency, which he held in 1950-51. 
He was appointed international representative by Walter Reuther and 
was assigned to Gosser. At the outset of his assignment to Gosser he 
was called by Walter Madrzykowski, administrative assistant to 
Gosser, and was told he would start paying $5 a week into the flower 
fund in cash. He was warned not to have to be asked for it. On one 
occasion he failed to pay because his pay check was misrouted and 
subsequent checks were held up. He said he told Madrzykowski that 
he resented these tactics. 

In 1953, Emil Mazey sent around cards to be signed, authorizing 
$2 per week payroll deductions for the UAW-CIO Political Action 
Group. Motsinger said he felt he had to do it to keep his job. This 
contribution is separate from the flower fund. Later he received a 
letter from Senator Guy Gillette of Iowa thanking him for $10. He 
does not know Gillette and has no connection with Iowa. Regular 
rank-and-file members, according to Motsinger, were not so solicited 
for either flower fund or political action funds. Motsinger’s own local 
had no such similar arrangement as a flower fund for its officers, but 
he does not know about others. 
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On one occasion, Motsinger was assigned to go to New York to work 
on a sound truck for an election. He protested and sent a telegram 
to Gosser asking for an appointment, which he did not get, but he was 
shortly moved to Philadelphia. 

Motsinger was called down by another international representative, 
Russell White, for reporting to Detroit that White’s organization 
drive on the General Industries plant in Elyria, Ohio, was waste 
motion. Motsinger had a similar experience, he said, in Philadelphia, 
in that he was expected by White to report more signed pledge cards 
than he actually had. Motsinger was eventually discharged by UAW 
after his altercation with Russell White. 

Other testimony by Motsinger, having even more doubtful value 
than that which has been given heretofore, follows in brief form: 

(1) He alleged that Barden L. Young stated the UAW was 
going to start a rumor during Senator Potter’s campaign that 
Potter lost his legs because he got drunk and was in an accident. 

(2) A strike was called on a parts supplier to Ford, in order 
to make possible a renegotiation of Ford’s contract midway 
through its life. 

(3) Gosser once told the international representatives that 
they had to take some weight off, since they might have some 
“skull splitting” at the Kohler strike. 

(4) Promises were made by UAW representatives to pros- 
pective UAW members and were not carried out. 

(5) One Dewey McGhee may have been orally reprimanded for 
not paying into the flower fund. 

In connection with the foregoing, it will be noted that affidavits 
were filed with the committee as follows: 

(1) By Barden L. Young, 9581 Vaughn, Detroit, Mich., a 
member of the international staff of UAW since 1944. In sub- 
stance, this affidavit stated that Young made no comments to 
Motsinger or anyone else as a smear on Senator Potter’s injuries, 
or anyone else as Motsinger claimed. 

(2) An affidavit by Kenneth Bannon, director of the Ford 
Department, UAW. The import of this affidavit is that the 
strike at the parts supplier at Canton was not to bring pressure 
on Ford but rather to settle an accumulation of substantial griev- 
ances. 

(3) An affidavit by Russell White, a UAW official of long 
standing, now disabled by a heart attack. White said he had 
never told Motsinger to falsify reports, and he said that the fight 
with Motsinger consisted of Motsinger’s becoming incensed at his 
assignment and striking White, whereupon White raised his arms 
to defend himself and the fight ended. 

(4) An affidavit by Dewey McGhee. McGhee has been an 
international representative for 10 years and prior to that time 
was a member of the Ford Local No. 600 of UAW. 

The substance of this affidavit is that McGhee, willingly and 
voluntarily, gave in to the international flower fund all the time 
he was an international representative, that he willingly and 
voluntarily gave to the local 600 flower fund while he was there, 
and that he was never threatened or coerced at any time to par- 
ticipate and recalls no circumstances such as those sieht by 
Motsinger in saying that McGhee was coerced. 
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(5) An affidavit by Wesley A. Schultz states that Schultz was 
coordinator of organization in Cleveland and Detroit in 1949 
through 1959. He knew both Motsinger and McGhee, and knew 
of no incident such as that described by Motsinger, and at no 
time did he tell Motsinger what Motsinger claimed he had told. 

Cyrus “Toots” Martin of Temperance, Mich., is now a janitor at a 
church, but, beginning in 1934, he was a member of the UAW in 
Toledo. He held various offices in the union. In about 1947 or 1948, 
he was international representative for a total of about 3 years. 

Martin testified that when he was an officer of local 12 he paid $5 a 
week into the flower fund, and when he became an international 
representative this amount was raised to $10 per week. Martin said 
he believed he was required to make these payments as a condition 
of his employment. 

Martin testified that such arrangements were made at the Willys- 
Overland unit where he worked to permit pro-Gosser men to vote in 
elections. He gave no indication that others were prohibited from 
voting, but stated it was made easy for the men who were known to 
favor Gosser to vote. Martin said that out of a total membership of 
about 35,000 the highest number voting was about 3,500. It will be 
noted that previous testimony on this point was to the effect that 800 
usually voted out of about 45,000 members. 

Martin said that Richard Gosser fired him for talking with some of 
Gosser’s opponents and, after this, he returned to work at one of the 
plants as a rank-and-file member. On New Year’s Day, Martin said, 
it was the custom to have alcoholic liquors in the plant during work- 
ing hours and, on this occasion, one Arnold Shenofsky, a fellow work- 
er, sent him a vulgar note on a conveyor belt. At this point Shenofsky 
had had nothing to drink and, Martin said, he himself had had “a 
couple.” After receiving the note, Martin went over to Shenofsky. 
“T went up to him then and told him what I thought of this statement 
he made on the conveyor. In other words, I gave him my opinion, 
what I thought he was,” whereupon Shenofsky hit Martin with a 
broken “pop” bottle. 

In court later Shenofsky pleaded guilty and was fined $250. The 
fine, according to Martin, was paid by a collection taken up in the 
plant by some pro-Gosser men. Both men were fired by the company 
and, in dismissing the two, the company said that no union activity 
was involved. The letter went on to say that both men sustained 
injury during the fight, whereas Martin said he did not strike a blow. 

Martin said he filed an unfair labor charge with the NLRB against 
the company and the union over his dismissal. However, his charge 
was dismissed by the regional director, and this action was sus- 
tained by the Board in Washington. 

Martin said that Shenofsky was also fired but was “taken care of” 
in another plant and later was promoted to the position of interna- 
tional representative. Subsequent to these events Martin was expelled 
from the union for 99 years, but added that he does not know why. 

In connection with this expulsion, Martin said he was expelled at 
a hearing conducted before the membership of his local. He said he 
did not have legal counsel at this expulsion and that he did not speak 
in his own behalf. He added, however, that these procedures were of 
his own choosing. 

52749—60—pt. 212 
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Martin said that, in connection with the dispute over the union lead- 
ership in Toledo, 1950-51, he made a “voluntary” statement to the 
Toledo Blade concerning union affairs. He said he received no com- 
pensation for making this statement to the Blade. However, he said 
that later he received $200 or $250 from Mr. Block, publisher of the 
Toledo Blade; Martin said this money was an unrelated “gift.” In 
this connection, Martin testified that he believed that the Blade was 
trying to defeat the incumbent officers in local 12. Other testimony 
by Martin brought out the following points: 

(1) There was a “flying squadron” of 100 to 150 members in 
local 12. This group got special assignments in connection with 
funerals, parades, etc. He said that the assignments also had to 
do with intimidation; but, in describing such activity, Martin 
mentioned only picketline duty. 

(2) This flying squadron wore distinctive shirts and caps in 
the Labor Day parade and Richard Gosser marched at the head 
of this group, with three or four stars on his shoulders. 

(3) After Martin was expelled from the union and had em- 
ployment as a beer salesman, Gosser refused to buy beer from 
the firm. Martin believes this resulted ultimately in his dismissal 
several weeks later. 

(4) Gosser gave Martin a list of people to contact to solicit 
donations for the summer camp. On this list were some reserved 
for Gosser to contact. Among those reserved for Gosser were 
some men reputed to be gamblers. 

(5) Gosser wrote Martin telling him to check up on the men 
who still owed for tickets for a car raffle conducted by the local to 
finance the summer camp; failing in Martin’s performance, he 
said he would not take Martin with him to the Ohio State-Michi- 
gan football game. 

(6) Gosser also used officials of other units to sell raffle tickets. 

(7) In connection with the money collected for the summer 
camp, Martin testified he had no information that the money 
donated for the camp was not used exclusively for the camp. 

(8) One of the charges made by one Harold Billheimer against 
Gosser to the executive board of UAW was that Gosser forced 
union employees to work on the farms. It was testified at the 
hearing that the UAW executive board said there was no evidence 
to support this charge. Martin said he himself was so ordered 
by Gosser and there was placed in exhibit a letter from Gosser 
listing absentees at the farms and assessing fines against those 
absent. 

It will be noted at this point that in previous testimony Richard 
Gosser informed the committee concerning his practice of assess- 
ing fines when personnel under his authority did not show up to 
work at the summer camp and farms when assigned. 

(9) Another one of the charges by Billheimer to the UAW 
executive board was that Gosser fined people who were late for 
work. It was testified at the hearing that the executive board 
finding was that there was no evidence to support this charge. 
Martin testified that he was so fined for coming late, and intro- 
duced two letters to himself from Gosser, each one assessing fines 
against him for being late. 
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John E. Bolman, of Toledo, is employed in the dry cleaning busi- 
ness. At one time he was a member of local 12 when he worked for 
the Spicer division of the Dana Corp. He began this employment 
about 1943, and retained it until he was discharged in November 1949. 
Bolman attended a local 12 meeting about October 1949 and while 
there proposed a resolution, the effect of which was to demand an 
accounting of the funds of the Automotive Workers Building Corp. 
He did this because he suspected the funds were being used for per- 
sonal profit by Richard Gosser and Melvin Schultz through Colonial 
Hardware Co. Bolman said he visited the campsite and found crates 
and packages of material purchased through Colonial Hardware Store 
but shipped directly to the camp. 

Bolman first asked Randolph Gray for access to the books and then 
presented his resolution at the following meeting for access to the 
corporation’s records. This meeting was on October 14, 1949. Bol- 
man said that an exchange of words followed between him and one 
Walter Murphy, followed by several blows from Murphy and others 
nearby, one result of which was a broken bone in Bolman’s face. 
Bolman said he at no time had any connection with the Committee 
To Save Toledo Payrolls. Bolman said he had an attorney and he 
believed the attorney was paid by Mr. Paul Block, publisher of the 
Toledo Blade. He said he himself did not pay the attorney. 

It was developed in testimony that both Bolman and Richard Gosser 
had been convicted of felonies a number of years ago. Bolman testi- 
fied that, following the altercation at the union meeting, he was 
expelled by the international. Thereafter he had no income for a 
period of time from any source other than the State unemployment 
compensation. It was developed in later questioning that Bolman 
received “expenses” from his attorney amounting, he said, to $400 or 
$500 over the 2 years. 

In connection with his work with the attorney, there were three 
suits entered, with Richard Gosser, the local union, the Automotive 
Workers Building Corp., and others as defendants. The suits in gen- 
eral were as follows: 

(1) A suit to gain access to the books. 

(2) A suit to enjoin the giving of a lifetime lease on one of the 
cabins at the camp to Richard Gosser. 

(3) A suit to enjoin the sale of a _ of property known as 
the Toledo Industrial Union Council Building. 

Bolman said when he declined to withdraw these suits he was ex- 
pelled by Walter Reuther who wanted the matter handled within the 
union grievance machinery. 

The suits aforementioned were eventually settled out of court, and 
the UAW paid the court costs. In the settlement was a stipulation 
that the Will-O-Land Club deed the property that they held in Michi- 
gan to the Willys Overland unit of local 12. 

At one point when the UAW was disputing Bolman’s right of access 
to the records, these records were in the possession of the court. The 
audit firm of Ernst & Ernst attempted an audit, but reported that the 
records were insufficient to permit an audit. 

Bolman said that in the course of the preparation of material for 
trial, he took some sales slips of sales by Colonial to the union and 
compared them with prices elsewhere. He testified that Colonial’s 
prices were higher than other “suppliers,” not otherwise identified. 
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Randolph Gray is employed at the present time by the Standard 
Equipment Division of the Dana Corp. Fora number of years, he has 
been a member of the UAW, as he still is. He became financial secre- 
tary of local 12 UAW, Toledo, Ohio, late in 1941. He retained this 
position until May 16, 1950. 

Gray testified that the Automotive Workers Building Corp. is a 
creature of local 12 and that membership in local 12 automatically in- 
cludes membership in the corporation. All real estate is owned by the 
corporation. He said, in his capacity as financial secretary, all moneys 
going to either the corporation or local 12 should have gone through 
1is hands. 

In general, Gray supported Bolman’s version of the meeting of 
October 14, 1949. 

Gray introduced letters from Gosser’s office assessing penalties for 
failure to work on the farms. Gray said that, in addition, union em- 
ree would sometimes do work at the Colonial Hardware Store. 

fe also said that he once complained to Melvin Schultz about over- 
payment for some light bulbs purchased at Colonial. 

Gray introduced a document purported to be a financial report, 
which showed purchases by the local for the Automotive Workers 
Building Corp. from Colonial Hardware in the amount of about 
$36,000; this covers an indefinite period, probably 2 or 3 years. 

Gray said that Gosser exercised authority in loca] 12 which he did 
not legally possess as international vice president. He introduced a 
letter from Gosser to subordinates saying that all purchases for local 
12 should be OK’d by Melvin Schultz; that all purchases for AWBC 
should be OK’d by Gosser. 

Gray described one instance of overpayment of some materials for 
a Labor Day parade. The material was purchased through Colonial 
Hardware Co. and the wholesale supplier, Hirsch Co. in Toledo, sent 
the bill by mistake to local 12, where Gray had access to it. It appears 
that the total bill was $810.40 and the Colonial overcharge was 
$382.10. When Gray objected there was a rebate of $120 made, mak- 
ing the final overcharge $262.10. Gray terms this an overcharge since 
he claims he could have secured the material directly from the whole- 
saler rather than going through Colonial Hardware. 

Gray testified that after Bolman filed his suit to secure access to 
the AWBC records, Gosser and UAW Attorney Lowell Goerlich 
instructed Gray to keep the records out of sight, anticipating the issu- 
ance of a subpena. Gray said he hauled the records around in the 
trunk of his car for a substantial period. Gray said when he finally 
surrendered the records to Goerlich, Goerlich, in hie presence, destroyed 
some of the records. 

Directly contrary to this is the testimony of Lowell M. Goerlich, 
now an attorney for the UAW in Washington, D.C. Goerlich said 
Gray had given this same testimony in depositions preparatory to Bol- 
man’s suits in 1950. 

Goerlich said Gray swore falsely under oath when he made the 
deposition and that he testified falsely under oath before this commit- 
tee when he said the same thing. Specifically, Goerlich said he did 
not destroy records of AWBC. 

Gray testified that in December 1949, under pressure of events in 
local 12, he cracked up. 
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Gray said that, after he got back to work, the office employees of 
local 12—that is, the female clerical staff—went on strike against the 
local. Gray said he would not cross their picket line to go to work. 
He was, therefore, dismissed for not performing his duties. This 
occurred on May 16, 1950. 

Gray testified that some slot machines were installed in the local 
and that half of the proceeds went to the local, while the other half 
went to Gosser or his flower fund. The slot machines were taken out 
in 1948, 

Gray said that he gave none of this information to the two UAW 
groups which conducted inquiries relating to it, the investigating com- 
mittee and the executive board. He indicated that he was afraid of 
physical violence if he testified. 

Gray testified that he had reported to the executive committee of 
UAW that Gosser had spent $300,000 on the purchase and operation 
of the farms and the camp as of February 3, 1948; the executive board 
concluded they had no evidence to substantiate this statement. Gray 
said he had made up a record for Gosser from records in his custody 
and that it showed that $292,000 had been spent. 

Gray testified that he made up an audit report about January 31, 
1950, showing a deficit in the UAW unit’s account of $7,244.16. When 
Gosser saw this, he said if it were published in that form his opponents 
would complain, and so a later report published for the same period 
showed a balance of $55,080.20. 

One of the charges found not substantiated by supporting evidence 
was that Gosser had issued instructions that nothing could be printed 
in the Toledo Journal without his approval. Gray introduced a letter 
in evidence from Gosser, stating that anything put in the Journal must 
have his OK. Gray testified that he was notified through Gosser that 
staff members of this committee wanted to talk with him. Following 
this call, Gray said he was accosted on the way home so that he went 
to a nearby tavern and called the police department. It was brought 
out also that the police department has no record of this call. 

Gray ‘ntrodtota. into evidence a letter dated May 1, 1950, to Walter 
Reuther from one Eddie Duck, alleging stealing by Gosser. Other 
testimony before this committee indicates that Duck was involved in 
management payoffs in Detroit. 

Mrs. Gertrude Gray, the wife of Randolph Gray, is a beautician by 
trade. She testified she sent a telegram to Walter Reuther, as well as 
to Richard Gosser and Emil Mazey, asking if they were going to 
support her husband in an election at the local union. She said she 
received a letter from Reuther dated January 20, 1950, saying he 
would not interfere in a local situation. He also said in the letter 
that a committee was going to investigate the Toledo situation. 

Mrs. Gray also testified that her husband is not out of his mind. 

Harold Billheimer is at the present time employed at the Toledo 
Scale Corp. as he has been for 36 years. Billheimer was one of the 
three signatories to the letter of complaint against Gosser et al. 

Billheimer testified that it was his belief that Gosser had his “hand 
in the till,” took kickbacks from the slot machines, took salary kick- 
backs from persons on the payroll. However, he said he has no in- 
formation on these matters of his personal knowledge. 
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Billheimer said that the awe which he si were peer | by 
an attorney who also represented Bolman an Tots. as is stated else- 
where in this report, was paid by the Toledo Blade. 

Billheimer said he had testified before the three-man investigating 
committee of UAW, as well as before the executive board on this same 
subject matter. 

Billheimer said that, about the time he made these charges against 
Gosser, he was assaulted by a union employee, one Orville Beamer. 

Billheimer said Beamer was later removed from his post by Reuther 
but, later still, was restored. 

Charles Ballard regional director of the UAW in Toledo, testified 
that he was a member of UAW since 1935 or 1936, has been a salaried 
employee of the union since August 1943 and has been regional director 
since 1947. Ballard says he runs the region 2~B flower fund. He said 
all of the international representatives and a few local officials pay 
intothe fund. Ballard testified that the flower fund which he operates 
has about $5,000 now in a savings account at the National Bank of 
Toledo, about $4,700 in a safe Gepost box, as well as a checking 
account in the Toledo Trust Co. 

Ballard said that the extent of the records he keeps is canceled 
checks, which he retains for 1 year. He said no vouchers are kept, 
no receipts are issued, and the only record of donations is the last 
en made by each man. He also said most payments are made 
in cas 

The records surrendered to this committee consisted of the canceled 
checks and stubs for 1959. All other records had been destroyed. 
It was noted by the chairman that the checkbook contained several 


blank checks which had already been signed by Ballard, whereupon 
Ballard testified that it was his custom to sign a number of checks 


ahead, so that his secretary might fill them in for the proper amounts 
as the need arose. 


Joun L. McCrernan. 
Joun F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Franx Cuurcu. 











FINDINGS—RICHARD T. GOSSER AND LOCAL 12, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


(AS APPROVED BY SENATORS McCLELLAN, KENNEDY, 
ERVIN, AND CHURCH) 


I. Finders’ fees to Peter Zvara 


1. The payment of finders’ fees by the Elliott Co. to Peter Zvara 
was unquestionably improper since it placed Zvara, an official of the 
United Auto Workers, in a conflict-of-interest position. Although 
apparently improper, it was not found to be illegal since the grand 
jury in New York, after considering all of the facts, returned no 
indictment. 

2. The UAW, upon learning about this situation in the spring of 
1959, immediately discharged Zvara from his union job and, in a 
short time, he resigned his union membership. Thereafter the union 
had no jurisdiction over him. 

3. Inferences that Richard Gosser, Zvara’s superior, might have 
—— about or participated in Zvara’s fees were unsupported by 
evidence. 


IT. UAW dispute in Toledo, 1949-50 


1. The charges and allegations presented in this series of hearin 
were substantially those which were discussed at length in the Toledo 
Blade during the period 1949-50. The charges were originally made 
in a tense and emotional atmosphere, generated by a dispute over a 
new and costly pension plan announced by Gosser. The parties to the 
dispute were Local 12, UAW, on the one hand, and a management 
group, “The Committee To Save Toledo’s Payrolls,” augmented by 
the Tledo Blade on the other. 

2. A series of charges was drawn up by a lawyer paid by the Toledo 
Blade on behalf of three dissident members of local 12. The principal 
target of these charges was Richard T. Gosser, international vice 
president of the UAW, and former president of local 12. 

3. Allegations and inferences that Richard Gosser misappropriated 
union funds through real estate transactions, or through salary kick- 
backs, were unsupported. 

4. Richard Gosser was in a conflict-of-interest situation when he was 
in a position of authority and trust in the union, and authorized 
purchases from Colonial Hardware Co., in which company he was 
variously part owner and sole owner. However, this situation termi- 
nated 8 years ago, on January 1, 1952, when the store was sold to local 

2. Allegations that Colonial overcharged local 12 were not sup- 
ported by credible testimony or evidence. 

5. It is apparently a practice among officials and certain others who 
are paid employees of the UAW to make regular payments to a fund 
called the “flower fund.” One of the uses of this fund is to support all 
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incumbent officials in intraunion political activity. Of those testifying 
before this committee who have made such contributions, certain wit- 
nesses interpreted this as, and contended it was, simply an involuntary 
“kickback,” and a condition of employment. Others testified that 
these regular contributions are incumbent upon all, since a majority of 
the contributors favor their continuance. f rom the testimony before 
the committee the rank-and-file members are not involved in this 
situation. From the testimony presented, both contentions are 
sustained. 

6. The bookkeeping practices in connection with this region 2-B 
flower fund leave much to be desired. Such primitive accounting prac- 
tices invite loose handling of funds, as well as defying subsequent 
audit. 

7. Other allegations heard in the course of this series of hearings 
do not appear to warrant individual] mention, either because of their 
lack of documentation, or because of their lack of significance. 

8. The committee does not feel that the testimony presented in 
these 7 days of hearings merits additional inquiry; much of what 
is involved is too remote to warrant further committee action. Then 
too, as Chairman McClellan stated after hearing all of the witnesses: 


I want to say for the record that I have not been over- 
whelmingly impressed with the veracity of either side. I 
think I have spotted inaccuracies, and I am being charitable, 
from a number of witnesses who have testified with respect to 
what occurred (p. 20378). 

Joon L. McCietian. 
Joun F. Kennepy. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 
Frank CHURCH. 





SEPARATE STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN 


As chairman of the committee, I think it proper for me here to 
state that the foregoing UA W-Gosser investigation was conducted by 
the Republican members of the committee and their counsel; also that 
the sul uent executive and public hearings were held at the re- 
quest of Senator Curtis. All subpenas for witnesses and documents 
requested by him were issued by the chairman. 

The witnesses, however, were not examined by the regular mem- 
bers of the staff, nor were the Democratic members of the committee 
made acquainted by Senator Curtis, or other Republican members 
of the committee, with the nature of the testimony that was to be 
presented. All documentary evidence which had been procured by 
Senator Curtis and by subpenas issued by the Chair was withheld 
and kept secret from the Democratic members and the regular staff 
of the committee until actually presented at the hearings. 

Thus, this particular investigation was conducted by the Republi- 
cans and the hearings thereon were held for their acobnitnod neat 
Therefore, they are entitled to all credit and chargeable with all 
blame for the adequacy or inadequacy and for the character of the 
record made, which record now speaks for itself. 


Joun L. McCueiian, Chairman. 


Senators Kennedy, FEV. and Church join and coneur with the 


chairman in the views hereinbefore expressed. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATORS CAPEHART, CURTIS, 
GOLDWATER, AND MUNDT 


Purpose of the hearings 

The purpose of the hearings before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field was to in- 
vestigate all allegations concerning such activities and to recommend 
to the Senate of the United States such legislation as would appear to 
be appropriate or calculated to correct existing abuses and to protect 
the rights of labor, management, and the public as guaranteed under 
our constitutional free enterprise system. 

In a previous series of hearings dealing with the Teamsters Union, 
the committee adduced evidence of an overwhelmingly persuasive 
nature indicating the misappropriations of union funds, corruption, 
criminality, and malfeasance in office of union leaders. The investi- 
gation by the committee was vigorous and productive and the full 
committee was able to agree, with only one Democratic member dis- 


senting, on its findings and recommendations. Republican members 
supported the committee findings unanimously. It was a job well 
done. Legislation was enacted incorporating recommendations of 
the committee. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said concerning investigation of 


the Kohler and the Perfect Circle strikes of the UAW and the Gosser 
investigation, with which this report is concerned. The Kohler and 
the Perfect Circle strikes are two of the most tragic disturbances in 
the modern history of American labor. The tragedy is compounded 
by realization that neither strike represented the wishes of more than 
33 percent of the workers involved. The Gosser affair is of the same 
cloth from which the Hoffa pattern was cut. Yet, in our opinion, the 
committee failed properly to investigate pertinent allegations, failed 


1 See app. D. 

A clear case of UAW wrongdoing for which proof was readily available but which was never pursued was 
the Renda matter. 

On or about Dec. 22, 1953, Emil Mazey as secretary-treasurer of the UAW, ordered the UAW disbursing 
officer to write a check for $25,000 payable to an attorney by the name of Moran in the city of Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada, which was carried on the books as a disbursement for the purchase of Canadian real 
estate. Mr. Mazey, however, described this item as “‘reward’’ money for a statement by one Donald 
Ritchie to the prosecuting attorney, resulting in the arrest and conviction of the person or persons responsible 
- the oa of Walter Reuther. Mazey then described for the committee how the arrangement was to 

ave worked: 

“The reward offer that was made—and I have it here, I have the agreement we made with the Crown 
Trust Co. and Donald R. Moran—provided that if Mr. Ritchie gave a statement to the prosecuting attorney 
in the presence of police that would lead to the issuing of a warrant on the = involved in the Walter 
Reuther shooting, that at the point that a warrant was issued * * * his wife would get $5,000. Ifthe people 
were brought to trial, his wife would get an additional $10,000. If they were convicted, there would be an 
additional $10,000 paid to his wife, a total of $25,000." (See hearings, p. 9044.) 

Mazey then stated that Ritchie “signed a confession that was taken by the prosecuting attorney in the 
presence of police in Detroit, in which he said that he rode with Clarence Jacobs and with Pete Lombardo 
to Walter Reuther’s home when Walter Reuther was shot, and he also said in his statement that Walter 
Reuther was shot by Clarence Jacobs.’’ The statement named Santo Perrone as the instigator of the 
shooting and Perron’s son-in-law, Carl Renda, as the “payoff man” who received “‘$5,C00 for going along 
on this (i.e., shooting) job.’”’ Mazey said that Renda “had a scrap contract with the Briggs Manufacturing 
Co. that was worth $168,000 net profit each year * * *.”” (See hearings, p. 9054.) 

Renda was subsequently arrested on the basis of the ‘“‘confession,’’ $5,000 was paid according to the agree- 
ment. Ritchie fled to Windsor, Canada, where he renounced his confession as false, indicating that he 
had been induced to make it by persons acting on behalf of the UAW. Renda brought suit for malicious 
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to examine key witnesses,’ failed to affix responsibility, and failed to 
submit constructive corrective recommendations, 

We cannot condone such a disservice to the American workingman, 
to American management, to the public, and to the U.S. Senate; and 
are, therefore, submitting these separate views for the consideration 
and appropriate action of Sunedsiiie authority. 

We further are m disagreement with the statements of fact found 
in the committee-staff-prepared reports on Kohler, Perfect Circle, 
and the Gosser affair, and likewise with their findings and recom- 
mendations contained therein. 

Summary of findings 

As members of the committee, we are deeply disappointed that the 
chief counsel of this Senate select committee, who had been delegated 
broad authority, was not only reluctant, but actually refused in more 
than one instance to probe into areas which would have fixed the 
responsibility for the clear pattern of crime and violence which has 
characterized and has generally been associated with UAW strikes.’ 

We are not at all impressed by the evasive answers of such witnesses 
as testified, nor by the demagogic utterances and the legal semantics 
which were used in an attempt to conceal the truth. To us the 
pattern seems plain and the responsibility clear. 

We do not contend that the Kohler Co. management was wholly 
blameless in this controversy, but it is clear that the violence which 
took place there was not in response to any company misconduct. 
That it was solely attributable to the UAW method of operation is 
borne out by the violent Perfect Circle Co. strike occurring a year 
later. 

The company and the union in that case had enjoyed good rela- 
tions for some 15 years prior to the strike; the violence there was not 
a response: it was an implement of the characteristic UAW pattern 
of violence. 

It is curious that in the two UAW investigations the chief counsel 
divorced himself from these probes and selected one staff member 
for the investigation, with an entirely inadequate staff. In the case 
of Kohler and Perfect Circle, it was assigned to Jack McGovern, who 
operated almost entirely without assistance. In the Gosser case it 
was assigned to Robert Manuel and Senator Curtis, who operated 
with no assistance whatsoever. Also, a fair reading of the testimony 
shows that the chief counsel associated himself with the witnesses 
supporting Gosser.* 


prosecution, naming the UAW as defendant for subornation of perjury causing his false arrest. 
awarded him a $400,000 judgment against the UAW. 

During the hearings Mr. Mazey was asked about disbursements he was allowed to make without con- 
sulting the executive board. Senator Goldwater asked him: “‘On real estate, would the executive board 
be consulted on that, or do you have carte blanche approval to spend what you want?” Mazey answered: 
“No; the executive board would be consulted on that.” (See hearings, p. 9041.) 

Committee investigators (referred to in footnote 37 infra), however, failed to disclose this patent dis- 
crepancy. 

2 p. 386. 

3 See pp. 386, 407-408, 412. 

‘In two UAW inv tions which were conducted, the chief counsel divorced himself from these 
probes, Instead, in each one staff member was selected to conduct the investigation and assigned 
an entirely inadequate staff. The case of the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes was assigned to John J. 
MeGovern who, despite numerous uests for additional help, operated almost entirely without 
assistance. The Gosser case was to Robert Manuel and Senator Curtis, who likewise operated 
with insufficient help. 

During the investigative period prior to the airing of the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes numerous re- 
quests had been made for additional personne! to be assigned to MeGovern because of the immense amount 
of investigation which would be required in order to properly present factual accounts. Upon checking 
into the nature of the staff of the select committee, the Republicans found that although the regular staff 


The court 
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From the very outset of the UAW investigation, it became ap- 
parent that the committee faced an awkward, if not an maposaitth 
situation growing out of the natural conflict of interest situation in 
which its chief counsel found himself. When investigating unions 
other than those affiliated with the leadership of Walter Reuther, 
the chief counsel worked effectively and cooperatively with all mem- 
bers of the committee—Democrats and Republicans alike. But 
whenever an investigation touched upon the domain of Walter 
Reuther, an altogether different procedure was followed. Throughout 
the course of the investigation a double standard of committee 
morality prevailed: one procedure was employed for the unions not 
connected with Walter Toate and a different procedure was em- 
loyed for the investigation of activities of the United Automobile 
Vorkers. As a result, in the Kohler and Perfect Circle investigations, 
the staff used averaged less than one-tenth that utilized in other 
investigations. Not until the final days of the hearings, when the 
Gosser case was before the committee, did Assistant Counsel Manuel 
even have the opportunity to question witnesses at the open hearings; 
and in that hearing the chief counsel frequently attacked those 
endeavoring to ascertain the true status of events attributable to 
Gosser instead of aiding in the investigation. 

In both the Kohler and the Perfect Circle strikes, sufficient testi- 
mony was presented, representing but a small portion of that which 
we are confident was available, to establish that the following illegal 
and intolerable practices were committed: 

1. Impairment of civil jiberties. 
2. Destruction of free collective bargaining. 


3. Willful violation of law and organized incitement to riot by 
professional goons and thugs. 
4. The development of a enniaie whereby a private interest 


can use illegal forces to gain its ends. 

Furthermore, we are convinced, based on the information obtained 
during the investigation of Richard T. Gosser, senior vice president 
of the UAW and second in power only to Walter Reuther himself, 
that corruption, misappropriation of funds, bribery, extortion, and 
collusion with the underworld has occurred within the UAW.5 


1. Impairment of civil liberties 


Civil liberties in the United States are constitutional guarantees 
extended to American citizens regardless of race, sex, creed, or eco- 
nomic circumstances. Under the laws of this country, employers 
are entitled to operate their plants during periods of labor strikes. 
Furthermore, nonstriking employees have a legal right to continue 
to work. These are not matters of debate. These are moral and 
legal rights ingrained in our constitutional system. Any individual 
or group which interferes with the exercise of these rights is impairing 


‘4 


numbered only 35 to 40, additional personnel had been recruited from the Government Accounting Office, 
the General Services Administration, the Internal Revenue Service, and the Department of the Army who 
served on loan from these departments, bringing the number working on and with the staff of the committee 
to, at times, over 100. All acted under the direction of the chief counsel with the exception of McGovern 
and the two people who were assigned to help him. To have done an adequate job for public presentation, 
in one of the McGovern reports it is estimated that it would have taken a staff of five additional accountants 
and five additional investigators acting under his direction, which were requested several times. Consider- 
ase total number acting under the direction of the chief counsel, it is difficult to understand why this 
relatively modest request could not be filled. Mr. Manuel was even more severely handicapped. He was 
the sole investigator, accountant, and counsel. 

5 See app. D. 

6 See pp. 339-340. 
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the civil liberties of our citizens, among the most important of which 
is his right to earn a living. 

In both the Kohler wal Perfect Circle strikes, the employers were 
prevented from operating their plants and employees were prevented 
from continuing their employment.’ It was the deliberate policy of 
the UAW to force the closing of the plants and to prevent employees 
from continuing to work. This was the mechanism used by the 
union in its attempt to bring about the surrender of management.® 
There was an organized, directed campaign led by imported profes- 
sional hoodlums ® who, through mass picketing," terroristic tactics, 
personal threats, and intimidation * sought to achieve the union 
objectives. The proposition that such activity was spontaneous or 
coincidental is so demonstrably inaccurate as to insult the intelligence 
of any rational person. 

The fact of the matter is that those who engaged in the impairment 
of civil liberties of citizens at Kohler and Perfect Circle were the 
paid agents and accredited representatives of the UAW, acting 
with the consent and the approval of the highest officials of that 
union.! 

It is ironic and incongruous that the so-called liberals of America 
have applauded when a battalion of combat-ready paratroopers was 
dispatched to guarantee the rights of a racial minority to desegregated 
education in one State, while the same groups have stood idly by 
when entire communities have been intimidated, terrorized, and 
deprived by the UAW of civil rights to which they are entitled under 
the law."* The American people have a right to know why. 


2. Destruction of free collective bargaining 


American labor, management, and the general public have recog- 
nized that the principle of free collective bargaining is most beneficial 
to our society. Those who destroy the principle and the application 
of free collective bargaining render a disservice to the Nation. 

From the viewpoint of labor, the essential ingredient of free collec- 
tive bargaining is the right to strike. Conversely, from the viewpoint 
of management, the essential ingredient of free collective bargaining 
is the right to refuse the demands made upon it by labor during 
periods of negotiation or strike. 

The UAW has claimed that it believes in free collective bargaining. 
Their conduct, however, makes such a claim a mockery and a farce. 
In the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes, the UAW exercised its right 
to strike, but it then denied, through force and violence, the right of 
management to operate its plants and the right of nonstriking workers 
to continue employment. Such conduct destroys the principle 
which has allowed American labor to grow and prosper. 

The testimony of these hearings is replete with evidence adduced 
from UAW officials admitting that there would have been no violence 


1 See app. pp. 33 356, 365 -368, 385-391. 
8 See app. pp. 342, 808-868, 396, 402-403, 

* See app. pp. 365-366, 403, 

10 See app. pp. 337, 378-380, 401. 

t See app. pp, 336, 340-342, 387, 390. 

12 See app. pp. 368-380, 388-389, 396-400, 462-484. 

8 See app. pp. 337, 365-368, 378-380. 

4 States responsibility requires adherence to the U.S. Constitution. In a comparable situation late in 
1959, however, the union met with success when the Governor of Minnesota intervened to close the plants 
of Wilson & Co., denying this employer its constitutional right to continue to operate during the strike. 
Thus, by resorting to violence, the strikers achieved their major objective of closing the plant; meanwhile, 
protection of workers who wished to exercise their constitutional right to enter was denied. 
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at either of these strikes had management not dared to exercise the 
right to which it was legally and morally entitled.* In other words, 
the UAW had the arrogance to proclaim publicly that when strike 
notices were issued, management must automatically cease operation. 
This is not free collective bargaining. This is abject surrender to 
labor bossism in its arrogant defiance of the law. 


3. Willful violation of the law and organized incitement to riot by pro- 
Sessional goons and thugs 

In the previous sections we have demonstrated that the activities 
of the United Auto Workers deprived decent American citizens of the 
civil liberties guaranteed to them under our constitutional system, 
and that they jeopardized and contradicted our established American 
concepts of aaetits bargaining. 

Examination of the Kohler and Perfect Circle strikes gives a 
shocking demonstration of what can happen in America if any group 
is allowed to place itself above and beyond the law. Testimony 
before the Senate select committee contained in the appendixes of 
this report enumerates crimes of violence against persons and property 
which are almost unbelievable. Entire communities were terrorized ' 
in a characteristic pattern which occurred repeatedly.” People 
decent, law-abiding American citizens—including innocent bystanders, 
were actually in fear of their lives. 

Were the activities of the UAW in violation of the law? We have 
only to enumerate the acts committed to determine the answer. 

At Kohler and at Perfect Circle there were stonings; sluggings; 
assaults; rotten-egg throwings; paint smearings; shotgun and rifle 


firings into homes and at individuals; shadowing; elbowing; kicking; 
reckless driving; stomping; destruction of homes; throwing of bottles, 
rocks and paint bombs; destruction of automobiles; sugar, emery dust 
and other substances meee in gas tanks of autos and trucks; dyna- 


mitings; ransacking of houses, ammonia bombings; slashing of tires 
and brake hoses. Almost every type of felonious aggravated assault 
with intent to commit great bodily harm or to destroy property and 
render it inoperative occurred.” 

The communities involved in these labor disturbances were actually 
under siege as though invaded by foreign mercenaries. In this case, 
however, the invaders were the arm-locked professional goons and 
thugs employed and imported by the UAW to enforce its dictates. 

It is asad commentary that in both of these disturbances the power 
of the UAW superseded and abolished the normal police authority and 
the legal and political processes of the municipality, the State, and 
even the Nation.” Police officials either disappeared or refused to 
enforce the law in the presence of the mob rule and flying squadrons 
of the union.” 


18 See app. pp. 402-403 . 

16 See app. pp. 336, 338. 

17 This pattern was duplicated recently when the United Packing House Workers of America called 
upon the master craftsman of strike violence and lawlessness, UAW secretary-treasurer, Emil Mavey, to 
assist in creating the turmoil maeeseaty to reduce the situation to chaos. Mazey went to Albert Lea, Minn.. 
to express his solidarity with the packinghouse union. In further expression, Walter Reuther’s union sent 
along $25,000 to be distributed at Mr. Mazey’s discretion. Immediately the strike took on the usual violent 
pattern characteristic of UAW strikes with the concomitant terroriza’ of the town of Albert Lea. The 
technique was tly su ul, Once again this dean of the UAW school of violence accomplished 
his mission of complete subjugation by terrorist warfare of a management whose only offense was an attempt 
to operate its plant in a law-abiding manner. 

1§ See app. pp. 368,-380, 396,-400, 462-484. 

19 See app. pp. 340-359, 378-383, 389, 396. 

® See app. 3B 360. 
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It is frightening te conjecture what will become of this Nation if we 
ever adopt the philosophy of Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the 
UAW. He had the audacity to state hen this committee that he 
believed that when the UAW called a strike “‘it is the same as when 
Congress declared war,’ # and referring to nonstrikers: ‘“They have 
joined the ranks of the enemy, and they ought to be treated as such. 
During the war, when they joined the enemy, they were shot when con- 
victed.”” * (Emphasis supplied.) 

This shocking record of crime and violence is all the more fantastic 
in view of the fact that at no time in either one of these major strikes 
did more than 33 percent of the workers vote to walk out.” 

Never has there been a more clear-cut pattern of a minority domi- 
nating and destroying the rights of the majority through force and 
violence. 

It has been said that the United States cannot ignore events which 
occur in the farflung corners of the globe since they may ultimately 
have an impact upon our society. Can America afford to ignore what 
happened in Wisconsin and Indiana? Will America allow force and 
violence to supplant law throughout our Nation? Can American 
labor remain free under such leadership? 


4. The development of a technique whereby a private interest can use 


illegal forces to gain its ends 

There is an inherent danger in the investigation of corruption that 
such an investigation will focus its efforts on matters such as larceny, 
consorting with criminals, and other activities normally related to 
police courts. In doing this we run the risk of overlooking the most 
dangerous departures es public morality. This is the case in the 
matter of the UAW. 

Corruption which is most dangerous to our society is power that 
frequently masquerades as legal and in fact has a superficial legality. 
It is based on the ability to utilize legal loopholes and to enforce 
dictates with a private enforcement agency. 

Judge Brandeis recognized such a danger when he said: 


You may compromise a matter of wages, you may com- 
promise a matter of hours—if the margin of profit will permit. 
No man can say with certainty that his opinion is the right 
one on such a question, But you may not compromise on a 
question of morals, or where there is lawlessness, or even 
arbitrariness. Industrial liberty, like civil liberty, must 
rest upon the solid foundation of law. 

Disregard the law in either, however good your motives, 
and you have anarchy. The plea of trades unions for im- 
munity, be it from injunctions or from liability for damages, 
is fallacious as the plea of the lynchers. If lawless methods 
are pursued by trade unions, whether it be by violence, by 
intimidation, or by the more peaceful infringement of legal 
rights, that lawlessness must be put down at once and at 
any cost. 


That such a pattern as Judge Brandeis describes exists within the 
framework of UAW policy is evident from testimony before the com- 
mittee. 

21 See hearings, p. 9002. 


™% See hearings, p. 9003. 
3 See app. pp. 334, 385. 
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There have existed within the UAW what are called by them 
flying squadrons, groups of men well trained in UAW tactics. When 
needed, they assisted the employees of struck plants by providing 
strike violence and intimidation.* When these men appear on the 
scene a violent pattern follows. Examples of this are seen in the 
following items and footnote 17. 

Item.—William P. Vinson, an admitted member of a UAW 
“flying squadron,” served a 13-month prison term for assaulting a 
nonstriker with such ferocity that he drove some of his broken 
ribs into his lungs. The union paid for his defense and continued 

ayments to Vinson’s wife while he served his sentence.* In 
Fairy 1960, he was again arrested for another strike-connected 
assault.” 

Item.—Emil Mazey, now secretary-treasurer of the UAW in 
1947 led 400 pickets from Detroit into the town of Clinton, Mich., 
during the strike at the Clinton Machine Co. Violence occurred. 
The union was ready to dispatch “additional people, thousands 
if we had to” into this town of 1,600.” 

Item.—A strike at the Flint, Mich., Cadillac plant prompted 
this statement from Kenneth Cole, financial secretary of local 
14 of UAW at Toledo: “I expect between 3,000 and 5,000 
Toledo union men will be in Flint before night.” 3,000 employees 
from Ohio came, gathered with those from Flint and in spite 
of the fact that the Governor called out the 126th Infantry, 
later the cavalry, little protection was given the public. Em- 
ployees were inside as the strikers descended on the plants, welded 
the doors shut and did an enormous amount of damage. As a 
result of the union induced violence, 24 people were injured.” 

Jtem.—Just prior to the 1955 strike of Perfect Circle plants in Indi- 
ana, a UAW organizer, William Caldwell, stated that there would be a 
$2 million strike fund to support the strike, that ‘‘it will be the roughest 
thing you have ever seen. There will be outside people come in, cars 
will be overturned, and someone will get hurt.’”” He promised UAW 
strikers ‘he would get us out of jail if we were put in for knocking 
are emer “there would be plenty of help to keep the plant shut 

own.” 

As the strike began, the UAW blocked plant entrances, assaulted 
employees and terrorized townspeople with large numbers of imported 

oons. Typical was the pattern followed in Hagerstown, Ind., the 
ocation of a Perfect Circle Co. plant: over 700 strangers accomplished 
this mission in a town which had a population of 1,800.” 

Item.—Nicholas Flynn was arrested for overturning an automobile 
at the Nylon Products Co. He was convicted and sentenced to serve 
18 months to 4 years and the case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of Michigan by UAW attorneys who defended Flynn throughout, 
where it was affirmed. Yet Flynn had served only a month and a 
day at the time his sentence was commuted by Governor Williams.” 


%4 See hearings, p. 8996; app. pp. 337, 378-380, 401, 418. 
+ See hearings, p. 8955. 

2% See Detroit News, Jan. 8, 1960. 

27 See hearings, p. 9369. 

28 See hearings, pp. 9377-0378. 

2? See app. p. 386. 

%° See app. p. 387. 

31 See pp. 382-383. 
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At the timé the Detroit News carried this story: “Emil Mazey, 
UAW treasurer, and Nicholas Rothe, Detroit attorney, recently came 
here to ask executive clemency for Flynn.” ” 

Such violence on the part of employees or members is not condoned 
and defended by any other type of American organization. 

Foremost is the case of John Gunaca which demonstrates the politi- 
cal influence of Walter Reuther and the UAW in the State of Michigan, 
influence so dominant that a goon may invade Wisconsin and then 
return to Michigan expecting to find a haven from which he could not 
be extradited for trial and punishment. 

Gunaca entered Wisconsin and, according to the testimony of 
witnesses, committed felonious assault with intent to do bodily harm 
upon the person of a Wisconsin citizen. The victim of this beating 
never recovered and died a year later. 

Gunaca fled to Michigan, was indicted and declared a fugitive from 
justice. According to proper legal processes, the Governor of Wis- 
consin requested that the Governor of Michigan comply with the 
Constitution of the United States,* and extradite this individual for 
trial to determine his guilt. The request for extradition was denied 
by the Governor of Michigan for 4 years. 

Gunaca was finally returned to Wisconsin in 1958, after our hearings 
focused national attention on this intolerable situation, and convicted 
and sentenced to 3 years’ imprisonment. 

The far-reaching power of the UAW is distilled in the remark 
Gunaca made to his captor en route to the preliminary hearing: 
“Sarge, this will never do you any good. Mazey will never leave 
Soapy send me back to Wisconsin.” * 

Could it be that the exposure of this sordid affair before the com- 
mittee and public opinion in the State of Michigan prompted the Gov- 
ernor to give up Gunaca for trial? 

The right of Americans to be secure in their homes is a constitu- 
tional guarantee upon which our entire system is predicated. Those 
who violate such guarantees are subject to the penalties of the law. 
It certainly must be agreed that circumstances which result in a refuge 
of immunity from law and a bastion of private interest power is in- 
tolerable. Yet the masters of this corrupt power are subtly develop- 
ing a technique which is by slow degrees gaining the aspect of quasi- 
legal status whereby a private interest can use force to gain its ends. 


The Gosser hearing * 


One of the most fantastic developments resulting from the select 
committee’s investigation of improper labor and management activ- 
ities is the unsupported claim of Walter Reuther, that this committee 
has found the UAW to be free of corruption, misappropriation of 
funds, bribery, extortion, collusion with the aaiemaneta and denial of 
the basic Tenia of its membership. Such a claim, to be accurate, 


#2 See hearings, p. 10123. 

8 Art. IV, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitution reads as follows: Clause 2. A person charged in any State 
with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
Demand of the executive Authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the 
State having jurisdiction of the Crime. {Emphasis added.] 

The courts have held that: The constitutionally required surrender is not to be interfered with by habeas 
corpus upon speculations as to what ought to be the result of a trial (Drew v. Thaw, 235 U.S. 432). Norisit 
proper thereby to inquire into the motives controlling the actions of the governors of the demanding and 
surrending States (Pettibone v. Nichols, 203 U.S. 192, 216). 

% See the Sheboygan Press, Dec. 19, 1958. 

35 See app. D. 


52749—60—pt. 213 
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would have necessitated a thorough and searching investigation of all 
of the facets of the UAW operation, with the same tenacity and staff 
as was utilized in the instance of the Teamsters, the Carpenters, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers, and other union investigations. 

Such an investigation was not conducted. In fact, attempts to 
initiate and to develop such an investigation were successfully resisted 
and actually prevented by the Chief Counsel. 

We do not profess to have all the facts in our possession concerning 
corruption in the UAW. Nevertheless, with what we know about 
Richard T. Gosser, senior vice president of the UAW, we cannot tell 
the American people that this union deserves a “‘clean bill of health.”’ 
We have seen sufficient evidence during the Gosser hearing of kick- 
backs, terrorism, collusion with gamblers, conflicts of interest, destruc- 
tion of records, misappropriation of funds, falsification of records, and 
evasive tactics to convince us that a thorough investigation of the 
machinations of this individual and others would produce criminality 
on a scale comparable to that which has been previously exposed by 
this committee. 

Two key UAW witnesses, when questioned on these matters, took 
the fifth amendment, leading us to believe even more strongly that a 
full-scale investigation of the affairs of this union should be conducted. 

It is strangely significant to us that when Mr. Gosser appeared to 
become a potential target for our investigation that he saldgaks was 
shorn of most of his authority by the other leaders of the UAW and 
relegated to an inactive status under the guise of illness. - 

We recognize that for sound legislative reasons it is desirable that 
any committee and especially a select committee, such as ours, should 
speak, whenever possible, with one voice when submitting its findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations. The record will show that we 
have followed this policy since the inception of this committee and 
have joined in good faith in the reports, regardless of the subject 
matter or personalities involved in the hearings, for our decisions to 
do so have been warranted by the evidence. cay in the reports 
in issue here which involve the UAW we detect a disparity of treat- 
ment not accorded others and a disinclination to follow the evidence 
wherever it leads, objections not heretofore encountered during the 3 
years this committee has existed. 

The authors of the report from which we dissent create the impres- 
sion that this committee investigated the UAW for corruption with 
the same staff and zeal it has shown for other unions and employers 
in previous and later hearings (actually only a mere handful of our 
large investigative staff were ever permitted to work on any investi- 
gation of UAW improprieties), instead of acknowledging the fact 
that the committee limited its investigations here into the UAW’s 
participation in the labor disputes; and on the sole basis of a cursory 
invited examination of a small part of the UAW’s financial records 
by one member of the staff, the authors proceed from this fragmentary 
and entirely inadequate and incomplete investigation to issue a clean 
bill of health to Reuther, the UAW International, all of its officers, 





3% See app. p. 412. 
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and to its more than 1,200 locals and many joint councils.” We resent 
this obvious attempt to place the power and prestige of a committee 
of Congress at the disposal of Reuther so that he, having resisted all 
attempts to inquire into the books, records, and spending of enormous 
sums of dues by his union, can, as he has already, cite this committee 
report as evidence of his self-serving and oft-repeated hyperbole that 
the UAW is the model of what a “‘clean and democratic” union ought 
to be. We must say that if Walter Reuther desires a “clean bill of 
health,” he must first submit the body of the UAW to the X-ray 
machine of public scrutiny. Such scrutiny in order to be adequate and 
penetrating would also have to investigate the so-called flower fund 
of the UAW and its use of dues moneys on a wide variety of political 
activities. 

Under the very difficult circumstances which confronted the com- 
mittee, by virtue of its chief counsel’s understandable conflict of 
interest in pursuing certain aspects of the investigation with the same 
intensity and zeal devoted to other investigations—because of Walter 
Reuther’s unique position in the national political picture—we feel 
the chairman did a commendable job in heading the committee and 
achieving the results obtained in the areas of investigation which were 
undertaken with full committee cooperation and with the cooperative 
efforts of the entire staff. 


3? Counsel Kennedy indicated during the hearing that his staff, assisted by Accountant Carmine Bellino, 
had gone into “‘a number of different unions regarding the financial records that are kept by them,” and that 
“we went into the UAW also, extensively.” Further, ‘‘we found that a different procedure was followed by 
the UAW from that followed by these other unions that we have examined” (see hearings, p. 10242). Ques- 
tioned, Mr. Bellino stated that in going over the books, he found no instances of false entries (see footnote 1) 
and in the case of organizational expenses, supporting documents had been required showing the plant where 
the expenses were incurred, detailing the nature of the expenses. There was also a weekly expense form 
entailing “‘a lar statement of expenses which is broken down by each day. It covers a period of 2 weeks 
and accounts for every expenditure, whether it is a car allowance or taxi, limousine, parking, telephone, 
telegraph, and to whom the telephone call was made. That would be listed. That is something we have 
never found in any other union” (see hearings, p. 10243). Mr. Bellino indicated that he had examined 
Mr. Reuther’s records extending over a period from 1942 to 1957. No discrepancies were found. He con- 
cluded as follows: 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Do you have any summary, Mr. Bellino, * * * just generally, what you found? * * * 
I mean generally on your review of the books and records of the international. What is your opinion, your 
view? 

“Mr. BELLINO. Generally, I believe it was one of the reasons why we have never received any letters in 
all my experience, going back to the House Committee on Education and Labor, that involve any of these 
UAW-CIO locals, of the excellent way that they keep their records and the auditing which is done 
in their organization.” 

Although the implication of this testimony is that there were no discrepancies to be found in all of the 
UAW books and records of the UA W including some 1,200 locals, it was discovered that only selected books 
and records had been scrutinized. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Bellino, Mr. Reuther stated on Thursday of this week, p. 4189, and I quote: ‘I 
met on a number of occasions with Mr. Bellino, I think large numbers of the staff of our union, other offi- 
cers have, and we turned over to him all of the records of the international union.’ My question is, did you 
have any records turned over to iz relating to these payments made by Mr. Rand? 

“Mr. BELLINO. I don’t quite follow you, Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Rand testified that he paid about $10 a week into a fund of some kind—flower 
er ae stated that it was regular as to time and I asked him if it amounted to about $500 a year and (he) 
said, ‘Yes. 

“In the records turned over to you, did you have any records that would reveal to you Mr. Donald Rand’s 
transaction or contribution or any similar ones? 

“Mr. BELLINO. Senator, the records which were turned over to me were only those that I specifically requested. 
I did not, when in Detroit, specifically request any flower funds in which Mr. Rand may have contributed. There- 
fore, I did not get any such records” (hearings, p. 10213). [Emphasis supplied.] 

In footnote 2 (supra) the details of a transaction are set forth which show that a $25,000 check was drawn 
on the general fund of the UAW ostensibly for the purchase of Canadian real estate. It was charged against 
the general account (hearings, p. 9043). In reality the proceeds were to be used to obtain a perjured state- 
ment which caused the false arrest of Carl Renda. Since expenditures for the purchase of real estate were 
required to be approved by the executive board and this one was not (hearings, p. 9044), an audit of the 
UAW general account would have disclosed this $25,000 discrepancy. Yet, apparently the books and records 
ordered selected by the chief counsel did not include the international union general account records of 
the UAW. Weare perplexed that Mr. Bellino, a distinguished and very able auditor was not given suffi- 
cient instructions to enable him to examine books of the UAW that would have had a bearing on the rele- 
vancy of our contentions. It can only have been that such were his instructions from the chief counsel, 
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Responsibility 

Knowledgeable individuals in American labor and management 
are aware of the pattern of violent acts which have accompanied the 
footsteps of UAW marchers from Walter Reuther’s first sitdown 
strike in the 1930’s to the present time. 

We cannot deny our senses. We will not be dissuaded from stating 
the truth. It is a monstrous fiction to maintain that the leaders of 
the UAW have no personal responsibility for the outrages committed 
against decent American workers in the Kohler and Perfect Circle 
strikes. Those who perpetrated the outrages were their agents 
acting with their consent and tacit approval. One word from Reuther 
or his deputies would have put an end to violence and restored legal 
collective bargaining. The word never came. 

Violence and intimidation are essential parts of the Reuther formula 
for power.—This committee has previously condemned violence and 
intimidation when used for the purpose of extorting or misappropriat- 
ing union funds. It is equally, if not more insidious and potentially 
dangerous to our society, to allow these tactics to be used to (1) 
prevent employers from exercising their constitutional right to operate 
their plants, (2) deprive employees of their right to employment, or 
(3) increase the organizational strength and bargaining position of a 
union. 

Furthermore, it is our opinion that the committee could have 
secured ample evidence to prove that the pattern of crime and vio- 
lence as devised and developed by the UAW is being increasingly 
imitated by other unions who have not remained unaware of the 
success of Reuther or his apparent immunity from the law.® 

We believe that the entire American labor movement and many 
of the freedoms of our people are jeopardized as these practices 
continue. Under our system no class, no organization, and certainly 
no man can be above the law—if our form of government is to be 
preserved. 


Recommendations 


We have stated before that for the good of our Nation, crime and 
violence associated with labor-management disputes must cease. 
We must in candor further state that in our opinion, the immunity 
which the strike violence enjoys is based upon political intimidation 
and influence. 

Local, State, and Federal public officials are vilified if they attempt 
to enforce the law against such violence; * the UAW blatantly claims 
to control political votes; union money, both “voluntary” contribu- 
tions from members and direct payments from the union treasury, 
is used to support favorable candidates and to advance their cause 
through so-called educational campaigns in newspapers, through 
union publications and on radio and TV; union personnel are used 
as paid workers at election time, etc. Shocking as these practices 
are, under the specific privileges and immunities guaranteed these 


3% In the recent United Packing House Workers of America strike against Wilson & Co., Emil Mazey 
we ; to eae Minn., to assist in strike activities. Violence ensued (see footnotes 14 and 17). 
ee app. 361-364. 
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unions by law the situation promises to get worse in those areas 
where unions are improperly led. 

An increasing number of knowledgeable persons now recognize that 
the problem now confronting the American public in the field of labor 
concerns primarily power. Edward H. Chamberlin, professor of 
political economy, Harvard University, states: 


There is certainly an anomaly in allowing a large union to 
concentrate resources drawn from its entire membership on 
the objective of ruining a single employer. The analogy 
with “local price cutting,” whereby a lors firm takes losses 
in one small area in order to eliminate a local competitor— 
a practice forbidden to industry by the antitrust laws—seems 
complete to me, and I think means should be found to protect 
individual businesses from this abuse of big-union power. 

* * * the size of unions and the size of bargaining units in 
different areas of the economy—in short, the structure of 
labor organization—should be dictated by the public interest 
rather than by the desires of the laborers concerned. The 
application of this principle might involve diluting the 
strength of some unions which are powerful because they are 
small and strategically situated, by merging them with larger 
units. In other cases, it might involve the breaking up of 


4 Unions are immune from the Federal income tax and similar taxes in a number of the States. Only 
employers pay the unemployment compensation tax, the railroad unemployment insurance tax, and the 
payments required under workmen’s compensation laws by both Federal and State Governments, Unions 
are not subject to the Federal antitrust laws and have substantial immunity from the granting of injunc- 
tions against them by the Federal courts under the Norris-LaGuardia Act and in some States which have 
little Norris-LaGuardia Acts. 

Among the additional privileges and immunities enjoyed by labor unions are the following: 

1. They are not required to be incorporated under either State or Federal law. Corporations on the other 
hand owe their existence to State corporation law and their activities are limited to the provisions of their 
corporate charters which are required to be in conformity with State law. 

2. Labor unions’ immunity against the misconduct of their members who are engaged in union activity as 
for example, strikes and picketing. This kind of immunity is not possessed by other types of unincorpo- 
rated associations. 

3. Labor unions enjoy the right to bargain exclusively for all the employees in the unit, including those 
employees who are not members and even those who are strongly opposed to the union. This can mean, 
as it often does, that a union selected as the bargaining agent by as few as 25 percent of the employees in the 
unit becomes the bargaining spokesman for all the employees. 

4. Labor unions are not subiect to anything similar or equivalent to suits by minority corporate stock- 
holders against their corporations. 

5. Through collective bargaining contracts labor unions may require union membership as a condition of 
continued employment although employers are forbidden by law to require nonmenbership in a union as 
a condition of employment. 

6. Unions enjoy a right to strike without either the union or its members being penalized therefor. Ifthe 
strike results from the employer’s unfair labor practice, the strikers cannot be replaced. The employer does 
not have any equivalent right to engage in a lockout, except in two types of situations, both extremely rare 
and both of minor significance. All other types of lockout are illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

7. The prohibition imposed on unions by the Taft-Hartley Act against restraint and coercion of em- 
ployees is limited to physical violence, direct economic coercion, or to threats of either of these two types 
of conduct. On the other hand, the prohibition imposed on employers under the Act is against interfer- 
ence as well as restraint and coercion, and goes far beyond the violence and direct economic coercion which 
is forbidden to unions. 

8. When management discriminates against an employee in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
Board may issue not only a cease-and-desist order but may require the employer to reinstate such em- 
ployee and to pay him back pay as well. These remedies are in substance sufficient to take care of most 
of the unfair labor practices committed by employers and to restore employees to the status they would 
have enjoyed if the unfair labor practice had not been committed. Unions, on the other hand, even 
though they may engage in illegal conduct which results in loss of pay for employees, are not required to 
compensate employees for such loss, except where the union itself was responsible for causing an employer 
to discriminate. Thus, an illegal mass picket line where picketing denies access to the plant to employees 
who wish to continue to work and which as a result causes such employees to lose pay is not the type of 
misconduct which the NLRB has required the offending union to remedy by compensating the employees 
for loss of such pay, but an employer must compensate for loss of pay suffered by locked-out employees. 

9. Unions have the right under certain circumstances to examine an employer’s books and records in 
the course of collective bargaining. The employer has no equivalent right. 

10. Labor unions in many situations have a legal right of access to the employer’s property, the right to 
compel the employer to make his property available for use by the union, and the right to invade the 
privacy of comes ees who are not union members and sometimes even against their wishes. Employers 
enjoy no equivalent or similar rights. 
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large units into smaller ones. The criterion should be not 
mere size but size in relation to industrial structure. The 
public interest should also prevail in the matter of collusive 
action between unions.“ 


The power which we feel has become basic to the types of excesses 
and improper activities exposed by our committee and covered by 
this report is the result of a few men exercising too much authority 
over too many union members in the trade union movement. When 
a few top labor officials, determined to perpetuate themselves in au- 
thority, have the power to call strikes without secret strike ballots; 
to establish administrative controls over locals showing a display of 
independent spirit or opposition; to assess fines, penalties, or other 
harrassing punishment against rank and file dues-paying members 
and nonunion workers who exercise their American and constitutional 
“right to dissent’’; to use dues money paid by the members to support 
partisan political causes and candidates through a whole family of 
direct and indirect activities and publications; to order violence or 
to use union funds to protect those who practice it against nonstrikers 
and nonconformists in or out of the union movement; and to engage 
in numerous other manifestations of rulership from the top down 
rather than from the bottom up, we confront a situation in which the 
general public and individual business or industrial concerns con- 
stantly face situations likely to erupt into improper practices and 
attacks upon the public interest or the property or persons of those 
marked for retribution by leaders of labor far removed from the site 
of controversy. 

We have every confidence in and respect for the individual trade 
union member of America. We are determined to help advance the 
best interests and future opportunities of the rank-and-file dues- 
paying members of our unions. We believe unions have an important 
function to perform in our modern industrial society. We believe 
they must retain the right to strike as part of the collective bargaining 
process. And just as we believe that unions have an important place 
in our American democracy, we also believe that democracy must have 
an important place in our American trade unions. The democratic 
rights of individual trade union members must be increasingly pro- 
tected and promoted. As they attain greater stature we believe most 
of the evils and excesses exposed by our committee will be eliminated 
by corrective measures instigated by trade union members themselves. 

We do not believe that the problem which faces us in the area of 
improper labor and management activities can be solved unless these 
legislative measures are enacted. We therefore recommend— 

(1) That a special committee be established to review the 
entire labor law structure with the objective of making recom- 
mendations for protection of the public interest. 

(2) Effective Federal legislation, to outlaw the expenditure of 
union funds, manpower, and facilities for political purposes. 


41“ The Public Stake in Union Power,’’ University of Virginia Press, 1959. 
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APPENDIX B. THE KOHLER STRIKE 


The Kohler Co. of Sheboygan, Wis., is the second largest manu- 
facturer of plumbing ware in the United States. pin. sed to the 
UAW accounts, it also ranks No. 1 with regard to its reactionary and 
feudalistic concept of employer-employee relations because, the UAW 
claims, the company has never had the benefits of the type of en- 
lightenment which the UAW has brought to employers in the big 
union towns like Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. Nonetheless, the 
record shows that since 1917 Kohler has had group life insurance and 
group health and accident insurance for its employees, and since 1909 
it has had in effect a voluntary workmen’s compensation plan at its 
own cost. Pensions for all past service were fully paid for by the com- 
pany; future pensions are on a contributory basis similar to social 
security except that the company pays two-thirds of the cost. No union 
represented Kohler’s employees prior to 1933 and therefore the com- 


pany insists that it, not the UAW, is due the credit for initiating most 
of these reforms. 


I. THE REAL ISSUES IN THE STRIKE 


In 1951 the UAW-CIO conducted an organizing campaign which 
resulted in an election which the union won, and thereafter, in early 


1954, went on strike. At the time, Kohler had a total of 3,344 em- 
ployees, of whom little more than one-third (1,254) participated in 
the strike vote which carried 1,105 to 104 (pp. 8340, 9567-9568). Thus, 
while a large majority of those voting approved the strike, they repre- 
sented only about one-third of all the Kohler employees. This fact 
should be kept firmly in mind when considering the UAW claims 
that they spoke for the “will of the majority” and their attitudes 
toward the nonstrikers, who were held up by the UAW to public 
ridicule and scorn because they preferred to work and earn bread for 
their families. 

In a free society such as ours every worker has a right to join a union 
or not to join a union; to strike in support of the demands which he 
and his union think are due them from the employer or to refrain 
from joining the strike and to work instead, if his employer will hire 
him. On the other hand, the struck employer has an equal right to 
remain open during the strike and to employ nonstrikers and other 
workers who are not dissuaded by the picket line. It is the interplay 
of these competing economic interests which determines a just wage in 
a free society. If history teaches anything it is that this arbitrary 
power to fix wages must not belong exclusively to any man—not to the 
employer, not to the union, and most certainly not to the Government. 
If one party resorts to violence to deny the equal right of another 
during a strike, the result can only destroy one or all of these basic 
rights: the right to strike, the right to work, or the right to carry on 
a, lawful business. 
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There is no doubt in the record that, despite the UA W’s denials, the 
issues in the Kohler strike were not primarily economic but were, in- 
stead, that the company refused to surrender to the UAW’s demands 
that (1) the plant be closed during the strike and (2) sign a union 
shop, which is, simply stated, nothing but compulsory unionism, an- 
other form of organizing, from the top, employees who do not wish to 
join. Thus, Kohler’s Lyman Conger, who had represented the com- 
pany in negotiations with the union, stated that in his judgment— 

“The issue that caused the strike—and the union will contest this, 
but this is my opinion and the opinion of my associates—the biggest 
issue Was union security, the union ho 

“The union was very insistent on having the union shop, because 
they had gotten in by about a 2.6-percent majority, and in our esti- 
mation hadn’t made the gains in membership that they thought they 
were going to make, and they were anxious to have some way of 
forcing people into that union. 

“In my opinion, we could have settled all of the difficulties quite 
readily had we been willing to concede a union shop” (p. 9532). 

This pattern of UAW insistence that the employer close the plant 
during a strike and agree to a union shop, followed by violence if the 
employer refuses to surrender on these basic issues of law and 
morality, was repeated in the UAW’s strike against the Perfect Circle 
Co., discussed infra in this report. According to President Prosser 
of the Perfect Circle Co., who testified before the committee, the basic 
demand of the UAW was the union shop. He stated: 

“We do not believe that any of our employees should be forced to 
join the union as a condition of work in our plants. We recognized 
that we would minimize trouble and violence by closing our plants for 
the duration of the strike. But we believed that the strike would not 
be widely supported by our employees, and thought those who wished 
to work had a right to work during the strike” (p. 10260). 

Now, if Conger and Prosser are correct in their judgments, and all 
the evidence demonstrates to any rational mind that they were, then 
the philosophy of Reuther and his union does not differ in many 
fundamental aspects from that of other labor leaders and other unions 
exposed by the committee. The labor bosses, including Reuther, who 
have paraded their arrogance and power-corrupted philosophies be- 
fore the committee, take the totalitarian view that the rights of rank- 
and-file employees to decide their own destinies are inferior to the 
decrees of the union bosses who regard nonmembers and nonstrikers as 
so may chattels and serfs; and that the end of compulsory unionism 
more than justifies the means of violence against those who do not 
conform, Kohler and Perfect Circle are therefore to be commended, 
not condemned, for refusing to bargain away the birthrights of free- 
born American workers in exchange for industrial peace; and Reuther 
and his fellow union bosses are more deserving of the epithets of “re- 


actionary, vicious, and antisocial” so often hurled by them at the 
Kohler people. 


If. UAW RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE STRIKE VIOLENCE 


On the issues thus joined, the UAW struck with unexampled fury 


by ringing the Kohler plant entrances with a line of mass pickets, 
estimated 


y some witnesses to number as many as 2,500 strikers and 
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“outsiders”—including UAW officials. This mass picket line was in- 
tended to, and did in fact, close down the plant against the wishes of 
Kohler lawfully to remain open and many of the employees lawfully 
to continue on their jobs, because, as the chief counsel observed, “the 
pickets were walking so closely together or with their arms through 
one another’s that it was impossible to get into the plant” (p. 8351). 
While the mass pickets alead in lockstep before the exits, no one, 
not even with the assistance of the local police, was allowed to pene- 
trate this human barricade, except for a selected few to whom the 
UAW arrogantly issued very limited licenses to enter for such re- 
stricted purposes as deactivating machinery.. Now and here, in the 
face of these undisputed facts, is the time and place to assess and 
reject Reuther’s false claim that this sordid mess was caused by 
Kohler’s “unlawful refusal to bargain in good faith” and attempts 
to “break the strike.” The chief counsel did so when he bluntly told 
another UAW official : 

“You spent 30 minutes telling the committee about what a terrible 
thing the company was doing in all this. If the company did not 
want to sign with the union or felt that the demands of the union 
were too great, they had a right to take that position. 

“Ultimately, when the strike came along, the first illegal act was 
done by the union, and that remained for 57 days until the court 
intervened * * *. It was done by the international officers of which 
ro were one, and which there were at least a dozen others out there” 

p. 8549). 

In addition to trampling upon the basic rights of the nonstrikin 
employees to earn bread for their families continuing to wor 
rather than to sup at the UAW’s soup kitchens, the union further 
punished them with a campaign of physical assaults, intimidation, 
vilification, and vandalism against their homes and other property 
which so poisoned the minds and atmosphere of this once peaceful 
community that, to this day in Sheboygan, friend is set against friend, 
neighbor against neighbor, brother against brother, and father against 
son, even to the point that “a man doesn’t talk to his own family ex- 
cept at a funeral (p. 10051). And, in the “clayboat incident,” as the 
union insisted on calling it, the UAW encouraged a large number of 
so to gather at the Sheboygan docks where a cargo of clay bound 

or the struck Kohler plant was tied up for unloading and there incited 
the crowd to ugly mob action against the persons and property of 
neutrals, the public, and against the peace and dignity of the laws of 
the State of Wisconsin. 

One of the interesting developments of the committee hearings was 
the attempt by the UAW leaders to disclaim responsibility for the 
Kohler strike and to shift the blame for this bitter labor diomate to 
the rank and file membership in the local community. For instance, 
Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the UAW International, said that: 

“* * * An impression has been left or tried to be created here, that 
the Kohler strike was the result of activities of outside influence, of 

eople from the city of Detroit. I want to state right from the very 
eginning that the Kohler strike was of the Kohler workers, by the 
Kohler workers, and for the benefit of the Kohler workers. 

“The people that appeared in Sheboygan, Wis., including myself— 

I appeared there on numerous occasions—were there to assist the 
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Kohler workers in negotiations, to assist them in the strike-assistance 
program, and assist them in conducting an orderly and peaceful 
strike” (p. 8910). 

All other UAW agents also disclaimed any responsibility, and 
further stated that the UAW neither encourages violence nor con- 
dones it. As we cover the record, let us keep these words in mind. 

The record will show that at least 17 men representing—oflicially or 
unofficially—the UAW International activity participated in the 
strike against the Kohler Co. They were identified as follows: 

(1) Guy Barber, Chrysler local 7, Detroit, Mich.; (2) Joseph 
Burns, “head of the community services and strike assistance program 
for the Kohler workers,” Detroit, Mich.; (3) Robert Burkhart, UAS 
international representative, Buena Park, Calif.; (4) Clayton Car- 
= international representative, UAW region 10, Milwaukee, 

is.; (5) James Fiore, Briggs local 212, Detroit, Mich.; (6) Jesse 
Ferrazza, administrative assistant to Emil Mazey, Detroit, Mich.; 
(7) John Gunaca, Briggs local 212, Detroit, Mich.; (8) Harvey 
Kitzman, regional director, DAW region 10, Racine, Wis.; (9) Boyce 
Land, Briggs local 212, Detroit, Mich.; (10) Raymond Majerus, in- 
ternational representative, UAW region 10, Racine, Wis.; (11) Emil 
Mazey, secretary-treasurer, UAW International, Detroit, Mich.; (12) 
Danny Prested, UAW Milwaukee office; (13) Donald Rand, adminis- 
trative assistant to Emil Mazey, Detroit, Mich.; (14) Frank Stallons, 
local 72, Kenosha, Wis.; (15) Frank Sahorske, assistant to Harvey 
Kitzman, Racine, Wis.; 16) William Vinson, Briggs local 212, De- 
troit, Mich. ; ee ) Frank Wallich, UAW publicity department, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (pp. 8334-8337, 8585-8586) . 

The testimony of Robert Burkhart leaves no doubt that these men 
were acting for and at the direction of the UAW International: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who coordinated all of this for the international 
to make sure that the people came from the Briggs local, from the 
international, from Kenosha, and from Milwaukee? Who was re- 
sponsible for that? 

“Mr. Burxuart. I don’t know with certainty. It came from the 
Detroit office. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who would you report to, for instance? * * * 

“Mr. Burgxuarr. Well, I reported to people who were my superiors. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

“Mr. Burkuart. That would be Mr. Ferrazza, Mr. Kitzman, and 
Mr. Mazey. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who were they reporting to in Detroit; and who 
was coordinating all of these activities at the Kohler plant? 

“Mr. Burxuart. Well, the secretary-treasurer’s office, to the best 
of my knowledge, was handling the affairs which affected the inter- 
national. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who decided that they would be sent up there? 
There must have been some need for it and it has to be cleared through 
someone, and was that the secretary-treasurer ? 

“Mr. Burxuart. I believe it was the secretary-treasurer’s office in 
conjunction with the regional office in Milwaukee. 

“Senator Muwnpr. 0, specifically, asked you to go there to 
Wisconsin ? 
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“Mr. Burxuart. The international secretary-treasurer’s office, and 
I say there were three officers in the meeting at the time, and I was 
asked if I would accept the assignment up there. 

“Senator Munpr. This was quite a crew from Detroit, some 15 or 
20 names. And who was the boss man of this outside crew making 
the decisions of coordination and activity on the spot? 

“Mr, Burkuart. Well, the word was that I was in general char 
of this situation. However, I was outranked up there on most of the 
occasions. I was in general charge of the situation” (pp. 8624-8625). 

When asked by Senator Curtis what his duties were in connection 
with the strike, Mr. Burkhart explained that: 

“T met every morning with the local union executive board and we 
discussed various situations which came up during the course of the 
strike. I also had the job of going around the community and meet- 
ing with various people in different segments of the community life, 
and businessmen, the ministers and shopkeepers, and so on, and I 
attempted to tell them how we felt about these things, and to build 
community support for the strikers” (p. 8629). 

Further evidence of active participation by international repre- 
sentatives was supplied by Donald Rand, administrative assistant to 
the UAW secretary-treasurer. He said: 

“T was in charge of the strike. I went in there in 1956—I think 
it was—and at the time we had 1,550 people still on the assistance 
rolls, and I had many problems—among them was the boycott. 

“T wouldn’t want to leave the impression here with you, Senator, 
that being in charge of a strike for the UAW with this kind of a 
situation was an easy job. There are many problems dealing with 
the individual strikers—of which we could take days to relate here— 
as a result of this strike who had many hardships, and among the 
problems that I had was the conduct of the boycott and the various 
phases; and it was a very small part of the overall direction that I 
gave to local 833. 

“My main function there was that I was in direct charge of the 
ree and the related problems to the strike, and there were many” 

. 9869). 

"he far as financial support of the strike is concerned, there can be 
no questions as to the part played by the international in view of 
the following testimony by Allen Grasskamp, president of UAW 
Local 833 at Kohler: 

Senator Curtis. What were these arrangements for financial sup- 
port and promises of financial support that were furnished by your 
international officers ? 

“Mr. GrasskamMpP. Well, the policy of the international union at that 
time was that strike assistance was based on need, and there is no 
definite plan. It depended on the need of the striker. 

“Senator Curtis. How much money was made available to support 
the strike? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. They never limited to any amount. * * * 

“Senator Curtis. How much money was spent ? 

“Mr. GrasskAamp. Well, I do not have the entire access to the 
financial records, but to my knowledge it was around $10 million to 
this date. * * * [Emphasis supplied.] 

“Senator Curtis. Who furnished that? 
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“Mr. Grasskamp. It came out of the international union’s strike 
fund. 

“Senator Curtis. And from what city would that come? 

“Mr. Grasskamp. That would come from Detroit, Mich. * * *” 
(p. 8342). 

The responsibility of the UAW leadership for carrying on the 
strike in all its aspects is clearly established by the record. Their 
active pertiinaties and financial support is shown beyond any reason- 
able doubt. No disinterested person could come to any other con- 
clusion. 


Ill, DENIAL OF RIGHTS OF BOTH EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


Section 7 of the Labor-Management Act of 1947, more popularly 
known as Taft-Hartley, guarantees the right of an employee to join a 
union of his own choosing to bargain collectively, and to engage in 
other protected concerted activity in support of the union’s pereenE Og 
demands; however, it equally guarantees his right to refrain from such 
activities, subject only to the proviso to section 8(a) (3) of the act (not 
here relevant) ; and he alone, not the union or the employer, is the 
judge of his own best economic self-interest. Moreover, it is an un- 
fair labor practice for either an employer * or union ? to restrain or in- 
terfere with the employee’s free exercise of these rights. 

Thus, it is the law of the land that in a strike situation the employee 
has a right to strike—i.e., to quit his employment—or to continue his 
employment—i.e., the right to work. This law is the hallmark of 
Western civilization; indeed, no other is consistent with either law or 
morality in a free society. For, as the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit recently said in reaflirming this ancient truth: * 

“The right to enjoy the blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness is founded on the right to work. Deprived of this right, 
man becomes a groveling animal.” 

Just as the union can strike in support of its demands, the employer 
and the nonstriker can work during the strike, so too does the struck 
employer have a right to remain open. However, of these three basic 
rights in a free society only the former is qualified. As the Supreme 
Court has held:* “Neither the common law nor the 14th amend- 
ment confers the absolute right to strike * * * (which) because of its 
more serious impact upon the public interest is more vulnerable to reg- 
ulation than the right to organize and select representatives for law- 
ful purposes of collective bargaining which this court has character- 
ized as a ‘fundamental right’ * * * recognized as such in its decisions 
long before it was given protection by the National Labor Relations 
Act.” 

Wisconsin law regarding the rights of employees and employers is 
also very clear on this matter. That law, in part, provides: 

“Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for an employee individually 
or in concert with others: 

* * * * * * * 


1Sec. 8(a) (1) LMRA 1947, as amended. 

2 Sec. 8(b) Ww LMRA 1947, as amended, 

SNLRB ¥v oodworkers of America (Ralph Smith Lumber Co.), 264 F. 2d 649 (C.A. 9). 
«Automobile Workers v. WERB, 336 U.S. 245, 259. 
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“(£) To hinder or prevent, by mass picketing, threats, intimidation, 
force or coercion of any kind the pursuit of any lawful work or em- 
ployment, or to obstruct or interfere with entrance to or egress from 
any place of employment, or to obstruct or interfere with free and un- 
interrupted use of public roads, streets, highways, railways, airports, 
or other ways of travel or conveyance. 

* * * * * * * 


“(h) To take unauthorized possession of property of the employer 
or to engage in any concerted effort to interfere with production ex- 
cept by leaving the premises in an orderly manner for the purpose of 
going on strike. Benpheais supplied. ] 

Thus, the so-called mass picketing which prevents workers who so 
desire from entering or leaving a place of employment or prevents an 
employer from conducting his business is illegal under law of Wis- 
consin and unprotected by the Federal Act. 

The disrespect which the UAW has for these laws is demonstrated 
by testimony of Harvey Kitzman, director of UAW region 10 and a 
member of the UAW international executive board: 

“Mr. Kennepy. * * * the first illegal act that was taken by the 
union on April 5, and no matter what you thought they (the Kohler 
Co.) were going to do, the first illegal act was the starting of the mass 
picketing on April 5, 1954, isn’t that correct ? 

“Mr. Kirzman. It was not an illegal act. Here were a group of peo- 
ple. I have said there was mass picketing, and here was a group of 
people that came out April 5 to protect themselves. 

“Mr. Kennepy. That is fine, they were going to protect their jobs, 
and the company was inside. You say that they were taking steps in 
order to get ready for what you term a war, but the fact is that the first 
illegal act, the keeping of employees out of the plant, was taken by the 
union. 

“Mr. Kirzman. Well, any union that has a picket line certainly 
does not expect workers to go in * * *, 

“Mr. Kennepy. There are an awful lot of picket lines going on 
throughout the United States that are not having some 2,000 people 
out there to keep the employees out of work. There are picket lines 
that are going on in the United States at the present time, in which 
that is not being done. 

“What you were doing, the starting of the illegal action, in this 
whole strike was started by your union. It was by keeping the em- 
ployees who wanted to go to work, keeping them out of the plant. * * * 

“Mr. Krrzman. First let me say to you, that I have said this was 
mass picketing, and I have tried to tell you the reasons why, and as 
soon as the NLRB issued an injunction, and an order, to disband that 
mass picketing, that was done. 

_ Kennepy. That is 57 days later, and not until a court inter- 
vened. 

“Mr. Krrzman. Up until that point, those strikers were out there, 
many, many of them were out there to prove that what was being said 
by the company on the radio, that the strikers were not favoring the 
strike, was not true, and therefore, they showed up on the picket line. 


5 111.06—252, 253, West’s Wisconsin Statutes, Annotated; see also, Automobile Workers 
Vv. WERB, 336 U.S. 245, 259. 
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“Mr. Kennepy. You spent 30 minutes telling the committee about 
what a terrible thing the company was doing in all of this. If the 
company did not want to sign with the union or felt that the demands 
of the union were too t, they had a right to take that position. 

“Ultimately, when the strike came along, the first illegal act was 
done by the union, and that remained for 57 days until the court 
intervened, 

“Mr. Krrzman. Until the WERB order came along, the union did 
not consider this an illegal picket line. 

“Mr. Kennepy. It was done by the international officers of which 
_ were one, and of which there were at least a dozen others out 
there. 

“Mr. Krrzman. And condoned by the Kohler Co. 

“Mr. Kennepy. The mass picketing was condoned ? 

“Mr. Krrzman. Because they could have gone to the WERB long 
before the 57 days were up, but they did not have the record built 
any sooner than that. 

‘Mr. Kennepy. Maybe they needed the record built in court in 
order to get the mass picketing removed. But there were interna- 
tional organizers there, and international officers of the UAW were 
present, and this mass picketing went on for 57 days until the court 
intervened. 

“You can’t get away from those facts” (pp. 8548-8549). 

When asked by Senator Goldwater if he knew the Wisconsin law 
rohibited “picketing that prevents a man from going to work if he 
esires to go to work,” Kitzman replied: 

“Yes; I believe that is in the law.” 

“Senator Gotpwarter. Did you know that before the strike 

commenced ? 

“Mr. Kirzman. Yes. 

“Senator Gotpwater. Well, did you have a feeling that you were 
violating the law when you set up mass picketing? 

“Mr. Krrzman. I did not. * * * 

“The Cuamrman. Could not you have had your mass demonstra- 
tion at a location where it would not have violated the law and still 
made the same demonstration, where you would not have, by mass 
force, preventing in and egress into the plant ? 

“Mr. Krrzman. No, no, Mr. Chairman. If you would have done 
that, you would have had to be out on the highways or miles away 
from there, which wouldn’t have had any effect at all. 

“The Cuarrman. Well, of course, we (may) just as well be factual 
about it. We all know the purpose of holding it at those gates and 
running crowds from one gate to another was not to demonstrate that 
the majority of the Kohler workers wanted to strike, but it was to 
keep out of the plant workers who wanted to work. That is the truth 
about it; isn’t it? 

“(The witness conferred with his counsel. 

“Mr. Krrzman. Yes, absolutely, yes” (p. 8556). 

Not only does the record establish the responsibility of the UAW 
international in the unlawful mass picketing, but in his testimony 
before the committee Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, admits 
to knowing that the oe intentionally obstructed entrance, con- 
cedes that he did nothing to discourage the illegal conduct, and even 
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defiantly asserts at the end that he felt the pickets had a right to keep 
the nonstrikers out by violent and unlawful obstruction, the law of 
the land to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Mr, Kennepy. Just answer my question, Mr. Mazey. Did you 
know, during the period of the strike, that they (the mass pickets) 
were keeping the nonstrikers out of the plant? 

“Mr. Mazer. Yes; I knew they weren’t going in, and so they must 
have kept them out. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you know, as a matter of fact, that they 
were keeping the nonstrikers out of the plant ? 

“Mr. Mazey. Well, I think if you would come right down to it, they 
probably were. 

“Mr. Kennepy. You knew it at the time? 

“Mr. Mazry. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you, as a representative of the international, 
the person second in charge of the International UAW, take any steps 
to prevent this illegal, or at least improper, action of keeping the em- 
ployees who wanted to go to work from their jobs? Did you take 
any steps to insure that the picket lines were open for those who 
wanted to go to work? 

“Mr. Mazry. I did not. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Now, is it the policy of the international to condone 
this kind of at least improper action of keeping people from their jobs 
when they want to go to work? 

“Mr. Mazry. It was my opinion that every worker out there had a 
right to protect his job. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And do you feel that they have a right to protect 
their job by physically stopping those who want to go to their jobs? 

“Mr. Mazry. Well, there was court action. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Just answer the question. Do you feel that that is 
proper ? 

“Mr. Mazry. I do” (pp. 9057-9058). 

The international representatives of the UAW, very much in evi- 
dence on the scene of this strike thus took no decisive or concentrated 
action to prevent this flagrant violation of the law, but on the con- 
trary, consistently sought to justify it. It can only be concluded that 
violation of the law is sanctioned by the union bosses, if, as here, it 
serves their purposes. 


IV. UAW’S USE OF RIOTS AND BOYCOTTS 


The celebrated “clay boat incident” deserves the special attention of 
this committee. For in it we see all of the weapons in the UAW 
arsenal which were brought with such crushing force not only against 
the Kohler Co. but against neutral small businessmen and the public 
as well. These weapons ranged from UAW-inspired mass picketing 
and its natural byproduct, the riot, two boycotts, and the corruption 
of local law enforcement officers sworn to uphold and administer 
epee the laws of the State of Wisconsin. 

he use and nature of mass picketing and violence as union- 
approved methods of coercion have been previously documented and 
catalogued in this report. However, here we encounter for the first 
time the equally unlawful and indefensible secondary boycott and the 
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consumer boycott which, though reprehensible, were permissible 
under laws existing at the time of the strike. 

The Taft-Hartley’s prohibitions against the secondary boycotts are 
here in issue contained in section 8(b) (4) (A) which make it unlaw- 
ful for a labor organization to induce or encourage employees of 
another employer to engage in a “strike” or a “concerted refusal in 
the course of their employment” to handle products, for the purpose 
of forcing that neutral to stop doing business with the employer 
having a dispute with the labor organization. In short, this section 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a union, having a labor dispute 
with A, to induce B’s employees to cease handling A’s goods, so that, 
in turn, B will be forced to cease doing business with A. Another 
type of consumer boycott, on the other hand, involves direct union 
appeal to the secondary or neutral employer not to handle A’s goods 
and therefore the vice of inducing secondary employees is avoided. 
This type of consumer boycott has been outlawed by a new section, 
8(b) (4) (B), added in the recently enacted Landrum-Griffin law.* 

Both types of boycott have the common objective of involving neu- 
tral in controversies not their own and demands not in their power 
to grant. 

The “clay boat incident” was a case in which violence and boycott 
teamed up. The Kohler Co, buys ceramic clays from England by 
the shipload. A local contractor, Buteyn Excavating, unloads the 
clay and trucks it to Kohler. On July 5, 1955, the ship Fossum lay 
alongside in Sheboygan awaiting unloading. Several days before 
the clay boat docked, UAW radio broadcasts were urging their people 
to go down to meet the ship. 

Thus, on July 1, 1955, Robert Treuer, an international epee 
tive working in the public relations department, made the following 
statement on station WHBL: 

“Also in the news, a clay boat loaded with clay for the Kohler Co. 
is expected to dock in Sheboygan Harbor some time Saturday or 
Sunday. It is expected, of course, that a number of people will be 
on hand to meet and greet the clay boat when it arrives. Informa- 
tion is that the sailors aboard the ship have been contacted by CIO 
brothers before the ship even approached Sheboygan, and have been 
told the full story of the Kohler strike. 

* x * * * * * 


“* * * and certainly there will be many people on hand to watch 
the sight of the boat maneuvering into dock and pulling in and per- 
haps unloading before even the holidays are out” (p. 9157). 

Early on the morning of July 5, the Buteyn brothers arrived at 
the docks with their equipment, ready and willing to unload the clay 
boat. Mr. Cornelius Buteyn testified that as he approached the 
docks with his equipment, an international representative of the 


* At the time of adoption, however, it was stated that the new provision shall not “be 
construed to prohibit publicity, other than picketing, for he purpose of truthfully advising 
the public, including consumers and members of a labor organization, that a product or 
products are produced by an employer with whom the labor organization has a primary 
dispute and are distributed by another ee. as long as suc —, does not have 
an effect of inducing any individual employed by any person other than the primary 
employer in the course of his employment to refuse to pick up, deliver, or transport any 


goods, or not to perform any services, at the establishment of the employer engaged in 
such distribution.” 


52749—60—pt. 214 
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UAW, Donald Rand, asked him not to unload the boat. Chief Coun- 
sel Kennedy asked : 

“And Mr. Rand came up to you with these other two gentlemen 
(Majerus and Kalupa) and you had a conversation ? 

“Mr. Cornetius Butrsyn. And they asked me why we would not 
cooperate * * *. He then told me ‘Well, if you don’t sommees: we 
wil ane out all the stops to prevent the loading and unloading of 

ay 


7k * * 


the c 

“The Cuarrman. What impressions did you get from it? 

“Mr. Corne.rus Burseyn. Well, the impression I got was probabl 
by having mass picketing and enough people to make it very difficult 
to be heavy equipment or trucks drreugh the lines” (pp. 9181- 
9182). 

Peter Buteyn, Cornelius’ brother, testified as to his experience at 
the dock: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you have any conversations with him (Rand) 
following the conversation that Mr. Rand had with your brother? 

“Mr. Perer Butreyn. Yes, well, I was the second one, Mr. Kennedy, 
to arrive at the dock that morning, and I noticed that there were two 
people talking to my brother. It appeared to me as though they 
were arguing. I immediately walked over there and asked what the 
trouble was. Well, we walked away from the truck that my brother 
was driving, and he, again, asked me what the reason was for not 
cooperating with the union, and they certainly would appreciate it 
if we would cooperate, that certainly this strike couldn’t be settled 
with people like us around. 

“So in the process of this discussion there was a lot of profanity 
used. At that time I did not know Mr. Rand or any of the union 
representatives. So, first of all, I asked them to stop for a moment, 
and I asked them to refrain from using profanity, which I objected 
to. Secondly, I wished that he would identify himself, because I 
was unaware of who he was and who he represented. At that time, 
he told me his name and who he sepeneted. He asked me again if 
we wouldn’t 

“The Cuamman. Who was it? 

“Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rand, and he said he represented the UAW ? 

“Mr. Perer Bureyn. Right. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

“Mr. Perer Bureyn. During the discussion, then, again, he asked 
me why we wouldn’t cooperate, and in a few weeks this strike would 
be settled and everybody could go back to work, and it certainly 
would be beneficial to me. 

“Well, I said that was a matter of opinion. I felt I had obligations 
to meet, and also had obligations to other people who had treated me 
fairly over a period of 20 years. 

“He said, ‘if you have obligations to meet, that should not be no 
problem, because if you will cooperate we certainly could arra 
for any payments at the bank that have to be made, if that is 
necessary.’ 

“Well, I said, ‘That would not be necessary at all.’ I hadn’t refer- 
ence to that alone. In the word ‘obligations,’ I had reference to the 
Kohler Co. also * * *” (pp. 9182-9183). 

Rand was asked: 
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“Mr. Kennepy. What did you feel that you could do for him, and 
what did you have in mind when you said you would help him out 
with his problem? Were you going to loan him money? Were you 
prgpering to loan him money ¢ 

“Mr. Ranp. Myself, you mean ? 

“Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

“Mr. Ranp. No; I haven’t money. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you assume the union would put up money for 
him ¢ 

“Mr. Ranp. I have no right to assume that. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did you have in mind when you said you 
were going to help him out with his financial obligations? 

“Mr. Ranp. Frankly, I had no specific point of view at that 
time * * *” (p. 9297). 

Although Rand did not know what he “could have possibly done 
to help” Buteyn, he declared to the committee that he was “sincere” 
in his offer. 

Meanwhile, several Kohler officials, including Edmund Biever, the 
— manager, arrived at the dock. Biever testified that it had been 

is job since 1949 to supervise the unloading of the clay boats. He 
stated that the company had no trouble getting in or out of the dock 
area in 1954, except during the period of the mass picketing when 
the clay was stored on a platform on the dock. When asked by Sen- 
ator Mundt, “What were conditions like when you arrived there that 
morning?” Biever declared : 

“When we got to the dock area we noticed that some of Buteyn’s 
equipment was in the middle of Pennsylvania Avenue, on a public 
street, and that there was a picket line in front of the main gate. 

“That picket line had about 15 people in it, but in front of that 
picket line were Don Rand and Ray Majerus, both international rep- 
resentatives, and they were running the show. 

“Senator Munpr. Were they down there before you got there or did 
ther aarave after you had re there? 

“Mr. Biever. No, sir. They were there when we arrived. In fact, 
they would not permit us to get in to the dock, so we drove up to the 
Hildebrant Lumber Co., who owned the property, and procured a key 
for a secondary gate which is south of the main gate and adjacent to 
the Coast Guard station. 

“We got in—it is a very narrow gate, just wide enough for a motor- 
car—we drove in, and Tom Shields, the construction man, who had 
the keys then for that gate and the main gate, turned the keys over to 
one of the Buteyns * * *. 

“Senator Munpr. Did you have any trouble getting through the 
picket line? * * * 

“Mr. Brever. Yes, sir. Wecouldn’t get through the picket line that 
first trip. We drove in to the dock. I conferred with the ship’s 
officers, inspected some of the cargo, and proceeded to leave. 

“But we had given the key up for the east gate, so we had to drive 
through the main gate. After two of the policemen opened the lines, 
we drove through and came back to Kohler. 

“Senator Munpr. Did Donald Rand say anything to you down at 
the picket line? 
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“Mr. Brever. Don Rand said, ‘You won’t get’—that was when we 
first approached the picket line, he said, ‘You won’t get through 
here.’ 

“Senator Munpr. You didn’t get through there. You had to go 
through some other gate? 

“Mr. Brever. That is right. 

“Senator Munpr. Did you see either of the Buteyn brothers? 

“Mr. Brever. Yes, sir. I saw Cornelius the first trip in, and he 
stated, as I remember it, that he thought we were going to have some 
trouble” (pp. 9472-9473). 

On his second trip to the dock, Biever testified that there were “35 
to 50” in “a close, tight picket line.” At that time the Buteyns asked 
to be relieved of their contract for unloading the clay. They agreed, 
however, to lease their truck and trailer to the Kohler people. As 
soon as the company tried to move the equipment into the dock area, 
though, the picket line closed in and all movement was impossible. 

The Sail had centered its attention on the large tractor-trailer 
and crane. Police Capt. Steen Heimke described his efforts to dis- 
perse the crowd as follows: 

“T suggested that we get a loudspeaker down there, and appeal 
to the crowd. When we did get the loudspeaker down there, I had 
an opportunity to see several individuals who I thought could dis- 
perse the crowd, and one was Allan Grasskamp. I went to talk to 
him and told him, and I said, ‘I am going to get a loudspeaker down 
here. Would you ee to the crowd to go home, so that we can 
clear up this situation before somebody gets hurt?’ 

“And he said, ‘I have nothing to do with this crowd and I don’t 
know who they are, and I have nothing to say. I don’t know who 
they are, and I am not responsible for these people.’ 

“T said, ‘Well, I know who they are.’ [ said, ‘Everybody that I 
have talked to and seen in the area has a Kohler button on. They 
are identified as UA W-CIO 833.’ 

“Mr. Kennepy. Everybody down there was a Kohler striker? 

‘ “Mr. _HEIMKE. There were quite a few buttons that were visi- 
> 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you suggest anything else other than getting or 
trying to get the crane out of there? 

“Mr. Hermxe. While we were still waiting for the loudspeaker 
truck to move into the area, I saw Don Rand, and I asked him to 
appeal to the crowd because I thought that most of them were strikers 
from the Kohler Co., from facial recognition. He refused to assist 
me in any way in talking over the PA system. * * * 

“Senator Curtis. You specificially asked both of them ? 

“Mr, Hermxe. I did. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Sothe crowd was not dispersed ? 

“Mr. Hermxe. No; in fact, the crowd kept getting bigger” , 
9314-9315). Rimes Ronee ae 

After Mayor Ploetz of Sheboygan exhorted the Buteyns to move 
the equipment, Peter Buteyn volunteered to do so, on the basis that 
he received police protection. Herewith he describes his efforts: 

“Mr. Kennepy. So you went down to try to remove it? 

“Mr. Perer Bureyn. Yes. I arranged to call a tireshop to pick up 
10 or 12 of our spare tires, which was necessary to sone beukens 
with flats on, with 27 tons, I was unable to move it. 
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“Mr. Kennepy. In the meantime, you had been informed that the 
tires of the crane had been punctured and flattened ? 

“Mr. Perer Butern. Right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And that the gasoline tank had been punctured 
also ¢ 

“Mr. Perer Buteyn. Right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And that the gasoline tank has been cut? 

“Mr. Perer Buteyrn. Right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Was there any other equipment damage that you 
know of at that time? 

“Mr. Perer Butreyn. An inch rod pushed through the radiator, 
distributor wires pulled off, lights pulled off, windows shattered. 

“Senator Munpr. Did they cut the airhose on the truck which con- 
trols the braking ‘imbcheniantl 

“Mr. Perer Bureyn. Yes. All the airhoses were cut. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. But, as you were trying to change the tires to put 
the new tires on, they were flattened, too; is that right ? 

“Mr. Perer Burern. It happened three or four times over, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

“Mr, ‘Keres. Did Mr. Heimke, of the police department, give 
you some protection ? 

“Mr. Perer Butern. Yes. He put two policemen right with me at 
all times, because we were receiving threats at all times. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Were you able to change the tires then? 

“Mr. Perer Bureyn. We were able to change them a little faster 
than what they were being made flat again” (pp. 9188-9190). 

Finally, after an epic ‘struggle and the cooperation of the county 
highway department which got permission “from the union hall,” the 
equipment was removed (p. 9190). 

Peter’s brother, Cornelius Buteyn, was also having trouble remov- 
ing two small tractors from the dock area: 

“* * * T stepped out of the cab of the truck to lay the blocks down 
so that I eal put the tractors on to the lowboy. * * * When I got 
up to the lowboy, these blocks were kicked out of the way. That 
meant I had to get on and off of that tractor three or four times to 

lace those blocks. Finally I got a shot at the lowboy with the tractor, 
aaa the blocks stayed there good enough so that I could attempt 
to load it. 

“Mayor Ploetz got up on the low bed of that trailer and said “Take 
that thing back in the dock area where you got it from, you are 
inciting a riot.’ 

“After giving permission to my brother in the later afternoon to go 
down and get them out of there— 

“* * * T then returned and took the tractor back in the area. That 
meant I had to walk back through the mob again on the street. Then 
I happened to get close to Mr. Donald Rand again and I appealed to 
him, T cei. “Hey, what is the deal here? This morning you asked us 


to cooperate, and now this for just trying to get the equipment out 
of here.’ 

“T refuse to repeat in the presence of this committee and ladies and 
gentlemen in this building here what he told me at that particular 
time” (p. 9192). 
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The Buteyns estimated the damage to their equipment at between 
$6,000 and $7,000 (p. 9194). 

Besides the Buteyn brothers, other witnesses testified that UAW 
Representative Donald Rand was in charge for the union. For 
example, Walter Wagner, Sheboygan chief of police at the time of 
the incident, said—in answer to the question : 

“Mr. Kennepy. There wasn’t any question in your mind that there 
was a picket line present ? 

“Mr. Waener. Absolutely. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. And the picket line, in your estimation, was being 
directed by Mr. Rand? 

“Mr. Waener. Absolutely” (p. 9403). 

Another witness, Police Lieutenant Clarence Zimmerman, testified : 

“Mr. Kennepy. During that period of time while you were down 
there, did the crowd of people that were down there seem to have any 
direction as to what was going on ? 

“Mr. ZimMERMAN. Well, there were some members of the union 
down there. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did they appear to you to be directing the crowd ? 

“Mr. ZimMERMAN. More or less so; yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who were some of those people? 

“Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Donald Rand, Robert Treuer. 

“Mr. Kennepy. In what way did they appear to be directing the 
crowd? 

“Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Well, he was standing in front of the picket line 
when I arrived there. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who was doing that, Donald Rand or Treuer? 
Which one, or both ? 

“Mr. ZimmMerRMAN. Donald Rand; and Robert Treuer was standing 
there also. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And you say that they appeared to be directing, at 
least it appeared that they were directing, those people walking back 
and forth ? 

“Mr. ZimMERMAN. That is correct. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did they make any statement at that time or indi- 
cate to you that they were not going to allow the clay boat to be 
unloaded ? 

“Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is correct. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did they say to you and who said it? 

“Mr. ZimmMermMAN. When I arrived there, I gave orders that the 
entrance to the gate should be open. There was a car parked in front 
of the entrance. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Whose car was that? 

“Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That was Robert Treuer’scar. * * * 

“And Donald Rand came up to me and said, ‘Lay off.’ 

“He said, ‘We have to try to make this as costly to the Kohler Co. 
as wecan’. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Right from the beginning early in the morning 
there seemed to be an indication that the union, at least as far as the 
spokesman, Donald Rand, was concerned, was going to take every step 
possible to prevent the unloading of the boat? 

“Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is correct, sir” (pp. 9357-9358). 
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Of course, Rand denied that he was aes more than an inter- 
ested spectator; his efforts, he said, were directed toward keeping the 
peace. His testimony on this matter is a masterpiece of evasion and 
deception, unworthy of belief, as the following colloquy demonstrates: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rand, perhaps we can finish about the clay 
boat. In the afternoon you came back * * * and at that time the 
tires were punctured on the car that was pulling in the crane, isn’t 
that correct? 

“Mr. Ranp. Yes, I believe so. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you have anything to do with that? 

“Mr. Ranp. No, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. How long did you remain in that area at that time? 

“Mr. Ranp. I would say about 30 minutes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Then where did you go? 

“Mr. Ranp. I went back to my office. 

“Mr. Kennepy. How long did you remain in your office then? 

“Mr. Ranp. I was there, I believe, until the latter part of the 
afternoon. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Then did you go back to the dock? 

“Mr. Rano. Yes. I believe I was there some time in the evening. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Why did you go back to the dock? 

“Mr. Ranp. I heard that there was a tremendous crowd there, 
that cars were driving through there, and just a tremendous group 
of people were there, and I went down there out of curiosity. 

Mtr Kennepy. You went down there to the dock three times; 
did you not? 

“Mr. Ranp. Yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it very peculiar that you happened to arrive 
at the dock on the three occasions when the crane was about to appear? 

“At 7 o’clock in the morning you were there, and 11 o’clock in the 
morning you were there when all of this violence was done to the 
crane, and you were there again at 6 o’clock in the evening when they 
were trying to get the equipment out. That is the situation. 

“And isn’t it very peculiar that you happened to show up—the 
international organizer of the UAW—at the very time that these acts 
of violence took place, and where these incidents occurred ? 

“Mr. Ranp. I don’t think that there was any accident insofar as 
me being there. I was not there all the time. I was there for an 
hour, and I didn’t come down there for any other reason than to 
see what was going on. 

“Mr. Kennepy. It doesn’t make any sense. You were there at 7 
o’clock and you had the conversations with Buteyn. You went back 
to your office and you came back at 11 o’clock, and at that time the 
equipment on the crane was wrecked. You went back to your office 
and you remained in your office and you came back in the evening. 

“Then you swore at the man who was trying to get the equipment 
out of the dock. Those are the facts. And whenever there was 
some act of violence, or whenever there was a disturbance, Don Rand 
was there. 

“* * * Then, certainly in the evening, when Mr. Happy Buteyn 
was trying to get his caterpillars out of the dock area, you prevented 
him or told him or swore at him, and by intimidation prevented him 
from doing what he was entitled to do? 
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“Mr. Ranp. At that time he came over to me, and he said something 
to me and I don’t remember exactly what it was, and I said I didn’t 
want anything to do with it. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Why didn’t you arrange to have the lines opened 
up so he could get his equipment out of there? 

“Mr. Ranp. I hardly knew anybody who was there. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Well, Mr. Rand, it is very peculiar, I would say, 
that every time something occurred at the dock that day you were 
there. 

“Mr. Buteyn’s estimation, both of their estimations were that you 
were in charge * * * you were the one who was instigating all of 
these riots or these incidents that were occurring at the dock. 

“Do you deny any responsibility for it? 

“Mr. Ranp. I have no responsibility for any of the riot that oc- 
curred there. 

“Mr. Kennepy. You, as an international organizer 

“Mr. Ranp. Men and women and children were there, and thousands 
of people were there before the day was out. 

“Mr. Kennepy. I understand. 

“Mr. Ranp. And I know nothing about it. 

“Mr. Kennepy. I understand, too, the fact that maybe at the be- 
ginning this was certainly not intended to occur; that is, the violence; 
and perhaps at the beginning it wasn’t intended there were going to 
be that many people. But certainly you did not do anything as an 
international representative of the UAW to alleviate the condition. 

“The situation appears that when there was an incident, Donald 
Rand was present. I would like to just point out, as far as your 
history up there is concerned, Mr. Rand, you were there when the mass 
picketing was taking place. When these nonstrikers could not get 
through the picket line, you were present, and you did not take any 
steps at that time, as a representative of the UAW, to open up a line 
so the strikers could get to work. You were present on at least one 
occasion when the home demonstrations were taking place, which were 
completely unfair to the people living in those homes who wanted 
togotowork. That wasintimidation. You were present on the three 
occasions down at the dock when incidents occurred. 

“You were a representative of the international union. 

“Mr. Ranp. The period of time in which I was at the clay boat, 
Mr. Kennedy, probably covers 3 or 4 hours altogether. 

“Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. You were there at 7 o’clock in the 
morning when they arrived with the equipment ? 

“Mr. Ranp. I don’t know precisely whether something happened. 

“Mr. Kennepy. I will tell you what happened. You were there at 
7 o’clock in the morning at the arrival of the equipment, at 11 o’clock in 
the morning at the arrival of the crane and where all the damage was 
done, and 6 o’clock at night when they came to try to pick up their 
equipment. That is what happened. 

“You were there three times, and three incidents occurred, and you 
were there in your participation in the rest of the strike? 

“Mr. Ranp. Yes; I was disturbed about it, and I did speak to Emil 
Schuette who was there, as I have already mentioned. 

“Mr. Kennepy. I would think that was completely unsatisfactory. 
You had an important position, Mr. Rand, and at the time the loud- 
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speaker came down you could have gotten up and spoken yourself 
and told the people to go home, or certainly the people who looked to 
you for leadership * * *. 

“Mr. Ranp. I wasn’t in charge of this. 

“The Cuarrman. Well, who was? Can we find out for goodness 
sakes, who was in charge ? 

“Mr. Rano. Mr. Burkhart was the international representative, and 
Mr. Allan Grasskamp. 

“The Cuarrman. Was he your boss? 

“Mr. Rano. Well, he superseded me as such. 

“The Cuarrman. Was he there at the same time that you were? 

“Mr. Rann. I don’t believe so. 

“The CHarrMan. Well, you were the highest ranking international 
official there; were you not? 

“Mr. Rano. I may have been, 

“The CuatrMan. All right, they were looking to you for leadership. 

“Mr. Rano. Allan Grasskamp was president of the local union. 

“The CuarrMan. But they were looking to you for leadership, so 
far as the international was concerned ? 

“Mr. Rano. Not in this particular situation. 

“The CuHairMAN. You were in charge, giving the directions and 
refusing to let them get their equipment out, and you were threaten- 
ing them if they did; were you not? 

“Mr. Ranp. No, sir. 

“The CuatrMan, As the testimony shows. 


“Mr. Ranp. I pleaded with these people not to cross our picket 
lines. 


“The Cuamman. Did you plead with them to let them get their 
equipment out of there? 
“Mr, Rann. No” (PD. 9275-9277). 


Notwithstanding all the evidence to the contrary, Rand, Treuer, 
and all the other UAW officials who testified on this issue declared 
that the responsibility for the obstruction and the riot at the docks 
belonged to the Kohler people. Robert Treuer of the UAW public 
relations department declared, in his best puns relations fashion, 
that the appearance of Edmund Biever, Kohler plant manager, was 
as though someone had “dropped a bomb in that crowd” (p. 9168). 
Not basing his testimony on an eyewitness account, Treuer advanced 
the claim that Biever was an object of hatred because he was thought 
to have been responsible for firing the first shot in a dispute between 
Kohler and another union in 1934 (p. 9166). 

Mr. Biever testified, however, that inspecting the clay at the docks 
had been part of his regular duties; that he had been doing it con- 
tinuously jation the strike which began in 1954; and that even during 
the mass picketing he had never had any trouble getting in or out 
of the plant (pp. 9471-9472). He further testified that the excitement 
had already started at the docks when he arrived (p. 9475). The 
record clearly shows it was the appearance of the Buteyns with their 
equipment which set things in motion, and that the equipment was 
already there when Mr, Biever arrived (p. 9472). 

The failure of the police and other local authorities to handle the 
violent situation at the dock was quite evident. Prior to the landing 
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of the clay boat, the Kohler Co. sent the following letter, dated July 
2, 1955, to Rudolph Ploetz, mayor of Sheboygan: 

“This is to advise that the SS. Yosswm carrying a cargo of clay 
for Kohler Co. will dock at Sheboygan on or about July 2, 1955, 
for unloading and transportation of the clay to the Kohler Co. plant. 

“Certain statements were made by Local 883 UAW-CIO, in its 
broadcast over radio station WHBL, at 6:30 p.m., on July 1, 1955, in 
an obvious attempt to invite a large number of their members to be 
present during the docking and unloading of the boat. 

“This is notice that we demand adequate police protection to pre- 
vent any mob or riot interference with the unloading of the boat and 
the transportation of the clay and, in case such protection is not pro- 
vided and damage results, we intend to hold the city of Sheboygan 
and you sebaaialy liable under the provisions of section 66.01 of the 
Wisconsin statutes for any damage, including demurrage, which may 
result” (p. 9479). Although Kohler Co. felt that there might be some 
difficulty at the dock, Mayor Ploetz said he did not. 

One of the first to arrive on the scene was Police Sergeant Clarence 
Zimmerman, who described the makeup of the crowd as “mixed,” with 
“many union people” and “many sympathizers and curiosity seekers” 
there. He stated that he “was sent down there with four or five of- 
ficers” and after several reports to headquarters as to what the situa- 
tion was, still “received no help all day” (p. 9360). 

Walter Wagner, then chief of police, testified : 

“* * * T received a call from Sergeant Zimmerman, telling me, he 
said, ‘Chief, I believe we are going to have some trouble down there 
this morning.’ 

“He said, “They threw up a mass picket line.’ I told him to get down 
there with either 10 or as many men as he could spare from his shift, 
and at the same time hold the No. 3 shift in reserve, because the time 
was shortly before 8 o’clock. So I proceeded down there. When I 
arrived there, here was a picket line of 19 pickets in the entranceway 
to the dock. There also were about 12 to 15 pieces of unloading equip- 
ment * * *” (p. 9402). 

Wagner found out that the Kohler Co. would attempt to unload 
the clay with their own equipment. He returned to the police station 
where there “* * * was a group of officers, probably numbered 12 to 
15, being held in reserve, and Mayor Ploetz was then there, and he 
asked us what had taken place down at the dock. 

“T told him what had taken place, and that the Kohler Co. was 
going to unload the boat themselves. He then told me or asked me 
whether I had received a letter from the Kohler Co., and I told him 
that I had received a copy of the letter that he had received. 

“He then mentioned that he didn’t like the idea of the Kohler Co. 
making demands on the city of Sheboygan, and not wanting to settle 
the strike. Then he said, ‘How many men have you got down there?’ 
I told him about 10 down there. 

“He said, ‘Two is enough. I am going down there and handle it 
myself’? * * *, 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did youtell him? Did you tell him that men 
were needed down there? or were not needed down there? 

“Mr. Wacner. No. I also asked him as to what about this reserve 
shift, and he said, ‘Send them home; you won’t need them’ ” (p. 9404) 
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The handling of the clay boat affair by Mayor Ploetz left much to 
be desired. Both he and the sheriff, Theodore Mosch, were indebted 
to the UAW for financial and other support during their campaigns. 
Sheriff Mosch testified that he and his “club” spent about $1,000 in 
his 1954 campaign, and of this amount $300 was contributed by the 
UAW’s Kohler local. In addition, the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee spent $200 on mailing out campaign literature for him. When 
asked by Chief Counsel Kennedy if he had received labor support prior 
to his election in 1954, Mosch replied that he had “always had the 
support of labor” and “I have always been a friend of labor” (p. 
8489). 

Steen Heimke, then a captain of the Sheboygan police, described 
the “efforts” put forth by Sheriff Mosch to get the situation under 
control : 

“* * * the sheriff was there. And after all, the sheriff is the chief- 
law-enforcement officer of the county and he was the only one there. 
None of his men showed up, and there were no other deputized indi- 
viduals except a few officers that had been assigned to the area in 
the early morning; and that amounted to approximately four or five 
officers. 

“The CuarrMan. Was this within your jurisdiction? * * * 

“Mr. Heme. Within the city of Sheboygan, and it comes under 
the jurisdiction of the police department, although in an emergency 
situation the sheriff becomes the chief law-enforcement officer of the 
county. 

“The Cuatrman. In other words, he was superior to the local police 
officials ? 

“Mr. Hermxe. That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. He did not act, and deputized no one, and neither 
did he make any serious effort to take care of the situation? 

“Mr. Hermxe. That is right” (p. 9314). 

Ploetz, who also received UAW support in his 1955 campaign for 
mayor of Sheboygan, considered himself a good friend to the “labor” 
movement. His friendship was demonstrated by his conduct during 
the riot at the clay boat. 

As shown above, Police Chief Wagner stated that Mayor Ploetz 
assumed all responsibility for policing the dock area, and that he 
(Ploetz) had decided that two police officers would be sufficient to 
handle the affair. Ploetz arrived at the dock area for a meeting with 
Sheriff Mosch. While they were talking, Steen Heimke approached 
them and, according to Heimke, the following incident occurred : 

“* * * T wandered away from the area, and as I came back to the 
conversation between the mayor and the sheriff, I approached them 
from the rear, and I got 2 feet away, and I heard the mayor say to the 
sheriff, ‘How much are you obligated to the union for?’ And the 
sheriff turned around, and he was going to say something when he 
saw me, and he stuttered and stammered, and he said, ‘let us go 
someplace where we can talk.’ 

“So they crawled into the sheriff’s car, which was parked in the 
middle of the intersection, and turned all of the windows shut, and 
they proceeded to engage in conversation. And so I rapped on the 
driver’s window, and they opened it up, and I said, ‘What do you 
want me to do?’ After which they said, ‘We'll come back in a couple 
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of minutes,’ and they drove a block and a half away and they parked 
and they came back. 

“T still received no instructions from the mayor * * * (p. 9318). 

In Ploetz’ appearance before the committee he charged Heimke with 
being a perjurer, declaring that he (Ploetz) “never made such a 
statement that day or any other day, or anything similar to it” (p. 
9424). 

Although we will never know with entire certainty whether Heimke 
or Ploetz was the perjurer, it should be noted that Heimke was a 
good witness, testifying straightforward and giving direct replies to 
all questions. No such favorable comment may be made concerning 
Ploetz’ performance before the committee, as shown below. 

Mayor Ploetz had been informed by the Kohler Co. that they were 
expecting the clay boat and that certain conduct of the UAW indi- 
cated the possibility of a riot (pp. 9477-9479). Mayor Ploetz ex- 
vended no effort toward dispersing the crowd so that the boat could 
be unloaded (p. 9434), and, in fact, directed his efforts toward pre- 
venting the unloading. 

Mayor Ploetz went so far as to request the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service to obtain a voluntary, temporary halting of clay 
movements, whereby all shipments of clay to the Kohler Co. would 
be held in abeyance until negotiations reached a successful conclusion 
or were terminated. The head of the Service, Joseph Finnegan, 
denounced Ploetz’ request as an irresponsible, self-serving, politically 
expedient statement, calculated to serve no useful purpose, except to 
impede mediation efforts (pp. 9444-9445). 

That Mayor Ploetz was not considered a satisfactory witness is 
obvious from the following direct questions and evasive answers: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t the union tell you then or earlier that they 
were not going to permit the unloading of the boat ? 

“Mr. Pirorrz. The union ? 

“Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

“Mr. Piorrz. No, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. No representative of the union told you that? 

“Mr. Piorrz. No, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Certainly, early in the morning you found out that 
they were not going to permit the unloading of the boat. 

“Mr. Prorrz. When I got down there—— 

“Mr. Kennepy. Could you answer that question? Didn’t you find 
out early in the morning that they were not going to permit the un- 
loading of the boat ¢ 

“Mr. Prorrz. No, sir; I did not. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you find that out from the chief of police? 

“Mr. Prorrz. I had no such discussion with the chief that the boat 
was not going to be unloaded. 

“The Cuamman. Let me ask you something. Do you mean to sit 
here before this group and before this whole audience and the whole 
American people and tell them, after going down there that morning, 
that you, as mayor, didn’t know what the situation was? Is that what 
you are answering ? 

“Mr. Prorrz. Mr, Chairman, the question was asked whether or not 
I knew whether the boat was not going to be unloaded * * *., 
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“The Cuarrman. Well, you knew it was the intention of the union 
at that time not to let that boat be unloaded, didn’t you? They had 
pickets out there for that purpose. 

“Mr. Prorerz. No; I did not know what the intent of the union was. 

“The Cuatrman. Do you mean to say you were that dumb? Are 
you swearing that? [Emphasis supplied. } 

“Mr. Pioerz. I did not have a conversation with the union that 
they didn’t have the intention of unloading” (pp. 9430-9431). 

In analyzing the record it is quite obvious that the “law enforce- 
ment” of Sheriff Mosch and Mayor Ploetz was directed more toward 
denying the legitimate rights of the Kohler Co. and the nonstrikers 
than toward making the UAW and the strikers obey the law. Due 
to the refusal of Mayor Ploetz and the sheriff to enforce the law, the 
clay was never unloaded at Sheboygan and, after an attempt by the 
boat to dock at Milwaukee failed, the clay was finally unloaded at 
Montreal, Canada, and shipped to the Kohler Co. by rail. 

After the clay boat incident, the UAW’s boycott activities began 
with full force. Leo Brierather, who was named as local 833’s “boycott 
coordinator,” was instructed to organize a nationwide boycott cam- 
paign. The first step, he said, was to set up a “committee for fol- 
lowing trucks” of the Kohler Co. A member of the “follow-the- 
truck” committee, Roy Johnson, was asked by Chief Counsel Kennedy : 

“* * * the reason you followed * * * [the trucks] was to talk to 
the people to whom the deliveries were being made; isn’t that right? 

“You weren’t going down to Chicago to talk to everybody in Chi- 
cago. You were talking to the people in the warehouse or the 
business project. 

“Mr. Jounsen. That is right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And trying to influence them not to buy Kohler 
products ? 

“Mr. Jounsen. To tell them our side of the story; yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Would that entail setting up a picket line so that 
people would not come in and patronize that place of business? 

“Mr. JoHnsEeN. We did picket the places, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. So here is a third party who is handling Kohler 
products, and you would set a picket fine up in front of a relatively 
innocent third party and start picketing their establishment merely 
because they were buying Kohler products? 

“Mr. Jounsen. May [ stress this, sir: We only picketed it at the 
time the Kohler Co. truck was there. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Now, you were actually picketing a third party, 
were you not, who might be handling as one of their products, or one 
of their products might be handling Kohler ? 

“Mr. JoHNsEN. Yes, sir. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did it ever occur to you that this might be caus- 
ing harm and difficulty for a third party that had nothing to do with 
the strike? 

“Mr. JoHnsEN. Ina way, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. But you went ahead and did it anyway ? 

“Mr. JoHNSEN. Yes, sir” (pp. 9729-9730). 

According to Brierather, though, this effort was “a big flop” and 
the next step was to organize boycott caravans: 
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“We made a bunch of three-cornered carton signs and devised a 
sign ‘Don’t Buy Kohler. It is made by scabs and strikebreakers.’ 

“We would fill up about 25 carloads full of people and we would 
travel to the various communities, leading communities like Mil- 
waukee, Racine, Kenosha, Appleton, Manitowoc, and a few others, 
and we tried to get this boycott caravan to enter the town at the key 
shopping hours when there were as many people as we could pos- 
sibly reach who would be there in the shopping centers. 

“We would parade down Main Street with the car top caravans 
carrying the signs, and as they would be doing that, the strikers 
would be out on the streets handing out special leaflets and handbills, 
urging people not to buy Kohler products. We designed one specific 
leaflet entitled ‘Please Help My Daddy Win the Strike,’ and there 
was a picture of a striker’s little girl in front, and it was a plea to the 
ae not to buy Kohler products on the back” (pp. 9650-9651). 

The “boycott caravan” was implemented, Brierather stated by 
setting up a terrific mailing program : 

“We tried to obtain as many mailing lists from labor organizations 
as we possibly could. We obtained a mailing list from all AFL 
central labor councils, from all UAW locals, from the Steel Union 
locals, and as many as we could possibly reach. We began an exten- 
sive mailing program. As a result of this type of publicity, the in- 
ternational union decided that they ought to use personal contact to 
support the publicity, and that is when they assigned Donald Rand as 
my superior and also to head up the boycott campaign * * *” (p. 
9652). 

Donald Rand’s participation in the mass picketing of the Kohler 
plant and the riot at the unloading of the clay boat has already been 
established. In his new role as head of the boycott organization, Rand 
described the scope of the campaign as both printed and verbal. This 
included the distribution of literature, advertising, and the “direct ap- 
proach to individuals and groups.” Rand was very evasive in answer- 
ing questions as to what other means or devices were used beyond verbal 
and printed representations. Finally he admitted his participation in 
picket lines which were protesting the use of Kohler products. Ac- 
cording to Rand this was “the most comprehensive boycott ever 
organized by labor.” He further declared: 

“It seems to me that it is almost sinful to have any labor dispute 
degenerate to the point where this one has—where we actually have 
to wreck the company. That’s what we’re doing, wrecking the com- 
pany” (p. 9259). 

Mr. Lucius Chase, a director of the Kohler Co., was in charge of com- 
bating the UAW boycott. In his presentation of the company’s side 
- boycott story, Chase included the UAW boycott activities as 

ollows: 

“Inducing Government officials to violate statutes relating to com- 
petition on public works. 

“Organizing picketing of third parties—distributors, plumbing con- 
tractors, etc. 

“Threatening Kohler distributors, plumbing contractors, builders, 
and others of trouble if they handle or use Kohler material. 

“Tracing shipments of Kohler products from plant to destination, 
possibly involving violations of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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“Tnducing and encouraging journeyman plumbers to engage in sec- 
ondary boycotts.” 

According to Mr. Chase “one of the least effective boycott activities, 
but one of transcending significance, was the union’s effort to intimi- 
date public officials by ome its political muscles” In December 1954, 
UAW Local 833 flooded the Defense Department with petitions 
against awarding of an artillery shell contract to the Kohler Co. 
However, the company was awarded the contract, which it accepted. 
Another example of this type of activity involved the aforementioned 
William Vinson, who was tried and sentenced to jail for assaulting 
a nonstriker. Taking offense at the sentence received by Vinson, 
UAW’s Emil Mazey announced that the union would boycott three 
food markets owned by Judge Schlichting, who presided over the case, 
and his family. The UAW and local unions have also applied politi- 
cal pressure on a number of governing bodies including Btate legisla- 
tures, county boards, city councils, and school boards. 

A number of instances were listed by the company where UAW 
pickets followed Kohler Co. trucks and picketed the customers’ places 
of business. Two such cases involved a Milwaukee firm, F. R. Dengel 
Co., a Kohler distributor, and the Neis Co., a plumbing and heating 
contractor and customer of Dengel. As noted by Chase, the Neis Co. 
was not a direct customer of Kohler but of Dengel, therefore “our 
customer’s customer.” 

Girard Desmond, a member of the legal staff of the Kohler Co. and 
assistant to Chase, provided an eyewitness account of these two inci- 
dents. The picketing at the Dengel Co., first took place on May 25, 
1955, and after several complaints from Kohler truckdrivers, who 
were making deliveries, it was decided, Desmond said, “that myself 
and other representatives of the company would follow the trucks to 
be sure that nothing would happen to them” (p. 9778). He described 
the first incident as follows: 

“* * * at the time when the truck was making deliveries to the 
F. R. Dengel Co. the strikers would picket the truck, call the drivers 
names, ‘scabbies,’ ‘slimy scabby,’ and names of that caliber. * * * 

“We had a man with us who was a photographer, and we were 
taking photographs of the truck as it was being unloaded. A short 
time after the truck was there, Ray Majerus, an international rep- 
resentative of the UA W-CIO, came down and threatened one of our 
photographers. 

“He said, ‘If you take a picture of me, you wouldn’t have that 
camera.’ He said, ‘You wouldn’t be able to go to any court, either’ ” 
(p. 9778). 

Phe Das incident to which Desmond was a witness, involved the 
Neis Co., a customer of the Dengel Co. He declared: 

“At that time, Donald Rand, another international representative 
of the UAW-CIO was there, and at the time when the material, the 
Kohler materials, was being unloaded from the Kohler truck, Donald 
Rand went up into the warehouse and spoke to Willard Neis, one of 
the sons of the owner. 

“T was there at the time. And Donald Rand told Mr. Willard 
Neis that he should not handle Kohler products and should not ac- 
cept that particular shipment” (p. 9779). When Neis refused, Des- 
mond continued : 
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“Rand—took four pickets and took them around to the front of the 
Neis Co. building, which was a block away, and they began picketing 
the entrance to that plumbing contractor” (p. 9779). 

Desmond testified that the picketing continued at the front of the 
store even after the Kohler truck left. 

“T think it was about three-quarters of an hour to an hour or so. 
We had left that location and came back and * * * the pickets were 
still there * * *” (p. 9780). 

Not only were Kohler-owned vehicles followed by UAW a 
but common carriers transporting Kohler products were subjected 
to the same treatment. One such company carrying Kohler goods 
was the J. L. Scheffler Transport Co. Testimony was heard from 
three Scheffler drivers, all members of the Teamsters Union, who were 
given permission by their local’s business agent to cross the Kohler 
picket line. Two of the drivers who belonged to locals in Sheboygan 
testified to various acts of vandalism which befell them, including 
paint bombings incurring $1,000 damage, rocks thrown through win- 
dows, and shotgun blasts fired through homes and cars. 

Arthur Butzen from Sheboygan testified to his experience while 
driving his truck to Chicago: 

“T would say I was about 5 or 6 miles southwest of Sheboygan 
Falls when this shotgun blast was fired at me. 

“T did not know at the time that I was being shot at. As this car 
approached me he put his headlights on bright and as this car got 
alongside of my trailer, of course my tractor was already past this 
ear, and that is when I heard this blast. 

“T thought a tire had blown out. So I pulled over to the side of 
the road to check if I had any blown out tires. I did not. 

“Well, I thought maybe that car backfired. So I continued on to 
Milwaukee and I stopped in a restaurant. Now, another truckdriver 
from the Scheffler Co. had pulled out probably 5 minutes in back 
of me. 

“When he caught up to me in Milwaukee, he stopped at this same 
restaurant and he asked me if I was shot at on Highway 28. Well, 
T started thinking, and, of course, I remember this blast, and he said 
he definitely was shot at because he had seen the blast or the flame 
come out of the side of this car as it passed him. 

“Senator Munpr. Let me get this straight. Does he say that he 
saw the blast of the shotgun fired at you, or was he also shot at him- 
self ? 

“Mr. Butrzen. He wasshot at himself. 

“Senator Munpr. Following you by about 5 minutes down the sate 
highway ? 

Mr. Burzen. That is right. * * * 

“The following morning we had heard that a farm home had its 
window shot out that evening, and, according to this other truck- 
driver, he was at the same location as where this home was located that 
had the widow broken. Of course, we figured this window was broken 
at the time he was shot at. This home is located on a ctitve on High- 
way 28. This other truckdriver states that he was rounding that curve 
at the time he was shot at” (pp. 9712-9713). 

Leroy Taylor, a third Scheffler driver, from Chicago, testified that 
he had been followed three times over a 3-month period. On one 
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occasion he was followed by seven people in a station wagon from 
the time he left Kohler until he reached the Chicago terminal. On 
arrival these seven people proceeded to picket the home office of the 
Scheffler Co., carrying signs and different banners proclaiming “some- 
thing about scabs and not buying Kohler products.” 

On another occasion Taylor testified that after being cursed and 
sworn at by two men in an open convertible while he was parked in 
a gas station, he later encountered the same car on the highway : 

“This car pulled alongside of me * * * and this fellow that was in 
the car, not the driver but this other fellow, I noticed he was standing 
up holding on to the windshield and he had something in one hand. 

“Now, I don’t know if it was his idea to try and throw that through 
my windshield or what, sir, but as he came alongside of me, I could 
see him standing up and ready to throw this object. * * * 

“It was a long object, and I couldn’t make it out at that time, but 
he threw this object at me, and I could tell by the way it hit that it 
was a length of pipe. * * * 

“* * * *if the pipe had gone through my windshield, I imagine I 
would probably lose control of the vehicle and go off the road. * * * 

“* * * T saw him starting to throw this object, and I cut over into 
the car to try and discourage him. I was trying to protect myself” 
(pp. 9702-9703). 

Although none of the drivers could categorically say that the UAW 
was responsible for the incidents that happened to them, they all 
agreed that their experiences eminated from the strike and the fact 
that they were transporting Kohler products. 

The recipients of the UAW’s “direct approach to individuals and 
groups” included Kohler distributors, plumbing contractors, journey- 
men plumbers, architects, and homebuilders. One example, out of 
the many brought before the committee, of this particular phase of the 
boycott program concerned the Knab Co., of Milwaukee, a plumbing 
contractor, and Plumber’s Local 75. The International Plumber’s 
Union had been importuned to pass a resolution of sympathy for the 
strike. Although the international union refused to support a second- 
ary boycott some local business agents have done so. 

In September 1956, St. Luke’s Hospital, in Milwaukee, was con- 
structing two additional wings. Richard Sharp, a member of 
Plumber’s Local 75 and a superintendent for the Knab Co., told the 
committee that the hospital’s old building already contained Kohler 
fixtures, and that— 

“* * * the hospital board wanted to match the fixtures up. That was not 
only to match them, but for maintenance, so they would not have to have addi- 
tional parts on hand” (p. 9818). 

While in the process of loading the material for the job, Sharp 
testified that he received a call from Anthony King, business agent 
for local 75, “stating that if we were putting Kohler fixtures on the 
job, we would have trouble” (p. 9818). King’s meaning of “trouble,” 
according to Sharp, was that the Knab Co. would get no men from 
the union hiring hall. 

Shortly after a meeting in which the hospital board again made 
the decision to install Kohler products, a picketline was set up outside 
the hospital. Sharp recalled: 

52749—60—pt. 215 
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«“* * * One Monday morning we received a call at the office that 
there was a picketline there * * *. I got over to the job and the 
plumbers were all sitting in the shack and they said they were not 
going to cross the picketline. 

“The electricians, and carpenters, and everybody else on the job 
were working and the only ones not working were the plumbers. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did they carry signs, these pickets ? 

“Mr. Suarp. Yes, they did. 

“Mr, Kennepy. Saying, ‘Don’t use Kohler products’? 

“Mr. Saarp. Yes, and not to use scab-made products, and there were 
5 or 6 different signs they had over there * * *. 

“It was a couple of days after that when we had a meeting with 
the hospital board to see what we could get done and at this meeting, 
Mr. Raymond Majerus (international representative of the UAW) 
came down from Sheboygan, and he sat in and told the hospital board 
how poor the fixtures were and that they should not be put in the job. 

“He also at that time explained there was a very good possibility 
that the community chest would be outlawed in town, if these fixtures 
were going in the hospital. 

“Mr. eninaen That the community chest would be what? 

“Mr, SuHarp., Would be boycotted * * *. 

“* * * Mr. Kinsley, the head of the hospital said that it would not 
hurt this hospital but that it might hurt others, and as far as he was 
concerned they were going to go ahead and put in Kohler ware” 

. 9820). 

(Prrcketing continued daily by the so-called citizens committee and 
construction on the hennitak wings was shut down for about 4 weeks. 


The Knab Co.’s own plumbers were peanuts willing to return to the 


job and go on working provided there were no pickets there, and 
provided there would be no restraint by their own union. The hospital 
sued the “citizen” pickets on the basis that they claimed to have no 
connection with any union, and therefore were not entitled to the 

rotection of the labor laws. Immediately after that, all of the build- 
ing tradesmen except the journeymen plumbers went back to work. 
A couple of days later, however, a journeyman plumber and an ap- 
prentice showed up and went to work. Construction was finally com- 
pleted and Kohler fixtures were installed. 

Dozens of other examples of the UAW’s “comprehensive” boycott 
program in Atlanta, Chicago, Dayton, Detroit, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
and Phoenix were presented to the committee. 

The boycott has reached into remote recesses of American life far 
removed from the issues involved in the Kohler strike. For instance: 
communities have been made to suffer because city councils as far away 
as Connecticut have been induced to pass resolutions forbidding the 
city to let contracts to firms using Kohler plumbing ware even if 
Kohler is the low bidder; and a community chest has been boycotted 
which gave money to a hospital installi ohler equipment under an 
existing contract. 7'hus, itis apparent that the UAW seeks to reward 
all those who agree with them and to punish all those who do not. 

Such wholesale boycott activities, which can be financed only with 
the huge amounts of money available to unions like the UAW, com- 
pletely disregard the public interest. They violate the most funda- 
mental constitutional rights of our citizens. The time has come when 
we can no longer afford to ignore them. 
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Vv. UAW’S VILIFICATION AND CHARACTER ASSASSINATION OF PUBLIC OFFI- 
CIALS WHO OPPOSE THE UAW’S METHODS 


An examination of the record reveals that the UAW leaders consid- 
ered vilification and character assassination of public officials who 
have disagreed with them as a vital part of the overall strategy in 
the conduct of the Kohler strike. 

The brutal assault on Willard van Ouwerkerk, a nonstriker, by 
William Vinson has been described previously in this report. For 
this act of violence, Vinson was tried and found guilty by a jury 
of his peers. Judge Schlichting sentenced Vinson to 1 to 2 years, of 
which Vinson served 13 months. The UAW appealed the sentence 
for Vinson to the Wisconsin Supreme Court, challenging both the 
ground upon which the case had been litigated and the sentence. 
Judge Schlichting was upheld in every respect by the court, which 
held, in part that: 

“The violence of Mr. Vinson’s attack on Mr. van Ouwerkerk, the 
continuation of the attack of kicking while Mr. van Ouwerkerk lay 
helpless on the floor, the serious injuries which Vinson inflicted, the 
disproportion in the size and age of the two men, which removed 
fear of personal danger to Vinson from reprisal by Van Ouwerkerk, 
are matters of evidence which the jury was entitled to consider when 
reaching a conclusion concerning Vinson’s state of mind while he 
carried on the assault. It is quite impossible to conclude, under such 
circumstances, that in so doing Vinson lacked an intent to hurt Van 
Ouwerkerk and hurt him badly. Contrary to [Vinson’s] contention, 
the evidence, and the inferences from which it was the province of the 
jury to draw, established beyond a reasonable doubt that the assault 
was made by Vinson with the intent to inflict great bodily harm on 
Van Ouwerkerk” (p. 8871). 

Notwithstanding this affirmance by the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin, Emil Mazey, UAW secretary-treasurer, in a speech given at a 
union meeting and later broadcast to the Sheboygan radio audience, 
attacked the judge, declaring that: 

“* * * the sentencing of Bill Vinson was extremely harsh * * *. It 
is the toughest sentence that has been handed down in Sheboygan 
County on a case of this type in the history of the county * * *. 

“* * * the conduct of Judge Schlichting, in the Vinson case, raised 
a serious question in my mind as to whether he is qualified to serve as 
a judge in this community and I repeat this charge” (p. 8912). 

Mazey continued his tirade against the judge by telling the com- 
mittee that Judge Schlichting’s conduct was improper because he did 
not “present the charges to the jury properly.” Yet the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court upheld the judge on that. Mazey then accused the 
judge, in sentencing Vinson to 2 years, of passing the “stiffest sentence 
he could.” Yet the statute permitted the judge to impose a 3-year sen- 
tence (p. 8914). When faced with this fact, Mazey accused the judge 
of trying Vinson under the wrong statute—“*The judge should have 
had him on a simple assault and battery” (p. 8914). 

It should be noted at this point that Mazey did not know the facts, 
or, if he did, he was misleading the committee. The record shows 
that Judge Schlichting himself suggested to Vinson’s attorneys that 
they move for inclusion of a simple assault verdict : 
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“Senator Munor. * * * what questions were submitted to the jury? 
“Judge Scuiicutrne. There were three verdicts submitted. The 
defendant [ Vinson] was charged with the then law, assault with intent 
to commit great bodily harm. I discussed with the attorneys what I 
believed to be proper, the submission of an included offense, and stated 
to defense counsel that if they would move for such, I would submit it. 
They moved that I submit simple assault; so as an included offense, I 
also submitted a verdict of simple assault, and, of course, the verdict 
of ‘Not guilty.’ 

“So three verdicts were submitted to the jury. 

“Senator Munpr. With the concurrence of the defense attorney ¢ 

“Judge Scuticutine. The defense attorney moved for the submis- 
sion of simple assault. He did so at my suggestion that I believed 
it was fair to the defendant to submit an included offense. In the 
event the jury didn’t feel that the facts or the evidence warranted the 
more serious charges, and did not feel the defendant was not guilty, 
we could, under our law, submit what we call an included offense. 

“Senator Munpr. Whereupon, after you had made that suggestion 
to defense counsel, he moved that that be done, and you granted him 
the motion ? 

“Judge Scuiicutine. That is correct; yes, sir. 

“Senator Munpr. Do I understand you correctly, then, that it was 
the trial jury rather han the judge that he agreed upon the greater 
crime rather than the lesser crime? 

“Judge Scuticutine. That is correct. A verdict in a criminal case 
in Wisconsin must be by unanimous action of the jury. 

“Senator Munpr. So by unanimous action the jury decided against 
the included offense, which was the lesser crime with the smaller 
penalty, and agreed unanimously upon the greater crime with the 
greater penalty ¢ 

“Judge Scuiicutine. That is correct, sir. 

“Senator Munpr. And when he was found guilty by the jury, you 
did not sentence the accused or the guilty to the maximum penalty ? 

“Judge Scuticutine. No, sir; I did not. 

- Senator Mounprt. You gave him not less than 1 nor more than 2 

ears 

“Judge Scuticutine. That is correct” (pp. 8982-8983). 

After Mazey’s attack on Judge Schlichting was heard by several 
thousand people, a great deal of objection was voiced by various 
groups in the community, including the clergy, the bar association, 
and the medical association. Mazey himself admitted that the bar 
and medical associations had passed resolutions against him (p. 8915). 

The following statement, signed by eight priests, was introduced 
in the record : 

“There comes a time when silence is imprudent, and may even be 
harmful to a community such as Sheboygan, and that time is now. 
A resident of Sheboygan County was attacked and severely injured 
by another man. The attacker was tried in circuit court and con- 
victed by a jury of assault with intent to do grave bodily harm. 

“The judge of the circuit court, F. H. Schlichting, sentenced the 
convicted man to prison. The attorneys for the convicted man openly 


in court complimented the judge for his fairness in the conduct of 
the trial. 
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“The State supreme court denied the convicted man a stay of execu- 
tion of the sentence. In the face of all these acts, the secretary- 
treasurer of the UAW-CIO, Emil Mazey, closing his eyes to the fact 
that the injured man was in danger of dying, has accused the judge 
of obvious bias shown against organized labor. 

“He even presumed to question whether the judge is qualified to 
serve as a judge in this community. He has nitacked the integrity 
of a major court of this country, and deserves to be called decisively to 
task for his insolence. 

“Lawlessness is the result in any society or community when law 
and order are disregarded and flouted. It isthe beginning of anarchy. 
Is the secretary-treasurer advocating either one?” (P. 8914.) 

After the names of all the priests who signed the statement were 
read in the record, Emil Mazey continued his tactics of vilification 
and intimidation of those who disagree with the UAW leadership. 
That such tactics are not accidental is shown by the following testi- 
mony : 

“Senator Curtis. Do you believe that the company controlled all 
of these members of the clergy that took part in this? 

“Mr. Mazey. They controlled some of them. 

“Senator Curtis. Which ones? 

“Mr. Mazry. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Well, now, you said they controlled some of them, 
and which ones? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

“Mr. Mazzy. On the matter of 

(The witness conferred with his counsel. ) 

“Senator Curtis. I will hand you the list of these clergymen, and 
you tell me which ones the company controlled. 

“Mr. Mazery. I don’t know which ones the company controlled. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, you read the first name there, and read 
it into the record, and tell us whether or not the company controls 
that priest. 

“Mr. Mazey. It might save some time by saying I don’t know which 
of the individual ministers they contalled but I believe they influence 
them. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, you said they controlled some of them, Mr. 
Mazey ? 

“Mr. Mazey. I believe they do. 

“Senator Curris. We did not ask you for a statement of opinion. 
You were asked the question as to whether or not they controlled these 
clergymen, and you said they controlled some of them. 

“Mr. Mazry. I capnensd an opinion in reply to a question. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, I want you to take that list and read off the 
first name there. Will you do that? 

“Mr. Mazey. I have already said I don’t know which of these they 
control. 

“Senator Curtis. Read that first name on there. * * * 

“Mr. Mazey. John G. Carroll * * * pastor of St. Clement Parish. 
“Senator Curtis. Now, does the Kohler Co. control him? 

“Mr, Mazey. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Read the second one. 

“Mr. Mazry. Robert M. Hoeller, pastor, St. Peter Cleaver Parish. 
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“Senator Curtis. Does the Kohler Co. control him ? 

“Mr. Mazry. I dont’ know whether they control him or not. 

“Senator Curtis. Now coming back to this first name, is it your 
a that the company controls that one, the first name that you 
read ? 

“Mr. Mazey. It is my opinion that the company influences many of 
the clergy in Sheboygan. 

“Senator Curtis. Oh, no; is it your opinion that the company con- 
trols the name of the first clergyman on the list ? 

“Mr. Mazey. Senator, I can’t categorically say which of these they 
control. 
“Senator Curtis. I am not asking about any of the rest of them, 


but just the first one. Is it your opinion that the company controls 
him} 


“Mr. Mazry. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Is it your opinion that the company controls the 
second one? 

“Mr. Mazey. I don’t know whether they control them or not, and 
I believe they influence many. 

“Senator Curtis. Now read the third one. 

“Mr. Mazer. Anthony J. Knackert * * * pastor of the Holy Name 
Parish. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company control that clergyman ? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know whether they do or not but I think some 
Kohler workers could testify as to which ones the company does con- 
trol. 


“Senator Curtis. Now, listen, it was your testimony under oath 


that stated here that the Kohler Co. controlled some of these clergy- 
men. 


“Mr. Mazey. It is my opinion, sir. 
] 


“Senator Curtis. A 
one? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, read the next one. 

“Mr. Mazzy. Louis Koren, pastor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
Parish. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company control that one ? 

“Mr. Mazry. I don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. In your opinion, do you believe that they do? 

“Mr, Mazgey. In my opinion, the Kohler Co. has great influence over 
the church, over the bar, and over the medical association in Sheboy- 
gan. 

“Senator Curtis. Then, are you stating that is or isn’t your opinion 
that the company controls this last clergyman mentioned ? 

“Mr. Mazery. I don’t know specifically. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, read the next one. 

“Mr. Mazzy. Charles J. New, pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, She- 
boygan Falls. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, does the Kohler Co. control that one? 

“Mr. Mazrey. I don’t know; I think that they influence many. 

“Senator Curtis. You think that they influence that one? 


“Mr. Mazzy. The Kohler Co. influences everything in Sheboygan 
County. 


right, is it your opinion that they control this 
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“Senator Curtis. Well now, a bit ago you said the company con- 
trolled some of these, and now it is your opinion that this one, this 
one last read is one that they control ? 

“Mr. Mazer. I don’t know; it is possible they do. 

“Senator Curtis. It is possible? 

“Mr. Mazey. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you make that charge, that there is a possi- 
bility that the Kohler Co. does? 

“Mr. Mazer. It is a possibility they control every one of these 
churches. 

“Senator Curtis. In order to do that, that would seriously reflect 
upon the character of those clergymen, wouldn’t it? 

“Mr. Mazey. I think it does, yes. 

“Senator Curtis. All right, now read the next one. 

“Mr. Mazer. John A. Risch, pastor of St. John Evangelist Parish, 
Kohler. 

“Senator Curtis. Does the company control that priest ? 

“Mr. Mazey. Well, I have no specific proof, but anything that is 
existing in the Kohler Village, they control. They handle or they are 
really the biggest landlord of the community, and I imagine they 
picked the parish ministers in this case” (pp. 8916-8918). 

After being asked if the remaining priests on the list were con- 
trolled by the Kohler Co. and giving the same stock answer that he 
didnt’ know, Mazey further declared in a burst of candor: 

“* * * T believe that the company influences all of the churches in 
Sheboygan County. 

“Senator Curtis. In the whole county ? 
“Mr. Mazer. Yes.” 


* * * * * * * 


“Senator Curtis. Before we started to go over that list one by one, 
you made the flat statement that the company controlled some of those 
clergymen. Isthat still your statement ? 

“Mr. Mazery. I said that in my opinion the company controlled the 
clergy of Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, and Kohler Village—in my 
opinion. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you mean by that they are not men of integrity ? 
6 “Mr. Mazry. If they are controlled by the Kohler Co., they couldn’t 

e. 

“Senator Curtis. Which ones are you referring to that could not be 
men of integrity? 

“Mr. Mazry. I said that in my opinion—— 

“Senator Curtis. I know what you said. I am talking about which 
individuals are you saying are not men of integrity? 

“Mr. Mazer. All of them” (pp. 8919-8920). 

Thus, respected citizens of Wisieaba- shashie of the clergy and 


os laa been traduced by the No. 2 boss of the International 


VI. THE UAW’S PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION 


The UAW does not, of course, find it necessary to resort to violence 
if the struck employer denies all work to all employees by yieldin 
to the union bosses’ demands that their labor monopoly be recognize 
by shutting down the plant for the duration of the strike, for this, as 
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the chairman observed at one point in the record, “means complete 
surrender.” But when the employer remains open ‘and the employees 
show an inclination to continue w orking, as during the Kohler strike, 
violence follows perforce. This is no accident. In such cases, the 
UAW leaders arrogate unto themselves the right physically to pre- 

vent by such unlawful means as mass picketing and violence both em- 
ployer s and employees from doing what they have a lawful right to do. 

‘hus Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of the UAW, responded, “I 
do,” when asked by the chief counsel, “And do you feel that they 
(strikers) have a right to protect, | their jobs _ by physically stopping 
those who want to go to their jobs?” (pp. 9057-9058). Mazey further 
declared that “No one has a right to scab despite the law” (p. 8980). 

This then is the UAW philosophy in action—documented out of the 
mouth of one of its most candid advocates. This view holds that the 
union, acting through its elected leaders, is a supergovernment of men 
and not of laws. As such, it not only enjoys sovereign immunity 
from the laws of the land which apply to ordinary citizens but it also 
possesses extraordinary lawmaking a which, in its sphere of 
influence, are supreme to the laws of lesser governments; that when 


the union has spoken on a majority vote basis on a subject within its 
field of competency (e.g., who shall join or who shall strike), this 
decision has the force of law and is therefore binding on all citizens 
of the land; and, hence, when someone breaks this “law” (e.g., a 
nonstriker), he acquires an “outlaw” or second-class citizenship status, 
forfeits the protections accorded good citizens, and, in the fashion 
of governments and men, is a proper subject of punishment and 


retribution for his “crime. 

Emil Mazey made it clear that, in his book, nonstrikers were not 
ordinary criminals. To him, they were guilty of the most heinous of 
all crimes against constituted government—treachery ; they were trai- 
tors; and he denounced them thusly: 

“The people who have returned to work are traitors to our cause. 
They have joined the ranks of the enemy, and they ought to be treated 
as such” (p. 9000). 

Senator Mundt took exception to this statement by Mazey: 

“Now let us take one of these men. He has a job, and a family, 
and a career of experience working in the plant. If he goes to work 
or if he went to work during that strike, do you consider him a 
traitor?” 

Mazey said “yes” because, he asserted, if a majority of employees 
in a plant vote to strike, it is the same as if the C ongress of the United 
States voted to go to war. 

The chairman apparently could not allow such an arrogant and 
patently false analogy go unchallenged. He reminded Mazey that: 
“We are not talking about war. We are talking about the right of an 
individual to make a decision to follow a livelihood for himself or his 
family” (p. 9064). Nor would the chairman concede there was, as 
Mazey insisted, “a great deal of similarity.” He put the matter, but 
perhaps not Mazey, in proper perspective when he told Mazey that: 

“T do not think so. I think a man who has a job who wants to go to 
work, should have the right. I think you should have the right to 
strike and you should have the right to put those pickets out there 
* * * but you do not have any right to mass them in front of the 
gate where a man who wants to go to work cannot get in” (p. 9064). 
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President Walter Reuther is more precise with language than 
Mazey, his second-in-command, but he is also less candid. However, 
the record shows his doubletalk reduces to essentially the same thing. 
Senator Goldwater wanted to know if Reuther agreed with the above- 
quoted Mazey theory that: 

“The people who have returned to work are traitors to our cause. 
They have joined the ranks of the enemy * * *. During the war 
(when they joined the ranks of the enemy) they were shot, when 
convicted.’ 

Reuther declined this offer to repudiate the Mazey doctrine. In- 
stead, he resorted to the customary evasion which characterized his en- 
tire performance before the committee : 

“Well, I would choose my words much more carefully than Mr. 
Mazey did. I think that his words are very descriptive, but I would 
think that they were not chosen too carefully” (p. 10047). 

When pressed hard by Senator Goldwater for an answer, Reuther 
finally said that he would “describe this fellow” in these words: 

“T think he is not the kind of person who helped build America. I 
think he is not the kind of person who helped make social progress in 
America, to make America strong” (p. 10048). 

Robert Burkhart, the UAW’s chief propagandist who was “in gen- 
eral charge of the situation” at Kohler (p. 8625) further articulated 
this philosophy. Although he insisted that, of course, he was “not 
a viclent person” (p. 8633), his utterances do not bear him out. In 
one of his speeches to the Kohler workers (later broadcast in Sheboy- 
gan), he characterized nonstrikers as “germs which would pollute our 
(union) solidarity” (p. 8640) and went on to say that: 

“These ‘germs’ are the ones who are prolonging this strike, and 
anything that happens to those people will—and I am not saying 
this as any plea to violence against them in any sense of the word— 
but anything that happens to them as being accursed from now on out, 
if I can use such a term as that, certainly they have got to live with it. 
They have made their bed and they have got to lie in it. 

“Now, we know who they are. We have taken pictures of them. 
We have taken down the license plate numbers, we have made notes 
of what their names are, and just like anything else in life, every ac- 
tion has a reaction. You cannot do anything in this life but that 
something happens in consequence for your actions and those people 
should not go without those consequences” [italic supplied] (p. 8644). 

Burkhart apparently decided to leave as little as possible to the 
imagination of his listeners. He pointed out that back in his home- 
town of Toledo, Ohio: 

“It isn’t necessary to have a picket line around the plant, not 35 
pickets, not 6 pickets. We usually station one or two guys out there 
and sometimes, as I said before on other occasions, we merely put a 
sign on the gate. I predict to you that the time is coming in Sheboy- 
gan County, after these people learn the lesson they have coming to 
them, that it will no longer be necessary for us to five large picket 
lines, either. ‘They will have learned their lesson and will have learned 
it well” (p. 8645). 

When interrogated by Senator Mundt about these ominous and in- 
flammatory words, Burkhart protested that he was referring only to the 
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“lesson” which social ostracism would teach the nonstrikers. He did 
not expressly say, he needlessly pointed out, that violence should be 
used against the nonstrikers. 

However, as the speech continued, Burkhart exhorted his audience 
to keep after the nonstrikers, especially by calling them on the phone 
and using “expressive language.” ee for the record, he ad- 
vised against threatening or coercing anybody “or anything like that,” 
he went on to say: 

“Tet’s do everything we can to keep them away from the plant 
before they get to the picket line. As for the smaller number of them 
who would have even courage enough—and I hate to use a decent word 
like ‘courage’ in this respect—to come to the picket lines in spite of the 
fact that they know the picket lines will be fully manned—as for them, 
they are going to have to take their chances when they get there” 

8646). 

P evichart'e speech, despite the careful qualifications, was not only a 
clear incitement to violence, insofar as it was addressed to an audience 
of strikers; it was also in itself a clear threat of violence to the non- 
strikers. There can scarcely be any doubt, since it was broadcast by 
radio, that it was heard by many nonstrikers and that the word got 
around even more. Burkhart’s speech constitutes proof, therefore, 
not only of the international’s responsibility for the unlawful obstruc- 
tion, but also of its participation therein. It also tends to fix inter- 
national responsibility for the demonstrations at the homes of non- 
strikers, for the vicious vexation of the “telephone campaign,” and for 
all the other persecution of nonstrikers and their families. 

(A) The “germs,” “traitors,” and “enemies of progress” 

There were more than a thousand Kohler workers whose only crime 
was that they wanted to continue doing what they had been doing for 
a long time before the UA W’s new brand of law and morality came 
to Sheboygan—viz, report to work at the plant. The record contains 
affidavits attesting to more than 800 specific acts of violence and 
vandalism visited upon these nonstrikers or their families. Nor were 
these assaults and atrocities the result of mere “strained emotions,” as 
the UAW officials tried to make the committee believe. Instead, they 
were deliberately planned and professionally executed. But such 
treatment is no more than the due to these outlaws who, according to 
the UAW thinking expressed by Burkhart, Mazey, and Reuther are 
“oerms,” “traitors,” and “enemies of progress.” 

The entire list of these outrages against the persons and dignity of 
these law-abiding Americans is too long and sordid to recite here. 
However, a dozen or 50 examples will suffice to show the moral de- 
generation of their persecutors: 

1. John Elsesser is a case in point. A Kohler employee since 1950, 
Elsesser refused to join either the UAW or its strike and returned to 
work as soon as the mass pickets were removed. His testimony before 
the committee was as follows: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Now, during that period of time when you came 
back to work, did you receive telephone calls? * * * 

“Mr. Exsesser. Yes, sir, I did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What kind of telephone calls did you get? 

“Mr. Exsesser. Just regular ordinary telephone calls. They called 
me scab and dirty names and things like that. 
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“Mr. Kennepy. Were they continuous? Did you get a lot of them? 

“Mr. Exsesser. Intermittent, day in and day out, and in the course 
of the evening, 11 o’clock or 3 o’clock in the morning, just so I would 
be awake most of the evening. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Now, aire 26, 1955, had you planned to go out 
to a movie? 

“Mr. Exsesser. I did. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you go out to your car? 

“Mr. Exsesser. Yes, sir. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. And did you notice there was something wrong? 

“Mr. Exsesser. It wouldn’t start. 

“Mr. Kennepy. So what did you do? 

“Mr. Exsesser. So my wife got out of the car and she went into 
the house—I believe it was for a flashlight—if my memory serves me 
right—and in the meantime the car started. 

“So I pulled the car ahead to the picket fence so my wife could get 
in better and she was out and as she was going to get in the door there 
was an explosion in the rear end of the car. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. What happened ? 

“Mr. Exsesser. Well, the explosion occurred and she held her ears, 
and she screamed, and I thought there was something under the hood ; 
and I couldn’t tell from where the sound was coming from; and she 
screamed and held her ears and she said, ‘I have a broken eardrum.’ 
I imagine she had a pain in the ear. 

“We called the police and they came over to investigate and found 
several fuses in the rear. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did they determine what had caused the explosion ? 

“Mr. Exsesser. They determined it was dynamite. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. So the dynamite—if you hadn’t moved the car for- 
ward—would have gone off right undernearth the car? 

“Mr. Exsesser. Yes, sir” (pp. 8675-8676). 

Elsesser also had his car ant home paint-bombed, and gave the fol- 
lowing account of an assault upon him in the neighborhood tarven : 

“Mr. Exsesser. * * * There were two of us went into this particu- 
lar tavern, a friend and myself, and I believe we were the only Kohler 
workers in there. We were at the bar 10 or 15 minutes, and there was 
another fellow in there, and I know him but I just can’t think of his 
name. 

“And he kept calling us ‘scab’ and ‘scab’ and different names, and we 
never paid any attention to him and we just ignored him. After about 
15 or 20 minutes, Roger Bliss and Roger Fredericks, local union boys 
came, and about six other fellows behind them. 

“They came in and harassed us and called us names. We paid no 
attention to them, and they started kicking. They kicked me two or 
three times, and I went back to the bar and put my elbows on the bar, 
so I figured, if they did come to me, I would be prepared. 

“So the other fellow turns his back to him. Roger Fredericks, he 
came from the rear and kicked him as hard as he could from the rear. 

“T said to the man at the bar, ‘Why do you let this go on? Why 
don’t you call the police?’ He said, ‘It is no concern of mine. Do you 
want to call the police?’ And I said, ‘No, I will call my wife.’ And 
I figured that way we would call the police. And this bunch of fellows 
got in front of the telephone, and said, ‘What do you want to do?’ 
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“T said, ‘I want to call my wife.’ But really I wanted to call the 
police and I figured that was the only way I could get through. The 
started kicking me in the groin, and kneeing me in the groin, and 
went back to the bar again, and I gave the bartender a dime and 
asked him whether he would call a taxi for me, and he said, ‘Yes,’ he 
would call me a taxi, and asked, ‘Do you want to leave?’ And they 
wouldn’t let us out the door again. 

“So we did worm our way out of there, and there were three or four 
people ahead of me, and I gave this one fellow a shove, and he 
went halfway through, and he finished up and as soon as he was 
through, I got behind him and in a cab and drove about two blocks 
and I came back, and I walked back and took my car—and it was 
across the street—and I went down to the police department and 
reported it. 

‘I served a warrant on Roger Bliss and Roger Fredericks, and I 
believe they picked them up” (pp. 8679-8680). 

Although Bliss and Fredericks were picked up, according to Mr. 
Elsesser, they were released on bail and after several adjournments of 
the case he dropped the charges. 

2. Gilbert Moede had worked for Kohler since 1926. He was not in 
favor of the UAW, he said, and would obviously have not understood 
why he should be considered a “traitor” or “enemy of progress” be- 
cause he wanted to continue doing the thing he knew best. The chair- 
man asked Moede: “Do you feel you are fighting for your rights just 
as much as the union men claim they are fighting for theirs?” Moede 
answered : 

“Well, here is the Constitution * * *. It gives me the right to earn 
my living. If I can’t work, how am I going to exist?” 

The chairman understood and agreed. . He said, “I think it is one 
of the highest civil rights we have, the right to work” (p. 8723). For 
exercising one of his “highest civil rights,” Moede was also brought 
to account, as shown by the following colloquy : 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any telephone calls? 

“Mr. Morne. I have no telephone. But I had threats on the streets 
and other things. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you find some vandalism in connection with 
your cottage ? 

“Mr. Morpg. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell what happened ? 

“Mr. Morne, Well, my folks live in Oshkosh, and at Christmas 
morning I went up to Oshkosh to see my dad, and then I also went 
up to the cottage, na by the cottage—my wife’s brother died in 
the first war, so at Christmastime and holidays we always put a bou- 
quet or something on it. 

“T went up there and I attended the cemetery first, and then I went 
over to the cottage and I opened up the boathouse. Then I went up 
to the cottage. I was going to open up and I thought, ‘Oh, I must 
have forgotten and left the door open.’ So I looked in and then I 
see there was a mess. Then I looked from one room to the other. I 
have pictures here to show it. * * * 

“Then I went up to Detrich and he called up the sheriff's 
department. 
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“He called up the sheriff’s department and the sheriff’s department 
came out, not the sheriff but his undersheriff. Then in the meantime, 
while he was coming, then I went to the boathouse with Fred Detrich 
and there we see that all the boats, motors, and everything else, was 
damaged. 

“Then the sheriff came, one of his deputies on the undersheriff, and 
then when he saw all the damage, and acid thrown on the Bible— 
and at that time we didn’t know it but last year when we went up 
there and we was going to take some of these flags and put on my 
brother-in-law’s grave, I see that they even threw the acid right on 
those, too” (pp. 8724-8725). 

3. Dale Oosdyk had worked at Kohler for 12 years and refused to 

join the UAW because he didn’t like the “tactics the UAW was using 
to try to influence people to sign up” (p. 8410). By non-UAW stand- 
ards Oosdyk would not be considered a “traitor”; deed, some would 
call him a patriot. He had served on active duty with the Navy for 
4 years during World War ITI and is now a captain in the Army Re- 
serve. Captain Oosdyk told the committee what happened to him 
one night when he tried to infiltrate the “enemy” lines around the 
olant. 
“Well, I went to the plant late Sunday evening, because my brother 
had told me they were going to pull the plug and no one would get 
into the plant the next morning; so, I managed to get into the plant 
that Sunday evening, Normally, I did not start work until 6:30 in 
the morning, but I was told I would not be able to get in. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Then you had a meeting of the National Guard 
Monday night? 

“Mr. OospyxK. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. You sneaked out their back field ? 

“Mr. Oospyx. That is correct. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How many others were with you ? 

“Mr. Oospyx. Four others. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. You were caught? 

“Mr. OospyK. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Will you tell what happened ? 

“Mr. OospyK. Well, while we were going through the field, it was 
dark, and somebody spotted some of the pickets lying in the field and 
they started to chase us and we ran and we came to a snow fence, and 
we separated and I jumped over this snow fence. 

“Tt was quite muddy. This was in April of 1954, and it slowed 
me down, and I noticed some more pickets in front of me, and I 
turned and I almost ran right into them. One of them jumped on 
my back and about that time there were at least three or four more 
there and some of them kicked me in the back and on the side, and 
two of them picked me up by the arms. One picket was very small, 
and he hit me on my left temple while the other two were holding 
me, and at that time they swore at me and called me names and that 
I ought to be killed for trying to go to work. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did they do to you then ? 

“Mr. OospyK. They dragged me back to what the union calls the 
soup kitchen, which was a good half mile from where I was caught on 
company property. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What happened there? 
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“Mr. Oosprx. Before I got there, they had sent a runner back to let 
them know that they caught a scab, and, before I got back to the 
soup kitchen, which was a good half mile from where I was caught, 
we got out of the field. This was Mr, Frank Sahorske from the union 
and some other union members waiting to escort me into the soup 
kitchen. At this point I told them I had lost some money and I would 
like to go back, first, to look for it, but they refused to let me go 
back, * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How long were you kept at the soup kitchen ? 

“Mr. OospyK. I would say 45 minutes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did they threaten you at the soup kitchen ? 

“Mr. Oospyx. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did they say to you? * * * 

“Mr. Oospyx. I tried to use the phone, and they told me to sit 
down. Every time I got up to use the phone, they grabbed me and 
threw me down on the chair. Right after they kept me seated on the 
chair, they put a card in front of me and told me to put my name and 
my clock number on the card and where I worked. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. They tried to sign you up with the union? 

“Mr. Oospyx. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who was present? 

“Mr. Oospyx. At the time I did not know them, but it was Donald 
Rand, who was the one who took me by the arm first. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who is Donald Rand 

“Mr. Oospyx. He is a representative of the VAW-CIO. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Was he doing some of this, and was he one of those 
who were yelling at you? 

“Mr. OospyK. Yes, he was; and he was the one that took hold of 
my arm and slung me down to the chair. Later on, after I knew it 
was useless to try to get out, he said over the public address system 
that scab hunting was good and they should get some more fellows 
to go, and go out and look for some more scabs. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who else, besides this man was there? 

“Mr. OospyK. Well, there were quite a few people there. The next 
person who talked to me was Jess Ferrazza. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What did he do? 

“Mr. Oospyx. He was a union representative, too, and he came 
up, and he was very polite when he came up, and he took me over 
in the corner and he told the rest of them to leave me alone, and he 
wanted to talk to me. He told me it was a good thing I was not in 
Detroit, because I would have been killed for trying to go to working 
during a strike. I told him that at that time I thought we had our 
rights to go to work. The law stated that if you did not belong to 
the union and if the doors were open for work, you could go to work. 
That is what I had planned on doing. Then Mr. Bower came in. * * * 
ae Kennepy. Then Art Bower came, and what did he do to 
you 

“Mr. Oospyx. Well, knowing him, personally, he took me on the 
side and he told me I was a damn fool for trying to come to work, and 
that I should know better, and he would take my picture and they 
would paste it up all over the country, showing the people that I was 
a scab, and trying to get back to work while the company was on 
strike. He said if I did get back into the plant, and they did settle 
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the strike, he said somebody is sure to get you and they are going to 
drop aram on your head. * * * 

Mtr. Kennepy. How were you treated after that? Did they mis- 
treat you some more? 

“Mr. Oospyx. After that time, Mr. Bower told me he would take me 
home, so I would not get beat up any worse” (pp. 8410-8414). 

4. Willard Van Ouwerkerk was a man over 50 years old, was 5 feet 
6 inches tall, and weighed 125 pounds. One night during the strike, 
he and his wife went to a neighborhood tavern, where he was accosted 
by a woman who identified herself as Mrs. Robert Burkhart. She 
asked why he did not want to join the union. When Van Ouwerkerk 
indicated that he wished to continue working, she said, according to 
his testimony, “Well I will call somebody.” He gave the committee 
the following account of his experience: 

“TI didn’t want to get into anything. Then as I got off the stool, 
somebody hit me from behind, in the back of the head. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. You were knocked down then ? 

“Mr. Van Ouwerkerk. I was knocked unconscious. I was on the 
floor. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Afterward, was it related to you as to what hap- 
pened when you were knocked down to the floor? * * * 

“Mr. OuwERKERK. Well, they told me that this person had worked 
on me with his feet on my back. * * * é 

“Mr. Kennepy. Once you were knocked to the ground from behind, 
the man then began to kick you, is that right ? 

“Mr. Van Ouwerxkerk. Thatisright. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How many ribs did you find were broken ? 

“Mr. Van Ouwerkerk. It was either three or four. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Were you beaten in any other place? 

“Mr. Van OuwerKkerk. Well, I had a punctured lung, and then I 
contracted pneumonia from that lung. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How long were you in the hospital ? 

“Mr. Van OuwWERKERK. Lites in there some 20-odd days. I think 
it was22. * * * 

“Mr, Kennepy. Now, subsequently, charges were brought against 
this man ? 

“Mr. Van OuwerKerkK. They were. 

“Mr, Kennepy. And that was found to be Mr. William Vinson? 

“Mr. Van Ouwerscerk. That is right. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And he is an international organizer for the VAW ? 

“Mr. Van Ouwerkersk. That is right” (pp. 8868-8870). 

Vinson, who was defended by UAW attorneys, was subsequently 
found guilty and sentenced to 2 years in jail, of which he served 13 
months. Although he did not deny his attack on Van Ouwerkerk, he 
insisted he he got a raw deal in his trial: “My position,” he declared, 
“is I think I got a very unfair and unjust trial on the sentence side 
of it” (p. 8876). Vinson testified that at the time he assaulted Van 
Ouwerkerk, he was 27 years old, was 6 feet 3 inches tall and weighed 
about 230.” Vinson’s reason for this assault was as follows: 

“I came out of the restroom and as I came out of the restrooom I 
heard somebody say, ‘Let’s get the hell out of here; there is too many 
union people here.’ So I lost my temper and I hit him” (p. 8876). 
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While the UAW leadership professed opposition to the wholesale 
violence and vandalism, they made no effort to prevent such action. 
In fact the UAW condoned and approved such conduct by paying 
the legal fees, fines, and court costs arising therefrom. For example, 
Vinson, who admitted he “was arrested about four times,” declared 
that all his fines and court costs were paid, not by him, but by the 
UAW. In addition thereto, Mazey told the committee: 

“* * * while Bill Vinson was in jail, we gave his wife $50 a week, 
the local union gave, local 212, which happens to be my local, Senator, 
a local that I organized, also gave his wife $50 a week, and the way 
the matter was handled, the international union gave her a check of 
$100 a week, and every 3 months the local would reimburse the inter- 
national union for its share of this obligation. 

“Senator Gotpwater. Do you think that is a proper expenditure 
of union dues money ? 

“Mr. Mazry. Yes, I do,sir * * *” (p. 8955). 

Although Walter Reuther’s vocal condemnation of Vinson was 
predictably vigorous, he still managed to make the UA W’s compen- 
sation seem but a humane act: 

“T think Mr. Vincent (Vinson) hurt our union no end. I for not 
1 second will defend what he did, because I think he was wrong. He 
was punished. He should have been punished. Things that we did 
[were] to help his family. His family didn’t make the mistake. I 
did not think they should be punished” (pp. 10007-10008). 

Mr. Reuther, in his testimony before the committee, deplored the 
use of “finks” by employers during the early days of union organiza- 
tion. In fact, he attempted to make a martyr of himself by repeatedly 
recounting the rough treatment he once allegedly received at the 
hands of paid strikebreakers. However, sympathy for Reuther tends 
to wane when we examine the record with respect to the strong-arm 
activities of John Gunaca, one of his paid goons. 

5. William Bersch, Jr., testified under oath to Gunaca’s brutal as- 
sault upon him and his father. Bersch, Jr., had joined the UAW 
but did not support the strike. After the mass picketing ended he 
returned to his job at Kohler, as well as working part time in a gaso- 
line station. Herewith are portions of his testimony: 

“Mr. Kennepy. Could you tell us what happened at approximately 
9:30 or 9:25 on the evening of July 4? 

“Mr. Berscu. I was working there [service station], and my 
father was there. He came over. He just lived across the street. 
He came over to see what I was doing. The next day we were going 
to go fishing. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. At that time, did an automobile draw up? 

“Mr. Brerscu. Yes; a 1953 Buick pulled up in back of the wash 
rack of the station, while I was working at the pumps. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What happened then? 

“Mr. Brerscu. Well, when I got finished at the pumps, I went over 
to see what he wanted, and it was a fellow by the name of Nick. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Nick Vrekovic,’ is that right? 

“Mr. Berson. I think it is. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And you had known him before? 


* Vrekovic is now serving a 6-month jail sentence for his part in this incident. 
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“Mr. Brerscu. I had known him approximately 5 or 6 years ago. 
a *& * 

“Mr. Kennepy. He was a member of the UAW and supported the 
strike? 

“Mr. Berson. Yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. What words did you have with him at that time? 

“Mr. Berscu. I went over to find out what he wanted, and I told 
him I just didn’t have time. It was 9:30 in the evening already and 
I couldn’t get to it. After that, then he said, ‘Well, I heard you are 
scabbing at the Kohler.’ 

“T said, ‘I didn’t call it scabbing. I am making a living for my 
family.’ 

“Well, then he went back to have his brakes checked, and I said 
I couldn’t do it. He got pretty rough, so I just turned around and 
walked away and I went back into the office of the station. I picked 
up the telephone—— 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who were you going to call on the telephone? 

“Mr. Berscu. I was going to call the sheriff’s department. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. And the words between yourself and Vrekovic 
had been such that you felt it necessary ? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes. He got pretty—I wouldn’t know the words 
to use, but farther than an ordinary customer does. *.* * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How many people were in the car? 

“Mr. Berscu. There was three people in the car. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And Vreckovie was driving the automobile? 

“Mr. Berscu. Vrekovie was driving. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. You went back in and picked up the telephone 
to make a call? 

“Mr. Berscu. As I picked up the telephone, a fellow came in on 
the left side of me and put his hand between the telephone and re- 
ceiver and broke the wire right off the receiver, and at the same time 
he hit me on the left side of my face and knocked me across the floor 
about 5 or 6 feet against a steel safe that was in the corner. 

“Mr. Kennepy. This was not Vrekovic? 

“Mr. Berscn. This was not Vrekovic. 

“Mr, Kennepy. It was one of the other two men? 

“Mr. Buerscu. Yes. 

“T was down and he trampled on me a little bit, and at the same 
time my father seen that and he came in the office, and then they 
jumped him. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Had he gotten a small children’s baseball bat out 
of the automobile ? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes; it was a baseball bat in one of the cars that were 
inthe station. He picked that up. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. How old was your father at that time? 

“Mr. Berscn. At that time he was 65. 

“Mr. Kennepy. He came into the station to try to assist you? What 
happened then? 

“Mr. Berson. They then jumped on him and beat him up while I 
was down. I don’t know what they hit him with. He got hit in the 
head and broke a vertebra. 

. Mr. Kennepy. Were you conscious or unconscious during this 
time? 
52749—¢0—pt. 216 
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“Mr. Berscu. Well, I just remember coming to. I must have been 
unconscious fora short time. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Do you know whether there was one or two men 
that attacked your father? 

“Mr. Berscu. I don’t know. I was down at that time, and when I 
got up, they were gone already. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And you don’t know if Vrckovic was one of those? 

“Mr. Berscu. No; I don’t. 

“Mr. Kennepy. You don’t know what happened as far as your 
father was concerned or who hit him? 

“Mr. Berscu. No; I don’t. 

“Mr. Kennepy. All you know is he was knocked down ? 

“Mr. Berscu. He was knocked down. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. And the car drove away. Were you able to iden- 
tify either of the other two men? 

“Mr. Berscn. Yes; I got a good look at the man on the outside, 
the right-hand side of the car, as I was waiting on customers, when 
they were waiting. 

“Mr. Kennepy. And were you shown some pictures? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes; I wasshown some pictures. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Were you able to pick out from those pictures the 
man who was sitting on the outside of the automobile? 

“Mr. Berscn. Yes; I was. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Who did you identify him as? 

“Mr. Berscu. John Gunaca. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. Which one was he of those that participated in the 
brawl or beating * * *? Ishethe onethat hit vost 

“Mr. Berscu. He is the onethat hit me; yes. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. And then trampled on you? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes. * * * 

“Mr. Kennepy. What about your father? They broke his verte- 
bra, but did he have to go to the hospital ? 

“Mr. Berscu. Yes. 

“Mr. Kennepy. When did he goto the hospital ? 

“Mr. Berscu. He went that same night” (pp. 9076-9079). 

Bersch informed the committee that his father was in the hospital 
for 18 days as a result of the beating, and subsequently returned seven 
times due to further complications. The senior Bersch never fully 
recovered his health to the day of his death some 16 months later. 

The direct testimony of Gunaca shed little or no light on the alleged 
assaults upon Bersch and his father. This was so because at the time 
he was under indictment from Sheboygan County, Wis., and his at- 
torney, Charles Marston from Detroit, requested that “questions which 
pertained to the matter of the indictment be not asked of his witness.” 
This request was granted by the Chair. 

The indictment reads: 

“Count 1, that on the 4th day of July A.D. 1954 at the city of She- 
boygan Falls, in said county, said John Gunaca, also known as John 
Prico, John Ballerino, and John Moreski, did unlawfully, willfully, 
and feloniously assault another, to wit, William Bersch, Jr., with in- 
tent to do great bodily harm, contrary to section 341 of the statutes and 
against the peace and dignity of the State. 
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“Count 2, that on the 4th day of July A.D. 1954, in the city of She- 
boygan Falls, in said county, the said ‘John Gunaca and so forth,’ did 
unlawfully, willfully, and feloniously assaut another, to wit, William 
Bersch, Sr., with intent to do great bodily harm” (p. 9113). 

Gunaca, who had gone back to Michigan after a assault on the 
Bersches, was finally extradited to Wisconsin in the latter part of 1958, 
where he was convicted and sentenced to a prison term of 3 years. 
However, his case has not yet come to trial. 

The fact that the UAW was subsidizing and protecting Gunaca and 
his family, was probed by Senator Goldwater: 

“Senator Gotpwarter. I might ask this of the counsel : Who is paying 
for your services? 

“Mr. Marston. Mr. Chairman, this is something, I think, that ought 
to be within the area of privilege between client 

“Senator Gotpwater. Then I will not ask the counsel. I will ask 
the witness. Are you paying counsel ? 

“Mr. Gunaca. No, Soudee Goldwater; I am not. 

“Senator Gotpwater. Who is paying the counsel ? 

“Mr. Gunaca. As far as I know, my local union is. 

Bhs on GotpwaTerR. You know the local union is paying him, do 
you not 

“Mr. Gunaca. I assume they are, because I am not. 

“Senator Gotpwater. How long has the union been paying your 
counsel ? 
ie Guwaca. Mr. Marston happens to be a legal adviser for our 
ocal. 

“Senator Gotpwater. Is Mr. Marston’s firm permanently retained 
as counsel for local 212? 

“Mr. Gunaca. That is the way I understand it, sir” (p. 9132). 

6. Mrs. Alice Tracy did not join the UAW or the strike. She was 
and had been for 31 years a widow and, as a Kohler worker, able, 
without Federal or other aid, to raise four children. She was injured 
when she tried to cross the UA W’s mass oe line and thereafter re- 
ceived many telephone calls, “all the filthy names you could lay your 
tongue to” (p. 8386-8393). But then she was not, in Reuther’s words, 
one who had “helped to make social progress in America.” 

7. Harold N. Jacobs was another of the traitors tothe UAW. He 
testified that for 2614 years his treatment by the Kohler Co. had been 
“very good,” but no different from that accorded other ny a pr: 
that the had “every reason to go back to work, and none at all to stay 
out”; that “I have nothing to offer but my labor. I sell that to them 
and they pay me for it, and I think the agreement is fair” (p. 8389). 
He, like the other nonstrikers, had yet not learned that in the new 
UAW era of enlightment such a backward view is exalting “property 
rights over human rights.” But, like all others, he too could not 
breach the picket line and received his share of the vicious, dirty tele- 
phone campaign. 

8. Carl Yerkman, father of five children, returned to the Kohler 
job he had held for 7 years. Being an enemy of progress in the 
United States, he received the usual treatment of paint bombs, tele- 
phone calls, and rocks thrown at his house. There was not much 
damage to his property rights but his “human rights” were trampled 
upon. He said that he was unable to get his children back to sleep 
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“for about five or six nights after the rock attack” (p. 87601); one 
rock broke window glass into the crib of his youngest child, “a dirty, 
lowdown, sneaky trick” (ibid.). 

9. Robert Hensel was not an enemy of progress at first. He was a 
20-year man at Kohler and a member of the UAW. However, he 
refused to vote for the strike and returned to work when the court 
enjoined the mass pickets, Then, having joined the enemy, he re- 
ceived the enemy treatment: nasty telephone calls, mob demonstra- 
tions in front of his home, paint bombing, and acid spraying (pp. 
8751-8753). 

10. Peter Breu, a nonjoiner, returned to work when it was safe to 
do so. His reward: home demonstration by a howling mob of 400 
and paint bombs (p. 8779). 

11. Mrs. Ole 7. Pladsm’s crime was that she was the wife of a 20- 
year man who returned to work at Kohler when the pickets dispersed, 

Ter home, and four children were the targets of paint bombs and vile 
telephone calls (p. 8644). 

12. Mrs. Arleigh Gasse’s case and punishment were novel. She was 
the wife of a farmer and took a job at Kohler during harvest time. 
She said, “They put a good-sized bolt in a cornstalk” and “when my 
husband went to chop, it ruined our whole chopper” (p. 8763). 


(B) Those who “helped build America” 

The sneering references by Reuther and his cohorts to loyal, in- 
dustrious American workers, described above, must be recognized for 
the plain distortions of truth and logic which they are. At the same 
time it is necessary that we examine and compare the character of 


those traduced with those who, in Reuther’s opinion, have “helped 


make social progress in America, to make America strong.” In ex- 


cluding the nonstrikers from this latter category, Reuther undoubt- 
edly intended to include himself and his fellow UAW bosses who tried 
in vain to bring a new age of enlightenment to Sheboygan. 

1. Jess Ferrazza, administrative assistant to Emil Mazey, was no 
doubt on Reuther’s list of those who made “social progress in 
America.” He was also one of the “outsiders” imported into Sheboy- 
gan for mass picket line duty. According to the widow Tracy, Fer- 
razza was “standing right in front of me and he was stomping up 
and down like a racer would” and one of his victims was the widow 
Tracy who had some foolish notion of going to work that day (p. 
8388). Congressman Clare Hoffman, of Michigan, a witness before 
the committee, introduced into the record a picture of five pickets 
beating up a nonstriker who was attempting to go to work during 
the UAW strike against the Ford Motor Co. in April of 1941. The 
Congressman identified Ferrazza as one of the assailants and de- 
clared: “That boy has been a member of the UAW, acting under 
orders—and Reuther is in this outfit—and for 16 years he has been 
beating people (p. 9388). 

2. Robert Burkhart’s activities during the Kohler strike have been 
detailed earlier in this report. It was he who coined the term 
“germs” for nonstrikers and exhorted the strikers to teach the back- 
ward citizens of Sheboygan the lessons they needed. He appeared 
to be an articulate advocate of the class struggle theory of unionism, 
which may have resulted from his membership in the Socialist 
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Workers Party, identified in the record as a revolutionary poteny ie 
group which included some of the most notorious Communist leaders 
convicted for subversion under the Smith Act. Although Burkhart 
declared he left the SWP in 1947, when he became a convert to capital- 
ism, A Conger of the Kohler Co. disputed this claim. Conger 
testified : 

“T say to you that I do not believe a word of his testimony—let 
me put it this way: That he may have left the Socialist Workers 
Party, but my dealings wjth him showed very clearly that the Social- 
ist Workers Party had never left him, that his attitude and approach 
to all these situations was the attitude and approach of a confirmed 
Communist, which I believe, whether he is an active party member 
or not today, he still is” (p. 9548). 

The record also shows that as of September 24, 1953, Burkhart and 
a woman who was passed @ff as Mrs. Burkhart, took an apartment 
in Sheboygan. However, the real Mrs. Burkhart was still back in 
Toledo, Ohio, with his >~d her two children. Thus, Burkhart was 
by backgrowad 2=+—‘iaracter well qualified to be called one of those 
who had “helped make America strong.” 

3. William P. Vinson, the 230-pound bully boy who assaulted little 
nonstriker Willard van Ouwerkerk from the rear, with such ferocity 
that he drove some of the latter’s broken ribs into his lungs, was a 
“builder of America,” or as he put it, a “morale builder” at the Kohler 
and “four or five” other UAW strikes. A chief steward at the DAW 
Briggs local in Detroit, Mazey’s “old local,” Vinson admitted he was 
a member of the UAW’s “flying squadron,” elsewhere in the record 
identified as a “goon squad” (p. 8885). He served a 13-month prison 
term for this assault, and as of the time of the writing of this report 
had been arrested and was still awaiting extradition in Michigan 
in connection with the assault on the Bersches. 

4. E'mil Mazey would be the first to claim the title of “progressive 
builder of America.” This report has already described his contempt 
for the nonstrikers and the laws of the United States. It will be re- 
called also how he traduced the character of the judge who presided 
over the jury trial of Vincent’s assault upon Van Ouwerkerk. And 
when Mazey’s assault upon the court for having the temerity to apply 
the law equally to the UAW was criticized by the Sheboygan clergy, 
Mazey denounced the priests as tools of Kohler and “not men of in- 
tegrity” (p. 8920). 

5. John Gunaca was one of the more “progressive” UAW goons to 
show up in the Kohler strike. Like Vinson, Gunaca was a chief 
steward from the Briggs local and a member of the UAW’s “flying 
squadron” (p. 9110). According to William Bersch, Jr., Gunaca ac- 
costed him and his aging father in a filling station and mauled both so 
viciously that the elder Bersch was hospitalized for 18 days and never 
fully recovered his health to the date of his death some 16 months 
later. Gunaca was indicted in two counts, for the alleged assaults 
upon the Bersches, but fled back to Michigan to avoid prosecution. To 
the date of the committee hearing, the Governor of Michigan had re- 
fused to comply with the clear mandate in the Constitution of the 
United States and extradite Gunaca to Wisconsin to stand trial. 

Reuther may believe, if he pleases, that such cheap thugs and dema- 
gogs as Burkhart, Ferraza, Vincent, Gunaca, and Mazey are the real 
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builders of a strong America. America is and was made strong by its 
free institutions of government, its system of free enterprise, and its 
free workers who include the Kohler employees, union member or not. 
But when Reuther represents that only UA officers and members are 
entitled to credit, that only they are “the builders of America,” he must 
not go unchallenged. The record will show that the chief contribu- 
tion of Reuther and his UAW International has been, for 20 years, 
to impose by violent and bloody strikes a reign of terror and mob rule 
upon peaceful citizens, often secured by the corruption of local officers 
of the law, in Sheboygan, Detroit, Flint, and other communities in 
free America. In so doing, he and his associates have not only under- 
mined many of the landmarks of constitutional government but also 
have destroyed both enterprisers and job opportunities. There are, 
in Detroit and elsewhere, many empty and crumbling plants which, 
so long as they stand, will remain monuments to Reuther’s greed and 
destructive brand of “social justice.” 

(C) UAW corruption of public officials 

The committee’s investigation of the Kohler strike was not directed 
to the subject of political spending and influence of unions or man- 
agement groups. That topic was one of the 11 items on the agenda 
a = pe by the committee when it was formed but the only one not 
explored. But the record of the Kohler hearing does contain some 
evidence of how the UAW uses union dues to influence public officials 
in a fashion such as to alarm those who cherish impartial, even-handed 
justice, leaving to the imagination the enormity of the corruption 
which could have been unearthed had the committee investigated fully 
the untold millions of dollars which the UAW alone has spent for 
political purposes. It would be a disservice to the Congress and the 
American citizenry not to devote at least a portion of this report 
to the record vis-a-vis this subject. 

The sheriff of Sheboygan County during the clay-boat riot was 
Theodore Mosch. He stated that this 1954 political campaign cost 
approximately $1,000, of which $300 was contributed by the Kohler 
UAW local and another $200 was from the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee (PAC). In addition, a “farm labor political group” paid 
for at least one political advertisement to further his candidacy. He 
acknowledged: “I have been a friend of labor” (pp. 8487-8489). 

That Sheriff Mosch was a “friend of labor” can be disputed unless 
the term “labor” means, as the UAW seems to think, only the UAW 
and the leaders. The record shows that his law enforcement was di- 
rected mainly against the Kohler Co. and the nonstrikers who were 
violating no law and in support of the UAW which was. He fully 
understood that his oath of office required dispersal of the mass 
pickets and the mob by force if necessary. Instead of doing what was 
his duty, he abdicated to the show of naked force. He did, however, 
make several arrests but expressed regret that he obtained no convic- 
tions. These “several arrests” were all of nonstrikers who were try- 
ing to defend themselves from assaults by the strikers; there were 
no convictions because the court saw through these travesties on 
justice. 

Mayor Ploetz, like Sheriff Mosch, was beholden to the UAW for 
much of his campaign funds and was a good “friend of labor.” Also 
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like Mosch, Ploetz demonstrated this friendship by his refusal to 
enforce the law against the UAW-inspired mob at the riotous clay- 
boat affair. 

Mayor Ploetz, who has assumed full responsibility for policing 
the docks the day the clay was to be unloaded, had been fore- 
warned by the Kohler Co. that certain UAW activity indicated a 
riot and that Kohler expected the law-enforcement officials of Sheboy- 
gan to prevent any “mob or riot interference with the unloading of 
the boat” (pp. 9477-9479). Moreover, the scene at the clay boat 
when Ploetz appeared there clearly indicated the mob intended to 
interfere with the rights of the Kohler Co. and the brothers Buteyne 
to unload the cargo. Yet, Ploetz pretended to the committee that he 
did not know what was obvious to anyone. The chairman expresses 
disbelief; he demanded of Ploetz: “Do you mean to say you were that 
dumb? Are you swearing that?” Finally, when confronted with 
the overwhelming evidence that his actions had been directed mainly 
to aiding the illegal efforts of the UAW to prevent the unloading, in- 
stead of dispersing the mob so that Kohler and the Buteynes could 
go about their lawful business, Ploetz admitted : 

‘I definitely would not allow the clay to be unloaded as long as the 
safety and welfare of the people was in jeopardy. * * * I think the 
obligation was more to protect the human rights than the property 
rights at that particular time” (p. 9436). 

Ploetz’ glib assertion that “human rights are more important than 
“property rights” merits careful attention. What he was really 
saying was that, in his view, only union members have “human rights” 
and that employers and nonunion employees have only “property 
rights.” He was also unwittingly declaring that the UAW, to which 
he was indebted, had a right to deny the human rights of others whom 
the union opposed. Senator Mundt reminded Ploetz that the Buteyne 
brothers and their drivers, who were human beings too, were assaulted 
and a nonstriker had his human head bashed in, and asked Pleotz: 
“Who was threatening the safety and welfare of the people?” (p. 
9443). 

The record is therefore clear that it is the determination of the 
unions to force their own notions of what is “just” upon both em- 

loyers and nonunion employees that causes labor violence and that 
it is the political cowardice of corrups, local law enforcement officials, 
such as Sheriff Mosch and Mayor Pinta, which makes it possible. 
The specious doctrine of “human rights versus property rights” is 
demonstrably false. It postulates that wages cannot be determined 
by the laws of supply and demand in a free market because human 
rights are involved, thus confusing the labor of human beings with 
human beings themselves. In a free society, it is true that human 
beings cannot be bought and sold as a commodity; but it is equally 
true that the labor of human beings must be if they are to remain 
free. The only alternative is to have wages determined, without re- 
gard to the wishes of all workers, through either violent monopolistic 

ractices, such as the Kohler strike violence, or by Government fiat. 

arold Jacobs, one of the nonstrikers, wore no Phi Beta Kappa key 
on his blue shirt, but he obviously saw through the duplicity of the 
New Economics when he told the committee: 
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“T have nothing to offer but my labor. I sell that to them (the 
Kohler Co.) and they pay me for it and I think the agreement is 
fair” (p. 8398). 

J shithe seems to understand what any reasonably competent lawyer 
in America knows, that a property right isalsoa human right. Those 
who mouth the nonsense that there is a difference are more often than 
not, like Reuther and Ploetz, intent upon covering up the fact that 
the big unions and their leaders, like the UAW and Reuther, exercise 
monopolistic power and special privilege in a society which is, in 
theory, dedicated to the eradication of both. 

Earlier in this report we have described the case of John Gunaca, 
who was imported by the UAW into the Kohler strike as a paid 

oon and how he assaulted nonstriker William Bersch and his father 
in July of 1954. The record also shows that Gunaca was indicted by 
the Wisconsin court for the alleged assaults and fled back to the State 
of Michigan to avoid prosecution and that at the date of the hearing, 
almost 4 years later, Gov. G. Mennen Williams had refused to extradite 
Gunaca back to Wisconsin as requested by the Wisconsin authorities 
and as required by the Constitution of the United States. By Janua 
1960, as this report was completed he had been extradited, tzied, 
sentenced and convicted to serve a prison term of 3 years; William P. 
Vinson had been arrested in Michigan for his part in the same beating, 
but was still awating extradition. 

Reuther admitted that Governor Williams had been elected to each 
of his six terms with UAW backing, both money and manpower, but 
denied that any official of the UAW, including himself, had inter- 
vened with the Governor to prevent extradition. However, under 
further examination, he conceded that, while no officer of the union 
had ever asked the Governor to deny extradition, the UAW had paid 
the expenses of the attorney for Gunaca who did so (pp. 10126-10127). 
Reuther denied that the Guvarhas was a political debtor of his and 
insisted that he and the UAW were interested only in a fair trial for 
Gunaca which was impossible in Sheboygan County because of the 
hostility of prospective jurors to the UAW. This excuse is somewhat 
doubtful for two reasons: (1) It contradicted his earlier claim that 
the people of Sheboygan County were predominately pro-UAW and 
anti-Kohler and (2) under the laws of Wisconsin, Gunaca could have 
moved the court for a change of venue to another county upon a 
showing that a fair trial in Sheboygan was unlikely. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it is permissible to infer that a fair trial was 
the one thing Gunaca and the UAW did not want and that Senator 
Curtis was correct when he observed to Reuther that “I contend that 
the administration of justice has been corrupted” (p. 10129). 

The Gwnaca case is not the first one in which Reuther and his UAW 
have received special considerations from Governor Williams of Mich- 
igan. The record shows that in October of 1948, Thomas J. Flynn, 
one of Reuther’s international representatives, was arrested for picket 
line violence, found guilty of the court and sentenced to a term of 18 
months to 4 years. As usual the UAW provided Flynn with paid 
counsel and a full measure of due process. His conviction and sen- 
tence were approved by the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 
which prompted this tirade from August Scholl in the Michigan CIO 
News on April 12, 1951: 
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“Republicans in the legislature stick the knife in labor’s back and 
then those who administer and interpret laws twist the knife. 
“There are indications also that workers cannot expect justice from 
the highest tribunal in Michigan, the State supreme court” (p. 10122). 
Following this usual pattern of union criticism against the courts 
for having the courage to apply the laws equally to the UAW, Gov- 
ernor Williams commuted Flynn’s sentence to a month and a day. 

Senator Curtis asked Reuther to comment on two newspaper ac- 
counts of the Governor’s solicitude. One of them, in the Detroit Free 
Press, dated August 16, 1951, under the headline, “Governor Opens 
Jail for Labor Leader,” reported : 

“UAW worker, Thomas Flynn, was released from prison by clem- 
ency action by Governor Williams. Flynn’s case has been a con- 
troversial issue for 2 years. He was sentenced to serve 18 months to 
4 years for overturning an automobile during a strike August 18, 
1948, at the Nylon Products Co., St. Joseph. 

“Governor Williams commuted the sentence to the time served 
which was only a month and a day” (p. 10124). 

The other dispatch was from the Detroit News of August 17, 1951, 
under the headline, “A Picketline Goon Goes Free and Soapy Pays 
a Political Debt.” After stating, “There never was any doubt of his 
guilt,” it continues: 

“The fact of the matter is that Governor Williams has bowed to the 
demands of his political creditors in the VAW-CIO that he set aside 
the verdict of the court in this case. His action was taken over the 
protest of both the prosecutor and the trial judge. 

“In the words of the prosecutor, he proclaimed a double standard 
of law, one for ordinary people and one for unionists on the picket 
line” (ibid.). 

Reuther admitted that Governor Williams had pardoned Flynn but 
stoutly denied that the Governor was beholden to him for political 
support or that any official of the UAW had ever talked to the former 
about the Flynn case. The record shows that one Nicholas Roth, a 
UAW attorney, accompanied by Emil Mazey, did ask Governor Wil- 
liams to grant executive clemency to Flynn and that the Governor 
did so (p. 10123). 

There are many ways by which corrupt union officials can and do 
corrupt public officials who are charged with the duty to administer 
the laws of the Nation impartially to all citizens. All human ex- 
perience teaches that once the government places its thumb upon the 
scales of justice, the class prefered soon takes on the mantle of gov- 
ernment itself. That is the clear and present danger which Reuther 
and the UAW pose to the State of Michigan and to America. 











APPENDIX C. THE PERFECT CIRCLE STRIKE 


Although it was of comparatively short duration, one of the most 
violent episodes ever recorded by the committee was the UAW strike 
against the Perfect Circle Corp.’s plants in 1955. Continuing its 
investigation of UAW strikes, the committee heard from witnesses 
who framed a pattern of violence, similar in every case and which 
descends upon companies which attempt to continue operations dur- 
yy Deo ski strikes. 

erfect Circle Corp., now almost 75 years old, is a manufacturer 
of piston rings with its four plants in Indiana. Its main factor is 
at Hagerstown, its machinery and sleeve casting plants are at Rich- 
mond; the foundry is at New Castle. 

The company is one which has a history of generally good rela- 
tions with employees, having accepted unionism from the time the 
New Castle UAW local was recognized without an NLRB election 
in 1937, early in the days of the union movement. The wages and 
benefits received by Perfect Circle employees prior to the strike were 
above the average for the industry; in some instances wages ran 20 
to 25 cents per hour higher than competitors. It has always been a 
Perfect Circle policy to grant each employee the right to join any 
union of his choice voluntarily. It has consistently refused to sign 
contracts with any union whereby the company was required to force 
membership on employees as a condition of employment (p. 10260). 
As a result of this policy, company President Prosser stated : 

“Generally speaking, our relations with the local unions have 
been good. * * * The exceptions have been when the international 
has tried to force a union-shop agreement” (p. 10264). 


I. THE ISSUES 


During the first half of 1955 when negotiations began for a new 
contract, the union presented a package to the company which de- 
manded the following: 

1. Twenty-one cents an hour wage increase. 

2. creat supplemental unemployment, retirement, and insurance 
benefits. 

3. Correction of what the union described as “wage inequities.” 

4. A contract requirement calling for compulsory arbitration of 
issues. 

5. A union shop. 

On the first three points, the company was willing to negotiate, but 
remained intransigent on the latter two. 

Mr. Raymond i. Berndt, director of UAW region 3, which in- 


cludes the States of Indiana and Kentucky, charged that the company 
“refused to include a provision for effective arbitration in its con- 
tract and refused repeated offers made by both impartial outsiders 
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and the UAW to arbitrate the issues in dispute and thereby avoid 
or end the strike.” 

Company President Prosser answered as follows: 

“It seems to me that there is a lot of confusion in people’s minds 
about arbitration. We are not opposed to the principle of arbitra- 
tion, but we are opposed to arbitrating principles, and it is not com- 
mon practice at all for companies to arbitrate matters to be included 
in the contract. In this particular case, we could not possibly agree 
to arbitration because the principal issue in dispute was the union 
shop, which, as I mentioned also before, we consider a matter of 
principle, and we would not leave a decision on that up to some third 

arty. 

“After the three unions at Richmond and Hagerstown asked for 
decertification, then we were in a position where 65 to 70 percent 
of the employees were actually working, and a minority group was 
asking us to sign a contract with them in spite of all the emotion, 
tension, and violence and everything that had gone on. 

“So we had no legal obligation to arbitrate those matters. We 
repeatedly asked the union to enter into negotiations for New Castle, 
which they refused to do” (p. 10373). 

Prosser thus reasoned : 

“The strikes were called because the company would not agree to 
include a union-shop clause in the contracts under negotiation. We 
do not think it was for the benefit of the workers that the union 
wanted a union shop. Our wage offer was higher than any in the 
piston ring industry. 

“The wages aid, benefits our employees received were well above 
the average for the industry. Two of our major competitors who 
yranted a union shop years ago offered at the time less employee 

nefits than we and have wage rates that average 20 to 25 cents per 
hour below ours. 

“There was never any question in our minds about the union shop 
being the critical issue of the strike” (p. 10259). 


Il. THE STRIKE VOTE 






A breakoff point was reached, strike votes were taken, culminating 
in the strike on July 25, 1955, in the four plants. In Hagerstown 
there were 728 pene in the bargaining unit, and 131, or 18 percent, 
voted for a strike. In New Castle, there were 259 in the bargaining 
unit and 130, or 50.2 percent, voted to strike. At Richmond machine 
plant, there were 246 in the bargaining unit and 63, or 25.5 percent, 
voted to strike. In the Richmond sleeve-casting plant, there were 89 
in the bargaining unit and 16, or 18 percent, voted to strike. Of 
the Soe of 1,322 employees, 340, or 25.5 percent, voted to strike (p. 
10374). 

Ill. SUPERVISED RIOT PLANS 








As long as a month before the strike, Prosser declared, intimations 
were made that it would be a rough one. He produced three afii- 
davits filed with the NLRB by disenchanted union members who had 
attended prestrike meetings. One deposed that UAW international 
representative William Caldwell had told the meetings that: 
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“* * * we would have plenty of help and no one would go in 
and out of the plant while the strike was on. He said that if anyone 
needed their heads to be bashed in, there would be someone to take 
care of it. He insisted that this was the time that Perfect Circle 
would be brought to its knees and nobody would stop it. He promised 
us that the international union would be behind us with a $2 million 
strike fund to take care of us while we were on strike and no one had 
an excuse for going back to work.” 

He had also told the personnel manager: “If a strike occurs, it will 
be the roughest thing you have ever seen. There will be outside 
people come in, cars will be overturned, and someone will get hurt” 
(p. 10259). 

Another quoted Caldwell as saying that “he would get us out of 
jail if we were put in for knocking heads and there would be plenty 
of money if it was needed” (p. 10266) “and there would be plenty 
of help to keep the plant shut down” (p. 10304); while a third at- 
tributed to Kenny Ammerman, then chairman of the bargaining 
committee, a statement. that the union intended “to bring in thugs to 
do their dirty work” (p. 10265). 

Caldwell’s lawless intention to make a mockery of law and order 
by directing pickets to close the plant at any cost was borne out by 
the sepeaiaohid violence which followed. This flagrant violation 
of law and the injunction which had been obtained was ended only by 
the arrival of National Guard troops sent pursuant to a declaration 
of martial law when it was found that the riot amounted to an insur- 
rection. Even then Caldwell would not agree to peaceful picketing 
unless management only was allowed to enter the plant with produc- 
tion stopped (p. 10355; exhibit 1G). The actions of this man de- 
manded explanation and certain members of the committee insisted 
he be called as a witness. But when the appropriate time to call him 
came, they were informed by Counsel Kennedy that the witness had 
left; he had been dismissed because counsel “didn’t feel he was nec- 
essary” (p. 10362). Such tactics by the chief counsel had previously 
aroused the curiosity of committee members. On several occasions 
during the hearings, the chief counsel communicated with officials of 
the UAW in the manner of a lawyer passing confidential and privi- 
leged communications to his clients. Once during the Kohler strike, 
when the admissions of UAW Representative Donald Rand became 
embarrassing, a note to UAW Attorney Joseph Rauh stated “Rand 
go home.” Later when things seemed to be going better for the union, 
his comment to attorney Rauh was, “How are we doing?” 

The witness called was UAW regional director Berndt, who had 
appeared on some of the violent picket lines, but was not present when 
Caldwell made the prestrike comments, nor was he present for the 
October 5 riot, nor was he present at the Governor’s meeting after this 
riot when Caldwell refused to agree to peaceful picketing unless the 
plant was shut down. He enlightened the committee by stating that 
this didn’t “sound like Caldwell’s type of language.” Caldwell was 
arrested and convicted in iranieigad tact for shafibtode trespass for 
“having thrown objects through the windows of the plant” although 
a circuit court appeal resulted in a hung jury and the case for retrial 
was still pending at the time of the committee hearings (p. 10346). 
In this, as in all other cases of arrests, the UAW provided defense 
attorneys and expenses (p. 10320). 
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Caldwell’s strike plans were circulated throughout Perfect Circle 
plants during the week before the UAW strike day, July 25, 1955. 
On July 22, Paul Bell, 8832 UAW Local President, stated to the per- 
sonnel manager of Perfect Circle, that the union intended to prevent 
all production workers from entering the plant; office and manage- 
ment employees would be permitted to enter (exhibit G). 


IV. THE MOBBING OF HAGERSTOWN 


On July 26, 1955, at approximately 4:40 a.m., the UAW set up two 
groups at the Hagerstown plant entrances. Then a large group of 
strangers, 700 or 800 in number, led by international representatives 
of the union, descended upon Hagerstown, a town of 1,800 popula- 
tion, so that by the time the first shift was to start at 6:15 a.m., the 
streets were full of milling people (p. 10261). When employees 
came down to the street in their automobiles to turn into the parking 
lot, they were stopped immediately by a group in the entrance to the 
plant which would completely surround automobiles, block the en- 
trance, stand up against the front of the cars, attempt to push them 
backwards, tell the drivers they could not go in; tell them if they did 
not leave, they would turn them over. 

Andres Bradford, an office employee, attempted to turn into the 
drive of the parking lot. The pickets stopped him and he was ordered 
to back up and get out or they would turn his truck over. When he 
tried to tell them he was an office employee, the pickets yelled, “no- 
body goes in”, and started to rock his truck. 

James Cummins attempted to drive into the entrance. He was 
stopped in the same manner. They repeated their performance, rock- 
ing his car and pushing on it. He became excited and killed the 
engine, finally getting it started again. By that time, the wheels on 
one side were off the pavement. Upon pleading with the pickets, how- 
ever, he was allowed to back away. 

A group of employees attempted to walk in. They were stopped by 
a large mass of pickets, one of whom shouted “Stop those men.” They 
were forced to go back. One, however, circled around the group to 
try to get in. Two started hitting him, knocked his glasses from his 
face, and as one hit him, knocking him backward, turning him around, 
the other kicked him. They then shoved him and told him to go back. 
Another employees who saw what had happened, left. One who was 
walking with his son was shoved and shouldered and as he stumbled 
and fell, he was hit in the back (exhibit 1G). All other nonstriking 
production workers and management and office personnel who at- 
tempted to enter that morning were met by threats of similar acts. 
There were numerous other instances of violence on this morning, 
and it is apparent that any attempt to gain entrance to the plant could 
have only resulted in serious trouble al injury to employees. 

Employees were therefore advised by the company to leave the 
area of the plant and not to return until notified to do so. 

All during the rest of the day, some of the strangers milled around 
on the street and in front of the plant in a disorderly and menacin 
manner. Others roamed the streets and frequented the taverns an 
ae store. 

y 3 p.m. it became necessary to close the taverns and the liquor 
store to prevent possible trouble and property damage. 
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On July 28, the company obtained a restraining order against mass 
picketing from the Superior Court of Wayne County, Ind., limiting 
the number of pickets at the Hagerstown and Richmond plants to five 
at any entrance. As soon as legal picketing was restored at Hagers- 
town and Richmond, 65 to 70 percent of the em loyees returned to 
work and continued to work through the strike. aubesies in these 


three plants petitioned the NLRB, in August, for decertification of 
the UAW as their bargaining agent and some months later when the 
elections were held, the vote was nearly 2 to 1 for no union. 


V. THE TERRORIZATION OF NEW CASTLE 


An even worse situation prevailed at New Castle. In addition to 
violence, the union contacted the company’s outside sources supplying 
castings for the machine plants at Hagerstown and Richmond, and 
was successful in stopping shipments. 

On August 5, a large group of union demonstrators, including Ray- 
mond Berndt and other UAW region 3 officials, gathered on the ap- 
proaches to the plant, menaced nonstriking workers and management 
personnel on their way to work, throwing stones at them, meanwhile 
throwing chunks of concrete through the windows of the plant. 

On the morning of August 15, the union conducted a hit-and-run 
demonstration at the New Castle plant. Just before work hours, a 
large group, estimated to be in excess of 250 persons, gathered on the 
we approach to the plant and blocked a bus carrying employees to 
the plant. 

The bus was stoned, the windshield and most of the windows 
smashed, and several inside were slightly injured, but it reached the 
plant. The demonstrators, which included two UAW international 
representatives, followed inside the plant enclosure, further damag- 
ing the bus, and overturning four parked cars (p. 10261). 

On September 10, three employees driving to the home of one of 
them were ambushed. Kenneth Griffin described the incident: 

“We came to a gravel road that Calvin Tinsley lived on. We were 
on a blacktop. We had to turn to go up this gravel road, which was 
a steep hill. In the middle of the hill was a ton and a half truck, 
parked in the middle of the hill, blocking traffic. At first I never 
thought too much about it. I thought maybe a farmer had got stuck 
on the hill, having engine trouble, because he started to back down. 
I looked in my rearview mirror to see if I had anybody behind me so I 
could get out of his road. 

“Approximately 15 people with hooded masks came out of the side, 
from across the T * * * fintensection). 

“It looked to me * * * like they had rocks loaded from here 
[indicating | to their chins. 

“T said to the boys ‘Here they come. Mr. Pate was riding (in) 
the rear seat, and he hit the floor about the time a rock hit the back 
window. * * * So I had a 12-gage shotgun, which was about 20 
inches long laying open on the floorboard of my car. I had a shell in 
the glove compartment. So I loaded the shotgun and my glass was 
down on my side of the car and I swung the gun around. They 
saw it and said ‘Watch for the guns.’ So they vamoosed as fast as 
they could. I did shoot at the legs. I don’t know whether I hit any- 
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body or not. I couldn’t tell you. So I saw then that they all ran. 
My first thought was to try to get out of there, to get the boys to their 
homes safely, So I took the side ditch and did make it around the 
truck” (p. 10829). 

This incident contributed to the considerable tension which had 
mounted; imagining what might have happened, townspeople were 
afraid to leave their homes. But even there they were not safe. Mr. 
Griffin aan only later to have his home blasted by shotguns as he, 
his wife, and daughter slept (p. 10330). 

The acts of venation te this time had reached an alarming total. 
Windows in the homes of nonstrikers had been broken, their cars 
damaged, and they had been ambushed and slugged. Workers, 
especially those who lived outside the city limits, had no police pro- 
tection and feared for the lives and safety of their families. State 
police protection was requested, but none came. 

On the morning of September 19, a large number of pickets massed 
at the entrance of the New Castle plant. Union officials informed 
police authorities that if any attempt was made by anyone to enter 
there would be bloodshed. ith threats of this kind the union kept 
the plant closed until September 27, when the New Castle police force 
arrested 48 of the pickets, ending their demonstrations. 

Perfect Circle President Prosser described steps taken by the com- 
pany for protection from the mob: 

“During this period that the plant was closed down by the union 
rumors were current that the New Castle plant would be dynamited 
and that machinery and equipment would be destroyed so that opera- 
tion of the plant could not be continued. 

“As a result of these rumors, the company became alarmed for the 
safety of the plant and of the employees in the plant. The plant was 
virtually unprotected and it was quite possible for the threat of its 
destruction to become an accomplished reality. 

“Consideration was given to the employment of professional guards 
for the plant but this action was vetoed because of the stigma that 
usually attaches to the employment of armed guards under a strike 
situation. 

“It was decided to place responsible men from management person- 
nel in the plant to protect it and to establish communications with 
the outside in the event of any trouble. Four men went into the plant 
under the cover of darkness and with assistance from police officers. 

“The telephone cable into the plant had been severed and communi- 
cations with the outside were cut off. These men did not have ade- 
quate supplies or means of protecting themselves or plant property. 

“The four men went into the plant early on Sunday morning, 
September 25, and on Monday afternoon, the 26th of September, Mr. 
Juday, the New Castle plant manager, dropped into the plant grounds 
in a helicopter and took supplies into them. 

“He also took six shotguns into the plant. These guns were in- 
tended for the protection of the men and the pant property, there 
being no one olne in the plant at the time. These four men were 
liberated when the police broke up the picket line on the morning of 
September 27. ; 

During the week following September 27 and prior to October 5, 
1955, the rumors multiplied that there would be a raid on the plant 
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and that machinery and equipment would be destroyed. On October 
4, 1955, we heard that there would be a very large demonstration on 
the followin day, that people would be brought in from all over the 
State of Indiana and from Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee, that demonstrators would enter the plant, drag the workers 
out, and destroy the machinery and equipment. 

“There was also the rumor that men would be brought in from 
Kentucky to dynamite the plant. 

“A raid on the plant during the night for the purpose of destroy- 
ing machinery and equipment was considered a distinct possibility. 
It was decided that eight carefully selected men should be asked 
to stay in the plant overnight. The men were selected, four of them 
from the New Castle plant and four of them from the Hagerstown 
plant, and they stayed in the plant during the night of October 4. 

“These men were armed and instructed not to use arms unless the 
plant was broken into, or unless, in the event of a demonstration on 
the following day, demonstrators should break through the entrances 
or fences to the plant. 

“They were told to shoot low, in front of people if they had to 
fire. They were given instruction to take every precaution possible 
to do no more than to intimidate men trying to storm the plant, but 
to keep them outside. 

“On the morning of October 5 a crowd estimated all the way from 
1,500 to 5,000 descended on our New Castle plant. A smaller group 
converged on a side gate, forced it open, and started toward the plant. 
One of the eight employees designated as guards, fired in front of 
these invaders and they fled. Fol 
fired both from the inside and outside, but we know of no shots being 
fired into or close to the large mass of ‘peaceful pickets’ as the press 
reported that Walter Reuther had stated on the afternoon of October 
5, 1955. 

“Four persons inside the plant were injured by gunfire, one being 
a woman, who was shot in the thigh. I was not present at the time 
of the mass demonstrations at Hagerstown and Richmond. 

“TI wish to emphasize, however, that the first shot from us was 
not fired until the demonstrators had broken into the plant grounds 
and showed every intention of entering the plant. Immediately 
afterward, plant officials gave orders to stop firing. There was 
some firing after this time from inside the plant by policemen and 
by employees who had not been armed by us and who disregarded 
instructions. 

“Apparently these employees had armed themselves for self-pro- 
tection. It was common practice at that time for workers to carry 

uns in their cars for their own protection. I might mention, also, 
that the first shots on October 5 came from outside the plant on the 
north side” (p. 10263). 

In addition, to Prosser’s testimony, others gave their statements 
under oath concerning the shooting. One was George F, Waters, 
who said: 

“TI was standing on the roof, on the east side of the plant, when 
I saw a large group of demonstrators approach the east gate. They 
congregated immediately in front of the gate, paused momentarily, 
and then crashed the gate open. Some of the demonstrators ran 
across to a car parked 50 or 60 feet from the gate, on the inside of 
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the fence, and turned the car over. Others of the demonstrators 
returned to the plant yard. With the turning over of the car, shoot- 
ing started” (p. 10318). 

The company, alarmed, began an immediate investigation. The 
company’s attorney, Clyde Hoffman, who was present during the riot, 
gathered the following facts : 

«* * * 9 careful check with employees who were in the north end 
of the plant disclosed that the first shots fired on this morning came 
from across the railroad track. 

“One or more of the demonstrators fired rifle bullets into the 
north end of the foundry building. This was somewhere around 9:45 
in the morning. 

“Between 9:45 and 10 o’clock the demonstrators congregated at the 
intersection of 25th and Plum Streets, overturned the car of a con- 
stable, broke through the police line, and started east across Plum 
Street. 

“At the same time, the large group of demonstrators which had 
gathered in Lowe Park approached the plant from the south. 

“The two groups converged near the main entrance of the plant at 
27th and Plum. That is right here [indicating]. There must have 
been some prearranged signal as these two groups, some three or four 
blocks distant, were able to make their approach on the plant at the 
same time. 

“The two groups converged at this point; that is, at Plum and 
27th, and an advance group of some 250 to 300 demonstrators, without 
hesitation, advanced or headed across this parking lot here to this 
east gate, and hesitated a moment—let me pick this up—a moment— 
and that is approximately 250 feet from the main entrance. 

“They paused momentarily, crashed the gate, and started into the 
plant yard. Several men ran across to the car parked 50 or 60 feet 
inside the fence and turned it over. 

“Others, some 40 or 50 having proceeded through the gate, started 
toward the plant entrances, which are to the east of the foundry 
building and office building. 

“As the men turned over the car, an employee stepped out on a 
platform, a fire-escape platform, in the ‘sctittiediak corner of the office 
building here, and fired a 20-gage shotgun low and in front of the 
men who were turning over the car, and continued to fire in front of 
the people who were approaching the plant entrances. 

“With this, the demonstrators hesitated, turned, and ran out of the 
gate. 

“Tn all, the man who fired these shots fired three shots. All of this 
I observed personally. I observed the break-in; I observed the shoot- 
ing, and the turning over of the car. 

“Tt was later determined that there was also shotgun fire at those 
who broke in from the shipping room, located in a wing at the north 
end of the foundry building. 

“That is clear back here [indicating], and those people coming in 
there were some 250 or 300 feet from the demonstrators. 

“Tmmediately upon the firing from the inside, firing from the out- 
side commenced. A woman standing in the window of the shipping 
room—back in here [indicating ]—was shot in the upper left leg, the 
bullet lodging in the bone just below the hip joint. 
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“At about the same time, one of the supervisors from the Hagers- 
town plant, standing in the payroll office up here—I happened to be 
in the room at that time—was hit in the abdomen by : bullet from 
the outside that came through the window. 

“Fortunately, this caused only a flesh wound. After the demon- 
strators were driven from the plant yard, the shooting from within 
the plant ceased. Later, however, the police did fire in the direction 
of snipers who were shooting high-powered rifles at the plant from 
vantage points within or behind buildings in the area. 

“I saw. the man that was shooting from across the railroad track 
at one time, and I saw a man standing out to the east of the east gate, 
on the outside of the fence, firing into the plant. 

“At one time he got behind a woman and reached behind her and 
fired his gun. It has been mentioned here, I believe, that that woman 
res shot in the legs. As I understand it, he was shot through both 
egs. 

“We have information, and strong reason to believe, that that shoot- 
ing was done by a police officer of the New Castle police force. I be- 
lieve that he oat testify to the fact that he shot this man through 
the legs.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was that? 

Mr. Horrman. John Ray. 

Senator Curtis. Is that the victim or the policeman ? 

Mr. Horrman. That is the policeman. 

As I understand from the testimony here, the man’s name is Carper. 
But that is our understanding, that the police officer shot the man 
when he was on the fence, shooting into the plant (p, 10353). I have 
not talked to Mr. Ray directly, but the prosecutor has said that he 
would testify to that (p. 10354). 

Curious, the committee called Carper, who stated that he was not 
a Perfect Circle employee, never had been, but worked Delco-Remy 
Division of General Motors at Anderson, Ind., 24 miles away. He 
was a member of UAW Local 662 and a delegate to the District Auto 
Council of UAW Region 3, which had met the first Saturday and 
Sunday in October 1955. His story was that: 

“After the meeting was adjourned a group of our workers got to- 
gether, and we decided that maybe it would help out the morale of the 
Perfect Circle boys, the union boys, if we would go over there, in a 
mass parade, and show the solidarity of the union members, and kind 
of boost the morale a little bit, to show that we were behind them in 
their sincere effort to get their strike settled and get them just de- 
mands straightened out * * * and we went back to our locals and 
talked it over.” 

There were 10 to 15 locals represented in this plan, and they con- 
cluded that October 5: 

“* * * would be a good day. The Chrysler boys nonene that 
would be a good day and come over, and we declare a 1-day holiday. 
We took it on ourselves to go over there. 

“When we first got to New Castle we paraded around a little bit 
through town, blowed our horns, and when we got there we found 
there was quite a few other people in town milling around town with 
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their cars, blowing their horns, and I thought it was a pretty good 
gesture of us being here to show the city of New Castle and the 
workers of Perfect Circle that the UAW was 100 percent behind 
their demands. 

“We went out to the plant and parked our cars approximately two 
blocks from the plant. We got out and we walked toward the plant 
and when we got up there close to it we saw a crowd of * * * prob- 
ably 200 or 300, maybe 400 people * * * there and we joined with 
them. There was no concerted effort or no concerted leader. We 
just went out there and started singing some union songs * * * and 
we marched around * * * singing ‘Solidarity Forever.’ We were 
singing ‘Old Scabs, They Never Die,’ we were singing that too” (p. 
10366). 

He stated that he was suddenly shot while marching around 
“whooping it up a little bit.” He denied having participated in the 
gate crashing, or that it had been crashed. In the light of other 
testimony which contradicted his, Senator Curtis examined him 
carefully. 

Senator Curtis. How long were you down there near the plant? 

Mr. Carrer. About 15 minutes. 

Senator Curtis. Were you the first person shot ? 

Mr. Carper. I don’t know. I don’t think so. 

Senator Curtis. But you want to tell us that no one crashed the 
gate ? 

Mr. Carrer. I never saw anybody crash the gate; no, sir. 

Senator Curtis. Are you saying it didn’t happen ? 

Mr. Carper. I never saw it. I don’t know what happened after 
I went to the hospital. 

Senator Curtis. Are you stating that none of this group crashed 
the gate and advanced toward the plant ? 

Mr. Carper. I am not saying. I merely say I never saw anybody. 
If they did, they did after I was taken to the hospital. I never saw 
anybody. 

Senator Curtis. All this just happened, that you decided to come 
on the 5th ? 

Mr. Carper. Yes. 

Senator Curris. The union officers didn’t have anything to do 
with it? 

Mr. Carrer. Us union members ourselves, we decided it would be 
a good gesture to do it. 

Senator Curtis. You are an officer, aren’t you ? 

Mr. Carper. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator Curtis. You have a responsibility of running this union, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Carrer. No; not very much. 

Senator Curtis. I am not impugning your testimony, because I 
have no facts to do it upon. I do know that we have spent 2 or 3 
weeks in the Kohler thing and nobody knew why they had come down 
to Kohler, but they just decided to do it, and so on. After 2 or 3 
weeks we found the minutes from local 212 where Emil Mazey had 
been in on the OK’ing of the arrangement for their expense down 
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there. It was so decided in the minutes. Were you surprised you got 
shot ? 

Mr. Carper. You’re daggone right I was; yes, sir, 1 was. 

Senator Curtis. You weren’t surprised there was trouble? 

Mr. Carper. Yes; I was (p. 10370) 

This proved too much for Chairman McClellan, who subsequently 
questioned the witness. 

The Cuairman. So it isn’t true that the police were there to stop 
you-and keep you from going to the plant ? 

Mr. Carper. If they was there, they didn’t try to stop us. 

The Cuarrman. When you got there, you tried to go through the 
gate, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Carper. No, sir: I never saw them. 

The Cuarman. And you got shot in the attempt ? 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You call it a parade, but it was a demonstration, 
going down there overpowering the police, overturning cars, break- 
ing windows, shooting, and you call that a parade? 

Mr. Carper. I never saw any shooting. 

The Cuamman. You know it happened. 

Mr. Carrer. Sure, from the ipa: I got shot from the inside. 

The Cuarmman. And others say it happened from the outside; that 
the stones and the rocks were thrown from the outside. 

Mr. Carrer. The picture doesn’t show any window broken now. 

The Cwarrman. But that doesn’t mean that a rock cannot be 
thrown in there in the next minute. 

Mr. Carper. They might have later on, when the guys in the parade 
got mad about it. There might have been some shooti ing after that, 
but not when I was there there wasn’t. 

The CHarrman. I just don’t believe your story, if that is plain 
enough (p. 10372). 

Later, he added: “Mr. Carper, this morning when you were excused 
from the stand, the Chair made a statement that he didn’t believe 
your story. Ididn’t. I could be wrong. I don’t want to do anyone 
an injustice. But part of it didn’t sound reasonable to me. I didn’t 
mean I didn’t believe anything you said. But we have these problems 
and sometimes those of us who undertake to judge and who have to 
judge and come to conclusions, we err in judgment. I do not want 
to do anyone an injustice. But I just cannot understand and cannot 
yet understand, as much as was going on there, that one would be 
there and get shot and not know anything about it” (p. 10375). 

Hoffman continued: “Yesterday it was mentioned that this strike 
was started out by the importation of guns into the foundry plant. 
I know of no guns being taken into that “plant. I am sure there were 
no guns in that plant before the September closing of the plant, and 
at no time, to my knowledge, were any rifles taken into that plant, 
except on the night before. 

“I was present in the foundry plant when the police brought in 
their riot guns and put them in one of the offices. That included a 
Winchester automatic rifle, and several riot shotguns, 
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“That is the only rifle that I know of that was brought into the 
plant. That was done by the police. 
“This shooting from within the plant was not the firing into an 
innocent group of demonstrators as the union might like for you to 
believe. It was provoked by the particular group that had demon- 
strated by its actions that it did not have peaceful intentions. 

“We do not know of any shooting from within the plant toward or 
into the large mass of demonstrators that congregated im the front and 
near the main entrance to the plant. 

“This group of demonstrators, was estimated to be in excess of 
2,000 persons. I would, myself, estimate that there were at least that 
many people present on that morning. 

“Following the break-in, the demonstrators barraged the plant with 
stones and other objects, shotgun blasts and rifle fire for more than an 
hour and a half. 

“Nearly all of the windows in the office building were broken and 
many cars inside the fence were damaged. 

“Stones were hurled into the windows, shotgun blasts into the win- 
dows. The shotgun blasts were from some distance and didn’t have 
much effect. But I happened to be in one room when pellets came 
into the room. 

“Also, they virtually demolished a house across the street from the 
plant, which had been occupied by the police prior to this riot. Later 
they set fire to the house and burned it down. 

“About 12 o’clock—I would say this was between 12 and 12:30, 
a large force of State police arrived on the scene and took their posi- 
tion in the parking lot in front of the plant. 

“Soon after, they started to evacuate the people inside the plant and 
drove them in police cars to their homes, 

“Publicity was given to the firearms removed from the plant. 
Most of these guns belonged to employees, who carried them in their 
cars for protection against ambush and violence to them on their way 
to and from work. 

“Tt appears that such guns were brought into the plant from cars 
before the demonstrators descended upon the plant. 

“These guns were not in evidence during the rioting and I do not 
believe that the management was aware that they had been brought 
into the plant. 

“None of the employees, other than the 8 or 10 men who were sta- 
tioned in the plant to protect it and the employees, were authorized 
to carry arms. 

“The management did not know that the employees in the east 
wing of the foundry building had arms and had no way of knowing 
that those arms would be used, as they were at the time of the 
break-in. 

“After the evacuation of the plant, Mr. Juday and I were asked by 
Lieutenant Governor Handley to attend a meeting at the mayor’s 
office. 

“Present at the meeting were Lieutenant Governor Handley; Ed- 
win K. Steers, attorney general for the State of Indiana; Paul Mc- 
Cormack, mayor of New Castle; Police Chief Clarence Justice; and 
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representing the union were E. J. Kucela, assistant pean director 
for region 3 of UAW CIO; William Caldwell, the local international 
representative; Carl Batchfield, president of local 370 at the New 
Castle plant; and Carl Evans, president of local 156 at the Hagers- 
town plant. 

“Mr. Juday, the New Castle plant manager, and I were also pres- 
ent. At this time, the issues, so far as the union was concerned, ap- 
peared to be the closing of the New Castle plant. 

“At the start, the union spokesman apparently favored a declara- 
tion of martial law. It could only be assumed that they anticipated 
that the plant would be closed under these conditions. 

“Mr. Kucela said that the union would be willing to go back to 
peaceful picketing if the management and city and State police would 
cooperate and stop protecting nonunion workers. 

“Mr. Caldwell said that if management only was allowed to enter 
the plant, the union would agree to peaceful picketing with but five 
men on the line. 

“However, Lieutenant Governor Handley made it clear that the 
bringing of the National Guard into the New Castle plant would not 
involve closing the plant. 

“Mr. Caldwell then warned those present that if the plant operated 
there could be more violence of the same kind that occurred earlier 
in the day. 

“T believe that those present took this statement to be a valid threat 
of future violence if the plant continued to operate. 

“In a meeting held in the mayor’s office on the following day, Octo- 
ber 6, 1955, and attended by management and union representatives, 
the international representative refused to give any assurance that 
there would not be more rioting.” 

Senator Munpr. Which international representative ? 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Caldwell. He warned that plants at Hagers- 
town and Richmond could become the targets or the same sort of 
violent demonstrations that erupted at New Castle on Wednesday, 
October 5. 

He said, “The union does not want this to happen, but it can hap- 
ay It has been said by the union that the demonstration on Octo- 

r 5, 1955, was intended to be a peaceful one. 

The many demonstrations of violence over the preceding 2-month 
period, the size of the demonstration planned for that day, the turn- 
ing over of the car and breaking through the police line, the un- 
hesitating advance on and breaking into the plant enclosure, and, 
finally, the apparent determination of the union to stop production in 
the New Castle plant did not give credence to any peaceful intent 
(pp. 10354, 10355). 


VI. INCIDENTS OF VIOLENCE AT NEW CASTLE FOUNDRY DURING PERFECT 
CIRCLE STRIKE OF 1955 


In the course of investigation, Mr. Hoffman had prepared under 
his direction, a list of incidents of violence which were introduced 
as he testified : 
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Incidents of violence at New Castle Foundry during Perfect Circle strike of 1955— 





Date 


Nov, 19 
19 


Name 


Andy Hale-- 


Gerald Harvey-- 


Herb Owens. .-.. 
Roy Turner... 


Maurice Hanning-.-_--- 


Howard Covalt 


Ken Griffin__.- 


James Owens 


| Fred Pope- -- 


| Eph Murnan 





(Continued) 


Incident 


Shotgun blast at his home; damaged siding and broke window. 

Men coming to work in company car were rocked as they were 
coming in from the car. 

2 shotgun blasts through window (picture) in living room, also 
another window, about 2:40 a.m. 

Shotgun blasts through window in living room 2:15 a.m. 

Shotgun blast through picture window in living room 4 a.m. 

Shotgun blast at side of house 2:30 a.m. 

Neighbor’s house hit by shotgun blast. Hit between door and 
window. About 2 a.m. 

10 windows broken out on west side of foundry 2:50 a.m. 

Shotgun blast at 12:55 a.m., damaged siding and broke storm 
window. 

Shotgun blast 2:30 a.m.; broke living-room window and storm 

window. 

Shotgun blast through living room, hall, and hit refrigerator in 
kitchen, 2 a.m. 

2 shots fired; flashes were seen from the foundry. Another 2 
shots were reported fired; no damage was meg 10 p.m. 

— — with Kentucky license run blockade south of New 

astle. 

Black Buick with Kentucky license (1948) run blockade east of 
New Castle early this morning, ran 3 guards off the road and 
into ditch. 

Someone fired 7 rifle shots in side of house at 1:30 a.m. 


Incidents of violence at Hagerstown and Richmond during Perfect Circle strike of 1955 





Date 


July 31 
Aug. 5 | 
10 
11 
11 
13 
14 
14 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
17 | 
17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
23 
23 





Name 


Paul Bodiker 
Melvin Spaulding-. 
. i. eee 
Gerald Hilbert_.........-.-.-- 


Warren Seagraves 
Elbert Bailey 
Robert Shaffer 


Richard Bancroft _- 


Louise McFarland 
Barbara Fisher 

Tinley Roarks- --- 
Silas Johnson. --- 


Charles Miller_.-.....----- 


Ralph Coon_- ‘ 
Maxine Luellen- -. 


Kenneth Cash. ___---- 


Geneva Landreth. 


Dorothy Curry-.-..----- 


Troy Ellington__-- 
Joe Gwin 

Oris Hunt 

Lewis Thalls_- 
Robert Sharp 
Albert Wisener-- 
Ear! Crisp 


Presley Clements 


Howard Oler...- 
Tom Noe... -- 
Edna Hayslett 


Warren Seagraves- ---- -- 
Everett Fosnight......--_- 


Harold Hoblett 
John Minner-..-- 
Robert Hampton 
Hugh Macy 
Myra Owen.___-- 
Melvin Spaulding 
Guy Ramey 
Herbert Oler. 


Francis Gunckel.-.-.---- 


Hugh Macy 

Fred Jefferies _ - - 
Ralph Culbertson 
Robert Shaffer 
Wanda Wallace 


Dorothy Curry ---....-..-- " 





Incident 


Car smeared with paint. 
Car dented by stones. 
Stones thrown at home. 
Car smeared with paint. 
Rocks thrown at home. 
2 shots fired into home. 
Rocks thrown through windows of home. 
Car stoned, 
Car smeared with paint. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Home stoned. 
Car window broken. 
Car smeared with paint. 
Do. 
Do. 
Home stoned. 
House entered and ransacked. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Home stoned; windows broken. 
Do. 
Car windshield broken; dents in car. 
Home stoned. 
Home stoned; rocks through screen door. 
Shotgun blast through window. 
Large stone thrown at car. 
Bottle of ammonia thrown through window of home. 
2 shotgun blasts fired at home, 1 through door. 
Car eae broken; paint smeared on car. 
0. 
Shotgun blast fired into filling station. 
Stones through window at home. 
Car smeared with paint. 
Do. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Sugar put in gas tank, 
Bottle thrown at car by approaching car, 
Shotgun blast fired into home. 
Air let out of tires, brake lines cut on car. 
Rifle shot fired through back door of home. 
Beaten up by several persons at parking lot at Richmond plant. 
Car sv with paint. 
0. 
Home stoned. 
Rocks thrown at home. 


0. 
Car windshield broken, 
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Sept. 
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Name 


Thomas Mayberry---------- 
Mildred Pence. .-.......-...-.. 
Gladys DeCoursey--------.-- 
Mare THIF. 6 ik cic eceve 
Philip Snodgrass-_-_--.......- 
Verl Leeka_.......-- ae 
ot mee 
Ralph Culbertson 
Barbara Fisher_...........-.. 
James Gilbert...........--... 
Dorothy Roberts-____.-.----- 
gS ee 
EE CE incon neseiee 
William Hilbert. .-.........-- 
Basil Rust 

Barbara Fisher- 
Margaret Starbuck 


George Callahan- -- 
James Satterfield_- 


Leslie Burgess... --.- 
Warren Ammerman 
Elmer White. 
Archie Litton 
Richard Walton..........-... 
Eugene Rhodus----....--.--- 
Elbert Bailey 
James Rhodus-.-.-..-..-..-- 
Kenneth McCarty 
Edward Neal-- 


Criminal and civil causes 


Edgar Ballenger 
Leonard Shelton 7 
Lowell Kirk dbdd-cbdbe ds 
William F. Caldwell __-.--.-.-- 
Carl Batchfield __.--..._.-.-- 
Ruben Bertram.-.--- s agape 
Carl Batchfield 
Joe Lowery -- 
Loren Asberry 
Richard Shoptaw 
Tex O. Wages.- 
Rolan Starr nee 
Robert Vanlandingham. -.-.-- 
Alva Harrison 
Leslie Riddle___-.....-..-..- 
Richard Shoptaw - ---..-..-.-. 
Harlin Hubert Catron__-.. 
Bilve Tepper s. .<-<--sec45c1 
Melvin Brumley. 


Homer Esham.- ---.--.-.---.--. 
PT EE. . soo sccdanoae 
Esau Maynard ___........--.. 
og, Se ee 
Alfred Hale-__ 
I I is witadne egy elie 
PE GUE. aap tmchisqanes 
John Rothrock._...-- epee’ 
Joseph Gray -__--- 
William Byrd__--- 
Don Ferguson 
Jess Ferguson..........-.--- 
Ernest Rednour 
Leslie Riddle _.............. 
Ovid Davenport 
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Incidents of violence at |Hagerstown and Richmond during |Perfect Circle strike of 


1955—Continued 


Incident 


Car upholstery cut. 
Car smeared with paint; windows broken at home by stones. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Car and house smeared with paint. 
Stones thrown at car. 
Home stoned. 
Rocks thrown through windows at home. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Stones thrown at car. 
Cow killed by shotgun blast. 
Car smeared with paint. 
Number of windows broken at home. 
Home stoned and smeared with paint when on vacation. 
Bottle of paint thrown through window of home; splattered over 
the room. 
Shotgun blast fired through window at home. 
Car smeared with green paint. 
Ball bearings thrown through windows at home. 
Shotgun blasts fired at home. 
Do. 
Home smeared with paint. 
Shotgun fired at car. 
Car smeared with paint, inside and outside. 
Car windshield broken, car smeared with paint. 
Rifle shot fired through window at home. 
Severely beaten by strikers and found unconscious. 
Severely beaten by 3 hooded men, 
Home stoned; door glass broken. 


growing out of Perfect Circle strike of 1955 
COURT 


Incident 


Metisiom trespass; upsetting automobile. 
0. 
Disorderly conduct. 
Malicious trespass; throwing rocks through factory window. 
Reckless driving; to prevent employees from entering plant. 
Assault and battery on Charles Pitts (downtown). 
Disorderly conduct; throwing rocks at Marion Utt car. 
Disorderly conduct. 
Malicious trespass; throwing rocks at bus. 
Disorderly conduct; throwing rocks at bus. 
Mafisions trespass; turning over car in company ground. 
0. 

Do. 
Malicious trespass; throwing rocks at Tarr automobile. 
Disorderly conduct; throwing rotten eggs at Marion Utt car. 
Reckless driving. 
Malicious trespass; throwing rocks at plant (Chrysler employee). 
Disorderly conduct; throwing roeks at bus. 
Rout; blocking plant entrance the day New Castle police broke 

up the illegal picketing. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Criminal and civil causes growing out of Perfect Circle strike of 1955—Continued 


CRIMINAL CASES IN CITY CoURT—continued 
Name Incident 
Fred Johnson Rout; blocking plant entrance the day New Castle police broke 


up the illegal picketing. 
Louis Cross Do. 
Elsie Ma Do. 


P 
¥ 
8 


Evelyn Sheffield Do. 
Catheryn Day Do. 
Wendall Reagan 
Charles Boy 
Allie Riddle--. 
Edwin Nickell 
Fred Tower 
Earl Day 
DeWayne Hahn 
Arlin Neal 
Neal Edwards, interna- 
tional representative. 
Robert Flynn 
William Kiger. --.........-- 
William Maynard 
Don Brumley 
Elmer Denny 
Paul Deaton 
Robert Blackburn. --...-..- 
Charles C. Hawkins----__... 


Cecil Worley 

Richard Shoptaw 

Cecil Derrickson 

Robert Bertram 

Rosco Blackburn...........-. 
William Blackburn. .--....... 


27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


In the same fashion, pictures taken during the strike were intro- 
duced, and are now public documents, held in the files of the com- 
mittee. 

Pictures 1, 2, and 3 were taken at about 6 a.m. July 25, and show 
the company driveway completely blocked at highway 35. Picture 
4 is another view taken at 7 a.m., at the time nonstrikers were attempt- 
ing to enter. Pictures 5 through 9 are actual scenes showing non- 
strikers’ cars being prevented from entering the company property 
from highway 35. Picture 10 shows a cafeteria cook manager who 
was not in the bargaining unit, emerging from a car on highway 35 
at the plant entrance. Pictures 11 through 18 were taken about the 
same time, showing nonstriking workers’ cars being refused entrance 
to the plant property. Pictures 19 and 20 show that mass picketing 
was still being conducted on July 26. These were taken just after 
7 a.m. and show the police opening the lines to permit cars to enter. 
There were approximately a dozen police on duty for both the morn- 
ing and afternoon shifts. Pictures 21 through 24 show the action 
occurring on July 27. On this date there was an estimated crowd of 
400 people grouped along the highway and in or near the entrance 
to the plant, a majority of whom were strangers, not employed by 
Perfect Circle. Pictures 25 through 29 show the action on July 28. 
Pictures 25 and 26 show the broken windshield and window of a non- 
striking employee who received it as he drove to work. Picture 27 
shows stronethrowers who were arrested. Picture 31 shows UAW 
International Representative Caldwell directing strike activities in 
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front of the plant. Pictures 31 through 40 show the various acts of 
violence August 15, which finally culminated in the result seen in 
picture 41, wherein three automobiles inside the plant fence are 
shown turned on their sides. Picture 42 shows another in the same 
condition. Pictures 43 and 44 show a paint-spattered bus which had 
been chartered to take employees into the plant, with its windows 
smashed. Pictures 45 and 46 show damaged automobiles. Another 
group shows window smashing and splattered paint on, in, and around 
employees’ houses and automobiles. Included in this group is one 
of the completely ransacked house of employee Kenneth Griffin, 

The last series of pictures deal with the violence which took place 
on October 5. They show great masses of people blocking plant 
entrances, streets, and areaways. A violent crowd is shown in various 
stages in wrecking the house across the street from the plant where 
the police had been housed with the last being the charred remains 
after the house had been burned down. 


VIII. UAW PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION 


Evidence had mounted so strongly bearing out that most of the 
strikers had come from other towns and did not work at Perfect. Cir- 
cle, that the committee called Raymond H. Berndt, director of UAW 
region 3, within which the Perfect Circle plant was located, to explain 
why they were there. He indicated that it was a common practice for 
the union to send international representatives to the site of any strike 
in which the union participated. In fact, he testified : 

“During the entire 4-month period, probably 75 percent of the total 
staff had at one time or another spent a day on one of the four picket 
lines” (p. 10321). 

Some of his statements were hardly in consonance with the physical 
facts, however. At one point he stated: 

“The facts are the marchers were peaceful. No damage was done 
to the property of the company. Police were on hand both inside 
and outside the plant. No reasonable person could have assumed 
that the marchers had any intention of making an attack on the 
plant” (p. 10295). 

Due to the obviously untruthful nature of this statement, Counsel 
rset pinned the witness down as to the responsibility for the 
violence : 

“Mr. Kennepy. I have just a few questions at this time, but it seems 
through this statement, Mr. Berndt, there are a number of remarks 
indicating that the company is solely responsible for any violence 
that took place. For instance, on page 7, at the bottom you say: 

“ “Most of the ross game ae 2) violence took place * * * 

“Then on page 25, 

““Tt instigated violence by its action and ousted the UAW from 
three of its four plants, and then Mr. Reuther’s statement. 

“Is it your statement or your position that the company is solely 
responsible for the violence that took place at New Castle during the 
unfortunate period ? 

“Mr. Bernpr. I would say there was violence on both sides, but 


there was provocation that certainly leads to violence * * * (p. 
10301). 
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“Mr. Kennepy. Taking it one step further, once the picketing 
started, there was, on one occasion, what we have come to recognize 
as mass picketing which kept the nonstrikers or attempted to “keep 
the nonstrikers out of the plant, was there not ? 

“Mr. Bernor. That is correct ; there were occasions. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel that that was a proper activity or a 
proper thing for the union to be doing, attempting to keep those who 
wanted to go to work out of the plant? 

“Mr, Bernor. No, but I think during the 4-month period there 
might have been four or five occasions that this type of activity went 
on. 

“I think it was devised by one of the local union people who came 
up with the bright idea that since the law said you had to have five 
pickets to a gate, there were five pickets at a gate, but there are only 
certain streets to go down to the plant, so it was just possible to have 
friends and sympathizers and other people from the plant away 
from the plant down the street, which really constituted a blocking 
of the ingress of the plant. 

“This we tried to deplore and tried to tell them that the law is not 
this kind of a thing, to try to get around the law by using subterfuge. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Wasn't there a court injunction against the mass 
picketing that took place at some of these plants ? 

“Mr. Bernpr. There was such an injunction. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Evidently it was taking place, was it not, Mr. 
Berndt? 

“Mr. Bernpr. The law was in effect. The injunction was in effect, 
and the mass picketing was in violation of that injunction. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Well, you, as one of the senior officials in that area, 
deplore the use of violence or deplore these activities, but did you 

take any steps to prevent the union from carry ring on the mass picket- 
ing and preventing the nonstrikers from entering the plant and going 
to work? 

“Mr. Bernpr. There were many occasions when the mass picketing 
happened even without my knowledge, so that would have been im- 
possible to even try to talk to enough people to prevent them from 
organizing a mass picket line as such (p. 10306). 

“Mr. Kennepy. What I am trying to establish is that you make 
statements about being against violence now and about being against 
violence at any time, ‘and yet during this period of strike the mass 
picketing was going on on occasion, in violation of the law, and those 
who wanted to go to work could not get in the plant. 

“The third thing there is that on occasion, members of the UAW 
were brought in from other plants in the neighborhood and massed 
in front of these various Perfect Circle Co. plants * * * it seems to 
me that all those actions speak louder than your words saying ‘We 
are against violence’ ” (p. 10306). 

Berndt couldn’t understand why the violence had occurred. He 
stated that there had been five other strikes in the area that year and 
in none of them violence had occurred. The reason became crystal 
clear, however, in the following exchange: 

“Senator Curtis. On page 2 of your statement, you referred to five 
UAW strikes in Indiana during 1955, and none of which resulted in 
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violence. Did any of the employers in these other five strikes attempt 
to operate their plants during the strike ? 

“Mr. Bernpr. Not to my recollection. 

“Senator Curtis. Would the violence have occurred at Perfect 
Circle if the company had not attempted to operate during the strike? 

“Mr. Bernpvr. Probably not, Senator” (p. 10319). 

Out of all this evidence a pattern was emerging, a pattern destined 
to recur every time management attempts to exercise its constitutional 
right to operate its plants during a UAW strike. While this fact 
was ignored or benignly shrugged off as ridiculous, the following 
testimony becomes quite transparent in the light of recent events 
dating to the time of the writing of this report. This exchange took 
place March 31, 1958: 

“The Cuatrman. Let me ask you one question: In your statement 
here you referred to the law of the jungle. 

“Aren’t you convinced by now that this vandalism and violence is 
the law of the jungle and it is just as wrong for you as strikers and 
union people to engage in it as it is for the company 

“Mr. Bernpr. We agree with you wholeheartedly, that in this day 
and sage there should be no type of violence such as existed 3 years 
ago” (p. 10302). 

The strike was finally concluded at all four plants during the month 
of November 1955. Although isolated shotgun blasts, beatings, and 
acts of vandalism accompanied the various negotiations, there were 
none recorded for the committee following November 27, 1955 
(p. 10342). 

According to Raymond Berndt petitions had been filed for decerti- 
fication of the U: AW as the bargaining representative, and the elec- 
tions resulted in UAW decertification in three of the four Perfect 
Circle plants November 10, 1955. At the Richmond foundry, the vote 
to decertify was 35 for the UAW to 43 for no union; at the Ric ‘+hmond 
machine plant, 96 to 138; at Hagerstown 233 to 475. 

At New Castle, as a result of telephone conversations between UAW 
Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey and James Mitchell, Secretary of 
Labor, negotiations were entered into resulting in the signing of a 
contract between the company and UAW Local 370 November 28, 
1955 (p. 10299). Thus the strike ended. 





APPENDIX D. THE RICHARD T. GOSSER AND LOCAL 12 
UAW HEARINGS 


I. InrropucTION—THE NATURE OF THE HEARING 


The committee’s hearing based upon the UAW’s strikes against the 
Kohler Co. and the Perfect Circle Co. were devoted solely to those 
labor disputes. No part of the prehearing investigation had been di- 
rected to the issue of corruption or racketeering in the UAW. Thus, 
since the issue was responsibility for the violent, unlawful strikes— 
not corruption—the situation was ripe for Reuther and the chief 
counsel, who sought to detract attention from the real issue, by litigat- 
ing without any real investigation to warrant it, the proposition that 
Reuther and his UAW are free from all criminality, corruption, mis- 
use or misappropriation of union funds, and taints that have affected 
other unions examined by this committee. The net result of this was 
to give Reuther and his UAW this stamp of approval of this com- 
mittee without subjecting him and his union to me scrutiny. 

The first step to implement this scheme was taken by Reuther in 
his prepared opening remarks during the Kohler hearing. Thus, he 
inserted the issue of corruption and proceeded to declare that none 
existed in the UAW, as follows: 

“T, and the other witnesses representing the UAW who are here 
with me, appear here voluntarily. We have not been subpenaed 
We have not been compelled to attend or to testify. 

“In fact, we have, on a number of occasions, requested this oppor- 
tunity. We shall testify fully and freely without resort to the fifth 
amendment or other constitutional privilege because we have nothing 
to hide.” [Italics added. ] 

* * * 


* co * * 


“Before I discuss the matters specifically before your committee 
today, however, I should like to make clear at the outset, that the 7A W 
is a clean, democratic, honest, and effective trade union. [Italics 
added. | 

* * * * 3K * * 

“Between conventions, the policies of our union are implemented 
by the UAW international executive board. This international execu- 
tive board consists of the president, secretary-treasurer, and 4 vice 
presidents elected from the union as a whole, and 19 members elected 
as regional directors by the respective geographical regions of the 
UAW throughout the United States and Canada.” 

* * a * He * * 


“Every officer of the UAW-—from the local level to the interna- 
tional—rs democratically elected.” 
* 


* * * * ca * 


“No UAW officer has conflicting investments in any firm with which 
our union bargains collectively or purchases materials, supplies, or 
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services. No officer of our union has ever received a kickback or bribe 
from anyone, 

“No officer of the UAW has grown rich at the expense of the union 
or the membership. No officer of the UAW has charged his personal 
or private porches or gifts or entertainment to the union treasury. 
No officer of the UAW has ever received or accepted expensive or lavish 
gifts from the international union, its locals, or any management 
source. 


* * * * * * * 


“Upon learning that the Senate select committee had made a definite 
decision to hold these hearings, I made a private individual decision 
to request the staff of your committee to look into my personal financial 
affairs. 

“On January 27, 1958, I wrote Mr. Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel 
for the Select Senate Committee on Improper Activities in Labor or 
Management, requesting that he assign investigators to check into my 
personal financial affairs, even though at that time, to my knowledge, 
no one from your committee had made an effort to inquire into my 
personal financial affairs. 

“There are no second-class members in the UAW. very member, 
regardless of race, color, religion, nationality, sex, ancestry, age, finan- 
cial status, or any other factor, has the right to speak freely at VAW 
meetings, to seek office, unless barred by our prohibition — Com- 
munists, crooks, and racketeers, to criticize his officers at all levels, and 
to vote in secret elections for his local union officers and delegates to 
international conventions” (pp. 9958-9959). [Italic added. | 

(On June 7, 1950, a group of dissident members of Local 12, UA W- 
CIO, in Toledo, Ohio, called the “Committee for Democratic Union- 
ism,” had filed with the international executive board, headed by 
President Reuther, 28 charges of corruption and other wrongdoing 
against Reuther’s senior vice president, Richard T. Gosser (exhibit 
46). This petition alleged, inter alia, that Gosser had denied all local 
autonomy and democratic rights to members of local 12; forced local 
12 to buy merchandise from his hardware store at exorbitant prices; 
appropriated to his own use slot-machine receipts and other property 
belonging to local 12; compelled employees of the union to remit a 
part of their salaries to him in the form of kickbacks and fines; and 
had caused physical assaults against those who sought to expose him 
(ibid.). The petition further requested the international executive 
board to investigate the charges and, upon finding Gosser guilty, to 
remove him from office (ibid.). The Reuther board, after an “investi- 
gation,” found “no evidence to support” these charges, denounced the 
committee which filed them as “wild and irresponsible” and fired 
Randolph Gray, financial secretary of local 12 who had sought to 
expose Gosser (ibid.).) 

Sworn testimony and documentary evidence presented subsequent- 
ly and reviewed later in this part of the report either contradicts or 
refutes every one of Reuther’s assertions, italicized above. 

During the Kohler hearing, at the request of Senator Curtis, a mem- 
ber of the committee, Chief Counsel Kennedy directed two members 
of his staff to go to Toledo, Ohio, and investigate these charges against 
Gosser. Reuther’s testimony before the committee was interrupted 
while the chief counsel reported the results of the investigation : 
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“The Cuarrman. Where are the investigators? 

“Mr. Kennepy. They are not here. I believe they went out there 
to look into the allegations and to look at the information that had 
been turned over to the staff by members of the committee. They went 
out there to make an investigation based on those allegations and 
found no evidence to sustain the allegations other than the two points 
that have been made here today. 

“One, that Mr. Gosser had an interest in a hardware store which 
sold goods to the union, and second, that he had an interest in a piece 
of land which was bought by the union. Other than that, as far as 
him asking any profit or doing anything criminally wrong or im- 
proper, we found nothing other than the two matters I have men- 
tioned. 

“Senator Curtis. What I want to know is the report that I received 
correct that the Colonial Hardware records were not available? 

“Mr. Kennepy. Senator, there were allegations made regarding Mr. 
Gosser. We found no evidence to sustain those allegations. We found 
that some of the allegations or a good number of the allegations against 
Mr. Gosser were made by an individual who was out of his mind, and 
at the time that the allegations were made even those who made them 
now say they were improperly stated at that time. 

“So we found that there was nothing to it. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Reporter, will you read the question ? 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

“Mr. Kennepy. At least as far as the report, whether the records 
of the Colonial Hardware being available, Senator, I am ::ot certain. 
As far as whatever they were able to examine, which I found was the 
important thing, they found nothing to sustain the allegations against 
Mr. Gosser. 

“Senator Curtis. The Colonial Hardware records—— 

“Mr, Kennepy. If they talked to you afterward and if they made 
that statement to you that the records of the Colonial Hardware were 
not available, I am sure that is an accurate report. I think these deal- 
ings all took place some 10 years ago anyway. 

“Senator Curtis. The iF I think a fair 
report of what the investigators ene: was that they found no 
evidence. I don’t think it could be said that they found evidence that 
the charges were not true or that they were true. 

“Mr. Kennepy. Just that they found no evidence to sustain the al- 
legations, which is what I said. 

“Senator Curtis. It is my understanding that they did not get the 
records of the Colonial Hardware Store and also that they did not 
get. any records or information concerning the slot machines” (pp. 
10211-10212), 

Up to this point in his testimony, Reuther, while maintaining that 
the UAW was free of corruption in general terms, had appeared 
somewhat guarded and apprehensive when questioned about specifics, 
or so it seemed. However, any reluctance on his part disappeared 
upon being thus assured by the chief counsel that the committee had 
no evidence to refute him. Thereafter, he praised Gosser with the 
abandon of a man who never expected to be called to account for any 
misstatements of fact. That such was the case is shown by the fol- 
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lowing exchange between him and Senator Curtis who examined him 
on some of the allegations: ; 

“Senator Curtis. Then he (Gosser) was a part owner in the Co- 
lonial Hardware Store ? 

“Mr. Reuruer. It is my understanding that he held an interest in 
the Colonial Hardware Store. 

“Senator Curtis. Did the Colonial Hardware Store sell supplies 
to the Building Co 

“Mr. RevrHe ai is my understanding that the local union did 
purchase certain supplies from the C olonial Hardware Store. It is 
my understanding, also, that it was always done on a competitive 
basis. 
* * * * * * * 


“Senator Curtis. It is true that there were a considerable number 
of slot machines in various union headquarters in the Toledo area in 
the late 1940's? 

“Mr. Revrner. Not to my knowledge. 

* * * * * * * 


“Senator Curtis. You would not know, then, whether it is true that 
50 percent of the proceeds of these slot machines went into the union 
treasury ? 

* * ES * * * * 


“Mr. Reuruer. I know nothing about slot machines, and I just do 
not think they were there, because the attitude of our union on this 
matter has been clear for a number of years. 

* * * * * * * 


“Senator Curtis. Then you do not know whether Mr. Gosser got 50 
or 80 percent of the slot machine, do you, the proceeds ? 

“Mr. Reutuer. Senator Goldw ater, I would stake my life 

“Senator Curtis. Thank you again. 

“Mr. Revruer. On the fact that Mr. Gosser has never taken a penny 
that did not belong to him, and I do not think he would have taken a 
penny from a slot machine if there were any there” (pp. 10206-10207). 

* * * * * * * 


“Mr. Reuruer. I said earlier that, first, I did not know there were 
any slot machines, and I am sure there are none now, if there ever 
were any; and I am also positive that Mr. Gosser never got a penny 
out of any slot machine if there were any. 

“T happen to know Dick Gosser, and I know he has made a great 
contribution to this union. He has made a great contribution to the 
city of Toledo. He is a decent, honorable citizen, and I know he 
would not take a dishonorable penny from anyone or any source. 

“Senator Curtis. But you would agree that. the practice of some- 
one buying and selling to themselves with other people’s money is not 
a good practice, not ethics al, would you not? 

“Mr. Revruer. That is reales why we asked Mr. Gosser to sell 
his interest in the hardware store. 

“Senator Curtis. This reference to the slot machines in the Toledo 
Union Journal of June 16, 1950, carried an allegation by members of 
your union that in a typic ‘al month the gross take from the slot ma- 
chines owned and operated by local 12 exceeded $2,200, 
52749—60—pt. 2—18 
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“These union members, in the union paper dated June 16, 1950, al- 
leged the amount turned into the local was approximately $1,100. 
The difference was turned over to Brother Gosser’s office. 

“We have gone back quite a way in investigating unions. We want 
back to 1929 in reference to the operating engineers and we went back 
almost that far in some others. 

“Certainly, to go back to the date of the last major labor legislation 
to gather information for legislative purposes is not objectionable. 
I would not think so. Since that time, Mr. Gosser has been pro- 
moted to vice president; is that correct ? 

“Mr. Reurner. Yes; Mr. Gosser was elected vice president since 
the date of the incidents that you are talking about” (p. 10210). 

Reuther’s testimony and the chief counsel’s clean bill of health for 
Gosser, set forth above, was followed by what was presumably in- 
tended to end any further demands by members of this committee or 
the public that Reuther and the UAW be thoroughly investigated by 
this committee with the same staff and in the same manner as it has 
examined other unions and other union officials. To our surprise, 
the chief counsel called as a witness his chief investigator, Carmine 
Bellino, who unknown to the Republican members, had been directed 
by the chief counsel to conduct an investigation of Reuther and cer- 
tain selected books and records of the UAW international. Under 
the chief counsel’s questioning, Bellino stated that Reuther had re- 
ported as taxable income all of his union salary; that the UAW rec- 
ords which were selected for examination were free of false entries; 
that entries therein were supported by underlying data and could be 
traced as to source: “A7l you need is the time”; and the “method of 
keeping the books is one of the best methods we have seen in any 
union” (pp. 10242-10244). Thus, by implication, the UAW Inter- 
national and some 1,200 local unions achieved the status of having 
undergone a complete expiating audit. 

The committee further questioned Reuther about the nature of the 
mysterious UAW “flower fund” into which, the record shows, such 
international representatives as Donald Rand have contributed a part 
of their salaries. Thus, Senator Curtis said : 

“Tf I may go on to another matter, it has been testified here by Mr. 
Donald Rand, an international representative, that he made payments 
into. a union fund with more or less frequency, about $10 a week. I 
asked him when he was testifying if that would amount to about $500 
a year because he said it was not absolutely regular on a weekly basis, 
and he said that it would. 

“Mr. Chairman, I have spoken to Mr. Bellino about this and I won- 
der if Mr. Bellino could be sworn and answer just a question or two? 

“The Cuamman. Mr. Bellino, come around, please, sir. You have 
been previously sworn, have you ? 

“Mr. Betx1no. Yes, sir. 

“The CuarrMan. You will remain under the same oath. Proceed. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Bellino, Mr. Reuther stated on Thursday of 
this week, page 4189, and I quote: 

“*T met on a number of occasions with Mr. Bellino. I think large 
numbers of the staff of our union, other officers have, and we turned 
over to him all of the records of the international union.’ 

“My question is: Did you have any records turned over to you re- 
lating to these payments made by Mr. Rand? 
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“Mr. Beiiino. I don’t quite follow you, Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Rand testified that. he paid about $10 a week 
into a fund of some kind—flower fund—he stated that it was regular 
as to time and I asked him if it amounted to about $500 a year and 
he said ‘Yes.’ 

“In the records turned over to you, did you have any records that 
would reveal to you Mr. Donald Rand’s transaction or contribution or 
any similar ones? 

“Mr. Betitrno. Senator, the records which were turned over to me 
were only those that I specifically requested. I did not, when in De- 
troit, specifically request any flower funds in which Mr. Rand may 
have contributed. 

“Therefore, I did not get any such records, 

* * * * * * * 


“The CHatrMaAn. Just two or three questions to get this in perspec- 
tive. What is the flower fund? Is that an assessment or a voluntary 
payment ? 

“Mr. Reutuer. The flower fund is a purely internal political fund 
contributed voluntarily by members of our union at different levels 
of our union for the purpose of financing the political fights in the 
union. This is how we finance the fight against the Communists. 
This is how we finance the fight to keep the racketeers from taking 
over our local union. We do not think it proper to finance internal 
political problems out of union dues and we have a separate fund. 

“The CuamrMan. That is like making campaign contributions? 

“Mr. Reuruer. It is like a campaign fund. 

“The CuarrMan. But it is for political purposes in the unions?” 
(p. 10218). 

“Mr. Reuruer. Exactly. We did ourselves. The Communists 
had their caucuses. We financed ourselves by contributions. I don’t 
know where they get their money but I know where we got ours, 
voluntary contributions. 

“The Cuarrman. Do you keep records of this fund? 

“Mr. Reutner. What happens is that there are many of these funds 
at different levels of our local union. At the international level there 
will be several and there will be a committee, the fellows who collect 
the money and who keep the records and the books, and so forth. We 
told Mr. Bellino, he will tell you, I talked about this, and I said this 
has nothing to do with the union funds but if you want to look at it 
we will show you the record. We don’t have anything to hide. 

* ® * * x * * 


“The CHamrMan. Some unions do (spend union money for union 
polities) but your union does not ? 

“Mr. Reuruer. That is right. We don’t. We don’t think it is 
proper to spend union money for political matters relating to electing 
me or somebody else. We raise our own money” (p. 10214). 

oe * * z co * ” 

“The CHatrman. May I ask, does any Senator on the committee 
want those funds investigated ? 

“Senator Curtis. May I ask a question or two about them first? 

“The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 

* ” + * * “ . 
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“Senator Curtis. Well, how much do you, have you contributed 
“Mr. Reuter. I have ‘contributed at one time as much as $75, de- 
pending on the situation. 

“Senator Curris. In cash? 

“Mr. Revruer. I have always mace it in cash, yes. 

“Senator Curtis. Are the disbursements made in cash, too? 

“Mr. Reuruer. I suppose there are cash disbursements and there 
are disbursements by other means. 

“Senator Curris. Where is this fund banked ? 

“Mr. Reurner. Where is it banked ? 

“Senator Curtis. Yes. 

“Mr. Reuruer. Well, this is what Mr. Bellino will find out when 
he sits down to talk to the people who handle it. 

“Senator Curtis. I understand. But I am asking you where is 
this banked ? 

“Mr. Reuruer. Since I don’t handle the funds, I don’t know. I 
know it is banked. 

“Senator Curtis. You don’t know where? 

“Mr. Reuruer. I don’t know where it is banked, I don’t handle it. 

“Senator Curtis. Don’t you? 

“Mr. Reurner. Senator Curtis, look. I am not a little boy. I 
told you I make my contributions. A member of my staff of the 
committee that handles it. I have complete confidence in their in- 
tegrity and I know they are banking it and handling it properly. Do 
I have to go around and look over their shoulder? 

“Senator Curtis. No, but I think it is proper to expect that you 
know where they are banked. 

“Mr. Reuruer. Well, Mr. Bellino can find out for you, and he can 
tell me at the same time and we would both know.” 

“Senator Curtis. Of course, here is the thing, I can’t answer the 
question of the chairman whether I want it investigated until I know 
whether there are records of all the receipts and disbursements. 

“The Cuatrman. I understand this witness doesn’t know, he doesn’t 
have the record. But what we can do is we can send an investigator 
out there to find out whether there are records and what they show. 

“Mr. Reuruer. We are perfectly willing to cooperate, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, because we have nothing to hide. I think if we were spending 
the union’s money for internal political purposes you might investi- 
gate that. We are spending our own money because we think that 
is the right way to do it. 

“We have nothing to hide. Come out and look at the records. 
We will cooperate and pull them together. 

“Senator Curtis. I have one more question with regard to this 
and then I will announce whether I want them investigated. Are 
any assessments made against individuals with regard to this fund? 

“Mr. Revrner. They are not. Every dollar that is in these funds 
isa purely voluntary matter” (pp. 10219-10220). 

Although we, the undersigned, were not satisfied with either the 
chief counsel’s investigation into the Gosser matter, Mr. Bellino’s 
investigation of the rest of the UAW, or Mr. Reuther’s explanation 
that the “flower fund” was voluntary, these matters remained dormant 
until the spring of 1959. At that time it was widely published in the 
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press that a New York grand jury had alleged that one of Gosser’s 
administrative assistants, Peter Zvara, had received more than $62,000 
in bribes from a New York industrial engineering firm as payment 
for his using union influence to obtain contracts to perform industrial 
engineering services for Toledo employers who bargain collectively 
with the UAW. Also, according to the press, Gosser was questioned 
by the New York grand jury as to whether he had received any part 
of these bribes from Zvara, but Zvara refused to appear and testify. 

These recent disclosures renewed interest in the Gosser matter. 
Accordingly, Senator Curtis obtained permission from the chairman 
to take another look at Gosser, with the assistance of Assistant Counsel 
Robert E. Manuel, a member of the staff assigned to the Republican 
members of the committee. The chairman further agreed, in April 
of 1959, that at Senator Curtis’ request, the committee would hear 
in executive session the results of the preliminary investigation, and 
thereafter, would determine if the evidence adduced warranted a full- 
scale investigation by the staff into Gosser and any other leads sug- 
gested, followed by the usual open or public hearing. 

An initial appraisal of the evidence easily unearthed by Assistant 
Counsel Manuel satisfied him and Senator Curtis that (1) many of 
the 28 charges filed against Gosser in 1950 by the “Committee for 
Democratic Unionism” were true and proved to Reuther’s interna- 
tional executive board; (2) that Reuther presided over the union trial 
of Gosser which whitewashed him and suppressed the evidence of his 
guilt; (3) that Reuther had misled the committee when he swore the 
“flower fund” was composed of voluntary contributions when, in fact, 
they are enforced “kickbacks”; and (4) that since Zvara admitted to 
keeping only about one-half of the bribe money for himself, there was 
a possibility that the balance was paid by him to a superior. 

On July 22, 1959, the chairman, in accordance with the rules of the 

select committee and his prior commitment to Senator Curtis, sched- 
uled executive sessions for July 27 and 28, 1959, at which time, the 
committee would hear the results of the Gosser investigation presented 
by Senator Curtis and Assistant Counsel Robert Manuel. However, 
these scheduled hearings were delayed due to the demands of the 
chief counsel that Senator Curtis surrender to him the files and re- 
sponsibility for presenting the hearing. These demands were rejected 
by the majority of the committee members, and, finally, on August 11, 
the executive session began. At the outset, Senator Curtis stated: 
_ “The purpose of this investigation is to lay before the committee 
In executive session certain information that has come to me, for the 
purpose of delivering that information to the committee in executive 
session under oath, so that the committee might decide whether or not 
a full-fledged investigation should be made. This is not presented 
with the idea that it is a completed investigation (p. 19916). 

On August 11, 12, and 13, 1959, the committee heard in closed session 
the first six witnesses, including Richard Gosser and his former 
assistants, Zvara and Love, who invoked the fifth amendment in re- 
sponse to all questions relating to the bribery and “flower fund.” 

hroughout this period, Reuther and his UAW attorneys, joined by 
Senators Kennedy and Church, contended that closed hearings were 
unfair to the UAW and demanded that they be made open. Conse- 
quently, when the committee met to hear the remaining nine witnesses 
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on August 20, 1959, it voted to hear them in open session (p. 20109). 
Accordingly, the hearings on August 20, 21, and the last session on 
September 8 and 9, 1959, were of the usual public nature. Once the 
demands of Reuther for open hearings were granted, however, the 
proponents of open hearings, now joined by the chief counsel, insisted 
that open hearings were also unfair to the UAW and demanded that 
any further hearings into the UAW, private or public, be suspended 
(Pp. 20157-20162, 20195, 20196, 20208, 20204, 20254, 20255). 

Thus, these hearings were conducted under the most trying condi- 
tions. Due to repeated delays and continuances of the committee, 
many of the witnesses, in order to testify, were required to make four 
round trips from their jobs in Toledo and Detroit to Washington, 
D.C., and, in addition, suffered the losses of many weeks of needed pay 
as a result of being absent from work. Moreover, the actions of the 
chief counsel were designed to obstruct any really effective hearings 
into the issue of corruption in the UAW. The record demonstrates 
to any impartial reader that he openly acted as defense counsel for 
those under investigation, although the UAW was already repre- 
sented by an impressive array of three able lawyers, and assumed 
the role of avenging angle toward witnesses who, under subpena, were 
cooperating with the committee to expose corruption in the UAW. 
Authorized to take no part in the proceedings, he, nonetheless, offi- 
ciously praised pro-UAW evidence and belittled that which tended 
to prove investigative charges. And, when it was proved that Gos- 
ser’s corruption had been whitewashed by Reuther and the entire 
top leadership in the UAW International, he, with an eye to the 
press tables, denounced the hearings as a “fraud” (pp. 20254, 20255). 


We can safely say that never in all our combined experiences with 
committees of Congress have we witnessed such a display of obstruc- 
tion, impertinence, and disrespect by an employee of the Senate. 

The testimony of witnesses and documentary evidence adduced at 
the hearings may be summarized as follows: 


B. THE REUTHER BOARD EXONERATION OF GOSSER 


1. Background information on Gosser 


_ In 1937, Richard Gosser, then an electrician at the Willys-Overland 
Co. in Toledo, Ohio, was elected president of local 12, UAW-CIO, 
a big amalgamated local which then and now bargains collectively 
for the employees of Willys-Overland and about 50 other employers 
in the Toledo area (pp. 19984, 19985, 19988). He served in that ca- 
pacity until 1943 when he was elected director of region 2-B of the 
UAW International, a position he held until October of 1947, when 
he was elected vice president as a part of the Reuther political caucus 
at the UAW’s convention in Atlantic City, N.J. (pp. 19988, 19989). 
Because of his long tenure, Gosser is now senior vice president, hav- 
ing been reelected with Reuther’s support, in October of 1959, fol- 
lowing the hearing. By virtue of his position in the UAW Interna- 
tional, Gosser is and has been since 1943, a member of the 25-member 
international executive board, which is now composed of President 
Reuther, Secretary-Treasurer Mazey, the 4 vice presidents and 19 
regional directors. 

The evidence shows that Richard Thomas Gosser, alias Richard 
M’Mullen, Richard Goffer, Richard Goofer, has a police record of 
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arrests and indictments in the 1920’s for such offenses as burglary, 
auto theft, and receiving and concealing stolen property (p. 20257). 
In the early 1920's he was also convicted for an armed robbery in the 
State of Michigan with one Tony Scott Paul, identified as a member 
of the Toledo underworld, and was sentenced to 214 to 15 years in 
the Michigan State Reformatory, lona, Mich., where he and Tony 
Paul served 214 years (pp. 20027, 20257). ‘The evidence also showed 
that Gosser knew and did business with Joe and Ben Fretti, who 
were by common repute and Gosser’s admission, a part of the ‘Toledo 
mob which controlled the slot machines and other gambling. In 
fact, he arranged for the Frettis to place syndicate-owned slot ma- 
chines in local 12 union halls during 1946-48, and used union funds 
to buy other machines (pp. 20297, 20298). There is no record of sub- 
sequent arrests or conviction, but he confided to the committee that 
the FBI had investigated him as a suspect in the unsolved 1948 
shooting of Walter Reuther (p. 20039). 

Richard Gosser is a man of considerable property which he has 
somehow managed to acquire over the years although his union salary 
has at no time exceded $12,500 per annum until 1958, when it was 
increased to approximately $17,000 per year. According to his testi- 
mony before the select committee on August 13, 1959, Gosser owns his 
present home in Toledo, Ohio, and another residence at 408 Longacres 
Court, Hollywood, Fla., where he winters for his “health” (pp. 20032, 
20033). In addition to this and many disclosed bank accounts, Gos- 
ser owns the following real estate or an interest therein : 

(1) R. & M. Ranch, doing business as Gosser & Ballard, a farm of 
1,184 acres which has a northern division in Michigan and a southern 
division near Monticello, Fla. This ranch, of record, is owned in 
equal shares by Gosser and Charles Ballard, now and since 1947, di- 
rector of UAW region 2-B, and their respective wives, Ruth and May; 
hence the name “R. & M.” (p. 20032). 

(2) C. & R. (Circle Ranch), also located in Florida, containing 
1,829 acres. Gosser stated that he and Ballard own this ranch jointly 
with Don Pinciotti an international representative on Ballard’s staff 
and nine other unidentified UAW representatives (pp. 20032, 20033). 

(3) R. & R. Enterprises, doing business as Richard and Ruth Gos- 
ser, a 600-acre farm near Adrian, Mich. Gosser sold this ranch, ap- ° 
parently early in 1959, but holds a second mortgage thereon for 
$28,000 (pp. 20033, 20034). 

2. The 28 charges 

The 1950 Toledo revolt against Gosser was spearheaded by a reform 
group of local 12 members who termed Chdeinste the “Committee for 
Democratic Unionism.” The rebels petitioned Walter P. Reuther for 
a redress of grievances in accordance with the provisions of the UAW 
International constitution, and, consequently, Reuther appointed 
three members of his international executive board to serve as a com- 
mittee to investigate these charges and report back to him. This 
committee, known as the Cody Comnmnitten, was chaired by Regional 
Director Edward Cody and included, as members, Emil Mazey, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Regional Director Michael Lacey. The Cody 
Committee, on June 1, 1950, heard eight witnesses who testified in 
support of their charges against Gosser. A transcript of this testi- 
mony can be found reprinted at pages 20413-20432 of the record. 
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Following a suggestion made by Cody that these charges be sub- 
mitted in writing, the “Committee For Democratic Unionism,” by 
Harold Billheimer and Edward Duck, chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively, on June 7, 1950, preferred 28 specific charges against Gos- 
ser directly to Reuther for further investigation by his international 
executive board, of which he is chairman. This petition prefaced 
the 28 charges with this statement : 

“We respectfully submit to your board during this session a detailed 
list of charges which should be thoroughly investigated by your board 
in the interest of correcting an intolerable situation. We seek to stop 
the rapid disintegration of Local 12, UAW-CIO, which we thor- 
oughly believe to be the inevitable result of the dictatorial rule of 
Richard T. Gosser and his handful of assistants and henchmen. We 
further believe that the evidence we are about to offer to our executive 
board proves beyond any shadow of a doubt that the dictatorial rule 
of Brother Gosser and his group has resulted in the corrupting of 
our union affairs for the personal gain of the few. This is the inevi- 
table result of the concentration of too much power in the hands of 
one man and it likewise bears strongly on the wisdom of enforcing 
the protection assuring local autonomy in local union affairs. We, 
therefore, submit the following specific charges which we are certain 
an impartial investigation of all of the records and other evidence 
available to your board will substantiate beyond any question. In 
setting forth these charges we ask that you bear in mind that we do 
not have access to the original records of local 12 or of the Automotive 
Workers Building Corp., or of the region 2—B office now quartered in 
local 12. As a result of a longtime investigation, made at great 
handicap and expense to individual members, we are certain that 
every charge we are making herewith will be fully proved if all 
records, accounts, and other information is utilized. It is the opinion 
of the men whose signatures are on this statement that an impartial 
and complete investigation would reveal many of the dishonest and 
detrimental acts concerning which we lack precise knowledge at this 
time (exhibit 46, p. 19). 

On June 13, 1950, after hearing more than 50 witnesses, Reuther’s 
board found “no evidence” to support any of these charges and issued 
a clean bill of health to Gosser (ibid. at p. 4). 

However, the record of the hearing before the select committee 
clearly demonstrates, 9 years later, that many of these charges, and 
perhaps all, were true and known to be true to Walter Reuther and 
the entire top leadership of the international union. Thus, the sub- 
ject matter of the hearing was not a mere reconsideration of “ancient 
and unfounded charges,” as the chief counsel and the UAW contended. 

The record contains a copy of the 28 charges preferred against 
Gosser and a copy of the international executive board’s findings of 
“no evidence” (exhibit 46). For the truth of many of the charges, 
see a copy of the transcript of testimony heard by the Cody Commit- 
tee (pp. 20413-20432). This transcript, which Joseph Rauh, attorney 
for the UAW, swore under oath had never existed, was subsequently 
produced by one of the witnesses and was made a part of the record. 
The other transcript of the “more than 50” witnesses who testified 
before the board would undoubtedly show the nature of the investi- 
gation and the trial of Gosser, but that document, UAW Counsel 
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Rauh also alleged did not exist, and was not produced for the select 
committee. Nonetheless, as this report will demonstrate, all of the 


more serious of the 28 charges selected for hearing were documented 
by the evidence, 















































Cc, GOSSER’S DOMINATION OF LOCAL 12 AND DENIAL OF UNION 
DEMOCRACY 





For example, allegation No. 18 states: “It is alleged that Brother 
Gosser dominated local 12 during the period he was an international 
officer.” 

The board found that “this allegation has not been substantiated 
by supporting evidence.” This finding should be kept firmly in mind 
when considering the evidence considered hereinafter. 

Several witnesses testified that even after he became an interna- 
tional officer in 1943, Gosser continued to dominate the affairs of lo- 

cal 12 in the same manner as he had while local president. With the 

assistance of the Willys-Overland unit, where there was much pro- 
Gosser strength, Gosser was able to rig the elections of local officers 
whom he handpicked because of their subservience to him and his 
policies. 


(1) Political activities; use of UAW automobiles and manpower to 
influence elections 


Lloyd Speidell, who had been “elected” recording secretary of lo- 
cal 12 in 1944, told the committee that this “method of voting was 
pretty certain "that there was not much chance to it” (p. 20088). 
When asked to “explain that,” Speidell replied as follows : 

“The way the elections were abhacpot bell different shops i in the local 
had checkoff systems, but there was only one shop, that was Willys- 
Overland, where even though your dues were taken out of your check, 
you had to go down to the locs al, a member at Willys-Overland had 
to go down to the local at least once every 2 months and have an at- 
tendance card punched. 

“There were two forms of dues receipts at the local. One was a 
white one, about 414 inches square which, in times of confusion re- 
garding your union dues, was official, and no other receipt. was official, 
when you got in a mixup on your dues. Then in addition to that 
therew as an attendance card which had the months, the names of the 
months, around the card, and if you wanted to go down to the local 
and have that punched, you could. 

“In all of th 1e shops in the local, and there had been as many as 
65 at one time, those that had checkoffs, none of the members were 
required ot go down and haye this card punched except Willys- 
Overland. Even though they had a checkoff, they still had to go 
down to the local at least once every 2 months. 

“When the local 12 elections come up, you had to have this at- 
tendance card to vote, even though you had your white receipt. You 
couldn’t vote on that. You had to have your attendance card. No- 
body could get your attendance card for you between the first of the 
year and the local 12 elections, which usually occurred in April. You 
had to go down and get it y ourself. 

“The people are no more interested in voting, you all know that, 
in a local union than they are in any other kind of election. So they 
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would not take the trouble to go down and get a card. There were 
perhaps 45,000 members in the local. 

“The CuarrMan. How many ? 

“Mr. Spemeiy. During this war, there were perhaps as many as 
45,000. 

“The CuHarrman. 45,000? 

“Mr. Spemenyn. Yes. And of all these members, the only ones 
who had to get attendance cards were the people at Willys-Overland. 
Then when election time came up, the people under Mr. Gosser’s di- 
rection took cars, and went out to Willys-Overland during working 
hours and hauled people down. 

“The cars were numbered on the windshield, with numbers that 
big [indicating], and I have seen cars as high as No. 25, and the 
people they wanted to bring down to vote were brought down, at 
company expense, I believe. 

“So there was never any element of doubt in an election. 

“Senator Munpr. What would happen, Mr. Speidell? You say 
that the people in Willys-Overland had to go down and get their 
attendance cards punched. That indicates there was some compul- 
sion about it. Suppose they had some obstinate guy who said, ‘I will 
not go down’? 

“Mr. Spemety. He became suspended. 

“Senator Munpr. From the union ? 

“Mr. Spemeny.. That is right. 

“Senator Munpt. Even though he paid his dues? 

“Mr. Spemetn. That is right. That is to the best of my knowl- 


edge. I believe Iam right. There was some compulsion. ‘They had 


to do it, but no other shop in the local had to do it. 
“The Cuarrman. What was the idea of getting an attendance card 
punched ? 


* 3 * * * * * 


“Mr. Spremeri. It insured the fact that each member at Willys- 
Overland had an attendance card and when election time came they 
didn’t have to question. We did campaign ourselves. You would 
try to get your own shop to vote. You would do your darndest to 
get, your members from your own shop down to the local to get cards. 
but on their part it was all voluntary. They would say, ‘Yes, we 
will go down and get them.’ 

“But you fellows know how hard it is to get people out to vote. 
You couldn’t get them out. 

* * * * * * * 


“The Cuamman. As I understand, 65 shops all belonged to the 
same union, and the way they controlled the election, according to 
your viewpoint or your testimony, is that the Willys-Overland people 
had to go and have their card punched. 

“Mr. Speme.. That is right. 

“The CuarrMan. The others did not have to? 

“Mr. Spewe.y. That is true. 

“The Cuarrman. How many employees were in Willys-Overland? 

“Mr. Spemeny. I guess during the war they would run 15,000. 

“The Cuamman. About 15,000? 

“Mr. Sremexy. Yes. 
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“The Cuarrman. So they would have them all required to go get 
their cards punched ? 

“Mr. Srewety. That is right. 

“The Cuairman. Then they haul them out on election day to vote? 

“Mr. Spee... Those that they wanted to haul. 

“The CoatrMAn. Those that they wanted to vote? 

“Mr. Srewey, That is right. 

“The CHarrMan. Were the others precluded from voting? 
“Mr. Srewe.. If they did it on their own time they could vote. 
“The Carman. But the ones they wanted to vote particularly 
didn’t lose any time? 

“Mr. Sreme.. No, sir. 

“The Caratrman. Is that what you are saying? 

“Mr, Srrepeti. That is what I am saying. 

“The CuHarrMan. How many would vote in those elections out of 
the 40,000? 

“Mr. Spremert. That was always a secret. It was never divulged. 
But the number of votes usually would run all the way from 500 to 
700 or 800. 

“The Cuarrman. From 500 to 700 or 800? 

“Mr. Spremexz. All the while that I had knowledge of it. 

“The CuatrrmMan. Do you mean as a total vote out of 40,000? 

“Mr. Spemwe.. That is right. 

“The CnHatrman. They would vote in the elections? 

“Mr. Speweu.. That is right. 

“The CuatrrMan. Were you elected in that kind of an election ? 

“Mr. Srewet.. That is right, sir (pp. 20088-90).” 

Speidell’s testimony, quoted above, was corroborated in all material 
respects by another witness, Harold Billheimer, a member of local 12 
for the past 36 years and onetime local 12 board member (pps. 
20342-20343). Billheimer further declared that he knows from per- 
sonal knowledge that the Gosser-Willys-Overland method of rigging 
the elections prevails to this day (ibid.). 

One of those who, according to Speidell, hauled pro-Gosser voters 
from Willys-Overland to the voting booths at local 12 headquarters 
was Cyrus Martin, a former international representative assigned to 
the staff of Gosser when he was regional director of region °2-B in 
1947 and later to the staff of Charles Ba llard when he succeeded Gosser 
in office. Martin stated that when he helped to ferry the “safe” 
voters to the polling booths —— 

“The steward in the plant would gather the employees at different 
times of the day, different hours, and take them out to the gate, and 
then the cars would haul them dow n, and then they would vote.” 

“Senator Curtis. Was it your opinion that the purpose of this, and 
that it did work out that way, was that that always provided enough 
pro-Gosser votes to carry the election ¢ 

“Mr. Martin. That is right, Mr. Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. I have read the statement that you made where 
by stated that at the time there were about 35,000 members in local 

2, that the highest you have known of voting were around 3,500. Is 
thne your best estimate at this time ? 

“Mr. Martin. To my knowledge, that is right. 
“Senator Curtis. That would be about 1 out of 10? 
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“Mr. Martin. That would be right 

“Senator Curtis. If someone was not one of the Gosser clique, they 
would have to provide their own transportation down to vote; is that 
correct ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, 

“Senator Curtis. Would they have to either lose pay or go down 
after hours? 

“Mr. Martin. That is pretty hard to answer. If they could sneak 
out and the boss didn’t see them, I imagine they would get paid. 

“Senator Curtis. But in general was that true ? 

“Mr. Martin. Here is how they actually operated. The steward 
body in these departments knew who was going to support who before 
they would allow them to go down to vote. In other words, bring 
them down to the gate so the drivers could take them down to vote. 
They knew who they was taking down there (pp. 20193-20194) ”. 

Martin admitted to prior membership in the Willys-Overland “fly- 
ing squadron,” a “goon squad” of from 100 to 150 unioneers who, 
when needed, assisted the employees of struck plants by providing 
“strike violence” and “intimidation” to induce some union members 
and others “to do certain things” (p. 20194). According to Martin, 
the “flying squadron” members wore uniforms on some occasions and 
were directed by Gosser, whose rank appeared to be commander in 
chief, for he wore “three or four” stars on his uniform and marched 
at the head of the columns in the Labor Day parade (p. 20235). 

The record evidence shows that the Willys-Overland management 
was fully apprised of the fact that Gosser was using the voters from 
that shop din tainty to elect those whom he favored. John Bolman, 
a former chairman of the Spicer unit of local 12, stated to the com- 
mittee that he personally complained to management. His testimony 
is thus: 

“Mr. Borman. I went to the office of the president, Mr. Rouch. 

“Senator Curtis. Who was with you? 

“Mr. Borman. Mr. Davidow. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Gray’s attorney, sitting here? 

“Mr. Borman. Sitting at the end of the table. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, what did you say to this Willys-Overland 
official, and what did he say to you? 

“Mr. Borman. I pointed out to Mr. Rouch that the management of 
that plant could be charged with unfair labor practice under section 
8 of the National Labor Relations Act, at that particular time, the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, wherein under paragraph 2: 

“ ‘Tt shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer to dominate 
or interfere with the formation or administration of any labor organ- 
ization or contribute financial or other support to it.’ 

“With respect to the fact that the management would be permitting 
employees to go to local 12 for voting purposes on time that was paid 
for by that company and later on, I observed this practice take place 
at the time of the local 12 elections. 

“Senator Kennepy. Are you saying that is an unfair labor practice? 

“Mr. Bouman. It would be my judgment that it would be” (p. 
20334). 

Larry Davidow, formerly the first chief counsel of the UAW-CIO 
and now a practicing attorney in Detroit, confirmed Bolman’s testi- 
mony, as follows: 
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“Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Davidow, you heard Mr. Bolman testi- 
fy about making the complaint to management of Willys-Overland 
concerning the manner in which union members working at the 
Willys-Overland unit were voting on company time, and ferried down 
in cars, and that was different from the other units. 

“Do you remember that incident ? 

“Mr. Davinow. I do. 

“Senator Curtis. You tell us what happened, briefly. 

“Mr. Davipow. I made the arrangement to meet Mr. Rusch in his 
office after Mr. Bolman had reported to me what had been the prac- 
tice at Willys-Overland. We met Mr. Rusch at his office, according 
to appointment, at which time Mr. Boland told Mr. Rusch what 
had been taking place. I, at that time, expressed my opinion that those 
practices were a violation of what is now called the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act. Mr. Rusch promised to make an investigation and get in 
touch with me. I never heard from Mr. Rusch” (pp. 20336-20337). 


* * * * Eo * Bs 


“Senator Curtis. Does this practice of voting union members from 
Overland continue up to the present time or near the present? 

“Mr. Bouman. I am so informed” (p. 20337). 

The international executive board’s finding of no evidence to sup- 
port the charge of domination completely battled Speidell. He said : 

“T had the occasion in 19: 50, in the Secor Hotel in Toledo, to talk 
to the entire executive board, with Mr. Reuther presiding, and told 
him all these things and many, many more. His secretary took notes. 
She sat on his left-hand side and took down everything I said, and all 
other speakers. * * * The lady took down ev erything, and he never 
asked me questions or anything” (p. 20100), 

2) How dissidents are eliminated 

The expulsion of Cyrus Martin—Martin stated that at the time 
in question he was friendly with Lloyd Speidell and one Frank Mo- 
lick, who also had been an official of local 12 under Gosser. Both 
Speidell and Molick, who then owned the “Mo-Del Tavern” in To- 
ledo, were assisting the “Committee for Democratic Unionism” to ex- 
pose Gosser and sought the assistance of Martin in this effort. Mar- 
tin said his visit to the “Mo-Del Tavern” was followed by these 
events: 

“T went in to Mr. Gosser’s office. I would like to point out that in 
regard to that, Mr. Gosser called me into his office; 1 was not on Mr. 
Gosser’s payroll. I remained on the regional director’s payroll, Mr. 
Ballard, and constitutionally Mr. Gosser didn’t have no jurisdiction 
over me in regard to my activities or anything else. Mr. Ballard 
did, but Mr. Gosser didn’t. He saw fit to go to work to take juris- 
diction. He called me into his office and asked me, he says, ‘Martin, 
what is this I heard about you? I heard you were in Molik’s and 
Speidell’s place yesterday.’ I said I was. I said, ‘Mr. Billheimer 
and Mr. Martin came out and said they wanted to enlighten me on 
a few things that was going on in the local union.’ He says, ‘Do 
vou want to play ball with them?’ ‘I don’t know whether you call 
it playing ball with them or not, but if you are going to tell me who 
I am going to work and talk to in regard to my social life.’ He said, 
‘If that is the way you feel about it,’ he says, ‘when you are physically 
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able to go back in the shop, you go there, and there will be a job 
available. I am telling you right now, when you go back in there, 
keep your nose clean, or you will pay the penalty for it?” (p. 20199), 

“Benator Curtis. So for some months following your sick spell, 
you did work in the shop? 

“Mr. Martin. Like I say, about 3 months afterward I went back 
to work in the Willys-Overland in the body shop, as a welder in de- 
partment 187 or 186. It is one department or the other. There | 
took a job as a welder. 

“Senator Curtis. How could Mr. Gosser send you back to the 
shop? 

“Mr. Martin. I think as these hearings proceed everybody on this 
committee will be aware of the fact why he sent me back to the shop. 
Mr. Gosser, in my opinion, at that time, he wasn’t only vice presi- 
dent—he was regional director, he was president of the Toledo In- 
dustrial Council, he was president of local 12. In other words, he 
ran the whole show. 

“Senator Curtis. Whether he held those offices or not, he dictated 
the policy; is that your statement ? 

“Mr. Martin. Repeat that again, Senator. 

“Senator Curtis. I say whether or not he held all those offices, he 
dictated the policies. 

“Mr. Martin. He sure did. The proceedings of this hearing will 
show that. 


“Senator Curtis. Did he also dictate to Willys-Overland what they 
should do? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. In other words, he said who was 
going to be the chairman, the vice chairman, and so on and so forth. 

“Senator Curtis. Chairman of what ? 

“Mr. Martin. Of the Willys-Overland unit. 

“Senator Curtis. He determined that? 

“Mr. Martin. He determined who was going to run and who was 
not going to run. 

“Senator Curtis. Then the voters were hauled to the polls to 
bring that about? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right” (pp. 20199-20200). 

After Martin was sent back to the plant at Willys-Overland, he 
did not heed Gosser’s admonition to keep his “nose clean” or “pay 
the penalty for it.” He quickly became the leader of an anti-Gosser 
group which advocated such democratic reforms as conducting local 
12 elections in each plant where the employees worked, instead of 
compelling all voters to travel to local 12 headquarters to vote or, 
in the alternative, to have the ballots “turned over to Briggs Express 
Agency at night and be brought back next morning” (p. 20200). In 
addition, Martin wrote an “as told to” series of articles exposing 
the Gosser-Willys-Overland collusive method of rigging the elec- 
tions, which was published in the February 11 and 12, 1951, issues 
of the Toledo Blade (pp. 20208; exhibit No. 25). These two articles, 
sworn to by Martin at the hearing, were placed in the record as 
“Exhibit 25.” Martin received no pay for these articles when they 
were written, but some 6 months later the Blade editor learned of 


Martin’s financial needs and paid him $200 or $250 for them (p. 
20210). 
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For thus exercising his rights freely and lawfully to express his 
opposition to Gosser, Martin was required to “pay the penalty” which 
Gosser had promised to exact. After Martin had been working in 
the Willys-Overland plant “2 or 3 weeks,’ Arnold Shenofsky, “ a 
Gosser man,” was transferred to Martin’s department (pp. 20200— 
20201). Shenofsky soon provoked Martin into a fight and assaulted 
him with a “broken beer or a pop bottle” (p. 20201). Martin dis- 
played three pictures of his face showing injuries across the bridge 
of his nose and indicating that perhaps his assailant was aiming for 
his eyes. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, I hand you some pictures and ask you to 
tell,us what those are. 

“The Cuamman. I hand you three pictures and ask you if you 
recognize yourself ? 

“Mr. Marrin. Them is the pictures that was taken of me after 
my release from the hospital which was approximately 5 or 6 days 
after I was beaten up. 

“The CuarrMan. They will be made exhibit No. 24. 

“(The photographs referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 24” for 
reference and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

“Senator Curtis. Will you hold them up so the committee can see 
them? That hit you right at the bridge of the nose? 

“Mr. Martin. I had two cuts. One down through here and a cut 
on my forehead and between the eyes. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you still have a scar? 

“Mr. Martin. I still carry the scars, 

“Senator Curtis. All three pictures are of you showing the same 
injury but from different angles; is that right? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right, Mr. Senator (pp. 20200-20201). 

“Senator Curtis. What happened to you so far as your union mem- 
bership was concerned following this? That is when you were ex- 
pelled ; was it? 

“Mr Martin. That is right. I received a notice of charges pre- 
ferred against me that was going to be read off at the next unit meet- 
ing of the Willys-Overland unit of local 12. I was at that meeting. 
All these charges stated that I was suspended for 99 years for conduct 
unbecoming a member of this union. That covers a multitude of sins 
and I would like to know. I have been waiting 7 years to find out 
what specific charges they were that caused my expulsion. “Conduct 
unbecoming a union member” doesn’t mean a thing in itself. 

“Senator Curtis. This was for 99 years? 

“Mr. Martin. Ninety-nine years. 

“Senator Curtis. That would exclude you at least from all plants 
where the UAW had contracts in the Toledo area ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right, I lost my livelihood. I lost my in- 
surance. I lost everything” (pp. 20201-20202). 

In addition to expulsion from the UAW for 99 years and being 
discharged from the plant, Martin said he was subjected to economic 
reprisals inspired by Gosser. On March 17, 1952, Martin, with the 
help of a business agent for the Brewery Drivers Union, went to work 
for Drury’s, Inc., a beer company (pp. 20205-20206). Martin’s work 
for Drury’s was apparently satisfactory; he received a $50 bonus at 
Christmas of 1952, a salary increase of $10 or $15 per week, and was 
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officially commended for his good work (ibid). However, all this 
changed when Gosser observed two other salesmen of Drury’s deliver- 
ing five cases of beer to local 12. Martin testified : 

“So they brought the beer down there. They brought it inside the 
bar. Just then Mr. Gosser came down through the bar and was 
going out to his car, so the driver stated to me—and he seen this 
Drury’s beer there, he told this Al Isalinski to go to work and take 
that beer out of here, ‘and if you ever order any beer from Drury’s, 
he says, ‘you will go out, too.’ 

“So they took this beer back. In other words, they didn’t sell it. 
They had to take it back to the brewery. The branch manager heard 
of that. So he said, ‘I am going to go over and see Mr. Gosser.’ 

“He made an appointment and went over to see Mr. Gosser in regard 
to the situation. He told them words to this effect: As long as you 
ee Martin on your payroll I will not put any Drury’s beer in local 
12 bar. 


% HK * * * * * 


“Senator Curtis. * * * but is it your opinion that your trouble in 
carryong on this job is tied into Gosser blocking the sale of that beer 
in local 12% 


* % * * * ‘ * 


“Mr. Martin. In other words, beer was put in on tap there, both 
beer and ale, as of January 1, 1952. That was put on January the Ist. 
Then the 15th I get this notice. As of February the 1st my services 
were terminated with the company. 

“But I would also like to state in regard to that—it makes it look 
kind of obvious why I was discharged. A little while after I was 
discharged the company went to work and put on two salesmen. In 
other words, they said they had to eliminate one salesman in the 
city of Toledo. ‘They put on two salesmen. I don’t know his name, 
but the one was Carl Backus. He was put on a month or so after 
I was released from the company. 

“T got a letter from the company where they said they didn’t need 
any extra salesmen in the city of Toledo. But after I left they put 
on two” (p. 20206). 

Expulsion from the union and Gosser’s economic reprisals have 
handicapped Martin in his efforts to earn a living. At the date of 
the hearing, he said his sole income is derived from a job as janitor 
2 days a week at Our Lady of Carmel Church in Temperance, Mich., 
which luckily is beyond the sphere of Gosser’s influence (p. 20190). 

The treatment accorded Cyrus Martin, a charter member of the 
UAW Local 12 from 1934 to his expulsion on April 20, 1951, and the 
organizer of 11 UAW shops in Toledo, stands out in marked con- 
trast with the treatment accorded Shenofsky, his assailant, who 
pleaded guilty in court to the charge of assault on Martin, was con- 
victed and fined $250 (pp. 20201, 20203-20204). Like Martin, She- 
nofsky was discharged by the employer; but, unlike Martin, Shenofsky 
was not expelled from the UAW. Indeed, he was defended in court 
by funds raised by Gosser’s friends in the plant and was finally re- 
warded by Gosser with seniority in another UAW plant, and then a 
coveted job as international representative on Gosser’s staff, a job 
he holds today (p. 20203). 
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D. GOSSER’S CONFLICTS OF INTERESTS 






The Automobile Workers Building Corp. (AWBC) is a nonprofit 
corporation organized under the laws of Ohio for the purpose of 
holding legal title to land owned by Local 12 UAW. All members 
in good standing of local 12 are automatically members of the cor- 
poration. From 1943 to March 1950, Gosser was president of the 
AWBC in violation of the international constitution which pro- 
hibited an elected international officer from serving as an elective 
officer in any local or subordinate body. Although he had thus vio- 
lated the constitution for 7 years, he resigned from this position on 
March 11, 1950 after “it was called to his attention” by a suit in 
the State court prosecuted by rebel members of local 12. 

From 1948 to the date of this report, Gosser has also been president 
of Will-O-Land Sportsmen’s Club, Inc., a private club, the member- 
ship of which is composed of a small, selected group of Gosser’s fol- 
lowers in the Willys Overland unit of local 12. The evidence is that 
the membership ranged from about 80 in 1942 to about 25 in 1948 
(p. 20243). 

In May of 1943, Will-O-Land purchased a tract of land in Michigan 
known as Sand Lake for the sum of $9,500. Thereafter the Will-O- 
Land Club sold a part of this land containing a roller rink to one, 
William J. Davis, for $12,500, thus liquidating the original invest- 
ment of $9,500 and realizing a net profit of $3,000. The residue, 
having a basis of zero, was sold by Gosser’s private club to the AW BC 
on May 20, 1947, for a net, secret profit of $20,000 and later became 
the local 12 summer camp (p. 20243; exhibit 46, pp. 8-9). The sale 
of this property was forced on the union at a sparsely attended meet- 
ing of AWBC members and without the benefit of dependent ap- 
praisals, 

The profit of $20,000 thus realized by Gosser’s conflict of interest 
and domination of local affairs was the subject of one of the charges 
heard by the Reuther board which found that there was no “private” 
profit to Gosser, and also that the land sold to local 12 had been in- 
dependently appraised by experts who fixed the value greatly in excess 
of the purchase price (exhibit 46, p.9). However, the finding of “no 
private profit” is pure whitewash, for the fact remains that the seller 
was Gosser’s private club and the value of the shares of Gosser and 
his fellow club members increased pro tanto as a result of the $20,000 
profit. Furthermore, the appraisals of the Sand Lake property, re- 
ferred to by the Reuther board, when produced at the hearing, showed 
that they are dated June 1950, more than 3 years after the sale to 
AWBC on May 20, 1947 (exhibit 18). 

Late in 1943, when Gosser became director of region 2—B of the 
UAW in Toledo, he was succeeded in the office of president of local 
12 by Melvin Schultz who served until sometimes in 1949. In October 
of 1945, Gosser and Schultz formed a partnership, first known as 
G. & S. Hardware, but soon the name was changed to Colonial Hard- 
ware & Sporting Goods Co. Schultz, as president of local 12, and 
Gosser, as regional director and later as international vice president, 
president of AWBC, and director of the local 12 summer camp, then 
admittedly sold “large quantities” of hardware from their private 
52749—60—pt. 219 
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store to the local union and AWBC for the summer camp and “retire- 
ment farms” adjacent to the former (exhibit 46, p. 6). 

This conflict of interest was also the subject matter of several of the 
charges filed against Gosser by the “Committee for Democratic 
Unionism” (ibid). One of these charges alleged that “Gosser and 
former Local 12 President Schultz ordered all local 12 and AWBC 
purchases for the summer camp and retirement farm be made from 
the Colonial Hardware.” The Reuther board, after an investigation 
of this charge, found: “This allegation is unsupported” (ibid). 

The incorrect nature of this finding was documented by Randolph 
Gray, financial secretary of local 12, during the time in issue, as shown 
by the following excerpt from the record of the committee: 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Gray, in referring again to the action of the 
international executive board when they investigated this, one of the 
charges made by these rank and file members was identified as allega- 
tion 20—J : 

“Tt is alleged that Brother Gosser issued orders that any vouchers 
containing his initials be processed immediately. 

* * ae xk * * * 
“Mr. Gray. It had to be processed immediately if he OK’d them. 
“Senator Curtis. The findings of Mr. Reuther’s international board 

are: ‘No supporting evidence has been made to this allegation.’ That 
is the end of the quote. Now I want to hand you certain documents. 

“The Cuarrman. I hand you what purports to be carbon copy of a 
letter dated October 3, 1949, addressed to Howard Seren and Richard 
Gosser. I guess it is from Richard Gosser to Howard Seren. Would 
you examine it and state if you identify it? 

“(Document handed to the witness. ) 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, remember that. I can identify it. 

“Senator Curtis. What is that ? 

“Mr. Gray. It is a copy of a letter sent to me by Mr. Gosser. 

“Senator Curtis. It is very brief. I believe it will save time to 
read it. 

“Mr. Gray. I mean it was sent to Seren, but I got the carbon copy. 

“Senator Curtis. Who is Howard Seren? 

“Mr. Gray. It had to be processed immediately if he OK’d them. 

“ ‘Dear Broruer Seren: I am sending you this letter with a copy 
going to the other two fellows signing the summer camp, farm, and 
pavilion checks from now on so there will be no misunderstanding. 
On the camp, farm, or pavilion I do not want any checks signed by 
you until I have written my initials in the corner. Then there will 
6 no argument as to where the money is going because I will know. 

“ “Sincerely yours, 
“ “RicHaRp Gosser, Vice President.’ 


“Senator Curtis. He was vice president of the (international) 
union at that time? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. Did this relate to internal matters of local 12? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes. 

“Senator Curris. You have been a longtime union official. Does a 
vice president have pachaesty over the internal affairs, receipts, and 
expenditures of a local union ? 
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“Mr. Gray. Under the constitution he is not supposed to have any, 
but the way they operate, he seems to have some in there where he 
does. In other words, the international seems to uphold him. 

“Senator Curtis. So, in addition to the conflict of interest in trad- 
ing with himself, he had no lawful authority to tell the local where 
they should buy ? 

“Mr. Gray. He didn’t have no actual authority, no. 

“Senator Curtis. All right. Here is another letter. 

“The Cuatmrman. The Chair presents to you a photostatic copy of 
a letter, dated May 25, 1946, uddieeel to you, apparently from Mr. 
Gosser. Will you examine it and state if you identity it. 

“(Document handed to the witness.) 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, I can identify it. 

“Senator Curtis. What is it ? 

“Mr. Gray. It is a letter addressed to me from Mr. Gosser, who at 
that time was the regional director of the UAW. 

“Senator Curtis. I believe it will save time if you read it. 

“Mr. Gray (reading) : 

““Drar Brorner Gray: I believe it would be a wise thing for you 
to direct a letter to all concerned informing them that in the future 
no purchases are to be made for local 12 without the consent and 
authorization of Brother Schultz, and no purchases are to be made for 
the building corporation without the authorization of myself, even 
if it is just a 10-cent fly swatter. I think we should start putting on 
a little pressure in regard to this spending of money around here. 
Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, I remain, 

” Sincerely yours, 
“ “RroHARD GosseER.’ ” 
* * * € * e * 


“Senator Curtis. He says that they can’t even buy a 10-cent fly 
swatter without his OK as regional director. 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. Did he have authority to dictate the internal 
affairs of a local union ? 

_“Mr. Gray. No, he did not have any authority under the constitu- 
tion. 

“Senator Curtis. This authority was used to trade with himself? 

“Mr. Gray. Oh, yes. 

“Senator Curtis. And that again is in conflict with the findings of 
the international board, and the reason this is current today is be- 
cause they have not retracted it, no supporting evidence has been made 
to this allegation, meaning that the allegation that he dominated 
those purchases. 

“Here is one more. I have a number, Mr. Chairman, but this one 
will go in, and the others we will attach. 

“The Cuatrman. I present to you apparently the original memo- 
randum from Mr. Gosser to you, dated mber 15, 1948. Will you 
examine it and state if you identify it. 

“(Document handed to the witness.) 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, I can identify it. In fact, the notation on top is 
in Gosser’s handwriting. 


“Senator Curtis. at is it? 
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“Mr. Gray. It says: 

“*Randy Gray. On these four they do not have to be OK’d 

“Senator Curris. Tell us first what the document is. 

“Mr. Gray. The document is a letter from Mr. Gosser who was 
vice president at this particular time, addressed to me. 

“Senator Curtis. Addressed to you? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes. 

“The CuamMan. It will be exhibit No. 42. 

“(Letter referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 42’ for reference 
and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

“Senator Curtis. Read it. 

“Mr. Gray (reading). 

“This is to inform you that as of January 1, 1949, any bill that you 
get either for the camp or farm or any expenditure you get, you are 
to send the voucher up to my office. No bill is to be paid, regardless 
of what it is, without my personal OK. With every good wish, allow 
me to remain, 

“Fraternally yours, 
“RicHARD GOSSER, 
“Vice President of the International Union.” 

(Pp. 20276-20282.") 

Another allegation was that Gosser’s “Colonial Hardware charged 
higher than fair prices for items purchased from it” (exhibit 46, p. 
6). The board’s finding: 

“No supporting evidence has been given to the executive board sup- 
porting this allegation. If the allegations were true the former 
financial secretary of local 12, Randolph Gray, would have been re- 
sponsible for any overcharges. 

Senator Curtis asked Gray how he could have been responsible for 
any overcharges which Gosser made, as the board suggested, and Gray 
replied as follows: 

“Mr. Gray. I couldn’t be responsible. I had nothing to do with 
the store. 

“Senator Curtis. No way at all? 

“Mr. Gray. No, sir. In fact, I grumbled many a time. Gosser 
knows that” (p. 20282). 

Gray also produced and identified for the records reams of invoices 
and sales slips evidencing sales from Colonial Hardware store to 
the union, documents which Gray took from the local 12 files when he 
broke with Gosser and with which he had hoped to expose Gosser’s 
doubledealing to Reuther (p. 20283) ; exhibits 40,44). John Bolman 
described to the committee the huge markups he found when he com- 

pared the prices on these invoices and sales slips with prices w hich 
adn retail competitors of Gosser would have charged the union for 
the same items. The results of Bolman’s report is in evidence as 
exhibit No. 40-A. He was questioned about this report as follows: 

“Senator Curtis. Now, if you will look at it, please, it says ‘Ex- 
amples of Colonial Hardware Overcharges,’ exam le No. 1, and you 
have nine items there, and the next column says ‘Colonial Quantity,’ 
and the next one is ‘Supplier Quantity.’ 

“What do you mean by ‘supplier’? 


1 For six other similar letters signed by Gosser, see exhibits 48A—F (p. 20282). 
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“Mr. Borman. That would be a supplier other than Colonial Hard- 
ware store, 

“Senator Curtis. Not Colonial’s wholesale supplier ? 

“Mr. Borman. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. But it would mean that you went to another sup- 
plier or another retailer ? 

“Mr. Borman. Another supplier of similar items. 

“Senator Curtis. The same or a comparable article. 

“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And the next column shows the Colonial charge, 
and then in the next column the supplier charge. 

“Now, by ‘supplier charge,’ what do you mean ? 

“Mr. Borman. I mean the price at which that supplier would have 
retailed that particular item. 

“Senator Curtis. At another retail store? 

“Mr. Borman. Another retailer; yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Then the last column shows the percent of over- 
charge? 

“Mr. Bouman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, in item 1, or example No. 1, you have listed 
nine items, where you have compared one each, and these are evi- 
dently smaller items, and item No. 1, the Colonial charge was 60 cents, 
and the supplier charge, 44 cents. 

“Do you mean by that, that you have found an item where the 
union or some part of it oe Colonial 60 cents for something that 
they could have purchased at another retail store for 44 cents? 

“Mr. Borman. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. And you have the percent of overcharge, 27 per- 
cent. 

“Mr. Botman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, of those nine items in example 1, the total, 
you have Colonial charge, $7.92, less 5 percent, would make $7.54, 
and the other supplier could have provided them for $5.03. You have 
an average overcharge of 33 percent. 

“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, are those isolated cases ? 

“Mr. Borman. They couldn’t be to my knowledge. I would say 
that it was more or less a uniform practice. 

“Senator Curtis. You did not pick them out attempting to find 
isolated cases? 

“Mr. Borman. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, example No. 2 has six items. Well, in item 
No. 1 there is a quantity of 40, and the supplier’s quantity you have 
mentioned 36, and why would you have that ? 

“Mr. Borman. Because that was the quantity on which the supplier 
price would have been based in comparison, or the nearest quantity 
was written on the invoice which the supplier would have based his 
price on. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, item No. 1, Colonial paid $150 for 40 units, 
or Colonial charged that rather, and your investigation found where 
you could buy 36 such items for $72? 

“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Or an overcharge of 52 percent ? 
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“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And in the six items that you investigated there, 
ou found the Colonial total charge of $578.50, but that it could have 
een purchased at another — the total of them, for $297.50, or 

an average of 34 percent overcharge ? 

“Mr. Botman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, that is above retail ? 

“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. And in example No. 3, you have one item, and that 
was the quantity involved, Colonial charged the union $297, and an- 
other supplier you report would have provided it for $159.95, or an 
overcharge of 54 percent ? 

“Mr. Borman. Yes, sir. 

“The Cuarrman. May I ask you, do you contend or do I misun- 
derstand you, that each one of these sales slips or invoices that are 
a part of exhibit No. 40 in bulk, represent an overcharge ? 

“Mr. Borman. I would say that is true” (pp. 20270-20271). 

The evidence shows that by the end of 1949, more than $300,000 
of local 12 and AWBC funds were spent in purchase and operation 
of the summer camp and farms (p. 20324, exhibit 50). It also shows 
that Gosser not only overcharged the union for supplies which were 
sold it from his own store, but he also added a big profit to merchan- 
dise which, though purchased from another retailer, was routed 
through Colonial Hardware Store and billed to the union on his own 
kited invoice. For example, Gosser purchased for the union certain 
supplies which he did not stock from another supplier, the Hirsch 
Co. of Toledo, which mailed to Financial Secretary Gray its invoice 
in the amount of $810.40 (p. 20289, exhibit 44). The Colonial Hard- 
ware Store then sent to Gray for payment its own invoice for these 
same items purchased from the Hirsch Co. and increased the price to 
$1,192.50, a markup of $382.10, as shown by the following testimony of 


Gray: 

“Senator Munopr. Mr. Gosser’s hardware store kited the invoice 
and charged you more than you would have had to pay otherwise? 

“Mr. Gray. I could have bought the stuff cheaper and I complained 
to Schultz. Why did they knock down $120 on their statement when 
I bellyached about it? If their price was right, they couldn’t afford 
to have knocked off $120. They wouldn’t have been in business long. 

“Mr. Manuge.. Now, haven’t you analyzed the invoices and com- 
pared the Hirsch invoice against Colonial’s own invoice, and don’t 
you have that analysis right in front of you there? 

“Now tell me how much these items were marked up in total. 
The Hirsch invoice shows a total of $810.40. Now, you made an 
analysis there and you have the total markup, do you not? 

“Mr. Gray. I had a total markup of additional—of $382.10, I 
believe it was. 

“Mr. Manvuen. $382.10 above the $810? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. And I get a credit of $120, which 
brought it down to $262.10. 

“Mr. Manuva. You paid $262.10 more than you should have paid; 
is that your testimony ? 

es Gray. And if I hadn’t hollered about it, I would have paid 
it all. 
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“Mr. Manvet. You paid $262 on that one little invoice there more 
than you should have, and more than you could have purchased 
that for at Hirsch yourself? 

“Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

“Mr. Manvet. Did you go to Hirsch and ask them about this? 

“Mr. Gray. I went to a fellow who claimed he was the manager, 
and I don’t know his name. 

“Mr. Manven. There is a salesman ‘House’ indicated on this in- 
voice, and did you talk to House? 

“Mr. Gray. I don’t know, and I just asked for the manager, in 
order to check on this bill, if that was a special price. 

“Mr. Manure. They told you, did they, that you could have bought 
it yourself there for the prices listed in the Hirsch invoice? 

“Mr. Gray. When I showed them the bill, they said, “That is our 
price to anybody.’ 

“Mr. Manvex. Toanybody ? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Manueu. That is the $810? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. 

“Mr. Manvew. Gosser defrauded the union out of $262 there on 
that one transaction, didn’t he? 

“Mr. Gray. That isthe way I felt about it” (p. 20289). 

Thus, the record, including documentary evidence, refutes the as- 
sertions of Gosser that he sold to the union always at cost plus 
a nominal markup to cover handling charges. It likewise contra- 
dicts the testimony of Walter Reuther who, in March of 1958, told 
the committee that when Colonial Hardware sold to the union “it 
was always done on a competitive basis” (pt. 25, p. 10206). Gosser 
certainly knew otherwise and Reuther as head of the executive board 
pins investigated this matter likewise must have known the true 

acts. 

As noted above, according to their partnership agreement, Gosser 
and Schultz in 1945 each contributed $4,000 capital to the business 
and were to share equally the profits and the losses. However, on 
January 20, 1949, Gosser bought Schultz’ one-half interest in the 
business for $4,000, the amount of his initial capital investment made 
some 3 years before (p. 20085). Although Schultz had devoted all the 
time to the store that his duties as president of local 12 would permit, 
often at night, he said that he received no salary, no interest on his 
investment, and none of the profits which were, according to Gosser’s 
income tax returns: $5,511 in 1946, $18,648.65 in 1947, and $12,253.49 
in 1948 (pp. 20084-20085). 

Gosser swore to the committee that Schultz did receive half of the 
ee rofits (p. 20005). However, this testimony conflicts with 
Schultz’ declaration to the contrary and Gosser’s own Federal income 
tax returns. These facts and circumstances indicate that Schultz was 
in fact nothing but a “front” for Gosser who used him to force local 12 
to purchase its supplies, needed or not, from the Colonial Hardware 
Store. On January 1, 1953, Gosser sold his business to local 12, for 
approximately $50,000 (p. 20006). 

In September of 1949, John Bolman, then chairman of the Spicer 
unit of office employees and a member of local 12, became suspicious 
that Gosser and Schultz were using their official positions to enrich 
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themselves at the union’s expense with regard to the sale by Will-O- 
Land to local 12 of the Sand Lake property and the Colonial Hardware 
Store (pp. 20240-20243). These suspicions were confirmed when he 
and another union man visited the local 12 summer camp where a 
building program was then in progress. He testified that, upon ex- 
amination of the crates and packages “laying all over the place * * * 
we found that in almost every instance the material had ac routed 
through the Colonial Hardware Store by the supplier” (ibid.). Bol- 
man detached five of the shipping tags from some of the crates and 
they are a part of the committee record as exhibit 33. 

Acting upon these facts and similar evidence supplied by other 
members of local 12, Bolman determined to seek an accounting of the 
books and records of the AWBC, the president of which was then 
Gosser. He first made this request of Randolph Gray, who was also 
recording secretary of AWBC, but Gray said “No” (p. 20244). Bol- 
man and the group he represented then decided to ask for an account- 
ing at the next regular meeting of the members of the AWBC. Asa 
member in good standing of AMBC, Bolman appeared at the October 
14, 1949, meeting of the corporation to present his written motion. 
According to Gray, the word was out and the meeting was well attended 
by pro-Gosser people and when he asked why, Regional Director 
Charles Ballard replied that “they are going to take care of Bolman” 
(p. 20249). That this was no idle boast is shown by the testimony of 
Bolman : 

“Senator Curris. You were recognized for the purpose of making 
this motion? 

“Mr. Borman. I was. 

“Senator Curtis. What happened after you made it? 

“Mr. Boitman. If it be proper to refer to the minutes, I would say 
after the motion was made—I will read this from the minutes them- 
selves 

“ «Discussion was held on same. Murphy asked through the Chair if 
Bolman’s motion was tied to the pension plan. Requested Bolman to 
reply through the Chair. Bolman asked that his reply be in the form 


of a question. Was it not true that Murphy worked inside a plant in 


1933 while it was on strike? 
“Confusion followed Bolman’s remarks. Ballard asked for the 


floor and gave a short. talk on the motion. Amendment made and 
supported that Bolman explain reason for making the motion and 
submit proof to substantiate his charges against Murphy or apologize 
for his action. Amendment to the amendment made that Bolman give 
his reasons or leave the room. Bolman said he did not care to state 
his reasons and left the meeting. Amendment to the amendment died 
for lack of support. Amendment to the motion was voted and car- 
ried. Vote taken on motion as amended. Motion lost. Motion made 
and supported recommending to local 12 that charges be filed against 
3olman. Motion carried. Motion made and supported. to adjourn. 

Motion carried. Meeting adjourned at 9:45 p.m.’ 

“Senator Curtis. Now, is that a full report of everything that hap- 
pened ¢ 7 fie 

“Mr. Borman. Well, not in my estimation. 

“Senator Curtis. You did leave the room? 

“Mr. Borman. I did. 
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“Senator Curtis. Did you leave the room in the same condition you 
entered ? 

“Mr. Boraran. I did not. 

“Senator Curtis. What was the difference? 

“Mr. Borman. The side of my face was smashed in. 

“Senator Curtis. Tell what happened. 

“Mr. Borman. When I presented this motion on the floor, of course 
the same tactic was used that always is used to cover up any of these 
things, and that is drag the red herring across the path. 

“So Mr. Murphy’s question was based on personality in my estima- 
tion, and for that reason I presented him with a question based on 
personality. 

“Senator Curtis. Who was Murphy ? 

“Mr. Borman. Murphy was at that time, someone will have to cor- 
roborate, but I believe he was an international representative and 
assistant to Mr. Gosser. 

“Senator Curtis. All right; go ahead with your account. 

“Mr. Borman. After I asked Murphy the question, he came down 
off the platform together with about 11 or 12 other people and every- 
body tried to take a punch at me at the same time. 

“The Cuatrman. Who took the punch at you? 

“Mr. Borman. Murphy. 

“The CHatrMAn. He was an international representative? 

“Mr. Borman. He was an international representative, assistant to 
Mr. Gosser” (pps. 20246-20247). 

Bolman, having been physically assaulted by Gosser’s henchmen 
when he resorted to his union remedies, then sought to expose Gosser 
by filing three suits in court against SWBC, Gosser, and the other 
corporate officers seeking an accounting of the books and records of 
the AWBC and other injunctive relief. For so doing, Reuther sum- 
moned Bolman before the international executive board in Detroit on 
January 26, 1950, and threatened him with expulsion from the union 
if he [Bolman] did not dismiss his suits. Bolman refused and conse- 
quently was summarily expelled by resolution on January 30, 1950 
(pp. 20261-20264; exhibits 37, 37A). Then Gosser’s UAW attor- 
neys, paid for by UAW funds, tried to defend Bolman’s suit for an 
accounting of the finances of the AWBC on the ground that Bolman 
was not a member of the corporation (exhibit 46, p. 3). 

Bolman contended that his expulsion was contrary to the constitu- 
tion of the UAW, article 48, section 1, which provided, in the case of 
an amalgamated local, such as local 12, that : 

“All charges against a member of a union with a violation of any 
of the provisions of this constitution or with conduct unbecoming a 
member of the union must be specifically set forth in writing and 
siged by the member making the charges. 

“Charges must be submitted to the local recording secretary of the 
local union or shop union as the case may be within 60 days of the 
time the complainant becomes familiar with the offense” (p. 20263). 

Bolman declared that since he had the backing of his own unit of 
which he was chairman, Reuther circumvented this provision by 
initiating the charges at the international level which were then fol- 
lowed by summary expulsion, all contrary to the section of the consti- 
tution quoted above (pp. 20262-20263; exhibit 38). Moreover, Bol- 
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man claimed that his expulsion was contrary to the laws of the State 
of Ohio. His suits contended that he, as a member of AWBC, had 
the same legal right to inspect its books and records as did any stock- 
holder of a corporation in Ohio for the AWBC was a creature of the 
State law which afforded stockholders that remedy. Both the lower 
court and the Supreme Court of Ohio agreed with Bolman. But 
when Bolman asked the international executive board to reverse its 
expulsion order in view of this decision, Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer, replied by letter that the Ohio law, as interpreted by the 
highest court in the State, was not binding on him or the UAW (p 
20263 ; exhibits 39 A, B). 

While these Bolman suits were pending and before the union paid 
$7,000 plus costs to settle them—in itself a strange procedure—the fol- 
lowing testimony indicates an attempt to avoid response to the court’s 
subpena for the losis and records of the AWBC. 

“Mr. Gray. Well, I think shortly afterward, when Mr. Bolman 
spoke to me, I think there was a lawsuit and I was instructed by 
Geeser with the help of Mr. Gorlich to make sure that we kept these 
records out of sight, because I understood there was an order out or 
subpena to pick them up. 

“Senator Curtis. Who made that statement to you? 

“Mr. Gray. Mr. Gosser. 

“Senator Curtis. And who else? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, Mr. Gorlich helped on it at the time, on the basis 
of making the arrangements. 

“Senator Curris. He is the attorney here in the room that repre- 
sented the union ? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, something about the legal end of it and I don’t 
understand that part, and he took care of the legal affairs. 

arr ng Curtis. But the order came from Gosser to keep them out 
of sight 

“Mr. Gray. He wasn’t there at that particular time, and he came 
in later. 

“Senator Curtis. Gosser told you to keep them out of sight, and 
what was done with them ? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, I was only the secretary of the corporation, and 1 
didn’t think it was my job to be hiding these books all of the time. 
So anyhow, I was told to put them in the car and get them out of the 
union building. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you put them in your car? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, I hauled them around for weeks on end. 

“Senator Curtis. Where did you have them in your car? 

“Mr. Gray. I had them in the trunk, and I hauled them up to Mich- 
igan and I left them sometimes. 

“Senator Curtis. Where did you leave them in Michigan ? 

“Mr. Gray. I left them at a cottage that I had up there, and in the 
meantime I brought them back a couple of times, so they wouldn’t stay 
too long in one place, and the result was I went out to Mr. Seren’s 
house, who happened to be the vice president of the corporation, and 
I said, ‘My God, you are in charge. Gosser is president and you are 


the vice president, and if anybody should give this direction, and as 
long as Gosser is going to take a fadeout.’ 

“And he said, ‘I don’t want any part of it. You get rid of them. 
Keep them out of sight.’ 
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“And so I go to Mr. Ruhland, and said, ‘You are the treasurer, how 
about you taking them over ?’ 

“And nobody wanted anything to do with them, and I am stuck 
with them and don’t know what to do with them. 

“Finally an order does come around and they advised me that after 
going through them, sorting a few of them out, there were a few rec- 
ords tore up, and disposed of. 

“Senator Curtis. By whom? 

“Mr. Gray. By Mr. Goerlich. 

“Senator Curtis. In your presence? 

“Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

“Senator Curtis. Where did that take place? 

“Mr. Gray. If I recall rightly, it was in either his office on Su- 
perior Street, or there were a couple of things did happen there. 

“Senator Curtis. You say some of the records were destroyed ? 

“Mr. Gray. I don’t know just what they were. He looked at them 
and I didn’t look at them. And he was sorting out what would be 
criminal against us, and what could be gone through and look all 
right. But I don’t know anything about this legal stuff. 

“Senator Curtis. But you did see in your presence some of the doc- 
uments or pages—— 

“Mr. Gray. Oh, yes. 

“Senator Curtis. And they were removed and destroyed by Mr. 
Goerlich, and you, of course, do not know their contents? 

“Mr. Gray. I don’t know, and the only thing I looked at, he had 
them in his hands, and he tore them up and put them in the waste- 
paper basket. 

Senator Curtis. These records at Mr. Gosser’s direction to you 
kept out of sight and carted around in your car, what ultimately 
happened to them, and who did you turn them over to? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, finally, I don’t know; I guess they made some 
type of arrangements, ak finally they said that I roa turn them 
over to the court for safekeeping, what I did turn over. I believe it 
was the county clerk of the court in Merrill County. I turned some 
records over, I should say, what I was given to turn over. 

“Senator Curtis. Were there any new records made up? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, outside of that one that I know of, on the basis 
of the minutes at that time, on giving that lodge to Mr. Gosser, that 
is the only change I know of. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you hear any discussion or direction that 
someone should make up some new records? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, not exactly on the building corporation, but on 
the Colonial Hardware. 

“Senator Curtis. Yes, what did you hear? 

“Mr. Gray. Mr. Ballard. 

“Senator Curtis. About when ? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, it was during one of the deposition hearings, and 
I believe it was in the late fall, around November or December. 

“Senator Curtis. Of what year? 

“Mr. Gray. 1949. 

“Senator Curtis. 1949? 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. This is Mr. Ballard, who is here, and he was 
regional representative ? 
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“Mr. Gray. I saw him this morning, and I assume he is here. I 
know him real well. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you so testify ? 

“Mr. Gray. No; I did not testify. I was put under so much pres- 
sure that I just cracked up and I took a leave of absence. 

“Senator Curtis. Ultimately, what happened to you? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, I took a leave of 2 or 3 months, but, of course, 
prior to this, Mr. Rath, who is Mr. Gosser’s accountant, was with me 
at this particular time when I was told about testifying, and Mr. 
Goerlich instructed him to make up a set of records that would hold 
up In court. 

“T complained about that, because I said I didn’t see how they could 
change anything, inasmuch as I had already paid certain invoices, 
and I had canceled checks; and he said, ‘We are going to take care 
of that. You hurry up, Bob, and get them ready.’ 

“T don’t know what was done about it. All I know is that he was 
instructed to get them done, and whether Mr. Rath did it or not I 
don’t know. 

“Senator Curtis. Now, were you removed as financial secretary 
or did your term run out? 

“Mr. Gray. Well, I don’t know just how to say it. I refused to be 
a strikebreaker for the UAW (pp. 20290-20292). 

“Senator Munpr. You say you were put out of your job because 
you refused to be a strikebreaker ? 

“Mr. Gray. The only thing they claimed is that I failed to perform 
my duties. There was a picket line and I refused to work as a strike- 
breaker against the office help. I don’t know how you term it. 

“Senator Munor. Did you say that you were fired because you re- 
fused to cross a picket line? 

“Mr. Gray. They said I was discharged because I failed to perform 
my duties. They are very polite about their language. 

“Senator Munpr. You could not perform your duties because you 
did not cross the picket line? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. I was under the impression when there 
was a strike you were not supposed to go in there and scab. 

“Senator Kennepy. When did the strike begin ? 

“Mr. Gray. Somewhere around May 16, 1950. 

“Senator Kennepy. That is the first day you didn’t report to work? 

“Mr. Gray. Somewhere close by. In fact, I was gone when the strike 
happened. I didn’t know about it until I was at the bank and I was 
told about it downtown. 

“Senator Kennepy. What date was that? 

“Mr. Gray. Either the 15th or 16th of May, I believe, 1950. 

“Senator Kennepy. When you used the w ord ‘erackup,’ when did 
you crack up ? 

“Mr. Gray. They pressured me. I didn’t want to listen to these 
guys pressure me all the time on the basis that I had to lie to 
protect some of the doings in the union. I was supposed to take 
the consequences for it if I didn’t. 

“Senator Kennepy. What date was that 

“Mr. Gray. I am not sure about the date. I think it was some- 
where around December 1949. 
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“Senator Kennepy. You say you were discharged from the union. 
It was a more substantial disagreement than merely you refused to 
cross a picket line on a certain date. 

“Mr. Gray. What do you mean disagreement? Hell, I went to 
Detroit. I talked to Mazey about the conditions in this Jocal union. 
He agreed. He met with Reuther, he claims. He tells me. I didn’t 
meet, with Walter, although I knew Walter. I told him about these 
conditions, and he had to do something about it. He promised to go 
along and get it corrected. I had all the faith in Emil Mazey until he 
doublecrossed me. He threw in with them. The auditors knew 
what was going on. 

“Senator Kpnnepy. You have charged a lot of people with fraud, 
strikebreaking, doublecrossing, Mr. Gray. Now you stated to us 
that the reason you left the UAW was you refused to cross a picket 
line and be a strikebreaker for the UAW. That is not veelly the 
reason. 

“Mr. Gray. I don’t know why it isn’t. What else could it be? 
You aren’t going to put words in my mouth. 

“The girls went on strike, and I have not been back in the build- 
ing” (pp. 20292-20293). 

Senator Kennedy, advancing a contention made earlier by the 
UAW and Chief Counsel Kennedy, suggested to Gray that he was not 
discharged because he refused to cross a picket line, but because he was 
out of hismind (p. 20294). Gray replied : 

“That was a gimmick that was used to give me the ax. I mean I 
know how the union operates. I think you probably should be a 
member a while and see how it does operate. You would not be 
asking that kind of question. They are bound to try to defend them- 
selves, and I don’t blame them for trying to do that” (ibid.). 

Our observation of the witness Gray, fortified by the opinion of 
five other witnesses who have known him best, is that there is not now 
and never was anything mentally wrong with Gray; his testimony 
throughout the hearing was corroborated ‘by other witnesses and docu- 
mentary evidence, much of it written and signed by Gosser himself. 

Gray demonst ated several more reasons why the UAW would like 
to have the committee think him crazy. 

According to Gray, the unit funds on deposit with local 12 are the 
funds of each of the 50 or so units (a unit being the employers of an 
employer who are also members of the local). These funds are sup- 
posed to be inviolate and to remain intact in case the owners wish to 
withdraw them, for while these funds are set up separately on the 
books, all are deposited on one bank account (p. 20325). The charges 
against Gosser alleged that he had spent these funds in violation of 
local 12’s constitution and bylaws. Thus, it was alleged that— 

“Unit funds of local 12 have been expended in carrying out Brother 
Gosser’s foolish projects and that no unit could withdraw its funds as 
is permitted by the international constitution and bylaws of local 12.” 

The Reuther board dismissed this charge as follows: 

“A recent audit conducted of the finances of local 12 completely 
proves this allegation to be untrue. As of December 31, 1949, the 
unit funds of the local 12 amounted to $55,080.20” (ibid.). 

Gray produc ed a copy of the “recent audit conducted of the finances 
of local 12,” cited by the Reuther board. The audit, prepared by 
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Mazey and his auditors from local records, shows that as of December 
31, 1949, the unit funds had a deficit balance of $7,200, instead of a 
plus balance of $55,080.20, as Reuther claimed (pp. 20325-20326; ex- 
hibit 51). When Mazey showed the true audit to Gosser, he com- 
plained that “if his political opponents ever saw it, he [Gosser] would 
be out of business” since it was to appear in the Toledo Union Journal, 
local 12’s newspaper, as a report to the UAW members; Mazey then 
promised to make “some corrections” (p. 20326). 

The nature of these “corrections” is shown by Mazey’s report as 
published in the newspaper showing a false balance of $55,080.20 (pps. 
20326-20328; exhibit 52). These “corrections” made by Mazey were 
accomplished by including the total of only those unit accounts having 
a plus balance and omitting those having deficit balances, thus deceiv- 
ing the rank and file members as to the truth of Gosser’s wrongdoing 
and actively covering up for Gosser in which he was later joined by 
Reuther and the entire top leadership of the UAW international. 
But what is not surprising, coming from Emil Mazey, who, during 
the Kohler hearing, admittedly once made an unauthorized and false 
entry on the International UAW’s books with regard to the expendi- 
ture of $25,000 in union money, representing that the money was to 
acquire real estate in Canada when in fact it was to purchase the false 
testimony of a convicted perjurer in Canada in order to defend him- 
self and other UAW brass from a lawsuit resulting in a $400,000 ver- 
dict for false arrest in favor of Carl Renda, the plaintiff, against the 
UAW. This is another set of suspicious circumstances in the VDAW 
which the chief counsel did not explore. 

It is appropriate to consider here another of the charges against 
Gosser which Reuther and his board whitewashed. Allegation No. 
20(i) was documented as follows: 

“Senator Curtis. Now, I want to go on to another allegation. 

“Tt is alleged that Brother Gosser, serving as vice president, issued 
orders that nothing be printed in the Toledo Union Journal without 
his approval. 

“Findings: ‘This allegation is not substantiated by supporting evi- 
dence. Brother Gosser told the executive board that as a member 
of the union and officer of the union, he recommended to the officers 
of local 12 that they not accept congratulatory ads or other ads 
from firms that were unfriendly to our union.’ 

“That is the end of the quotation. 

“Now, I have handed you the photostat of a letter bearing February 
18, 1946. Look at that, and see if you know what it is. 

“Mr. Gray. Yes, a letter from Mr. Gosser to the managing editor 
of the Toledo Journal, a local 12 employee. 

“Senator Curtis. And signed by whom ? 

“Mr. Gray. Mr. Gosser, who was director at that time. 

“Senator Curtis. May we have this made as an exhibit ? 

“Senator Kennepy. It will be received. 

(Letter referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 53” for reference, 
and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

“Senator Curtis. Now, read this letter of Mr. Gosser, the second 
paragraph only. 

“Mr. Gray. The second paragraph : 
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“‘From this day on, anyone that puts anything in the Journal 
must have my signature of approval on the item before you can run it. 
I will not accept any answer, excuse, or reason otherwise. I posi- 
tively do not want you people to persist in politics or in these insinua- 
tions of the city government unless I approve same’ ” (p. 20332). 

Gosser’s directive to the editor of the union’s newspaper also ex- 
plains how he and Mazey were able to publish their own audit of the 
unit funds in that journal instead of the true one which did not have 
union approval. It also demonstrates the duplicity and insincerity 
of the man when he declared to Senator Curtis drawing upon 
Voltaire, “I might disagree very strongly with you this iearin te 
* * * T would give my life for your right to say what you believe in. 
That goes for anyone * * * and if I would give my life for you to say 
anything you wanted to, then the answer is that I wouldn’t create 
physical harm to anyone” (pp. 20070-20071). 


III. UAW “Fiower Funps” 


When Reuther appeared before the committee during the Kohler 
hearing, he was asked to explain the “flower funds” to which he and 
other employees of the union make cash contributions. According 
to Reuther, the “flower funds” are: “a purely internal political fund 
contributed voluntarily by members of our union at various levels 
of our union for the purpose of financing the political fights in the 
union. * * * We do not think it proper to finance internal political 
problems out of union dues [italic added] and we have a separate 
fund (p. 10213). 

He repeatedly stated that there was nothing compulsory about the 
payments: 

“We are perfectly willing to cooperate, Mr. McClellan, because 
we have nothing to hide. I think iP we were spending the union’s 
money for internal political purposes, you might investigate that. 
We are spending our own money because we think that is the right 
way to do it” [italic added] (p. 10219). 

The evidence adduced later at the Gosser hearing, discussed below, 
demonstrates beyond any peradventure of doubt that the foregoing 
testimony of Reuther is studded with misstatements of fact and out- 
right falsehoods. The contributions of local 12 full-time officers and 
international representatives to these funds used to reelect Reuther 
and his slate of officers are nothing but salary kickbacks imposed as a 
condition of employment. 

Moreover, these kickbacks are always in cash; no records of them 
are maintained; and the contributors neither receive nor dare ask 
for accountings. These funds, involving huge amounts of cash since 
their establishment in 1943, are expended mostly in cash from a safe 
deposit box for purposes which this committee was unable to learn. 
Although all records of the region 2-B “flower fund” and the joint 
fund of Gosser which he shares with Reuther, Mazey, and other vice 
presidents were subpenaed, these records were admittedly destroyed 
sometime before they could be examined. 

The region 2-B “flower fund” was examined from the year 1943 
when Gosser was director of that region to the date of the hearing. 
From 1943 to 1947 Gosser was director and, as such, had jurisdiction 
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over it. The evidence shows that it had three sources of income: (1) 
salary kickbacks from full-time officers of local 12 and international 
employees; (2) fines imposed by Gosser against these people; and (3) 
one-half of slot machine proceeds which belonged to local 12. On the 
other hand, the so-called national “flower fund,” administered by 
Reuther, Gosser, Mazey, and the other vice presidents is composed 
of salary kickbacks exacted from the international representatives 
assigned to the staffs of these officials. 

(a) Kickbacks 

Lloyd Speidell, recording secretary of local 12 from 1944 to 1948, 
was required to pay in cash $5 per week into the “flower fund” of 
region 2—B, and, he said, others he knew and named had to pay as much 
as $43 per week (pps. 20091, 20093, 20101). He disputed Reuther’s 
and Gosser’s claims that there was no compulsion. He said, “It was a 
condition of employment. * * * She (the secretary) wouldn’t give 
you your check for what you earned until you paid this payment to the 
flower fund” (p. 20093). Senator Mundt questioned Speidell further. 

“Senator Munpr. I am wondering who got the money from the 
flower fund. I always thought, as it was described by Mr. Reuther, 
as described by Mr. Gosser, and the other fellows who took the fifth 
amendment, I thought the purpose of the flower funds was to per- 
petuate in office the people who are in office, so that they contribute 
to the flower fund and got all of their appointees and associates to 
contribute to the flower fund, and then they would hold a cocktail 
party or a dinner or something to ingratiate themselves at convention 
time so that they would get reelected. 

“If you had to contribute to that kind of fund, then it looks to 
me like you are compelling people to contribute to a fund to beat 
down and circumvent the ordinary processes of democracy in a union. 
If it wasn’t used for that purpose, then I am curious to know who 
got the money. 

“Mr. Spremeny. I don’t know, sir. 

“Senator Munpr. You never asked who got the money ? 

“Mr. Sreme yi. You don’t ask questions like that. We often talked 
about some kind of reporting or accounting on the flower fund, in 
the chatter we had between ourselves, but not in the open. 

“Senator Munpr. Did anyone ever have courage enough to try to 
get up and bell the cat ? 

“Mr. Sprewei.. If you want to quit your job, you had the courage. 

“Senator Munpr. But you never got an accounting or a reporting? 

“Mr. Sremetyi. No, sir. If there was a report, I never saw it. 

“Senator Munpr. It could have been used for speculation on the 
stock market, but as far as you know, no accounting was made to the 
people who contributed to the fund ? 

“Mr. Spewe.. I know that to be a fact, that there was no account- 
ing made to the people who contributed to it. 

“Senator Curtis. In connection with the fact that there was no 
accounting, during the period that you were there as recording sec- 
retary, did you ever see evidence of spending of sums that may have 
come from the flower fund that would anywhere near equal what 
appeared to be the amount paid in? 

‘Mr. Speen. No, sir. 
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“Senator Curtis. Did you ever hear Mr. Gosser make or infer any 
threats of injury that might come to someone who did not follow a 
particular course ? 

“Mr. Srempeni. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Can you elaborate on that a little bit? 

“Mr. Speme.yt. That happened numerous times, and I can’t exactly 
recall him ever making that threat as far as the flower fund. But one 
of his favorite threats was he would have someone beat up, put in 
the hospital, and when they got out of the hospital he would have 
them beat up again so they went back to the hospital, or have them 
thrown out the window, or threaten them with a gun in his desk, which 
I never saw. But threats were common. 

“Senator Curtis. And did he have goons around him? 

“Mr. Spewen.. Yes, sir” (p.20097). 

Randolph Gray, financial secretary of local 12 from 1943 to 1950, 
likewise stated that he had to pay $5 in cash per week into Gosser’s 
“flower fund.” His testimony on this point is as follows: 

“Senator Curtis. Were you required to pay that ? 

“Mr. Gray. If you didn’t pay it you didn’t stay beyond your term 
unless they could find some reason to dump you in between terms. 

“Senator Curtis. Is it fair to say that as far as you were concerned 
it was a condition of employment? 

“Mr. Gray. It most. certainly was. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you ever get any accounting of what this 
flower fund was used for ? 

“Mr. Gray. No, I never got no accounting. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you ever get a report of how much was re- 
ceived and how much was paid out? 

“Mr. Gray. No, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you know of anyone else that ever did? 

“Mr. Gray. Not to my knowledge. I know quite a few of the boys. 
, “Senator Curtis. Did any of Mr. Gosser’s staff ever complain about 
this? 

“Mr. Gray. Oh, God, his own letter states that everybody was belly- 
aching about it because he didn’t want to mention fines and flower 
funds. He wanted you to pay it and keep quiet. In fact, I think Rusch 
was one. Dorsey Carr. I think Art Peth. Harold Dean was one of 
them” (pp. 20294, 20295). 

Cyrus Martin, one-time Gosser confidant, told the committee that he 
paid $5 per week for 3 years and $10 per week after becoming an 
international representative on Gosser’s staff, a position he held until 
1950 (pp. 20190, 20191). When asked if his contributions were against 
his will, he replied : 

“Yes, and I would also state this. If you did not pay the $20 every 
2 weeks, your check was held up until you turned it in, before you 
could receive your check, 

“Senator Curtis. It had to be paid in cash ? 

“Mr. Martrn. It had to be paid in cash. 

“Senator Curtis. Did you ever get an accounting as someone who 
consistently paid into this flower fund? Did you ever get a state- 
ment back from the treasurer or other officer showing how much was 
received, and what it went for? 
52749—60—pt. 220 
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“Mr. Martin. Mr. Senator, it always was a mystery. Nobody that 
contributed to that fund, unless it was some sort of inner circle, ever 
knew the amount of money that was collected, or the amount of 
money that was spent in regard to entertainment or flowers or what 
have you. We never knew how much was in the treasury. We never 
knew how much was spent. That is the majority of those that par- 
ticipated in it. There never was an account given in regard to ex- 
penditures or assets or anything” (pp. 20194, 20195). 

Another witness who gave testimony concerning the “international 
flower fund” was Jesse Motsinger, member of the UAW for the past 
17 years during which time he has held “every office” within the 
UAW Local 142, including the presidency (p. 20116). In early 1953, 
he was appointed international representative by Reuther, and from 
July of 1953 to sometime in 1955 he was assigned to the staff of 
Gosser who was then vice president (p. 20118). He also paid $5 per 
week in cash, $10 every 2 weeks, to Walter Maduyzkowski, Gooser’s 
administrative assistant and collector for Gosser’s part of the “inter- 
national flower fund” (pp. 20118, 20119). When he received his 
“indoctrination lecture” by Madryzkowski, Motsinger was told always 
to pay in cash and was “warned not to be asked about it, ever” (p. 
20119). 

The procedure Motsinger was told to follow was to attach $10 in 
cash to his reimbursable expense account which was submitted every 
2 weeks to Gosser’s Detroit office. On one occasion Motsinger failed 
to remit the $10 and was informed by Madryzkowski that his expense 
check would be withheld until he complied, whereupon Motsinger, in 
a resentful mood, said he would send it by check. Madryzkowski tele- 
phoned him: 

“Now, look, goddam it, Motsinger, who the hell do you think we 
are down here? We are not dummies, you know. You send the check 
—s pou will get it right back but you won’t get your expense 
check. 

“Senator Curtis. So what did you have to do? 

“Mr. Morsrncer. Well, what would you do? 

ee Curtis. Just for the record, did you send the money in 
cash ¢ 

“Mr. Morstneer. I sent the money in” (p. 20120). 

Motsinger further stated that there were then about 130 repre- 
sentatives on Gosser’s staff who would contribute a yearly amount of 
$33,800 at the minimum of $5 per week per person to the “national 
flower fund” (pp. 20122, 20123). This does not, of course, include 
the amounts exacted by Reuther, Mazey, and the other vice presidents 
from their staffers. But if all the 730 international representatives 
paid the minimum, the fund, from this source alone, would approxi- 
mate $190,000 each year. Mr. Motsinger declared that these kickbacks 
were the price of the privilege of being on the staff and that neither 
he nor anyone else that he knew ever learned how the money was 
spent (p. 20121). 

Motsinger also described how he was coerced into contributing to 
the UAW-CIO Political Action Committee (PAC). When he re- 
ceived his appointment to the international staff, Motsinger was 
asked by Mazey to sign and return a card reading as follows: 
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“Effective with pay period commencing August 2, 1953, and con- 
tinuing until I notify you otherwise, I am requesting that you deduct 
the sum of $2 each week from my salary. This sum is to be paid to 
the UAW-CIO political action account as a voluntary contribution 
from me” (p. rd 

Motsinger told Mazey he had lost the first card, which he with- 
held, and te sent him another which he felt compelled to sign 

ibi 


and return. (ibid.) Thereafter Mazey sent him a letter reading as 
follows: 


“Greetings, Board Members and International Representatives: 

“From time to time you will receive letters of thanks from candi- 
dates for Federal office for donations they have received from you. 
This is occasioned by the fact that when a donation is made from the 
UAW-CIO political-action account to a candidate for Federal office, 
a list of names along with these amounts donated is sent him. This 
list of names is compiled from the list of individuals who make bi- 
weekly donations to our UAW-CIO political-action account. 

“Fraternally, 
“Emin Mazey, 
“SecrETARY-TREAsURER, UAW.” 

(p. 20126.) 

beeeeinene never knew where this PAC money went after it was 
taken from his check—except for $10 of it. These exactions, as he 
put it, were about as voluntary “as [paying] a traffic ticket” (p. 
20124). The $10, referred to above, was donated on his behalf by 
the UAW to the 1954 campaign of ex-Senator Gillette of Iowa who 
acknowledged the same by a letter : 

“Mr. Morstncer. I received the letter on franked, U.S. Senate sta- 
tionery, from Sentaor Guy Gillette. Itsays: 

“My Dear Frrenp: I have been advised that you were generous 
enough to contribute $10 to aid in the campaign in which I am en- 
gaged for reelection as U.S. Senator from lowa. Because of the in- 
creased use of television and radio, campaigns have become much 
more expensive and since I have limited means of my own, I am very 
grateful for the assistance of friends in meeting the campaign 
expenses, 

‘Thank you sincerely for your generous help. 

“Sincerely, 
“Guy Guerre. 
* * * * * * * 


“Mr. Morstncer. That is the amount that is specified in the first 
paragraph here by Mr. Gillette. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you have the envelope that that letter came 
in? 

“Mr. Morstncer. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Curtis. Whom is that addressed to? 

“Mr. Morstncer. Mr. J. F. Motsinger, 3237 Choate, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Cuatrman. The Chair is going to rule that that letter will 
have to be made an exhibit. You used the name of someone who 
signed it. That letter will have to be made an exhibit. It will be 
made exhibit No. 22.” 
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“(The document referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 22’ for ref- 
erence and may be found in the files of the select committee.) 

* * * * * * * 

“# ® * (pn 90197). 

“Senator Munpr. Do you know Guy Gillette of Iowa? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No; I don’t know him. 

“Senator Munpr. Have you ever met him ? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No, sir; not that I know of. 

“Senator Munpr. Have you any reason why you want to contribute 
to his campaign ? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No. 

“Senator Munpr. Let me ask you this: Were you ever consulted by 
whoever passed out this money as to which candidates you would like 
to contri ibute to, or did they “simply take the money from you and 
somebody up on top decided where it was going to spent 4 ? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No; I don’t recall that anyone in the UAW any- 
time ever asked me about where any contribution that was made 
would be assigned. 

“Senator Munpr. In other words, your testimony is that you had 


nothing to say whether this money went to Guy Gillette or Joe 
Bloke? 


“Mr. Morstncer. I don’t recall. 

“Senator Munpr. When it went into a campaign in Iowa or in any 
1 of the other 50 States of the Union now ? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No. I hardly think that I was asked about any- 
thing like that because, preferably, if I were to make contributions 
from my paycheck to anyone running for the Senate, I would prefer 


to make it for Senators from my home State of Arkansas or the 
State of Michigan. 


“The Cuatrrman. Do you like in Arkansas? 

“Mr. Morsrncer. Sir? 

“The CHarrMan. You said your home State of Arkansas. Are 
you a resident of Arkansas? 

“Mr. Morsincer. I am not a resident at the present time. Iam a 
native. 

“The Cuarrman. Where were you born ? 

“Mr. Morstncer. Northeast part, Clay County. 

“The CuHarrMANn. Very good. 

“Senator Munpr. We won’t hold that against you, Mr. Motsinger. 

“The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

“Senator Munopr. Mr. Motsinger, did you ever live in Iowa? 

“Mr. Morsincsr. No. 

“Senator Munpr. Did you ever vote in Iowa? 

“Mr. Morsrncer. No. 

“Senator Munpr. Do you have any reason why you would want 
to contribute to any candidate in Iowa? 

“Mr. Morstncer. No. As I say, I would make contributions, if 
I had a choice, to people I know. As far as Senator Gillette is con- 
cerned, I use his razors, if he makes them. 

“Senator Munor. I think that is a different Gillette, but that is 
all right” (p. 20128). 

Motsinger stated that he was discharged by Reuther following a 
fight w ith another international representative after he had objected 
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to filing false expense accounts and other misuse of union money 
which he contended were common practices in the UAW (pp. 20142- 
90146). 

(b) Fines 

As late as 1950, at least, Gosser imposed a system of fines against 
international employees on his staff and against local 12 full-time offi- 
cers over whom he had no constitutional jurisdiction at all. He fined 
such employees, in amounts ranging from 75 cents to the entire day’s 
pay, for being late or absent from work and staff meetings. He as- 
signed these employes to work at the local 12 farms and fined those 
who did not work the day’s pay. That sounds like a fair proposition 
on the surface: why should the union pay a man for not working? 
However, the fact of the matter is that they were paid by the union 
for the lost time and then Gosser forced them to give it to him in cash. 
Where the cash then went, only Gosser knows. 

Let us examine charge No. 20 (¢c) and (d) which alleged that: 

“(¢) Brother Gosser has imposed a system of fines on the employees 
of local 12 for being late for work—a system which would not be 
tolerated if imposed by an employer with whom our union has a 
contract. 

“(d ) Brother Gosser ordered international representatives and local 
12 officers and employees to do farm work on the so-called retirement 
farm and ordered them subjected to fines in event they failed to ap- 
pear for such work.” 

The Reuther board dismissed these charges with the finding of “no 
supporting evidence” (p. 20223). 

The “whitewash” nature of these “findings” is established by direc- 
tives signed by Gosser, issued to those whom he fined, by written lists 
of those sent to work on the farm by Gosser and those absentees who 
were given written notices of the fines. Compare the finding with 
the following: 

“Mr. Manvuet. Mr. Martin, 1 of the 28 charges preferred against 
Mr. Gosser by Mr. Billheimer in June 1950, No. 20, is as follows: 
“*Tt is alleged that Brother Gosser ordered international representa- 
tives, local 12 officers and employees, to perform work on the retire- 
ment farm, and that they were subjected to fines in the event they 
failed to appear to work. 

“*This is the finding of the international executive board : 

“There is no supporting evidence that Brother Gosser had ordered 
anyone to work on the farms. It was reported to the executive board 
by Brother Gosser that international representatives voluntarily 
agreed to work on the farm in order to minimize expenses of operating 
the farm. It was further reported to the international executive 
board that a number of international representatives had voted volun- 
tarily to contribute $2.50 a week to hire farm employees.’ 

; “Were you ever ordered by Mr. Gosser to work on the retirement 
arm ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manve. Did you work on the farm ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manvew. Were you fined your day’s pay if you did not show 
up? 
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“Mr, Martin. In fact, I didn’t show up 2 or 3 days and was fined. 

“Mr. Manue. I hand you a letter purported to be from Mr. Gosser 
to all international representatives and all full-time officers of local 
12. Look at that and see if you can identify it. 

“The CuarrMan. Show the letter to the witness. 

“(The document was handed to the witness.) 

“Mr. Manvet. Do you recognize that, Mr. Martin? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manvex. Attached to that is another sheet. That says, sched- 
ule of days the representatives work at the local 12 retirement farm, 
also showing their attendance record. 

“Do you see for the week of December 13, 1947 ? 

“Mr. Martin. I do. 

“Mr. Manuew. Do you see there certain people who were present 
that week and certain who were absent indicated by an X ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manure. Do you see your name on that under Thursday ? 
Do you see an X there indicating you were absent ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manugi. Turn back to the original letter, please. 

“The Cuamman. The letter may be miade exhibit No. 26 for 
reference. 

“(Letter referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 26—A’ for reference 
and may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

“Mr. Manvet. Looking at the first paragraph— 

“*Attached is a report given to me for the week of December 13 
on the absenteeism on the farm. I am saying to all of you now un- 
less you have a written excuse from me ahead of time attached to 
this sheet regardless of your excuse you might as well stay home, 
because you are going to pay the penalty fine.’ 

“Am I reading correctly ? 

“Mr. Martin. Yes. 

“Mr. Manvet. I continue: 

“*T am also adding in this letter a statement to my secretary that 
as of Monday morning of each week and as soon as she can, to have 
this attached and on my desk for disposal.’ 

“The third paragraph: 

“Might I say here I notice the following were absent: Burney 
Zawodny with no reasonable excuse; Orville Beemer with no reason- 
able excuse; Ollie Pecord with no reasonable excuse; Harold Kolbe 
with no reasonable excuse and Toots Martin, Charles Ballard, Ed- 
ward Duck, Clayton Rusch, and Birdie Rule. When I figure 10 
times $12.50, gives us the sum of $125 for our flower fund. Boy, we 
are really going to have a treasury. It is up to you guys, not me. I 
refuse to grant excuses or accept anything.’ 

“Mr. Martin. That is a correct reading. 

“Mr. Manvexr. The names I read in the third paragraph, do they 
appear on the schedule attached ? 

“Mr. Martin. They do” (pp. 20208-20209). 
x % Es 


* * * a 
“Mr. Manver. That is now in evidence. 
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“The finding of the international executive board says there is no 
supporting evidence that Brother Gosser has ordered anyone to work 
on the farms. 

“Mr, Martin. That is right. 
“Mr. Manvet. Here it is. 
“Mr. Martin. Yes. 
“Mr. Manvugt. In their own files. 
“Mr. Martin. His name is signed” (p. 20210). 
* * * * * * * 


“Mr. Manvet. Another 1 of those 28 charges filed by Mr. Duck 
and Mr. Billheimer in June of 1950 was as follows. That is Charge 
20-C : 

“Brother Gosser has imposed a system of fines on the employees of 
local 12 for being late for work, a system which would not be tolerated 
if imposed by any employer with whom the union has a contract. 

““Kinding: There is no supporting evidence to this allegation. 
Brother Gosser reported to the executive board that no local employee 
to his knowledge had ever been fined for being tardy.’ 

* # * * * * * 

“Mr. Manuet. For being tardy. Were you ever fined for being 
tardy ? 

“Mr. Martin. I sure was. I was fined from 75 cents to a whole 
day’s pay, and according to how late you were. In other words, 
they had a schedule set up. 

“Mr. Manueu. Were you a local employee at the time? 

“Mr, Martin. I sure was. 

“Mr. Manvet. I will hand you what purports to be a letter dated 
March 8, 1949, the original apparently, signed by Mr. Gosser, to you. 
Attached thereto is what purports to be a copy of a receipt dated 
March 18, 1949, received from Toots Martin 75 cents, signed Louise 
Schultz. Iwill ask you if you can identify those. 

“(The document was handed to the chairman.) 

* * * * * * * 


“The Cuatrman. The Chair hands you a letter addressed to you, 
dated March 8, 1949, and it says: 

“*To Cyrus Martin from Richard Gosser. 

“ ‘Subject: Tardiness.’ 

“Will you examine it and state if you identify it? 

“*('The document was handed to the witness. ) 

“Mr. Martin. I sure recall receiving such a letter. 

“The Cuarrman. The letter may be made exhibit 29. 

“(The letter referred to was marked ‘Exhibit No. 29’ for reference 
und may be found in the files of the select committee. ) 

“The Cuarrman. Did you pay the fine there assessed ? 

“Mr. Martin. I sure did. 

“The Cuarrman. How did you pay it, by check ? 

“Mr. Marttn. In cash, and there were no checks and it was all cash 
moneys, Senator McClellan. 
_ “Mr. Manus. Mr. Martin, will you hold that and see if I am read- 
ing correctly the first paragraph of that letter: 
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“*Tn checking over the itineraries, I find that on January 26 you 
did not check in until 9:30 a.m., and on January 31 it was 9:20. This 
would mean a fine of 75 cents for each day, or $1.50 you owe. I would 
like to say now that these fines should be paid to Roy Schultz, or 
whoever has the itinerary, not later than Friday, March 11.’ 

“Am I reading correctly ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manvet (reading) : 

“*T think you understand the rules enough to know that all fines 
should be paid on the very day you are late. After you pay the fine 
if you feel you have a justifiable excuse, you should then write me a 
letter and I will see that the money is refunded to you if I feel you 
are entitled to it. The gir] in charge of the itinerary does not have a 
right to excuse anyone for tardiness. Noone has that authority except 
myself. If I start to giving the girls authority for excusing anybody ; 
God alone knows how far they will go. Therefore, I have instructed 
all of them that they should collect the fine immediately. Thanking 
you for your cooperation which I know I will receive, and with 
kindest regards, allow me to remain, fraternally yours, Richard T. 
Gosser.’ 

“Have I read that correctly ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manvet. Very well. Now do you see a little sentence up there 
which has been written in ink. 

“This fine charged in error.’ ? 

“Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Manvet, Apparently, is this correct, that once you pointed out 
that you had not been late on those days, your fine was forgiven you. 
Is that what that indicates: “This fine charged in error——’ and you 
had the receipt ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr. Manuet. Which is attached to the letter? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 

“Mr, Manuet. Is that correct? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

“Mr. Manvuet. Now I hand you what purports to be a photostatic 
copy—or I will delay that. Did you ever pay a larger fine than 75 
cents ? 

“Mr. Martin. Oh, I paid a whole day’s pay already for being late. 
In other words, if you come in at noon, you might as well stay home 
because you have to turn in your whole day’s pay. 

“Mr, Manuet. What happened to that fine, that fine money ? 

“Mr, Marttn. That is what I would like to know, and it has always 
been a mystery to me. 

“Mr. Manvet. It was collected by Miss Louise Schultz, is that 
correct 

“Mr. Martin. Well, Miss Louise Schultz, or whoever was at the 
desk at the outside of Mr. Gosser’s office, and different ones. 

“Mr. Manuet. Who was Miss Schultz at that time? 

“Mr. Martin. She was one of the secretaries up there in his office. 
I think there were three girls involved up there. 

“Mr. Manuet. One of Mr. Gosser’s secretaries ? 

“Mr. Martin. That is right. 
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“Mr. Manue.. Do you know where the money went after she col- 
lected it ? 
“Mr. Martin. I imagine it was turned over to Mr. Gosser, naturally. 
“Mr. Manvet. Do you know whether or not it went. to the flower 
fund? 


“Mr. Martin. I don’t know where it went, and we never did hear. 
I never did hear. 

“Mr, Manve.. Very well. You never say any accounting, did you, 
of the fine money ? 

“Mr. Martin. I brought that out very definitely; and I never knew 
how much money was taken in and how much was spent and how 
much was in reserve. 

“Mr, Manve.. I hand you what purports to be a photostatic copy 
of another letter dated February 21, 1946, from Richard Gosser to 
Cyrus Martin, and I will ask you 1f you can identify that. 

“(The document was handed to the chairman.) 

“The Cuarrman. This purports to be a letter from Richard Gosser 
to you, dated February 21, 1946. See if you can identify that. 

“(The document was handed to the witness. ) 

“Mr. Martin. I recognize the letter, Mr. Manuel. 

“Mr. Manvet. Did you receive that from Mr. Gosser? 

“Mr. Martin. I sure did. 

“Mr. Manve.. Would you be good enough to read the first para- 
graph of that letter? 

“The Cuarrman. Do you want it made an exhibit? 

“Mr. MANvEL. We want it an exhibit. 

“Mr. Martin (reading) : 

“ “Wepruary 21, 1946. 
“ “Cyrus Martin, 
“ ‘Organizer, Local 12, U AW-CIO. 


“*Dpar Broruer Martin: Out of discussion I heard at the meet- 
ing Saturday, February 9, it seemed to me more or less I was put on 
the spot for not having everybody pay their equity into the flower 
fund. I don’t completely subscribe that you, Martin, are speaking 
for all of the fellows, but I may be wrong. As it is now, an inter- 
national representative pays $7.50 duty fine each week and if he is 
located in Toledo, also pays an additional $1 fine for PAC membership 
and $1 fine for not getting ads for the yearbook also. He pays for 
all of the times he is late or absent, plus $10 weekly donation to the 
GM strike fund. This is a total of $19.50, plus whatever he has in- 
curred in fines for tardiness.’ 

“Mr. Manvgev. Now during that time you paid in $19-plus, did 
you not, each week ? 

“Mr. Martin. The letter so states. 

“Mr. Manuet. In addition to the separate fines which might be 
imposed for your being late or absent. 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

“The CHarrMan. What is this being late for? Late to where? 

“Mr. Martin. Late to report on duty. In other words, we had 
to be on duty at 9 o’clock in the morning, and if we had tire trouble 
or something: 

“The Cuarmman. It was working at your job and you were pe- 
nalized if you were not on your job at the regular hour ? 
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“Mr. Martin. At the international office; that is right. 

“Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I might call attention to the fact 
that when this matter went before the UAW international board in 
one of the allegations, 2-C, it was alleged that Brother Gosser had 
we a system of fines on the rapier ene of local 12 for being late, 
res here is the finding, which is obviously false, and known to be 

alse ; 

“*There is no supporting evidence to this allegation. Brother 
Gosser reported to the executive board that no local employee to his 
knowledge had ever been fined for being tardy’” (pp. 20223-20226). 

Lloyd Speidell described another “fine” technique used by Gosser 
to transfer union money from the treasury into his own pockets. 
This racket, operated by Gosser for at least 6 years, was to place local 
12 employees on the international payroll and, although they con- 
tinued to do local work, make such employees kick back to him in 
cash the difference between the higher international and the lower 
local 12 wage scale—$87 each 2 weeks—approximately $2,262 per 
person per year. Moreover, Speidell swore that he personally recited 
this subtle thievery to Walter Reuther and challenged Reuther to 
obtain the proof from his own international payroll records, but that 
Reuther refused to do so. Speidell’s testimony is as follows: 

“Senator Munpr. You said you told Mr. Reuther and the executive 
committee they do not have to look very far to find the evidence, they 
will find it in their own records ? 

“Mr. Sremety. Find the proof. And the evidence, too. 

“Senator Munpr. Had they looked in their own records—in your 
opinion, what would they have found as evidence of wrongdoing? 

“Mr. Speme.yi. Well, in one instance there was a good example, a 
man who later became my partner in this tavern, and since then we 
have separated; his name was Frank Molik. He had charge of the 
summer camp. He was a local 12 employee. The summer camp 
belongs to local 12 directly; it does not belong to any other union, it 
belongs to local 12. 

“But Mr. Gosser put Frank Molik on the international payroll. 
Frank Molik’s wages as a local officer was $99.03 a week, and as an 
international officer it was, I believe, $87 and some cents more every 
2 weeks than it was as a local officer. The difference Mr. Molik had to 
kick back to the flower fund or Mr. Gosser, or whatever he did with it. 
Something like that, I told Mr. Reuther, ‘All you have to do is check 
your records as of this date and see if you have a Mr. Molik on there, 
and there sits Mr. Gosser. Ask him what Mr. Molik’s duties are and 
how they are connected with the international, and why should the 
international pay him and why should he kick back the difference?’ 

“Those are the kind of things that he told him he did not have to 
go anyplace for the proof; that this proof was right there. 

“Senator Curtis. You told that to Reuther. 

“Mr. Sperpet. I told that directly to Mr. Reuther. 

“Senator Curtis. Did he say anything? 

“Mr. Speier. He didn’t say anything. He didn’t say hardly any- 
thing in that meeting. In fact, Mr. Gosser and Mr. Ballard got up in 
the middle of my talk and walked out of the room. 

“Senator Curtis. Gosser was there? 

“Mr. Speme.. The entire executive board. 
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“Senator Curtis. Did they take any action to correct that situation 
concerning Mr. Molik ? 

“Mr. Spemeny. There was a trial procedure, a meeting as a result 
of these charges preferred, 28, I believe, and, as I say, the board con- 
sidered all the evidence that we gave them and all the testimony and 
came back and said there was not sufficient grounds for doing anything 
to Mr. Gosser, that he was OK. 

“Senator Curtis. Do you remember any other specific kind of evi- 
dence that they could have found in the files other than that involving 
Mr. Molik? 

“Mr. Spemety. Well, like incidents of other people. I can name 
them. You see, Mr. Gosser was then * * * a board member, they are 
allowed so many representatives to work for them. It was easy to 
have vacancies. When they did occur naturally, and sometimes they 
did not occur naturally, he would take someone off of the local 12 pay- 
roll and turn them in on the international payroll, although they did 
not function. One of them hoed weeds in his garden. They idn’t 
function as international men, but they were paid as international. 
The difference between the pay of an international man and a local 
man was kicked back to Gosser. 

“The Cuarrman. How would it be kicked back? They would be 
required to give him the difference? 

“Mr. Speme.y. Yes, sir. 

“The CuatrMan. Using this as an illustration, and I thought you 
did a while ago, here is a fellow getting $100 a week, say, from the 
local—you were getting $110 a week I believe. 

“Mr. Sprmwey. That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. Let’s say he was getting $110 a week from the 
local. For the local, that would be $220 for 2 weeks. 

“Mr. Speme vy. $87 was the difference every 2 weeks. 

“The CuHarrmMan. I am using this as an illustration. 

“Suppose he would take you. You were getting $110 a week. 
That would be $220 for 2 weeks. 

“Mr. Speme.y. That is right, sir. 

“The Cuatrman. So he takes you off of the payroll of local 12, 
puts you on the international payroll, and instead of paying you 
$220 each 2 weeks, he would pay you approximately $300 each 2 
weeks, that would be the $80 difference. You would continue to work 
for the local and you would kick back the difference to him between 
the $220 and the $300. 

“Mr. Spewewi. That is exactly right. 

“The Cnarrman. Is that what you are testifying? 

“Mr. Spriwwern. Exactly. 

“The Cuarman. Although the man continued his regular work, 
he was taken off the payroll of the local and put on the payroll of 
the international, which, for the 2-week period of time, paid about 
$80 more than he was getting for working for the local ? 

“Mr. Speme... That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. But he continued doing the local work and not 
the international work? 

“Mr. Speme.y. That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. And took the $80 or whatever the difference was 
and paid it over to Gosser? 
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“Mr. Spemett. That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. While you are at it, you better name two or three 
persons or more, whatever you can, who actually had that happen 
tothem. Give examples. 

“Mr. Speme.t. Harold Dean. He still works for the local, Arthur 
Peth. There may have been more. I know that it happened to those 
two. That is three, with Frank Molik. 

“The Cuarrman. What was the other name / 

“Mr. Spemeci. Frank Molik. 

“The Cuarrman. Was it happening to the three all at the same 
time? 

“Mr. Speme.z. I can’t answer that. It happened during the time 
I worked there. It may have happened at the same time. 

“The Cuamman. During the 4 years. You were there for about 
4 years? 

“Mr. Spemein. Six years. 

“The Cuamman. Two years you were an employee and four years 
you were an elected official ¢ 

“Mr. Sremwei,. That is right, sir. 

“The Cuamman. During that 6- -year period of time, you know of 
these three different men who were placed on the international pay- 
roll, who continued to do union local work and made the kickback of 
the difference to Mr. Gosser? 

“Mr. Speier. If you will pardon me for saying it, I told Mr. 
Reuther that and mentioned names; I mentioned these same names, 
and Frank Molik was in the room” (pp. 20100-20103). 


IV. Stor Macurne PrROcEEDS 


During the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 there were a dozen or more slot 
machines placed in the headquarters of local 12 in Toledo and the 
Toledo Industrial Council. At that time it was the standard prac- 
tice of the Toledo syndicate to place all slots in customers’ premises 
on a 50-50 split. According to eyewitness accounts and documentary 
evidence, Gosser’s connections and influence with the underworld, in- 
cluding the late Ben Fretti whose mobster activities were later ex- 
plored by the Kefauver crime committee, were such that he could 
and did purchase slots outright. The extent to which these slots were 
played during the years in question is indicated by then financial sec- 
retary, Randolph Gr: ay, who told the committee he thought he was 
“in Las Vegas at times” (p. 20296). 

Local 12, which was entitled to all of the cash proceeds from the 
union-owned slots and one-half of the cash taken from the syndicate- 
owned slots, received in fact only one-half from the former ‘and one- 
fourth from the latter; the other share of the union’s take was appro- 
priated by Gosser. These facts are so clearly established by approxi- 

mately 175 slot machine tickets that they are not open to question (pp. 
20296-20304). 

Gray’s testimony that Gosser, over the 3-year period, appropriated 
to his own use approximately $90, 000 of the union’s slot machine pro- 
ceeds, is corroborated by an analysis of the slot machine tickets show- 
ing the total removal from the machines and receipts showing that 
Gosser divided these moneys 50-50 between himself and the union: 
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“Senator Curtis. We are not going to go into them, but I will hand 
you a package and ask you what is that package. 

“(Documents handed to the witness. ) 

“Mr, Gray. There were slips and tickets on the union machines and 
syndicate-owned machines of the local union. 
““Senator Curtis. You have estimated that in your opinion that 
probably is a half of all of the slips that were made during that 3- 
year period ? 

” “Mr. Gray. I thought it was about a fifth myself. 

“Senator Curtis. A fifth, yes. 

“Mr. Gray. Iam nottoosure. It is just a guess. 

“Senator Curtis. Can you look at the tabulation there and tell how 
much Gosser or Gosser’s group did get? 

“Mr. Gray. Based on this they would have gotten $18,087. 

“Senator Curtis. Here again your statement that this is perhaps 
a fifth of it is an estimate? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. So if that estimate were correct, the take to Gos- 
ser or Gosser’s group would be five times $18,000? 

“Mr. Gray. That is right. 

“Senator Curtis. I don’t know what that is. I think it is about 
$90,000. We want the record to be as accurate as we can, and these 
figures as to the total amount involved in these slot machines during 
this period of time are an estimate. 

“Mr. Gray. That is correct” (pp. 20303-20304). 

These funds were union funds. There are only two alternative 
deductions which can be made. Either Gosser ee this 
union money to his own private use, or else, if he is to be believed, he 
put it in.the “flower fund” which both he and Reuther swore is used 
for their own political purposes within the union. Assuming then 
that both are telling the truth, they have used union funds to reelect 
themselves, an improper practice which Reuther and Gosser also 
swore they did not follow and one which Reuther roundly condemned 
when the chairman reminded him that some corrupt labor leaders 
had engaged in it, 

Thus, documentary evidence, now a part of the record of this 

committee, clearly demonstrates the nature of the Reuther board’s 
1950 “trial” of Gosser when it investigated the charge “that half of 
the proceeds of the slot machines were turned over to Brother Gosser’s 
office,” and found: 
__“*The slot machines have not been in local 12 since May 1948. 
here is no supporting evidence that half of the receipts of the slot 
machines were turned over to Brother Gosser. Brother Gosser cate- 
gorically denies that he ever handled any of the funds of the local 
slot machines. It is alleged that slot machines were operated by the 
loledo Industrial Union Council and that Brother Gosser received 
one-half of the proceeds of the operation of these slot machines. Slot 
machines are not presently in the operation in the Toledo Industrial 
Council. There has been no supporting evidence that Brother Gosser 
received half of the proceeds of the slot machines, The question 
of having slot machines in the TIUC is a matter for that body to 
determine and is not proper local 12 subject matter’ ” (p. 20307). 

It also calls into question Walter Reuther’s statements made under 
oath before the committee in March of 1958 that “Gosser never got a 
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pany out of any slot machines” and “I know he would not take a dis- 
1onest penny from anyone or any source.” And it further shows that 
Gosser testify falsely when he told the committee that 99 percent 
of the slot machine proceeds went into the summer camp improve- 
ments (p. 20024) ; when he declared that only 1 percent thereof went 
into his “flower fund” (pp. 20028, 20073); when he denied that he 
“had anything to do with the purchase of them (the slots)” (p. 20024) ; 
and when he denied that there were any syndicate-owned machines 
in the union halls (ibid). 

From these records the deduction can be made that from 1943 to the 
date of the hearing in August and September 1959, hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in compulsory employee salary kickbacks, fines, money 
appropriated from local 12 and perhaps union dues have been chan- 
neled into such “flower funds” as the “region 2-B flower fund” and 
the “international flower fund” administered by, among others, Reu- 
ther, Mazey, and Gosser, and Ballard. 

Reuther, when he appeared before the committee during the Kohler 
hearing, insisted that these “flower funds” were really just innocent, 
“voluntary” internal union political funds and were properly ac- 
counted for. He challenged the committee to examine the fund rec- 
ords: 

“We have nothing to hide. Come out and look at the records. We 
will cooperate and pull them together” (p. 10219). 

Reuther’s hand was called during the Gosser hearing. Gosser was 
asked to comply with the committee’s subpena duces tecum which 
called for the production of all records of any and all “flower funds” 
under the “jurisdiction and control” of Gosser and Regional Director 
Ballard from 1943 to date of the hearing, e.g., records of amounts and 
sources of income and the amounts and nature of the expenditures, 
including all check registers, bank deposit slips, canceled checks, names 
of those contributing and the amounts contributed, etc. (p. 20412; 
exhibit 16B). 

Gosser contended that he had “no jurisdiction or control” over 
either the “region 2-B flower fund” or the “national flower fund.” 
He pointed the finger of responsibility at Ballard who had gone to 
Fancy Farms, Ky., and was unavailable. Joseph Rauh, the UAW’s 
Washington attorney, produced a few recent check stubs evidencing 
some expenditures from the “region 2-B flower fund.” Rauh blandly 
announced that all records of this fund prior to January 1959 had 
been destroyed. Although Gosser was forced to admit that he had 
“jurisdiction and control,” in the language of the subpena, along with 
Reuther, over the “national flower fund,” these records were likewise 
not produced and were presumably destroyed also before the com- 
mittee could audit them. 

Ballard was summoned from the Kentucky hills and finally ap- 
peared as a witness before the committee—‘voluntarily,” insisted 
UAW attorney Rauh, who vainly demanded that the chairman rule 
that his client’s testimony be not broadcast by the radio press (p. 
20355). 

Ballard stated that since 1947, when he became director of region 
2-B in Toledo, his “flower fund” has received cash contributions of 
$10 per week from local full-time officers, 11 international representa- 
tives assigned permanently to the region 2-B staff and “8 or 10” other 
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representatives who, though officially on Gosser’s staff, also serve at 
times under his (Ballard’s) direction (pp. 20356-20358, 20363). Thus, 
as a matter of arithmetic, these employees admittedly have kicked 
back more than $100,000 into this fund during the 10-year period 
1948-59, inclusive. 

According to Ballard’s testimony, no records evidencing total re- 
ceipts are given to or nconpted from those who pay into the fund; in- 
deed, he told Senator Goldwater that if someone offered to pay his 
kickbacks by check, he (Ballard) “would probably return it to him 
and tell him to cash it and pay it to me in cash * * * because there is 
a policy against checks in my region” (p. 20365). He also stated that 
a part of the cash is banked and the balance of it is placed in a safe 
deposit box to which he and a trusted lieutenant, Don Pinciotti, have 
access (p. 20367). Ballard further admitted that he even destroys his 
own penciled notes of those who pay what they “owe” at the end of 
each week (p. 20363). 

The chairman questioned Ballard’s method of bookkeeping: 

“The CuHatrman. Do you keep a record of those who contribute to 
the fund, and how much they contribute? 

“Mr. Batiarp. Only week by week. 

“Mr. Cuarrman. What do you mean, week by week? Suppose I am 
one of those contributors and I come in at the end of the year and 
say, “Look, I am giving this check to charity.” I suppose that is what 
it is, sometimes. “I want to know how much I paid in so I can deduct 
it from my income tax.” Do you have any record of it to show how 
much it was? 

“Mr. Batiarp. No; I don’t keep records. 

“The Cuamman. You don’t keep records of the amount of money 
that comes into this fund, other than what you may deposit in the 
bank? 

“Mr. Batiarp. The only record I keep is the last payment he makes. 

“The Cuarrman. What do you mean by that? Do you keep the 
money ¢ 

“Mr. Batuarp. No; I keep a record when he made his last payment. 

“The CHarrMan. What do you do with that record ? 

“Mr. Bauuarp. When he pays again I tear that one up. 

“The Cuarrman. Is that so. When did this system of bookkeeping 
originate in this enterprise ? 

“Mr. Batxarp. I have had the books since 1952 or 1953, somewhere 
along in there. 

“The CHatrman. Who instructed you to handle it that way and 
when did you begin handling the account that way ? 

“Mr. Batxiarp. No one instructed me. I keep my own books. 

“The Cuarmman. They didn’t. Is this your idea to destroy the 
records as fast as they are made? 

“Mr. Batxarp. I don’t consider keeping track of who owes money 
a record. 

“The Cuarrman. You don’t? 

“Mr. Batiarp. No. 

“The Cuarman. That is not a record, keeping track of who owes 
money ¢ 

“Mr. Batiarp. Senator, when you pay, you just throw the other one 
away. 
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“The Cuarrman. Why? 

“Mr. Baciarp. Because it is paid. There is no use keeping a big 
bunch of records. 

“The Cuamman. Here are people making a contribution to a fund 
and you keep no record of whi contributes and how much that you 
can show at the end of the year. 

“Mr. Batiarp. I keep a record of the amount of money. 

“The CuarrMaN. You keep a record of the total money, but you 
don’t show at the end of the year how much this man paid to it, or 
how much the other paid to it, do you? 

“Mr. Batiarp. Senator, I think 

“The CuatrMan. Not what you think, but do you? 

“Me B , I nk j are rol y i . } 

Mr. Batuarp. I think the people who are involved in our union 
trust each other. 

“The Cuarrman. You think what? You just simply keep no 
records, and that is the whole scheme of this thing, not to be identified 
with what the facts are so anyone can find out from the records you 
keep. Isn’t that the truth about it” (pp. 20362-20363) ? 

x *% a * * * 
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“Mr. BatxaRp. I would not say it that way. 

“The Caarrman. Well, how would you say it? 

“Mr. Batxiarp. I would say when the person pays to the flower fund, 
there is no use keeping the note that I have that he owes. 

“The CuamMan. There is no use keeping the note. Do they all pay 
notes? They do owe notes for it? 

“Mr. Batxarp. No, I mean I keep a little penciled note of when a 
person pays. It is just a piece of paper. If I have 10 people on it, 
and it is January 10, I keep it. As soon as they pay, I make up an- 
other list. 

“The CuarrmMan. You tear that up. Do you tear them up or burn 
it up? 

Me. Batxiarp. I just discard it in the ashtray or in the wastepaper 
basket. 

“The CHarrmMan. What is there about this fund that has to be so 
secret that you don’t keep records ? 

“Mr. Batxiarp. There is nothing secret about our flower fund. 

“The Cuarrman. Can you tell me how much—give me the name 
of two people who belong to it that pay to it ? 

“Mr. BaLLaArp. Everyone on my staff. 

“The CuarrMan,. Give me the names of two of them. 

“Mr. Batiarp. All right. Walter Murphy. 

“The CuarmMan. Who else? 

“Mr. Battarp. Dick Myers. 

“The Cuatrman. Dick Myers? 

“Mr. Batiarp. That is right. 

“The Cuarrman. How much did Dick Myers pay into this fund 
last year ? 

“Mr. Batiarp. He paid in $10 a week. 

“The Cuarrman. Every week? 

“Mr. Batitarp. No. He didn’t pay when he is on vacation. 

“The Cuarrman. Do you know how much he paid into the fund? 

“Mr. Batiarp. Yes. 

“The Cuarrman. How much? 
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“Mr. Bautarp. He paid $10 a week for 49 weeks. 
“The CHarrMan. How much total did he pay ? 
“Mr. Banuarp. $490. 

“The Carman. Are you sure? 

“Mr. Batiarp. Yes, sir, I would have a note saying he owed it. 

“The CHatRMAN. You have a note for $490? 

“Mr. Batiarp. No, I would have a note. I am talking about a 
penciled note that I keep. 

“The CHatrMAn. Do you have one there? 

“Mr. Batiarp. No, because he don’t owe it. 

“The Caarrman. Did he ever owe $490? 

“Mr, BAttArD. Well, he has been behind. 

“The Cuatrman. That is the strangest account I ever saw. You 
keep no records. 

“Mr. Ravn. I don’t think that is fair, Senator. 

“The Cuarrman. I do. My God Almighty, how do you keep a 
record and know what people pay and don’t pay if you tear it up 

every time a note is paid ?” (pp. 20363-20364). 


* * of * * * * 


“The Cuarrman. I just don’t understand this sort of reasoning. It 
is not reasonable. It is not logic. It is not the common practice of 
anyone keeping a voluntary fund. They have a right to know about 
it. They have a right to have a record about it. 

“Mr. Batiarp. Everyone has a right to know about this. 

“The Cramrman. Sure they do. But there is no record from which 
to find out. At the end of a year there is no record kept. 

“Mr. Batiarp. All the money is spent by a check. If they want a 
copy of the check, I am sure the bank makes copies or records of the 
checks. You can very easily get it from the bank. 

“The Cuatrrman. Unless you kept a record, there is nothing to 
check to make sure the money went in the bank in the first place. 
There is no way you can go to your records and tell whether the money 
is honestly received and administered and placed in that fund and 
accounted for” (pp. 20364, 20365) . 

Ballard tenaciously clung to the discredited Reuther-Gosser as- 
sertion that those who contribute to the “flower funds” do so “volun- 
tarily” in order to perpetuate the control of Reuther and his associ- 
ates over UAW affairs. However, he did make a guarded admission 
that the entire scheme behind the “flower fund” subterfuge is to use 
union funds for internal union political purposes: 

“Mr. Manuev. Actually if you are making these international 
representatives just kick back to you, they are nothing but an invol- 
untary conduit through which you siphon money off from the treasury 
into your flower fund; isn’t that right? 

“Mr. Bauiarp. That is not quite true. 

“Mr. Manuet, If these people are kicking this back to you under 
compulsion as a condition of employment, that is not voluntary ’ 

“Mr. Bauiarp. I would say that would be right” (p. 20366). 

We further agree with Senator Mundt’s observation that the 
“flower funds” are a “sticky business,” so sticky in fact that there is 
no way to determine how much cash has gone into and been expended 
from the safe deposit box or for what purposes. Even the union’s 
52749 O—60—pt. 2——-21 
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records of the money spent by check were destroyed and this action 
raises a presumption in our minds that much of these funds has over 
the years been either misappropriated to the private benefit of top 
leadership in the UAW, or else spent for illegal and meriminating 
purposes. These facts and the suspicious circumstances surround- 
ing the determination of Reuther, Ballard, Gosser and others to pre- 
vent an honest audit of these vast sums of cash are inconsistent with 
the conduct of honest men “who have nothing to hide.” 

We think that Reuther and his UAW have much to hide and have 
hidden much from this committee. We express profound regret that 
this committee, constituted to investigate and expose management 
and union corruption wherever it exists, should be disinclined to fol- 
low the evidence because it leads to “Solidarity House” in Detroit and 
to Reuther, perhaps the most politically powerful labor leader in 
the United States today. 

We therefore invoke the AFL-CIO codes of ethical practices 
against Reuther and his UAW. Citing code IV, 1, which declares 
that “No responsible trade union official should accept kickbacks,” we 
challenge Reuther to submit all UAW “flower fund” records, includ- 
ing his own, to the UAW’s Public Review Board and to independent 
and nationally known auditors and to make an honest and full ac- 
counting to that board of all “flower fund” moneys which he and 
his associates have received and expended since he was elected presi- 
dent of the UAW International in the year 1946. We further chal- 
lenge him to publish the findings of that body resulting from such an 
investigation so that the American public and this committee can be 
informed. His failure to do so will be an admission that (1) he is too 
deeply involved personally to risk exposure, and.that (2) the public 
review board is, as some critics have charged, only window dressing 
in an attempt by Reuther to trade upon the respectability of the clergy 
and other distinguished citizens who serve on that body. 


V. Tue Exxuiorr Co. Brises 


In the spring of 1959, a New York grand jury disclosed that the 
George Elliott Co. of New York had paid some $62,000 in “commis- 
sions”—which District Attorney Frank Hogan contended were illegal 
bribes—to Peter Zvara, one of Gosser’s administrative assistants, in 
consideration of Zvara using his union influence to have certain To- 
ledo employers hire the Elliott Co. to perform certain industrial 
engineering work. Gosser voluntarily appeared before the grand jury 
but denied that he had received any part of these bribes from Zyara. 
The district attorney was unable to ask Zvara this same question be- 
cause under New York law a subpena issued to Zvara in Ohio would 
have carried automatic immunity from prosecution and Zvara refused 
to appear in New York voluntarily for questioning. It was, there- 
fore, relevant and appropriate that during the impending examination 
of Gosser by the committee, Zvara be given the opportunity to deny 
or confirm under oath that Gosser shared the bribery money. Ac- 
cordingly, this item was included in the agenda of areas to be explored. 

The George Elliott Co., Inc., of New York is a management-con- 
sultant firm specializing in work measurements, wage incentive sys- 
tems, and wage and salary evaluation systems. These services affect 
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wage rates and pay standards and are, therefore, customarily looked 
at, by the employees, with jaundiced eyes (p. 19939). 

According to John Dale, present owner of the Elliott Co., his firm, 
with Zvara’s assistance, had obtained contracts to perform such serv- 
ices for Doehler Jarvis Co., Electric Auto-Lite and Willys-Overland 
Co. of Toledo, and Gerity Machines Corp, of Michigan, which bargain 
collectively with the UAW, and the Textileather Co. of Toledo, rep- 
resented by another union (pp. 19916-19917). He said that ordi- 
narily an employer desiring to have such work done is obliged to 
submit to the union the names of three engineering firms and the 
union has a veto over the selection of the firm which is awarded the 
contract (p. 19935)... The Elliott Co. had orally agreed to give Zvara 
15 percent of the net billings paid by Toledo employers who were in- 
fluenced to retain the Elliott Co. (p. 19919). _Zvara’s services were 
primarily (1) to have the UAW recommend to the employer that only 
the Elliott Co. was acceptable and (2) to keep grievances and rank- 
and-file opposition to a minimum while Elhott was performing its 
contract. 

Before the committee, Dale identified company records and caneeled 
checks, payable to and endorsed by Zvara, which evidenced payments 
to him from the Elliott Co. in total amount of $62,403.36 for the 
period May 3, 1950, to July 29, 1958, as follows (pp. 20381-20408) : 


Contracts Amount 
Doeiiar Jarvis O0i.... 205i... Se ey eR cee nig eae a 
Bhoctric. Aute- Lats - a pitt See eb oeig ell shee as deads 37, 807. 38 
OE Oe ha rage denen he sheik oittiite nati Oinbie abe se 9, 208. 11 
ey ee en. > fe dnd beast nererraneutbtecbensd detubewenaken 5438. 75 
POE BNO Os. 5 cig ene eennn tecteciann tania sceciitgannss HL ee 
matocaten seentias tak ol Uist mets US a Le 2, 460. 00 

Ts, acetate eae cee See ee 62, 408. 36 


Dale and Zvara became apprehensive in 1956 that this committee 
or some other authority might learn of the payments and it was agreed 
that Dale would “cover up” by routing future checks ($19,666.21 in 
1956 and $14,296.81 in 195%) through two other corporations in which 
he had an interest (pp.,19922-19926). Dale also Stated that he knew 
his firm had paid some “commissions,” amount unknown, to Earnest 
Love, one-time president of the Doehler-Jarvis Local 1058, UAW, an 
international representative on Gosser’s staff (p. 19935). 

According to Dale, Zvara was always mysterious and circumspect in 
all his dealing with the Elliott Co., but that once Zvara indicated 
that he was sharing the bribes with others, testifying as follows: 

“Mr. Manuen. Did Mr. Zvara at any time ever come to you and ask 
you for some evidence of the net billing—or not just a check, but 
some underlying data or memo? 

“Mr. Dare. Yes. It was either at the time of the second or third 
payment, he asked me if I would give him a little slip showing the 
billing and the amount of commission accrued and the amount paid 
and the amount still due, as of given cutoff dates? 

“Mr. Manvat. Did he state why he wanted that ? 

“Mr. Dae. Yes; I asked him why he wanted it, and he said he had 
to have the figures to show to the other boys. 

“Mr. Manvex. Was that plural, ‘boys’? 
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“Mr. Date. Plural. 

“Mr. Manvau. Did he elaborate on what he meant by ‘boys’? 

“Mr. Date. No; I asked him again, who, and he refused to tell me, 
and I never brought the subject up again. 

“The Cuarman. Did that imply to you that he was dividing that 
fund, or that commission with someone else? 

“Mr. Date. Yes, sir; that was the implication. 

“The Cuarrman. That was the implication that you got from it? 

“Mr. Dare. Yes, sir” (pp. 19936-19937). 

The record shows that Gosser, by virtue of his official position as 
vice president of the UAW, was director of the Doehler Jarvis Coun- 
cil and many other such wage and hour councils which negotiate 
contracts with Doehler Jarvis and other Toledo employers who re- 
tained the Elliott Co. It also shows that Zvara, as Gosser’s admin- 
istrative assistant, was codirector of the Doehler Jarvis Council—of 
which Love was also a member—but that Zvara had no similar au- 
thority vis-a-vis Willys-Overland, Auto-Lite and other employers 
who were influenced to retain the Elliott Co. (p. 19936). It would 
appear, therefore, that, assuming Zvara, as codirector of the Doehler 
Jarvis Council, alone had authority to award that contract to Elliott, 
he alone had no such authority with regard to the others. The ques- 
tion then is: Who had such authority and who recommended the 
Elliott Co. to the other employers, which resulted in commissions 
paid to Zvara? 

Gosser denied that he exercised his undoubted authority to desig- 

nate the Elliott Co. On the other hand, Dale was sure it was not 
ZLvara: 
. “Mr. Manvex. Then is it true that the services performed by 
Zvara in exchange for his commission are these: The union has a veto 
power over the contract and he could designate your company as the 
firm to get the contract, we will say, with Auto-Lite? 

“Mr. Date. Not Zvara. 

“Mr. Manvuen. Someone else? 

“Mr. Date. It must have been someone else. 

“Mr. Manugwn. You don’t think Zvara was authorized to do that 
on his own? 

“Mr. Dare. No. 

“Mr. Manuet. Who do you think was authorized ? 

“Mr. Date. It was probably either the head of the local union, who 
at that time was Mr. DuPont, or it was Mr. Gosser, or both” (p. 
19939). 

Moreover, Dale’s description of how Gosser put down certain em- 
ployee opposition to the Elliott work being performed for Auto-Lite 
indicates that Gosser helped Zvara to earn the commission on the 
job, as shown by the following colloquy : 

“Mr. Manvew. Do you recall that sometime in 1956 a little trouble 
developed down in Auto-Lite, in connection with the servicing of that 
company ¢ 

“Mr. Datz. Yes. 

“Mr. Manvugw. Do you recall it was involved with = icra filed— 
or some unrest in the plant or opposition to the Elliott Co. doing 
this work ? 
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“Mr. Date. Yes, the grievances were a byproduct, as I recall the 
record—a byproduct of an insurgent committee that was trying to 
get itself elected. 

“Mr. Manve.. Was that headed by Stucker, a man named Stucker? 

“Mr. Date. The insurgents were headed by Stucker, and the in- 
cumbents by Mr. DuPont, I think it was. 

“Mr. Manuex. Was it DuPont? 

“Mr. Date. Yes. 

“Mr. Manue.. Did you check with Mr. Zvara on this trouble? 

“Mr. Dae. Yes, I asked him what was this all about. 

“Mr. Manuget. What did he say? 

“Mr. Date. He told me that it was nothing more than a bunch of 
hotheads trying to get in, and in order to get in they couldn’t be for 
something, they had to be against something. 

“Mr. Manuau. Did he say anything that he did in connection with 
that ? 

“Mr. Date. No, I asked him for information on it, and was there 
anything that we could do, and he said, ‘I don’t know. I can’t find out 
anything about it.’ 

“Mr. Manuev. Did he make further inquiry himself? 

“Mr. Date. He said that he did. 

“Mr. Manvet. Did he say anything about taking that up with Mr. 
(iosser—that trouble? 

“Mr. Date. No. I don’t believe that he said it. I rather believe 
that if there was anything that he could do about it, because after all, 
his interest was as long as the job continued he would get commissions, 
and it was strictly up to him if there was anything that could be done. 
However, to be realistic about it, I don’t think that the international 
ever has any direct influence on an insurgent committee’s political 
activities to become elected—or to be elected. 

“Mr. Manuen. You testified fully before the grand jury, did you 
not ? 

“Mr. Dae. Yes, I did. 

“Mr. Manuet. I will ask you if you were asked these questions and 
you made these answers: 

“‘Question. Now, did he at the same time he was reporting to you 
on the local situation—did he also report to you on the situation of the 
international union in Detroit, the international UAW ? 

“*Answer. Yes. That came after Stucker was elected and he was 
threatening a strike that he and his committee were trying to urge the 
membership to strike aganist the company in order to get rid of the 
Elhott Co. plan, and I asked Zvara how serious that was, and he said, 
“Well, it is pretty serious at the local level, but the boys in Detroit 
weren't going to stand for it. They are on record as trying to help 
Auto-Lite get out of the local labor difficulties.” 

“*Question. By “the boys in Detroit,” did you know whom he 
meant, or did you understand whom he meant specifically ? 

“*Answer. I understood whom he meant. 

“*Question. Who was that? 

“*Answer. That was Mr. Gosser and his associates at the inter- 
national level of the UAW.’ 

“Were those questions asked, and did you make those answers? 

“Mr. Date. I recall them now. 
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“Mr. Manuen. Does that refresh your memory ? 

“Mr. Date. Yes, sir: it does. 

“Mr. Manve.. Those were truthful answers, were they? 

“Mr. Date. Yes. But as to the time the grievances started or the 
time the strike was called and Stucker was elected, there were several 
conversations in the nature of ‘find out what goes on.’ 

“Mr. Manvev. Let me read some more: 

“ ‘Question. Now, did he report to you on one occasion of when 
the local committee was actually called up in Detroit? 

““Answer. Yes, he did. He told me that the committee, the local 
committee had been summoned into Detroit by Gosser, and they had 
spent all day there and went back to Toledo with their tails between 
their legs, as he put it, and the situation at the plant stood that the 
international had agreed to sanction the strike but that the responsi- 
bility for it and the consequences lay squarely with the local com- 
mittee.’ 

“Do you recall that ? 

“Mr. Date. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Manvev. That is true? 

“Mr. Date. Yes; that is true. 

“Mr. Manvew. I will refresh your memory a little more: 

“Question. Did you ever discuss with Zvara any possible business 
you might get from Gosser ? 

“*Answer. Yes. I told Zvara that we had never done very much 
business in Detroit—in the Detroit area, that is—of the industrial 
engineering nature, and I would like very much to get some leads up 
there as to where it was necessary for companies to do this type of 
work, and Zvara said that he would speak to Gosser and find out if 
there were any such places.’ 

“Do you recall that? 

“Mr. Date. I had forgotten whether he said he would speak to Gos- 
ser, or whether that was the implication. 

“Mr. ManvueL. (reading) : 

“‘Question. I don’t mean directly, but did he give any indication 
that you can recall that he would get in touch with Gosser to help 
straighten out the situation with the union ? 

“*Answer. Yes, he said, “I know Gosser very well, and I can find 
out for you just what the situation is, and what can be done about it.’” 

“Ts that true? 

“Mr. Dae. Yes. 

“Mr. MaNvEL. (reading) : 

“‘Question. I don’t mean directly, but did he give any indication 
that you can recall that he would get in touch with Gosser to help 
straighten out the situation with the union ? 

“*Answer. Yes, he said, “I know Gosser very well, and I can find 
out for you just what the situation is, and what can be done about it.’ ” 

“Ts that true? 

“Mr. Dae. Yes. 

“Mr. Manvev. Do you understand that the international, oe ney 
through Mr. Gosser, had sent the boys in the local back to Toledo wit 
their tails between their legs? Do you know what that meant? _ 

“Mr. Dare. It is a slang expression for putting the entire responsi- 
bility on them if any strike was called, and to refuse to give the backing 
of the international union to any local strike. 
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“Mr. Manvet. In other words, put down the local opposition to it 
so you could complete the contract ¢ 

“Mr. Date. To get the work completed, because inherent and be- 
hind all this was the fundamental agreement between the UAW at 
Mr. Gosser’s level, and the Electric Auto-Lite Co., in which we had 
no part, where the program undertaken jointly by them was dedi- 
cated to maintain the employment of some 4,000 people in Toledo” 
(pp. 19937-19939). 

Both Zvara and Love were subpenaed by the committee and inter- 
rogated about the Elliott bribes. Zvara admitted only his name and 
invoked the fifth amendment 49 times in response to all questions, in- 
cluding the bribery and whether he had ever contributed to Gosser’s 
“flower fund.” Love did likewise, but there may be some significance 
to Love’s invocation of his constitutional rights. 

At the outset, Zvara’s attorney advised the committee that Zvara 
would resort to a blanket invocation of the fifth amendment as to all 
matters. It was, therefore, no surprise that Zvara declined to answer 
any questions about the “flower fund.” However, a similar declina- 
tion by Love was unexpected. Love advised the committee that, ex- 
cept for matters which would be incriminating, he would cooperate 
with the committee. Thus, Love testified freely, and we think truth- 
fully, on nonincriminating matters. 

He seemed to understand that his oath to testify truthfully limited 
his right to invoke his constitutional privileges only as to matters 
about which he honestly believed a truthful answer, if given, would 
incriminate him, as for example, the illegal bribes. But there was 
ordinarily nothing incriminating about his admitting or denying con- 
tributions to the “flower fund”—all other witnesses had done so will- 
ingly—unless he and/or Zvara, unlike the others, had paid some of 
the bribes into Gosser’s “flower fund”—which would, of course, be 
incriminating. His immediate association of the bribes with the 
“flower fund” and refusal to answer this question truthfully lends 
some though not conclusive support to the theory that some part of 
the bribes were transmitted to Gosser via the “flower fund.” There 
is, of course, ne direct evidence that such was the case, but it would 
not be out of harmony with Gosser’s known modus operandi, i.e., al- 
ways to have a front or fall guy in case his wrongdoing is exposed 
and the finger of blame is to be pointed. 
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Mr. McCexan, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


THE CRIMINAL SYNDICATE 


During much of 1958 the committee looked into the extensive in- 
filtration of gangsters and racketeers into legitimate trade union and 
business activity. This phase of the committee’s hearings was given 
a preliminary study in June and July when hearings were held on the 
background of a number of the men who attended the gangland 
meeting at Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 1957. 

The Apalachin meeting was the latest in a series of underworld 
gatherings which have occurred down through the years and by far 
the biggest known assemblage of top racketeers. Only alert work by 
the New York State Police resulted in unmasking the participants. 

There were 58 known hoodlums in attendance at the Apalachin 
meeting, and law-enforcement officials are convinced that others were 
present and escaped the dragnet which was placed around the home 
of Joseph Barbara, after the existence of the meeting was first dis- 
covered by Edgar D. Crosswell of the New York State Police on 
the morning of November 14,1957. To show the extensive infiltration 
of gangsters into legitimate trade union and business and trade activi- 
ties, committee investigators made a survey into the irregular and 
illegal activities with which the men at Apalachin were connected. 
From this survey a great deal of valuable background material on 
these men was established. For instance, of the 58, 50 had arrest 
records; 35 had records of convictions, and 23 had spent time in 
prisons or jails as a result of these convictions; 18 of these men had 
been either arrested or questioned at one time in connection with 
murder cases. Other illegal activity noted in the survey included 
narcotics (for which 15 had been arrested or convicted) ; gambling 
(for which 30 had been arrested or convicted), and the illegal use of 
firearms (for which 23 had been arrested or convicted). 

As to legitimate business activities, a study of the men who attended 
the Apalachin meeting showed: 9 were or had been in the coin- 
operated machine business; 16 were involved in garment manufac- 
turing or trucking; 10 owned grocery stores or markets; 17 owned 
taverns or restaurants; 11 were in the olive oil-cheese importing or ex- 
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»orting business; 9 were in the construction business. Others were 
involved in automotive agencies, coal companies, entertainment, fu- 
neral homes, ownership of horses and racetracks, linen and laundry 
enterprises, trucking, waterfront activities and bakeries, and one was 
a conductor of a dance band. 

There were several other significant facts produced by a study of 
these men at Apalachin: (1) They maintained extensive communica- 
tion between themselves, even though they came from widely sepa- 
rated areas of the country; (2) there was an extensive blood line and 
marital relationship among these men, as well as between them and 
others who were not present at the Apalachin meeting. Thus, while 
certain key sections of the country appeared on the surface to be un- 
represented at the Apalachin meeting, there is little doubt that the 
interests of those underworld figures were represented by others who 
were in attendance. For example, one of the largest unrepresented 
areas at the Apalachin meeting was the Detroit, Mich., underworld. 
Yet a study of the telephone communications between those who were 
at Apalachin and persons living in Detroit showed extensive inter- 
change of calls. Other areas of the country were also in touch with 
members of the Apalachin group. For example, John Ormento, a 
major trafficker in narcotics, who is currently a fugitive from an in- 
dictment in the southern district of New York, and who attended the 
Apalachin meeting, had been in communication with such parties as 
Joe Salardino in Canon City, Colo., Joe Civello in Dallas, and Michael 
Polizzi in Detroit. 

The same type of extensive telephone communications to various 
parts of the country was maintained by other bigwigs who attended 
the Apalachin meeting, such as Joseph Profaci and Vito Genovese. 

A study of blood-line ties also provides interesting examples: Two 
of the big-time hoodlums in the Detroit area are William “Black 
Bill” Tocco and Joseph Zerilli. Although neither of these men was 
present at Apalachin, they were related by marriage to men who were 
there. For example, Anthony Tocco, the son of “Black Bill” Tocco, 
is married to Carmela Profaci, the daughter of Joseph Profaci. Their 
New York wedding in 1955 was attended by leading hoodlums from 
all over the Nation. Joseph Zerilli’s son, Anthony Zerilli, is also 
married to a daughter of Joseph Profaci—Rosalie Profaci. Angelo 
Meli, another top Detroit hoodlum, had a son, Salvatore Meli, who was 
married to Dolores Livorsi, the daughter of Frank Livorsi. Livorsi, 
in turn, is related by marriage to the aforementioned John Ormento. 

The background of the problem of criminal infiltration was voiced 
by the chairman as the committee hearings got underway : 


There exists in America today what appears to be a close- 
knit, clandestine, criminal syndicate. This group has made 
fortunes in the illegal liquor traffic during prohibition, and 
later in narcotics, vice, and gambling. These illicit profits 
present the syndicate with a financial problem, which they 
solve through investment in legitimate business. These 
legitimate businesses also provide convenient cover for their 
continued illegal activities. 
* * * * * * * 


It is important to understand from the outset that this 
criminal syndicate operation is not a localized one, but na- 
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tional in scope. The fact that the gangland meeting took 
lace in Apalachin, N.Y., does not in any way make this a 
ocalized New York problem. Similar gangland meetings, 
known to authorities, have been held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and on the Florida Keys. There is no telling how many other 
meetings, in other parts of the country, have been undetected 
by authorities (pp. 12192-12193). 


The physical history of what took place on November 14, 1957, 
was provided to the committee by . Edgar Crosswell of the 
Bureau of Criminal Investigation of the New York State Police, 
headquartered at Vestal, N.Y. Sergeant Crosswell said he first became 
interested in Joseph Barbara in 1944 when a man was arrested for 
stealing gasoline from one of Barbara’s plants. Barbara was the 
operator of the Canada Dry Bottling Co. in Apalachin, N.Y. Cross- 
well said that Barbara seemed reluctant to prosecute the man who 
had been arrested for stealing the gas, and it was further found that 
when he (Barbara) appeared at police headquarters he was carrying 
a gun. Crosswell said that this piqued his curiosity and that there- 
after he spent some time delving into Barbara’s background. He 
found, for instance, that Barbara had been arrested for the murder . 
of a man in Pittston, Pa. The murdered man’s name was Calomero 
Calogare, who was shot down in Pittston on January 4, 1931. The 
victim made a deathbed statement accusing one Tony Merreale of 
shooting him. Merreale, however, said that at the time he was work- 
ing at a still for Joseph Barbara. Barbara was arrested on suspicion 
of being the second man, but witnesses failed to identify him, and he 
was discharged. Again in 1933 Barbara was arrested by — in 
Scranton, Pa., on suspicion and for investigation as a result of the 
murder of a racketeer named Samuel Wichner. The information 
which police obtained was that Wichner was lured to the home of 
Barbara on the belief that he would have a conference with Barbara, 
Santo Volpe, and Angelo Valente, who were to be his silent partners 
in a new bootlegging venture. Barbara’s record also shows that on 
June 13, 1946, Barbara was convicted in the U.S. district court at 
Utica, N.Y., of illegal acquisition of 300,000 pounds of sugar. On 
this charge he received a $5,000 fine. The committee was interested 
to note that Barbara held a pistol permit in New York State until 
after the Apalachin meeting was exposed. Such a permit must be 
obtained on an application which must include four or five character 
witnesses. Sergeant Crosswell said that investigation of the subjects 
who apply for pistol permits is very much guided by the people who 
are listed as references. 


Senator Gotpwater. Did you ever see his application ? 

Mr. CrossweLu. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator GotpwAter. What kind of character witnesses did 
he give? 

Mr. Crosswetu. He had the very best. 

Senator Gotpwarter. In New York State? 

Mr. Crossweu. Yes, sir (p. 12207). 


Sergeant Crosswell said that during 1957 a number of hoodlums 
went to visit Barbara. He named them as Russell Bufalino of Pitts- 
ton, Pa. (who is currently under order of deportation by the Bureau 
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of Immigration), Emanuel Zicari, and Anthony Guarnieri, both of 
whom have long criminal records. Another visitor at the Barbara 
home was Patsy Turrigiano. 

Sergeant Crosswell also said his investigation disclosed that there 
was a meeting of hoodlums in the Arlington Hotel in Binghamton, 
N.Y., in 1956. He named some of those he found to have attended 
as Joseph Barbara, Frank Garofalo, John Bonoventure, and Joseph 
Bonnano, also known as “Joe Bananas,” All of these men have ex- 
tensive criminal records; Bonnano, for example, had once been ar- 
rested for transporting machine guns to the Capone mob in Chicago, 
Another man, although not registered at the Arlington Hotel, was 
believed to have attended that meeting. His name was Carmine 
Galente. Galente was picked up after he left the city of Bingham- 
ton in, the company of Frank Garofalo. He has an extensive police 
record going back to 1921, including terms in Sing Sing for grand 
larceny, assault, robbery. In 1930 he was sent to the penitentiary for 
shooting, his parole officer. The expenses at the hotel during this 
meeting were paid for by Barbara. 

The discovery of the Apalachin meeting came quite by accident. 
Sergeant Crosswell said he and his partner, Trooper Vasuko, were in- 
vestigating a bad check charge in a motel in Vestal, As they were 
talking to the motel owner, they noticed the son of Joseph Barbara, 
Joseph Barbara, Jr., approaching the motel. Crosswell and his part- 
ner said they hid in the living room behind the motel owner’s office 
and heard young Barbara engage three rooms for the nights of Novem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1957. He said he wanted the rooms charged to the 
Canada Dry Bottling Co. and wanted to take the keys with him. The 
owner’s wife asked young Barbara to register the names of the persons 
coming and he said he did not know who they would be and he would 
register them the following day. Crosswell said he checked around 
that night and found two cars parked near Barbara’s home. One 
was registered in the name of Patsy Turrigiano and the other in the 
name of James V. LaDuca, an official of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers Union in Buffalo, N.Y. <A third car with a New Jersey 
registration was found to have belonged to one Alfred Angelicola of 
Paterson, N.J. This was at 9 p.m. on the night of November 13. At 
9: 30, Crosswell said, he checked the motel and found a car registered 
to the Buckeye Cigarette Service of Cleveland, Ohio, operated by a 
man named John Scalish: 


Sergeant CrosswELu. We asked the proprietor about that 
car and he said two men had driven in and went into one of 
the rooms that Barbara had reserved and so we sent him out 
with a couple of registration cards to get the men to register. 
He came back and he said that they had refused to register 
and said that “Joe” would take care of it the next day 
(p. 12213). 


The motel owner wanted to evict these men, but Crosswell told him 
to leave them alone. At 2:30 in the morning a further check was made, 
and the only new item noticed was that LaDuca’s car had moved 
from in front of the Barbara home home to the motel. | At 8:30 the 
following morning Crosswell checked the motel again and found that 
in the three rooms reserved by Joseph Barbara, Jr., six beds had been 
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occupied, indicating that four men had come with LaDuca. He then 
notified the senior inspector of his district that it appeared that 
another meeting was underway at Barbara’s home. Crosswell drove 
by the Canada Dry plant and found nothing going on there., He 
then headed for Barbara’s home, and that is when, in his own words, 
the “stuff hit the fan. We drove in and everybody started runnin 
in all directions.” As Crosswell and his men came up the long roa 
leading to Barbara’s home, “a lot of men ran from around the barbecue 

it * * * and some ran for the house and some came out of the 

ouse and ran the other way and everybody got all excited and all 
worked up.” The road on which Crosswell drove toward Barbara’s 
home was the only entrance and exit road to and from the estate. 
Another road, which was a potential escape route, had a washed-out 
bridge. However, Crosswell said, as he and his men set up the road 
block, they saw 10 or 12 men running from the direction of Barbara’s 
house into the pine woods behind the house. Crosswell said, however, 
that even after going through these woods the men would have to 
escape down a road called McFaddin Road. Crosswell said he set 
up an additional road block on this road so they could pick up the 
men coming out of the woods. Crosswell said the men were all 
dressed for the most part in silk suits and white-on-white shirts, highly 
polished pointed shoes and broad-brimmed hats, Some of the men 
who took the woods route, however, appeared a bit bedraggled when 
picked up by the police. “Some of them lost their hats and they 
were full of cockle burrs and their shoes were scuffed up.” 

Of all the persons ensnared by the police dragnet, however, by far 
the most interesting from many aspects was John Charles Montana, 
who in 1956 had been voted “Man of the Year” in Buffalo, N.Y., for 
his civic good works. According to Crosswell, Montana was one of 
the men who chose to go through the woods on the approach of the 
ae He was found near McF addin Road caught on a barbed-wire 

ence, 


Mr. CrosswELL. He called me over to the house and he sent 
a man over and said he wanted to see me and I went over and 
he told me he was very embarrassed being there, and he had 
just stopped in to see Barbara, and did not know that there 
was going to be any such gang of characters as he found up 
there, and if I would let him go up and get his car and get out 
of there he could probably do something for me. 

He started mentioning a lot of prominent people that he 
knew in Buffalo and that area and one of the officials of our 
department that he knew very well. He mentioned no specific 
thing that he could do for me, but that he could do something 
for me if I would let him go and get his car. 

Senator Ives. How was he attired? Did he have the 
George Raft attire, too? 

Mr. Crossweiu. Yes, sir; topcoat and all. 

Senator Ives. Pointed shoes and all? 

Mr. CrosswE.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ives. Large hat? 

Mr. Crosswetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ives. He had all of that on to have a cup of tea? 

Mr. Crosswext. That is his story (p. 12215). 
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Montana’s story of how he arrived at the home of Joseph Barbara 
on November 14, 1957, was one of sheer amazement to members of the 
committee. According to Montana, he had known Barbara for a num- 
ber of years, going back to 1934 when Barbara became a distributor 
for one of Mr. Montana’s farflung enterprises, the Empire State 
Brewery Corp. Montana said that whiem fie left Buffalo he had an 
appointment in New York City with a man named Frank Sawyer 
to discuss matters affecting the taxicab industry. He said that he had 
also decided to make a stop in Pittston, Pa., to see William Medico, the 
head of Medico Industries. Montana said that in 1956 he had sold 
a compressor to William Medico but that he had never received any 
pay from Medico for this. “I was going to find out whether I would 
get paid for it or ship it back.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Weren’t the phones Working at that time? 
Couldn’t you just telephone down to Pittston ? 

Mr. Montana. Well, telephones didn’t do any good. As 
long as I was going to New York, I thought I may as well get 
it over with, stop there and find out and ship it back if I 
couldn’t get the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just go down there and find out about the 
compressor yourself ? 

Mr. Montana. That is right (p. 12298). 


Montana said that he left Buffalo on Thursday morning, November 
14, 1957, at 8:45 a.m. Traveling with Montana was Anthony Mag- 
gadino, whom Montana described as “an uncle through marriage to 
my nephew.” Maggndino has an extensive criminal record, includ- 
ing arrest for falsifying passports in Italy, homicide, extortion, rape, 


and violation of the U.S. immigration laws, Montana said he was 
completely unaware of Maggadino’s record. Montana said he had 
gave up to Niagara Falls on Wednesday, November 13, to see one of 
his older brothers. “He is the father of a girl that married Mag- 


gadino’s nephew.” He said Maggadino was at his brother’s house 


and asked him if he could go to New York with him so that he could 
see his sister. Thus, Montana and Maggadino left Buffalo on Thurs- 
day morning, November 14. It was raining, and when Montana got 
15 or 20 miles out of Buffalo he started having trouble with his wind- 
shield wiper. Montana said he stopped the car on the thruway 
and fixed it in the rain. 

Montana said that when he got 10 miles west of Endicott, N.Y., he 
started having trouble with his brakes. 


* * * On that road there is no service stations of any kind, 
and I could not drive the car more than 15 or 20 miles an 
hour. Of course, to my own sorrow, I know that Joe Bar- 
bara lived there (p. 12302), 


Montana said the trouble actually occurred just before he drove 
into Owego. Senator Irving Ives, vice chairman of the committee, 
who lives in upstate New York said he had been in Owego many 
times and that there were several garages there. Mr. Montana said 
he did not stop in any of these garages because they “don’t know how 
to take care of a set of brakes.” Montana said he drove to Barbara’s 
home because he said he felt Barbara would get one of his mechanics 
to fix the brakes. He said he parked at the entrance of the house 
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and went in to look for Joe Barbara, leaving Maggadino sitting in 
the automobile. He said he met Mrs. Barbara in the house and asked 
her if she would give him a cup of tea. Montana said to his best 
judgment he arrived at the Barbara home about 2 p.m. Sergeant 
Crosswell said that when he went up to the Barbara home at 12:40 
Montana’s car was not parked where he said he parked it. Further, 
he said that the roadblock was set up immediately following this and 
that no cars went in or out of the Barbara estate after 12:40 p.m., 
November 14, 1957, without his knowledge. 3 
Montana said that after he had been sipping tea for a few minutes, 


Joe Barbara came into the room and told him that he would get a 
mechanic to fix the car. 


_ Mr. Kennepy. In the meantime, Mr. Maggadino was still 

sitting in the car? 

Mr. Montana. Still sitting in the car. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wasn’t he hungry? 

Mr. Montana. I didn’t ask him if he was hungry. I just 
went in to get this car business taken care of, and I told him 
to wait. 

Mr. Kennepy. But you were in there having tea. 

Mr. Montana. That is right. 

Mr. Kswnepy. You were eating. 

Mr. Montana. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was after the lunch period. Wasn’t he 
also anxious to eat? 

Mr. Montana. Well, he didn’t discuss anything about eat- 
ing (p. 12306). 


Montana said that the tea party was broken up when Joe Barbara 
suddenly exclaimed that there was a roadblock. Montana said that 
when he saw the commotion “I was no part of it and I thought I would 
walk away from it.” It was this walk that took Montana into the 
woods behind the Barbara estate and out toward McFaddin Road, 
where he was ultimately apprehended by the police. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain to the committee why 
you thought it was necessary to go to the woods ? 

Mr. Montana. Well, I was no part of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel it was gangsters who were es- 
tablishing a roadblock and you would have to run from them, 
or what? 

Mr. Montana. I wouldn’t know, Mr. Kennedy. It could 
have been gangsters. I didn’t think they were. Those peo- 
ple were eating when I was there. My best judgment was to 
leave, and I did (p. 12308). 


Mr. Montana was asked about others who were at the meeting at 
Barbara’s home. He said he knew Salvatore Falcone, Joseph Fal- 
cone, Russell Bufalino, and James LaDuca. Montana insisted, how- 
ever, that he saw none of them at the Barbara home on that day. 
As to Anthony Maggadino, Montana said that he faithfully sat in the 
car until he came out of the house and then walked into the woods 
with him. As peculiar as Montana’s story seemed to the members of 
the committee, he was the only person who attended the Apalachin 
gathering who appeared before the committee who did not invoke the 
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fifth amendment. Others who attended the meeting at Barbara’s 
home who appeared before the committee were Russell J. Bufalino, 
Vito Genovese, James LaDuca, Louis Anthony Larasso, Rosario Man- 
cuso, Mike Miranda, Joseph Profaci, and John Scalish. (Further 
background on these individuals will follow in this report. ) 

The operations of the criminal underworld were outlined to the 
committee by a number of expert witnesses who have had experience 
in the racket field. These included Martin F. Pera, special agent 
for the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics; Capt. James E. Hamilton, head of 
the Intelligence Division of the Los Angeles Police Department; 
Daniel P. Sullivan, operating director of the Miami Crime Commis- 
sion; and Sherman S. Willse, committee staff investigator who served 
for 20 you as a member of the Narcotics Squad of the New York 
Police Department. Pera, an agent for the Narcotics Bureau for 10 
years, had performed special investigative assignments in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Portugal. He said that the Bureau of 
Narcotics has established that the major traffic of narcotics into the 
United States has gone “through the hoods of the organization that 
we term to be the Mafia.” He said the organization was originally 
established in Sicily in the late 18th century to combat the exploitation 
by the Bourbon overlords of Sicily at that time. During the late 
1800’s and early 1900’s many Sicilians immigrated to the United States. 
Agent Pera said that among the early immigrants some were mem- 
bers of a criminal syndicate. He said their first criminal activity 
was to extort money from the more successful of their group and from 
the more successful Italian merchants that had immigrated to the 
United States. He said the group became particularly active in the 
prohibition era. 


Mr. Pera. * * * The prohibition era found tremendous 
opportunity for them. This organization was a secret or- 
ganization. It was dedicated to work in contrary to the laws 
of the United States, and local laws, and with the tremendous 

rofits inherent in the production and distribution of bootle 
iquor it offered an opportunity that these people took ad- 
vantage of. We have some of the group that attended 
Apalachin that became wealthy during that time. 

There were men like Barbara, for instance, who was found 
with a tremendous load of sugar. Well, sugar, of course, 
is used in the fermentation process, with yeast, and is one of 
the raw materials with which bootleg alcohol is made. 

Of course, the Falcones.. Among the many, of course, was 
Capone that made his mark in the prohibition days (p. 
12291). 


Pera said that in 1928 a meeting of the Mafia was observed in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Among this group were two who also attended the 
Apalachin meeting, Joe Profaci and Joe Magliocco. Pera outlined 
for the committee the methods by which heroin is smuggled into the 
United States. 


Mr. Pera. * * * The smuggling of heroin into the United 
States has taken place through different routes during dif- 
ferent years, but generally, predominantly, most of the 
heroin smuggled, let’s say, within the last 10 years, has taken 
place in the following manner: 
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The opium was produced in the Balkan countries, such as 
Turkey, in the Near East, in Turkey and Iran, and perhaps 
in Yugoslavia, and is processed into morphine base. Let’s 
say Turkish opium that is purchased by traders in Istanbul 
outside of the government monopoly. There is a govern- 
ment monopoly in the trading of opium in Turkey, and the 
controls are very strict. 

On the other hand, there is what is called the black market 
in opium where individual businessmen will go and purchase, 
outside of the Government monopoly, quantities of opium 
from the farmers. 

This opium is processed into morphine base, after it is 
transported across Syria into Lebanon, From Beirut, 
Lebanon, or perhaps Aleppo, Syria, this morphine base is 
shipped to clandestine laboratories in France for conversion 
into heroin. In the laboratories in France, and this is in the 
last, say, 7 to 10 years, they are operated by Corsican traf- 
fickers, and we might point out there that the Corsican under- 
world element are cousins to the Sicilians. They call each 
other cousins, They speak Italian. Many of them immi- 
grated originally to Corsica from the Italian islands. 

They understand one another thoroughly, and even though 
they might come from separate disciplines at the top level, 
they have an efficient interchange in criminal activity. 

he laboratories in France are operated by Corsican vio- 
lators who, in turn, arrange for the smuggling of these drugs, 
of heroin, into the United States, via French seamen smug- 
glers, couriers, as it were, or else in some instances the heroin 
is sent. back to the traffickers in Sicily or in Italy, and it is 
brought over here by means of concealment in trunks or the 
personal effects of immigrants (pp. 12222-12223). 


Pera also emphasized the point which was made by the staff survey, 
that there is a tremendous family tie-in between groups in various 
parts of the country. 


* * * The intermarriages are significant in that oftentimes 
you wonder whether these people want to marry each other. 
Yet the marriages take place. Let’s say two os le of a 
prominent status within the Mafia if they have children, you 
will find that their sons and daughters get married. They 
don’t marry on unequal terms, too often (p. 12228). 


Pera said that investigation by the Bureau of Narcotics had con- 
vinced him that this organization has made a concerted effort to “pene- 
trate into the broad field of labor-management relations.” As an 
example, Pera cited the Greater Cartmen’s Association in New York, 
which was controlled by Vincent J. Squillante. This situation was 
the subject of committee hearings during 1957. Pera said that Pas- 
quale Pagano, also known as Patsy P: 0, who is known by the 
Narcotics Bureau as a key distributor of heroin, had been active in 
gang efforts to gain control of longshoremen activities in Hoboken, 
N.J. In this activity, Pera said, Pagano was the contact man for 
Anthony Strollo, also known as Tony Bender. Pera said that in his 
longshore activities Pagano was aided by Joseph Gurney, who had 
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been a close associate of Elmer “Trigger” Burke, a New York rack- 
eteer who was electrocuted. The New York State Anti-Crime Com- 
mission focused attention on Tony Bender’s activities, which forced 
him to withdraw Pagano and Gurney from the Claremont Terminal. 
After leaving the longshore activities, Pagano became a business 
agent for loca] 59 of the International Hod ¢ Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union in East Harlem, New York. Three other 
Hod Carriers officials, Rosario Mancuso of local 186 in Plattsburgh, 
N.Y., and Louis Anthony Larasso and Frank Majuri of local 394 in 
Elizabeth, N.J., attended the meeting at Apalachin. Pera also said 
that Carlo Gambino, who attended the Apalachin meeting, runs a labor 
relations consultant service in New York. Pera was asked by com- 
mittee members to name the persons he considered important in the 
top structure of criminal ayriticates in various sections of the United 
States. He said that in Chicago the important figures were Anthony 
Accardo and Paul DeLucia, also known as Paul Ricca. (Accardo was 
a witness before the committee in its investigation of gangster infiltra- 
tion into the Chicago restaurant industry. A section of this report 
deals with that hearing. Paul Ricca was a committee witness con- 
cerning the sale of his home in Indiana to the Teamster locals in De- 
troit headed by James R. Hoffa and Owen Bert Brennan. Both 
Accardo and DeLucia invoked the fifth amendment.) 

Pera says that an important figure in Detroit was Raffaele Qua- 
sarano, who he said was involved in the distribution of narcotics, 
(The committee also heard testimony about the relationship between 
Quasarano and Owen Bert Brennan and James R. Hoffa. ‘This testi- 
mony is covered in the section of this ies on Hoffa.) 

Other important figures named by Pera were Anthony Giardano, 
Anthony Lopiparo, and John Vitale in St. Louis, and Santos Trafi- 
cante in Florida and Cuba. Pera said that there was no doubt that 
this was a national problem. 


Mr, Pera. * * * IT would say that you could never appre- 
ciate the total activity of this group if you dissect it from one 
area and focus your attention only on one particular area. I 
don’t think that enforcement agencies that: observe their ac- 
tivities in one particular city can appreciate the network in- 
volved in this criminal conspiracy. I don’t think that they 
could appreciate the extent or the ramifications or what it 
costs the public, the loss of money to the public and the ex- 
tent of their criminal activity unless attention was focused on 
them from a national or interstate point of view (p. 12246). 


Daniel P. Sullivan, operating director of the Crime Commission 
of Greater Miami, testified the Miami area is a well-known meeting 
place for some of the Nation’s top racketeers. Some of those who have 
congregated in Miami have been Frank Costello, Joe Adonis, Abner 
“Longy” Zwillman, Gerardo Catena, and Joe Massei. Sullivan also 
said there was substantial contact between the Miami group and a 
group of American racketeers who have entrenched themselves im 
Havana, Cuba. Santos Trafficante, who Sullivan said was the key 
figure in criminal] circles in Tampa, Fla., is the operator of the Sans 
Souci Casino in Havana. Trafficante was one of those present at the 
Apalachin meeting. It should be noted that on the day that Albert 
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Anastasia was shot down in the barbershop of the Park-Sheraton 
Hotel in New York City, Santos Trafficante was occupying a room in 
the Warwick Hotel in New York City which had been reserved by 
Anastasia. ‘Trafficante moved out of the room an hour or two after 
Anastasia was murdered. 

Sullivan said that a number of hoodlums who had moved into the 
Miami area had made inroads or attempted to make inroads into the 
labor field. For instance, he said an ex-convict named Charles Karpf 
attempted to organize the jukebox business in Miami with the assist- 
ance of a Cleveland racketeer named Anthony Randazzo. Another 
member of the group interested in the jukebox enterprise was Joseph 
Indellicato, also known as Joe Scootch. Sullivan said that through 
the assistance of representatives of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the scheme of Karpf was exposed and brought to 
an end. 

Sullivan also bore out the testimony of Pera that. the American 
underworld is highly organized. 


Mr. Sutuivan. * * * Nobody, for instance, like [Joe] 
Massei, could control the apparently tremendous lottery op- 
erations that he has in Detroit and be able to sit outside a 
barbershop in Miami Beach day after day, week in and week 
out, and month in and month out, and not have a tremendous 
organization to carry on his work for him. No businessman 
could do it unless he had a tremendous organization behind 
him. 

Certainly, we find this: When these people come there, they 
are very close. For instance, Massei arranged to have a boat 
slip back about 7 or 8 years ago for Tony Accardo, who is a 
top man of the Capone mob in Chicago. He was intimately 
acquainted with Charley Vicetti, who is now dead, of the 
Capone mob. He is very close to the Cleveland crowd, * * * 
All of these people are very intimately associated with one 
another, and there is no question in my mind that they are 
operating on a national level, and that they are highly organ- 
ized (pp. 12434-12435). 


Sullivan gave the following reason as to why gangsters found it 
profitable to move into the labor union field, 


Mr. Sutrivan. * * * We had a representative of one of 
the Senate committees attend one of our annual conventions, 
and he spoke about a man who moved into the union welfare 
business. They asked this man who had been in some other 
type of business why he had moved into this type of business, 
and he said: “Well, first of all, when you have a checkoff sys- 
tem, you have a foolproof system of collections. It doesn’t 
cost you any money to operate. Secondly, if you run into 
one of these insurance companies or welfare outfits, you don’t 
pay any money out and you take it all in. And thirdly, 
you have no inspection on the local, county, State, or Fed. 
eral level. So your funds are ‘not audited.” What it 
amounts to here is that you have a kind of a vacuum in our 
political economy whereby a great mass of money can flow 
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into the hands of individuals where [there is] no accounting 
and no inspection of any kind (p. 12488). 


Capt. James E. Hamilton, commander of the Intelligence Division 
of the Los Angeles Police Department, also reported to the commit- 
tee on infiltration of gangsters into union and business enterprises. 
For example, Hamilton said that a dress-importing company, Rose 
Marie of California, was controlled by the late Jack Deine who was 
reputed to be the top gangster leader in southern California along 
with Sam Scozzari and Frank DeSimone. Scozzari and DeSimone 
both attended the Apalachin meeting. 

Hamilton said that a gangster named James Iannone, also known 
as Danny Wilson, was found to be acting as a “labor adjuster” in 
the Los Angeles shoulder pad industry. Los Angeles shoulder pad 
manufacturers noticed that the Custom Made Shoulder Pad Co. had 
no labor troubles as long as Iannone was on their payroll. It was 
found that shoulder pad companies which incurred picket lines could 
have the picket lines removed by the simple expedient of hiring Ian- 
none. Hamilton said that Iannone also operated on the management 
side of the street. He said there was a small company called the 
Buy-Rite Disposal Co. which manufactured commercial garbage dis- 
posal units, 


Two or 3 years ago Danny Wilson and Joe Sica first started 
hanging around the office of the Buy-Rite Disposal; which 
was out in county territory. There was a man by the name 
of Sam Eglit, who was the principal of Buy-Rite at that 
time. It was a small concern. Today Mr. Eglit is gone. 
Danny Wilson is the man at Buy-Rite Disposal. This isn’t 
the first time we have seen this happen. We have seen it 
tried in other places. When this type of individual moves 
into a legitimate business, the legitimate people get pushed 
out (p. 12330), 


Backing up to the testimony on the intermarriage of top racket 
figures and their children, Hamilton told the story of Carlo Licata, 
the son of Nick Licata, one of the top leaders of criminal groups in 
California. Hamilton said that Carlo Licata was a bartender at the 
Five O’Clock Club in Burbank, Calif. Sometime in 1951 or early 
1952 he disappeared from his usual haunts. Hamilton said the next 
he heard about. Carlo Licata was a letter from a law-enforcement 
official in Michigan, notifying him that Licata had married the 
daughter of William “Black Bill” Tocco, one of the top racket figures 
in the Detroit area. Licata is now secretary-treasurer of the eairon 
Linen Supply Co, in Detroit. 

Staff Investigator Sherman S. Willse outlined for the committee 
the reasons why gangsters and hoodlums enter into certain types of 
business activities. For example, he said that trucking operations in 
some instances give gangsters access to the waterfront, where they 
can facilitate smuggling of narcotics. The importation of narcotics 1s 
also sometimes covered through import-export businesses. Willse said 
that narcotics are sometimes sealed in barrels of olive oil or in the 
heart of huge cheeses. Such businesses as jukebox, linen, laundry, and 
bar provide a method by which large amounts of cash can be con- 
cealed or transferred. Willse said that acetic anhydride, which is used 
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by garment manufacturers in connection with the treatment of rayon, 
can also be used to convert raw opium into a morphine base from 
which it can be made into heroin. While a member of the New York 
Police Department, Willse made a study of a bar in lower Manhattan 
called the Alto Knights. This bar was a notorious hangout for hood- 
lums. From a vantage point near the Alto Knights, Willse was able 
to photograph frequent meetings held in front of the Alto Knights 
showing the close association between some of the top New York 
underworld figures. Pictures introduced into evidence included a 
number of top gangland figures, such as Vito Genovese, Michael Mi- 
randa, Pasquale Normando, Peter DeFeo, Frank Tieri, Joseph Stracci, 
Joe Tortorici, Lorenzo Brescia, Gregory Ardito, Alfonso Criscuolo, 
and Joseph Gorgone. 

Of this list a standout figure in the American underworld is Vito 
Genovese. Agent Pera of the Narcotics Bureau testified the Bureau 
has information that Genovese has amassed a fortune of $30 million. 
He was present at the Apalachin meeting and since the committee 
hearing was indicted on a narcotics charge by a Federal grand jury 
in New York. One of the most interesting cases related to the com- 
mittee concerning Vito Genovese involves the 1934 murder of Ferdi- 
nand “Shadow” Boccia. Willse said that the murder occurred osten- 
sibly for two reasons. One was that Vito Genovese and Mike Miranda 
had set up a rigged card game and money machine swindle, in which 
they obtained around $150,000. Boccia had been promised $65,000, 
and when he did not get the full amount he started to complain about 
it. In addition, Boccia had reputedly held up the liquor headquar- 
ters of Anthony Strollo, alias Tony Bender. Bender was a very close 
friend of Vito Genovese and in fact had acted as best man at Geno- 
vese’s wedding, a favor which Genovese returned when Bender got 
married. At any rate, for 10 years following Boccia’s death his mur- 
der remained unsolved. In 1944 a man known as Ernest “The Hawk” 
Rupolo, facing a prison term in a shooting case, started to talk about 
the Boccia killing. Rupolo said he was first. approached by Mike 
Miranda, who told him that “Boccia has to go.” Rupolo said that 
Miranda wanted Boccia “cowboyed.” This meant that they wanted 
Boccia killed whenever Rupolo ran into him. Rupolo said he was to 
take a man named Willie Gallo with him when he went. to kill Boccia, 
and after killing Boccia he was toalso kill Gallo, The following night 
there was a meeting between Rupolo, Mike Miranda, Vito Genovese, 
and Pete DeFeo. On the night of September 9, 1934, after receivin 
two pistols from DeFeo, Rupolo, Gallo and another man known as Sa 
Palmira went to a movie in Brooklyn with the intention of killing 
Boccia later that evening. However, before the movie ended Palmira 
got word that Boccia had already been killed. The three men left the 
movie, and as they walked down the street, Rupolo pulled out a gun, 
aimed it at Gallo’s head. and pulled the trigger. The gun, however, 
misfired, “He made a joke out of the thing and pacified Gallo and 
they walked a few more minutes.” (p. 12367). They went to the 
home of a mutual friend, where Rupolo presumably oiled the gun 
and fixed it, and they commenced walking again with Gallo, Again 
Rupolo pulled out the gun and fired at Gallo, this time successfully, 
but Gallo did not die. Rupolo told police that Mike Miranda was 
very angry at him for failing to successfully dispatch Gallo. Gallo 
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was able to testify against Rupolo, who was sentenced to prison from 
9 to 20 years. It was on emerging from this sentence that he began 
to talk about the Boccia murder. 

As a result of Rupolo’s statements, Vito Genovese, Mike Miranda 
Gus Frasca, and George Smurra were all indicted for the murder of 
Boccia. Before he could be arrested on the indictment, Genovese dis- 
appeared and later turned up in Italy, where he was working as an 
unofficial adviser to the American Military Government. ile in 
Italy, one of the key witnesses against Miranda and Genovese was 
murdered; a second died under the most. mysterious circumstances. 
He was Pete LaTempa known as Petey Spats. LaTempa had been 
placed in jail as a material witness. While in jail he had to take reg- 
ular medication for a stomach ailment. One day he asked for his 
medicine and was handed a glass with a liquid, which he consumed. 
He died soon after, and an autopsy disclosed that LaTempa had 
taken enough poison to kill eight horses. 

The activities of Genovese in Italy were outlined to the committee 
by Orange C. Dickey, a former special agent for Military Intelligence 
in Italy. Dickey said he was conducting an investigation into black 
market activities in Italy when he ran across the trail of Vito Geno- 
vese. Dickey said that the black market was largely in Army sup- 
plies: sugar, blankets, clothing, and food, some of which had been 
stolen from the Army and some of which had been illegally sold. The 
track of the black marketeers eventually led to an Italian civilian 
who, Dickey said, was a leader in these iNegal activities in the Naples 
and Nola area of Italy. In questioning this individual, Dickey said 
he told him that he had been interviewed by many Criminal Investi- 
gation Division agents and that nothing ever came of the cases because 
he had friends in the Italian courts and in the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment. This man indicated that one of his contacts was Vito Geno- 
vese, who, he claimed, was an interpreter for the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment at Nola. This information was of interest to Dickey, par- 
ticularly since he had discovered the fact that Genovese was a strong 
supporter of Mussolini and had contributed heavily to the Fascist 
Party. For his activities on behalf of the Mussolini government he 
was made a Commendatore del Re, which is supposedly the highest 
Italian honor a civilian can receive. Dickey said that other inform- 
ants that he developed in Italy also told him that Genovese was a top 
leader of criminal syndicates both in the United States and in Italy. 
Dickey said that with his case completed he was finally able to move 
against Genovese and arrest him, which he did on August 27, 1944. 
At the time of his arrest guns were found in his car. Genovese re- 
mained in custody under Dickey’s supervision from August 27, 1944, 
to May 14, 1945, at which time the Army agent brought Genovese 
back to the United States to face the charges growing out of the Boe- 
cia killing. During the time Genovese was in jail Dickey was offered 
$250,000 to let the gangster go free. Dickey said that as he was pre- 
paring to put Genovese on the boat, he objected violently ; but once the 
ship had left the port Genovese’s attitude changed radically, and he 
told Dickey, “You are doing me the biggest favor anyone has ever 
done to me. You are taking me home.” During the boat ride from 
Italy to the United States Dickey and Genovese occupied the same 
eabin, and Dickey said that Genovese talked rather freely to him 
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about a number of subjects. In one instance, he talked to him about 
the fact that he had done work in strikes and that he had been re- 
sponsible for bringing in workers to break strikes. Genovese also told 
Dickey that he could make money by working for both sides in labor- 
management disputes. 

As has been noted above, Genovese and a number of other to 
hoodlums who appeared before the committee invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in answer to all questions propounded to them by the committee. 
Genovese refused to answer, among others, the following questions: 

i Whether or not he was an American citizen; 

2) Whether he had participated in, or knew anything about, 
the slaying of Rerdinand Boccia; 

(3) Whether he knew anything about the murder of Albert 
Anastasia on October 25, 1957, 

(4) Whether or not he was a close associate of other top hood- 
lums such as Joseph Profaci; Anthony Strollo, also known as 
Tony Bender; Frank Costello; Vincent Gigante; Vincent Rao; 
Russell Bufalino; Gerardo Catena; Peter DeFeo; Frank Livorsi; 
Charles “Lucky” Luciano; Joe Adonis; and Mike Miranda; 

(5) Whether he attended a Mafia meeting in the Florida Keys 
in May of 1952; 

(6) Anything about his sources of information ; 

(7) Whether his former wife, Anna Genovese, had told the 
truth when she testified she frequently made trips to Europe 
carrying $50,000, $60,000, or $100,000 in cash; 

(8) Whether his income tax reports were true (Genovese’s de- 
clared income was $6,681.72 in 1952; $6,891.67 in 1953; $9,071.25 
in 1954; $12,750.00 in 1955; and $14,300.00 in 1956) ; 

(9) Refused to comment on the previous testimony of his 
former wife, Anna Genovese, about his ownership of certain night 
clubs in the New York area. 

In the case of the other witnesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee and took the fifth amendment, there is presented below a sum- 
mary of information read to each of the witnesses upon which they 
refused to testify or make any comment: 

James V. LaDuca: Mr. LaDuca was an organizer for local 66 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Workers, and secretary-treasurer of 
that local at the time he attended the meeting at Apalachin. He 
formerly worked for the VanDyke Taxi Co., which was owned 
by John Charles Montana. Following this he worked for a 
period of time for the Maggadino Funeral Home, owned by 
Antonio Maggadino. Both Maggadino and Montana attended 
the Apalachin meeting. 

In 1947, LaDuca, John Charles Montana, Charles A. Montana 
and Peter J. Maggadino bought the Buffalo Beverage Co, Mr. 
LaDuca’s share amounted to $12,500, $5,000 of which he borrowed 
from Douglas Bissell, the treasurer of John Charles Montana’s 
taxicab company. 

During the 1950 campaign by a rank-and-file group attempting 
to clean up Teamsters Local 375 in Buffalo, which at that time 
was being run by Ernest Belles, James LaDuca’s brother, Charles 
LaDuea, circulated handbills for Belles and against the cleanup 
group headed by one Stanley Clayton. These handbills were 
Panclveset out of the funds of local 66 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
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Workers Union. (The Clayton group won control of the union 
and discovered the misuse of some $35,000 of union funds by Mr, 
Belles. Further information about Belles and local 375 in 
Buffalo is contained in another section of this report dealing with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. ) 

LaDuca received $433.33 per month from the Richford Operat- 
ing Corp., which runs the Richford Hotel in Buffalo, at a time 
when as secretary and treasurer of local 66 he was negotiating 
contracts with this hotel. 

LaDuca refused to answer as to whether or not he knew and 
was associated with William Bufalino, Robert Barney Baker, 
Vito Domiano, Fred Randaccio, Sam Pieri, Joe Stracci, and Mike 
and Frank Ervolino. He also refused to explain phone calls he 
was found to have made to Joseph Bonanno, known as “Joe 
Bananas”; Anthony Falange (an upstate New York gambling 
figure who was also associated at one time with the Hod Carriers, 
Building & Common Laborers Union in Utica, N.Y.) ; Joseph 
Barbara (at whose home the Apalachin meeting was held) ; the 
L. G. Carriers Co., owned by James Plumeri, alias Jimmy Doyle 
(a notorious New York garment district racketeer and the uncle 
of John Dioguardi); and Roy Carlisi and Joseph Falcone, two 
others who attended the Apalachin meeting. 

Rosario Mancuso: Rosario Mancuso, who is also known as Joe 
Greco, spent 2 to 5 years in the Connecticut State Penitentiary 
for assault with intent to commit murder. He became an official 
of local 186 of the Hod Carriers, Building & Common Laborers 
Union in Utica, N.Y., and while acting in this capacity established 

ambling operations in a Plattsburgh hotel. Mancuso also has 

n president of the New Form Concrete Co. in Utica, N.Y., and 

has reputedly operated a number of enterprises for the Falcone 
brothers in Utica. 

Mancuso also attended the meeting at Apalachin and went to 
the meeting with Joseph and Salvatore Falcone. 

Louis Anthony Larasso: Larasso was a trustee of local 394 
of the International Hod Carriers, Building & Common Laborers 
Union of America at the time he attended the Apalachin meeting. 
The night before the Apalachin meeting he registered at the Carl- 
ton Hotel in Binghamton, N.Y., with Frank Majuri, another 
official of local 394 of the Hod Carriers Union, who also attended 
the Apalachin meeting. 

In 1952, Larasso and Emanuel Riggi set up a social club in 
Linden, N.J. He also set up a number of ae games for 
men who were employed on jobs with the Hod Carriers. 

Larasso refused to answer any questions as to his associations 
or on any of the subjects that were discussed at the Apalachin 
meeting. 

Joseph Profaci: Profaci was born in Palermo, Sicily, and came 
to the United States at the age of 21. He also attended the Apa- 
lachin meeting. 

He owns the Mamma Mia Olive Oil Co. and the Carmela Mia 
Packing Co., which are import and export businesses. He also 
has an interest in the United Uniform Corp.; the T.L.S. suit and 
coat factory, of Newburgh, N.Y.; Jerry James Frocks, Inc., of 
Newburgh; and Christine Dresses, of Brooklyn. 
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When questioned by Detective Thomas O’Brien of the New 
York Police Department on June 6, 1958, Profaci was in posses- 
sion of a number of cards belonging to union officials. Among 
these were Frank B. Tortorici of local 222 of the International 
Jewelry Workers Union; Philip Wachtell, secretary-treasurer of 
local 138 of the Teamsters Union; Teddy Land of local 26, Res- 
taurant and Cafe Employees Union; Edward Wisotsky, a dele- 
gate from the Blueprint and Photostat Union; Joseph Pecora, 
secretary-treasurer of local 883 of the Teamsters in Newark, N.J.; 
Frank Eulo of local 180 of the Teamsters in Oak Park, Ill.; and 
S. L. Zaeb of Local 275 of the Teamsters Union. (‘The latter is 
one of the locals controlled by Anthony “Tony Ducks” Corrallo). 

Profaci was arrested for theft and attempted rape in Sicily in 
1916, a charge which was dismissed. In 1920 he was arrested in 
Palermo, Sicily, for theft and false witness of a public document, 
for which he received a year in prison. He attended a 1928 
meeting of the Mafia in Cleveland, Ohio. In 1949 he was arrested 
for violation of the Food and Drug Act, put on probation for a 
year, and fined $4,000. During the interview with Detective 
O’Brien on June 6, Profaci gave the following account of how 
he happened to be at the Apalachin meeting. 


Mr. O’Brien. On June.6 he told me that this left leg hurt 
from a boat accident, and so he didn’t like to drive, and he 
knew that this would be a fantastic story, and he didn’t think 
I would believe it, but he said because of his bad leg he got 
an innocent man in trouble and his brother-in-law, Magliocco. 
He said he had a corporation partner in Philadelphia who 
had died and he wanted to go to Wilkes-Barre and other 
places to inform the jobbers that the man had died, and he 
also wanted to collect some debts. 

This was the day before Apalachin. So he asked his 
brother-in-law, Magliocco, to drive him. He said they went 
first to Binghamton and stayed overnight, and they talked 
that night, and the subject said that Barbara had been giv- 
ing Magliocco a lot of business and Barbara was a good 
friend of Profaci and it would be nice if they stopped in and 
made a personal touch, and to that he said the next day 
they didn’t even know where Barbara’s house was and they 
had to call and ask directions. 

He said when they drove there, Profaci said he got out of 
the car and he saw some cars there, but he went right into 
the house and he went right into Barbara’s bedroom and he 
paid his respects, and Magliocco stayed in the car all of the 
time, and he said he came out and he got in the car and 
started down the hill. At the bottom of the hill a car piled 
up and blocked the road and Magliocco said, “Do you think 
this is a stickup, Joe?” and Profaci said, “No; they are State 
cops. 

They were asked by the State troopers to identify them- 
selves, and Profaci said to show he was a right guy he gave 
his own identification, because he had his dead partner’s regis- 
tration, and his dead partner’s operators’ license in his pocket 
and if he wasn’t legitimate he would have offered those in- 
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stead and no one would have known him but he was legiti- 
mate, and they told him to go on. Then he went to Wilkes- 
Barre, where he had his own barbecue and he paid $11 for 
it, and he called home the next day, and his wife was all ex- 
cited and she said, “There was headlines in the paper about a 
Mafia meeting,” and he said, “Well, gee, I hope no one got 
shot there.” And she said, “No, it is just a meeting.” And 
he said, “It is all right, the same old business, invisible gov- 
ernment, the same old thing. All of this is the responsibility 


of the Communist newspapers in the United States” (p. 
12348-19349). 


Profaci declined to say anything about his association with such 
men as Charles “Lucky” Luciano; Frank Costello; Joseph Bo- 
nanno, known as “Joe Bananas”; Paul “The Waiter” Rica; Vito 
Genovese; Sebastiano Nani; Carlo Gambino; Jack Dragna; 
Natale Evola; Thomas Lucchese, known as “Three-Finger 
Brown”; Abner “Longy” Zwillman; Anthony “Tough Tony” 
Anastasia; John “Big John” Ormento; and John and Tom 
Dioguardi. 

John Scalish: John Scalish has a number of arrests and served 
two prison terms, one in 1931 for attempted burglary and one 
in 1933 for robbery in Mansfield, Ohio. He is the operator of the 
Buckeye Cigarette Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, a cigarette machine 
service company, and was once head of the Mayfield Road gang 
in the Cleveland area. 

Scalish refused to say anything about his association with 
William Presser, head of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters; 
John Angersola ; Mickey Cohen; and “Big Al” Polizzi. 

Russell J. Bufalino: Russell Bufalino was born in Montedoro 
Sicily, in 1903 and is a cousin of William E. Bufalino, the head of 
local 985 of the Teamsters Union in Detroit. He owns and oper- 
ates the Penn Drape & Curtain Co, in Pittston, Pa., and is con- 
nected with the ABS Contracting Co. and Bonnie Steward, Inc., 
of New York City. In this latter enterprise he is joined in 
interest by Dominick Alaimo and James Plumeri, alias Jimm 
Doyle. He also has an interest in Claudia Frocks of New Yor 
City, in which Angelo Sciandra also has an interest. He was on 
the payroll of Fair Frox as an “expediter,” the true nature of his 
employment being to prevent labor problems. ; 

Bufalino attended the Apalachin meeting with Frank De- 
Simone, Simone Scozzari, and Joe Civello. When Scozzari was 
stopped at the roadblock in Apalachin, he was found to have 
$10,000 in cash on his person, although he listed himself as un- 
employed. ; ee : 

Bufalino refused to say anything about his association with 
such men as John Ormento, Nig Rosen, Dominick Alaimo, J ohn 
Charles Montana, Vito Genovese, James A. Osticco, Frank Carbo, 
James Plumeri, Thomas Lucchese, and Santo Volpe. _ 

Michael Miranda: He attended the Apalachin meeting with 
Carlo Gambino, New York labor relations consultant. As stated 
above, Miranda was implicated with Genovese in the 1934 slaying 
of Ferdinand “The Shadow” Boccia, charges which were ultt- 
mately dismissed because of the demise of two of the prosecution's 
principal witnesses. Miranda is associated with Tobacco Serv- 
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ices, Inc., 324 East 39th Street, New York. He is also listed as 
a Cadillac salesman for Hunton & Raffo, which deals in Cadillac 
hearses, ambulances, and service automobiles. When Charles 
“Lucky” Luciano was serving a prison term in New York, Miranda 
was among those who went to visit him in prison. Others whose 
names appeared on the prison records were Frank Costello, Meyer 
Lansky, Mike Lascari, and Willie Moretti. 

Five of the witnesses during this hearing did not attend the meeting 
at Apalachin. Three were connected with the garment industry in 
New York, and two were identified as being prominent in underworld 
activity in St. Louis. All of these took the fifth amendment on all 
questions with the exception of Thomas. Lucchese, also known as 
“Three-Finger Brown,” who answered some questions and declined to 
answer others. Lucchese said that he was a dress contractor and that 
he was born in Palermo, Sicily, in 1898. He said he came to the 
United States around 1912. He became an American citizen on Janu- 
ary 25, 1943. Lucchese said that some of the employees of his dress 
shops were members of the International Ladies Garment. Workers 
Union but declined to answer the question as to whether all his em- 
ployees were unionized. He admitted past and present interest in a 
number of business enterprises. They were: 

Braunell, Ltd., of 225 West 37th Street, New York 

Grand View Construction Co. 

Fordham Hoisting Co, 

The Interboro Window Cleaning Co. 

Harvic Sportswear Co. (two factories, one in Scranton and 
one in Sweet Valley, Pa.) 

Bob France Coat Co. 

The V.& L. Hat Co. 

In admitting ownership of these companies, however, Lucchese in 
most cases would not tell the committee who his partners were, how 
many employees worked for these companies, or whether they were 
unionized. In the case of the Harvie Sportswear Co.,; Lucchese said 
that he and his son owned the enterprise, but that there were around 
110 employees and that they were members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Lucchese said he had been arrested five or 
six times and convicted once for stealing automobiles in 1921. Luc- 
chese was very positive that he did not call Abner “Longy” Zwillman, 
a New Jersey racket boss, and that he was not a member of the Mafia. 
He declined to answer, however, whether he knew Joseph Rao, Michael 
Coppola, Andino Papadio, Tony Bender, Frank Carbo, James Plu- 
meri, John Dioguardi, Tom Dioguardi, Vito Genovese, Anthony “Tony 
Ducks” Corallo, Abe Chait, Joe Profaci, Joseph Stracci, and Charles 
“Lucky” Luciano. He said that he did not know any persons engaged 
in importing narcotics from Europe, but he took the fifth amendment 
: to whether he knew any men engaged in illegal gambling in New 

ork. 

The other three witnesses and the information in the possession of 
the committee concerning them are as follows: 

Abraham Chait: Abe Chait is one of the major truckers in the 
garment industry in New York City. In 1918 he was convicted 
of carrying concealed weapons and grand larceny and received 
a sentence from 6 to 11 years in Sing Sing Prison. Chait is the 
owner of the Champion Trucking Co., which during the com- 
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mittee’s investigation of Johnny Dioguardi was found to have 
been used by Anthony “Tony Ducks” Corallo as his headquarters 
on numerous occasions. The committee’s investigation also dis- 
closed that two of Corallo’s chief lieutenants, Dick Kaminetsky 
and Carmine Tramunti, were present on the premises of the 
Champion Trucking Co. almost daily. 

Chait also has an interest in the Burton Transportation Co., 
J. B. Express Co., Friedman’s Express, and the Faultless Truck- 
ing Co. Chait also at one time had an interest in the Algam 
Corp., which was the holding corporation for the Yonkers Race- 
way. He is a substantial owner of racehorses. The Putnam 
Stables is operated by his wife and son, and he has an interest in 
the Good News Stables. 

Chait is also an extensive owner of interests in dress shops. 
Among those were the Smart Sue, Inc., Citation Frocks, Inc., 
Prestige Frocks, Inc., Jackie Kay, Inc., Sandra Joyce, Inc., and 
Standard Dress Co., all of New York City; Madison Wearing Ap- 
parel of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Miracle Dress Co. of Pen Argyl, Pa.; 
and the Anita Dress Co. of Kingston, Pa. He also has an interest 
in the Tri-Lex Pawnshop and the Tri-Lex Check Cashing Serv- 
ice, Inc., of New York City, in which he is associated with Joseph 
Rosato, also known as Joey Palisades. 

Chait refused to tell the committee anything about his connec- 
tion with Corallo, Kaminetsky, Anthony Strollo, Benjamin Le- 
vine, or Sam Berger, former head of local 102 of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Healso refused to tell the com- 
mittee whether or not he was in business with Harry Toffel, owner 
of the Balmoral Hotel in Miami. The committee’s information 
is that the two own the Charlotte County Land & Title Co, in 
Punta Gorda, Fla. 

Chait also declined to say whether or not he had interceded 
with Dick Kaminetsky in late 1955 to have him use his influence 
to delay a strike at. the Balmoral Hotel. 

James Plumeri: Plumeri, who is also known as Jimmy Doyle, 
has residences in New York City and Miami, Fla. He is an uncle 
of John and Tom Dioguardi. He has been arrested eight times. 
In 1937 he was sentenced to 5 to 10 years in Sing Sing Prison 
for conspiracy, extortion, and assault. The codefendant in this 
case was his nephew, John Dioguardi, who also received a prison 
sentence at that time. He is the owner of the Ell-Gee Carriers, 
also known as Randy’s Trucking Co., and the Barton Trucking 
Corp., both of New York. He also either owns or has an interest 
in the Advance Junior Dress Corp. of New York; the Reed 
Shoulder Pad Co. of Allentown, Pa, (also known as the Three 
Bros. Co.) ; the Richter Dress Co. and I. Richter, Inc., a trucking 
company, in New York City; the Seam Binding Co.; and the 
Bonnie Stewart Dress Co. (in which his partners are Russell 
Bufalino and Dominick Alaimo). 

Plumeri refused to answer as to his associations with Sam Ber- 
ger, former head of local 102 of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, Harry Stromberg, also known as Nig 
Rosen, Angelo Sciandra, and Frank Carbo. He also refused to 
answer questions as to whether he was active in keeping certain 
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dress companies from signing contracts with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. Plumeri also refused to testify 
as to whether or not he had attempted to push a well-known 
popular singer out of a window in a New York hotel in 1951 or 
1952 because the singer would not marry a young lady that Plu- 
meri wanted him to marry. 

Frank “Buster” Wortman: Frank “Buster” Wortman is a 
longtime racket figure in the St. Louis, Mo., area. In one of the 
few questions he answered, Wortman testified he was not an officer 
of any labor union. However, he invoked the fifth amendment 
in answer to questions as to whether or not he ran any labor unions 
or received money from any labor unions. 

Wortman has been arrested some 38 times and was sentenced 
to 10 years in Leavenworth and Alcatraz in 1933 for assault on a 
——— agent. He was released from Alcatraz in 1941 and 
became a part of both the old Shelton gang and the Capone mob, 
handling their affairs in southern Illinois. In a period after 
1945 he had financial dealings with Orville Hodge, a top official 
of the State of Illinois, who was convicted several years ago of 
stealing State funds. 

Wortman operated gambling casinos in the St. Louis area in- 
cluding the Terrace Lounge, the Red Rooster, the Club Preview, 
the Paddock, the Empire Club, the 7800 Club, the RR Club, and 
the Junction T Club. Wortman also operated racetrack wire 
services, including the Reliable News Service of Fairmount City, 
Ill., and the Pioneer News Agency of St. Louis. He also oper- 
ated a number of handbooks in the St. Louis area, from which 
his take was estimated at approximately $25,000 a week. 

The committee’s interest in Wortman was heightened by the 
fact that he owns the Chicago-St. Louis Express Co., a large mid- 
western trucking concern. It was established that the Stephen 
Gorman Bricklaying Co, had done work on the home of Frank 
Wortman and an associate named Elmer Dowling, and that Wort- 
man owed this company $67,300 as of June 30, 1958, 6 years after 
the work was completed. There had been no effort to collect 
this money because of Wortman’s efforts to provide labor peace 
for the Stephen Gorman Bricklaying Co. through his connection 
with the Bricklayers Union in St. Louis. 

Wortman was successful in placing 12 of his associates with 
criminal records on the ae of the Stephen Gorman Brick- 
laying Co. Included among these were Sam Magin, who was 
hired as a Rebhie relations man, and Jimmy Michaels, who was 
hired as a labor relations man, The latter has a long record, 
consisting of 25 arrests, and served 13 years in the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet starting in 1938. Others placed on the 
Stephen Gorman payroll included Joe Yanco, with a long police 
record, who has served 10 years for robbery and 2 years for bur- 
glary and assault to kill; and Horace Love, also known as Frank 
na ge sentenced to 15 years in 1931 for possession of burglary 
tools. 

It was also established that Wortman operates jukeboxes 
through the Plaza Amusement Co., the stockholders of which 
include Louis “Red” Smith, convicted of mail robbery and tax 
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violation; Elmer “Dutch” Dowling, reputed enforcer for the 
Wortman mob; and Barney Barts, a well-known hoodlum. 
Wortman also reputedly has an interest in the G. B. Realty 
Co. and the Cascade Hills Construction Co. 
Sam Magin: Magin has acted as a front for Frank “Buster” 
Wortman in a number of enterprises, including the G. B. Realty 
Co. and the Cascade Hills Development Co. He has also acted 
in Wortman’s interest in operation of the RR Club, the Junction 
T Club, the Cash Sales Co., the Empire Club, and the 7800 Club, 
As mentioned previously in the report, the Bureau of Narcotics and 
other agencies have identified a large segment of the criminal under- 
world as the Mafia. Whether it goes by this or any other name, there 
is no doubt there is a highly organized criminal group, related by 
nationality, marriage, and other ties. Top hoodlums like Frank 
“Buster” Wortman, Meyer Lansky, and Abner “Longy” Zwillman, 
have found it expedient to mesh their operations with this group. 
The Apalachin meeting is historic because it did more to open the eyes 
of the public to the seriousness of the criminal conspiracy than almost 
any other event in the past 20 years. 
In closing the hearing, the chairman declared: 


The testimony we have heard can leave no doubt that 
there has been a concerted effort by members of the American 
criminal syndicate to achieve legitimacy through associa- 
tion and control of labor unions and business firms. The ex- 
tent of this infiltration poses a serious threat to the very 
economy of our country. 

The criminal syndicate which we have identified here as 
the Mafia has revealed an arrogant challenge to the Govern- 
ment and to the decent people of this country. The contempt 
with which the leaders of the underworld, as they have dis- 
played it here on the witness stand, regard both their Gov- 
ernment and the citizens of this country has been demon- 
strated repeatedly during the past week by their refusal to 
cooperate, even in the slightest degree, with this committee, 
which has a mandate to carry out an important function of 
this Government. 

The lack of regard which these racketeers and gangsters 
have for their country can be amply demonstrated by their 
extensive police records since arriving in the United States. 
In addition, it has been demonstrated in the case of Vito 
Genovese that he actively collaborated with the Italian Gov- 
ernment after receiving his American citizenship and while 
the United States was actively at war with Italy (pp. 12487- 
12488). 
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FINDINGS—THE CRIMINAL SYNDICATE 


The meeting at Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 1957, was 
symptomatic of the growing power of the American underworld, 
This growth is reflected in expanding economic enterprises, the con- 
tinuing operation of vast illicit enterprises, and the infiltration of top 
hoodlums into labor, management, and management associations. 

The committee’s hearing into the activities of the criminal syndi- 
cate has firmly convinced the members that underworld infiltration of 
business and labor is a national problem. Despite strenuous local 
efforts in some parts of the country, the grip of hoodlums and racke- 
teers on the American economy continues to grow, 

The great variety of enterprises in which the “delegates” to the 
Apalachin conclave are associated is a key to the diversification 
schieved by the underworld since the repeal of the Volstead Act. 
During prohibition, the syndicate received training in organization 
which they have put to good use since. 

Such Apalachin figures as Vito Genovese, Mike Miranda, and Rus- 
sel Bufalino paraded the underworld’s contempt for the Government 
and its institutions in their silent testimony before the committee, 

The shocking testimony about the activities of Vito Genovese dur- 
ing World War II underlines this basic contempt for American law. 
Genovese had arrived in Italy prior to World War II, a fugitive from 
a murder charge in the United States—a charge which had to be 
ultimately dismissed because of the murder of two key witnesses 
against the gangland leader. Prior to arrival of American forces in 
Italy, Genovese received the highest civilian award of that then 
enemy government for services rendered during the war. With the 
arrival of the Americans, Genovese switched roles. While heading 
up an active black market ring which thrived on stolen American 
Army goods, Genovese acted as an interpreter for the Allied Military 
Government—service which earned him letters of commendation for 
his patriotism. Genovese was unquestionably able to use his close 
connections with Government officials to good advantage while being 
able to direct his criminal operations. These operations were finally 
exposed through the work of CID Agent Orange C. Dickey. Dickey 
testified before the committee that he experienced complete frustra- 
tion in being able to prosecute Genovese after documenting the work- 
ings of the black market ring. 

As clearly demonstrated by the committee’s hearings, the problem 
of the criminal syndicate is a critical one requiring an early solution. 

Because of its national aspects the committee recommends an im- 
mediate study by an appropriate committee of the Congress looking 
toward the most feasible method of coping with this menace. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATOR KENNEDY 


Because of the continued growth of the criminal syndicate and its 
organized infiltration into vital phases of the country’s economy, both 
from the standpoint of management and labor, I feel compelled to 
make certain recommendations for the objective of more effectively 
dealing with this problem. 

In the modern criminal underworld we face a nationwide highly 
organized and highly effective internal enemy. The hearings demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that local law enforcement officers for various 
reasons were incapable of dealing with this enemy. In isolated areas 
of the country special police units have been set up to deal with rack- 
eteers. ‘This they do admirably within their local jurisdiction. How- 
ever, they are powerless to deal with interstate aspects of the problem. 
Worse than that, many local law enforcement agencies are either un- 
able or unwilling to do any kind of a job of racketeer control. 

Numerous expert witnesses have appeared before the committee and 
recommended that a National Crime Commission be established to 
deal with the underworld problem on a Federal level. Such a com- 
mission as proposed would gather information on the top criminal 
leaders of the country, keep a close surveillance on their activities, 
and disseminate their information to local and State law enforcement 
agencies. It would not have law enforcement powers, but merely act 
as a factor or intelligence gathering agency. 

It seems to me that because of the nationwide aspects of this prob- 
lem, a separate Federal agency should be established or an appro- 
sriate existing Federal agency be expanded or modified to act as an 
intelligence gathering agency on organized criminal activities. 

Certainly the clandestine meeting of at least 58 of the Nation’s 
top hoodlums at Apalachin, N.Y., on November 14, 1957, attests to 
the urgent need for some action to be taken in this area. This very 
important meeting would have gone undetected by authorities, both 
Federal and local, had it not been for a series of fortuitous circum- 
stances and an alert followup by the New York State Police. 

I well realize that the formation of such a separate agency poses 
certain serious problems. Among those immmediately coming to 
mind are the danger of the Federal agency infringing on State and 
local law enforcement prerogatives, the eventual development of such 
an agency into a national police department, or the possibility of in- 
formation assembled by such an agency getting into the hands of 
corrupt local police officials. 

Although objections to a Federal agency for the above reasons are 
obviously valid, I am not convinced that they are insurmountable. 

I therefore recommend that without further delay the proper com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate make a thorough study of the matter with 
the view to determining the most feasible and effective way of meeting 
the problem. 


JoHN F. Kennepy. 


Senators Ervin and Church have approved and associated them- 
selves with the above statement of Senator Kennedy. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR McCLELLAN 


I am in full agreement with the foregoing statement of Senator 
Kennedy with regard to the establishing of a National Crime Com- 
mission. 

To carry out effectively its objectives, the Commission should be 
clothed with the power of subpena and charged with the duty of hold- 
ing hearings and reporting its findings and recommendations to the 
Department of Justice and to the Congress. It should also be au- 
thorized to report at intervals in its discretion to the Department of 
Justice specific information that it may obtain, and which in its judg- 
ment would be helpful to the Department of Justice in the enforce- 
ment of the criminal statutes of the United States, 

Such Commission should have a permanent status. Its authority 
and duties should be such as will not in any way usurp or interfere 
with the functions of the Department of Justice and the FBI, but 
only tosupplement and implement same. 


Joun L. McCie.an. 


Senators Ervin and Church have approved and associated them- 
selves with the above views of Senator McClellan. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATORS MUNDT, GOLDWATER, 
CURTIS, AND CAPEHART 


We have approved the findings on the criminal syndicate with the 
reservation that it is not to be inferred that we recommend establish- 
ment of a National Crime Commission. We agree with the position 
of the Department of Justice, that creation of such a commission or 
agency would be undesirable for the following reasons : 


1, Such an agency would be a costly accessory to already 
existing establishments such as the FBI which already dis- 
seminates on a daily basis through well-established channels 
innumerable items of interest to local, county, State, and 
Federal agencies. The information thus disseminated may 
relate not only to those matters over which it has jurisdiction 
but also to those which may be of interest to agencies receiv- 
ing it. In addition, the facilities of the Identification Bu- 
reau of the FBI are available to all law enforcement agen- 
cies, and at the same time the FBI laboratory aids local 
police agencies in connection with investigation of criminal 
matters. 

2. The creation of such a federally sponsored agency could 
be construed as an attempt on the part of the Government 
to inject itself into local and State police affairs. Moreover, 
regardless of restrictions which might be imposed upon it, 
it must be recognized that there wold be immediate demand 
that it handle the failure of local law enforcement. This 
would result in a form of supervision over local agencies and 
would be a short step from the creation of a national police 
force which is contrary to our traditional concepts of local 
self-government in the field of law enforcement. 

3. There is a definite possibility that such an agency 
would provide an official medium for the dissemination of un- 
veridiall: data consisting of rumor and gossip which would not 
only reflect adversely upon accurate Soe enforcement work 
but could also be used to injure innocent persons. Individ- 
uals motivated by revenge or other corrupt motives could 
submit information for dissemination which is entirely false. 

4. Where there may be corrupt officials in charge of ad- 
ministrations of municipal, county, or State agencies, there 
is no assurance that any information of the type proposed 
would not find its way into the hands of those criminals who 
are in league with such venal or corrupt officials. 


Utilizing a special study made for him on organized crime and 
racketeering, the Attorney General decided well over a year ago that 
what was needed was not the creation of any new organization or 
any superstructure on the Federal level to impose itself on already 
existing well-equipped and well-functioning organizations. 
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Early in 1959 the Attorney General formed within the Department 
of Justice, the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section which has 
the function of coordinating the efforts of the FBI, the Treasury en- 
forcement agencies such as the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, the 
Internal Revenue Service, the Narcotics Bureau, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and the Secret Service. Liaison is maintained with the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force as well as the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Key men in the program are the U.S. attorneys in some 90 offices 
throughout the United States, who are responsible for on-the-spot 
enforcement. When symptoms of organized crime are spotted either a 
special assistant from the Antiracketeering Division is called in, or a 
local U.S. attorney takes charge of the investigation, contacts the chief 
of each Federal investigative agency in his district, requesting all 

significant data. This man acts as the central coordinator for infor- 

mation concerning individuals and activities in his district. and, work- 
ing closely with local law enforcement officials keeps the Department 
of Justice informed through an area coordinator. Through this 
precision-geared information mechanism local officials are quickly 
notified of violations of State laws, and the various Federal agencies 
are informed of violations of Federal law, and the Department of 
Justice is prepared to move swiftly. 

We recommend against any legislation which would in any way 
impede the present program of the Department. of Justice and the 
FBI. If legislation is to be adopted in this field it should be care- 


fully worked out in close cooperation with these departments. 

We recommend instead of establishment of any new agency that 
the Government Operations Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions be empowered to investigate in the field of organized crime and 
improper activities in the labor or management field when the situa- 


tions arise wherein such investigations might serve a legislative pur- 
pose, 


Kart E. Monopr. 
Barry GoLpWATER. 
Cari T. Curtis. 
Homer E. Capenarr. 
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JOSEPH P. GLIMCO AND LOCAL 777, INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The series of hearings which the committee initiated March 11, 
1959, centered on certain Teamsters Union officials in the Chicago area. 
The gamut of fear, violence, extortion, and autocratic control of a 
union which had marked the committee’s disclosures in so many other 
locals of the Teamsters Union were again revealed. Of particular 
interest in these hearings was the development of new aspects of ex- 
ploitation of union members by their leaders through the collusion 
with management and the manipulation of unions’ health and welfare 
plans to the personal enrichment of a few dishonest ones at the ex- 
pense of the union members. 

It was inevitable that any inquiry into racketeering in labor unions 
in Chicago should eventually focus on Joseph P. “Joey” Glimco, presi- 
dent of the Taxicab Drivers, Maintenance & Garage Helpers, Local 
Union No. 777, International Brotherhood of Teamsters. This man, 
long prominent in the underworld, became president of the 5,000- 
member Taxicab Drivers Union and at the same time maintained his 
close connections with Chicago’s major gangsters and hoodlums. 

Glimco, whose surname was originally Glielmi, was born at Cam- 
pagna, Salerno, Italy, January 14, 1909, and came to this country 
December 13, 1913, with his mother. Glimco was twice denied citizen- 
ship for lack of good moral character, which was apparent from his 
long criminal record. Citizenship was finally granted him, however, 
on June 23, 1943. 

The extent of Glimco’s activities carried over into fields other than 
his control of a labor union, so that the committee’s investigation fell 
into six major categories: (1) Glimco and the Fulton Street Market, 
(2) Glimco’s operation of Teamsters Local 777, (3) Glimco’s associa- 
tions with major gangsters, (4) Glimco’s dealings with Frank V. 
Pantaleo, (5) the Dearborn Insurance Agency, and (6) John T. 
O’Brien and Teamsters Local 710. 


GLIMCO AND THE FULTON Street Marker 


Harry Thieme, a farmer at Paw Paw, Mich., gave an interesting 
insight into the history of Glimco’s “shakedowns” in the Fulton 
— Market—a lucrative enterprise that Glimco operated as a 
sideline. 

Twenty-eight years ago, Thieme organized the Poultry Handlers’ 
Union, Local 650. Shortly thereafter, he was contacted by William 
“Witt” Hanley, then head of Teamsters Local 703, the produce drivers’ 
union and known as “Boss” of the market area. Hanley exp 
his extreme resentment of Thieme’s organizing the Poultry Han- 
dlers, and thereafter pressure was exerted on Thieme to resign from 
the union. Contacts by hoodlums Willie Bioff and George Brown, 
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threatening phone calls, and finally the threat of death by three 
unidentified thugs forced Thieme to withdraw from the union. 

After a few months in Texas, Thieme returned to Chicago, and 
worked as a poultry solicitor, joming local 663. When some of the 
members asked Thieme to run for office in the union, he first obtained 
Hanley’s approval, after which he ran for the office and was elected. 

Thieme said that after his election, he paid Hanley $1 per month 
for each member of local 663. This was a “payoff” for Hanley’s 
approval of Thieme’s election, and this financial arrangement contin- 
ued until Hanley’s death in 1944, 

Upon the demise of Hanley, Joey Glimco took over as the boss 
of the Fulton Street Market. It was most significant that, at that 
time, Glimco was affiliated with local 777, the Taxicab Drivers’ Un- 
ion, and had no legitimate interest in the poultry industry. Al- 
though Dominic Senese and John Smith were the active business 
agents of Teamsters Local 703, the Produce and Poultry Drivers’ 
Union, Glimco became the most important figure in the Teamsters 
in the Fulton Street Market area, even though Thieme was never cer- 
tain of the exact position Glimco held. 

On one occasion, Senese and Smith beat Thieme up rather badly, 
although Thieme was vague in furnishing the committee the exact 
reason for this assault. According to the witness, Glimco at different 
times suggested to Thieme that he get out of union activities, and 
retire to his farm, while during this same period, Thieme continued 
to receive threatening calls. 

In a much publicized case in Chicago, Glimco in 1954 was indicted 
by the Federal grand jury for extorting money from poultry dealers 
in the Fulton Street Market. Thieme told the committee that he 
had testified against Glimco before the grand jury, but he did not 
testify in the subsequent trial. During this period of time he was 
living in fear as a result of anonymous telephone threats and threats 
from Glimco himself. After Glimeo was acquitted in March 1957, 
Thieme got out of the union and the Fulton Street Market, and took 
up farming. 

Arthur Nelson of Park Ridge, Ill., provided further information 
regarding Glimco’s racket enterprises in the Fulton Street Market. 
Nelson operated a scavenger business in the market from 1914 to 
1948. He was paid by various poultry houses to pick up feathers, 
which he in turn would sell for $5 a load to such companies as the 
Burton-Dixie Co., a mattress and bedding manufacturer. This pro- 
cedure was changed in 1936, when Abraham Sumner and Witt Han- 
ley “schemed” to get the feathers direct from Nelson. Thereafter, 
Nelson no longer sold his feathers, but instead turned them over to 
the Sumner Cartage Co., who in turn sold them to Burton-Dixie. 
Sumner would, however, prepare checks payable to Nelson for the 
sale price of these feathers. Nelson did not get to keep the money, but 
instead was required to cash the checks and turn the proceeds over 
to Witt Hanley as a “kickback.” Nelson related that after Hanley 
died in 1944, Nelson was contacted by Joey Glimco, who instructed 
him to continue the same arrangements of cashing the checks, but 
to pay the money to Glimco. 

Nelson identified for the committee those checks he had cashed, the 
proceeds of which were furnished to either Hanley or Glimco. He 
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told the committee that the payments to Glimco ran as high as $125 
per week but averaged from $50 to $60 a week, and that on Glimco’s 
instructions, he, Nelson, paid the income tax on the money, even 
though he never received the proceeds. It was noted that for 1944 
these checks totaled $5,604.75, and in 1945, the amount was $2,244.95, 

Further indications of Glimco’s power to extort became evident as 
Nelson described how he sold his business in 1948. For reasons of 
health, he desired to withdraw from his business in the Fulton Street 
Market and arranged, therefore, to sell his enterprise to Walter 
Dudek and his brother. In order to do this he was forced to pay 
$4,000 to Joey Glimco (pp. 17766-17770). 

Walter Dudek, 3536 South Kedzie, Chicago, gave further informa- 
tion on the purchase of the scavenger business from Mr. Nelson. He 
said he paid Nelson $14,000 in cash, and made out two promissory 
notes for $2,000 each to make up the total sale price of $18,000. One 
note was made to Nelson, and the other $2,000 note was made out 
directly to Joey Glimco. Dudek told of meeting Glimco through 
Nelson and Glimco himself told Dudek that he, Glimco, was “the 
Boss” of the Fulton Street Market (p. 17772). 

After taking over the business fi om Nelson, Dudek continued to 
turn over the feathers which he collected to the Sumner outfit, but no 
effort was made to pay Dudek for the feathers. Dudek testified he 
did not expect money for the feathers and claimed that turning the 
feathers over to the Seamer Co. saved him a scavenger bill. 

Samuel Sumner, 5931 North Bernard Street, ie furnished 
information regarding the “feather shakedown.” — He told of purchas- 
ing feathers from Nelson which he in turn sold to either the Burton- 
Dixie Co. or the Globe Feather Co. When Dudek purchased the 
pence business from Nelson, Sumner stated he got his feathers 
from Dudek, but paid for the feathers directly to John Mallec, a 
chicken inspector for the Chicago Poultry Board, a private organiza- 
tion. It appeared that Mallec was Glimco’s “bagman,” but Sumner 
denied he knew of any relationship between Mallec and Glimco. He 
stated he made these payments to Mallec as a sort of commission, 
because Mallec was instrumental in having Dudek bring the feathers 
to Sumner. It was brought out that the amount paid Mallec by 
Sumner from 1949 to April of 1957 was $24,069. In response to 
repeated questions, Sumner admitted that these “commissions” to 
Mallec may have been some kind of a “kickback,” but denied knowing 
that the money went from Mallec to Glimco (p. 17777). 

Sumner was questioned regarding the union membership of his 
employees. He stated he had five drivers, none of whom belonged to 
Teamsters Local 703, which is so solidly entrenched in the Fulton 
Street Market. Sumner said he and his brother, the owners of the 
business, did belong to local 703, but he was unable to explain why 
the other drivers in his company had not been organized by the union. 
It was significant to the committee that the two business agents for 
local 703 in the Fulton Street Market area were Dominic Senese and 
John Smith, who were closely allied to Glimco, and that these business 
agents made no effort to organize Sumner’s employees while Sumner 
was “paying off” to the boss of the market, Joe Glimco. 

John Mallec, 2246 West 24th Street, Chicago, refused to help the 
committee and took the fifth amendment on all questions, even re 
garding his occupation as inspector for the Chicago Poultry Board. 
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He refused to furnish any information as to his actions as an inter- 
mediary in the payments to Glimco from Sumner. 

At this point there was introduced into the hearings the sworn 
affidavit of Mrs. Marilyn Nicolai of Broad View, Lil., who had 
been employed in the health and welfare office of local 777 from 
January of 1953 to September of 1955. In her sworn affidavit, Mrs. 
Nicolai told how “Big John” Mallec called at the union office once 
a week to see Mr. Glimco. When Glimco was absent, Mallec left an 
envelope for Mr. Glimco which Mrs. Nicolai would place on Glimco’s 
desk (p. 17784). 

When Dominic Senese, vice president and business agent, local 703, 
who lives at 35th Street and Myers Road, Hinsdale, [1l., appeared 
before the committee, he was questioned as to why the employees 
and drivers of Samuel Sumner had never been organized and he 
likewise hid behind the fifth amendment. He also invoked the fifth 
amendment as to his participation in the beating of Mr. Thieme 
and, in fact, even pleaded eelf-incrimaination on questions as to his 

ition in the union, although cautioned by the chairman that in so 
oing he, Senese, was subjecting himself to possible contempt 
proceedings. 

During the questioning of Senese, it was brought out by the chief 
counsel that Senese lives in a home valued at between $70,000 and 
$80,000, and is closely associated with Joey Glimco. One of Senese’s 
neighbors is gangster Joey Aiuppa. This latter character had been 
the subject of the committee’s previous inquiry into the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union in Chicago, where it was brought out 
that Aiuppa in years past had been responsible for shipping machine- 

ns for Al Capone and handling machineguns for John Dillinger. 

enese refused to tell the committee about the construction of his 
home by Frank V. Pantaleo, who had done the expensive remodel- 
ing work at local 777, which will be described later in this report. 
Senese was questioned regarding his financial interest in the Broad- 
way Sheet Metal Works Co. along with Victor Comforte and Anton 
Moody. He was questioned, also, regarding his interest in the Vernon 
Farms Products bo., but he would furnish no information. 

Through Staff Member Calabrese, the committee was informed 
that partners with Dominic Senese in the Vernon Farm Products Co. 
were Frank Pantaleo, Victor Comforte, Frank Senese, and Sadie 
Senese, Dominic’s wife. This is a wholesale egg business in the 
Fulton Street Market, so that Dominic Senese functioned not only 
as a union official in that area, but also as a company owner. 


Gumco’s Operation or Teamsrers Locan 777 


As the committee directed its attention to Teamsters Local 777, 
the Taxicab Drivers Union, it learned how Joey Glimco used his 
training in the Chicago underworld to operate a labor union, 

Dominic Abata, former president of this local and now a delica- 
tessen operator, provided some interesting background on the his- 
tory of this 5,000 member union. Abata, one of the founders and 
president of local 777 from its inception to the year 1951, told the 
committee that in 1937 Glimco came into his union, stating “He was 
wished on me by William Hanley.” Hanley, it will be recalled, was 
Glimco’s predecessor as boss of the Fulton Street Market. 
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Abata described how Glimco, although not a union official at that 
time, proceeded to set up the union as a “racket” for his own per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Starting about 1939, Glimco required the 
officials of the union to kick back to him a major part of their salaries, 
George Marcie, the secretary-treasurer of the union, would prepare 
a voucher each week for Abata to sign for a weekly salary of $175, 
Abata, however, was allowed to keep only $71 of this amount, kick- 
ing back the balance to Glimco. Other union officials required to 
make similar kickbacks were George Marcie, Robert Markov, Joseph 
Coca, William Pritkin, and James Connors. Glimco himself at that 
time was receiving $125 a week salary from the union so, includin 
all of the kickbacks, Glimco the gangster was getting $608 a wee 
from this source. To add insult to injury, Abata testified, the indi- 
vidual union officers were forced by Glimco to pay the income tax on 
the total amount shown by the union records as being paid to them, 
even though they did not get to keep it all. In his own case, Abata 
said, he paid Federal income tax on $9,500 per year, although actually 
receiving some $3,500 (pp. 17751, 17752). 

Abata was able to furnish no information as to why he allowed him- 
self to be subjected to such an injustice, stating only “Well, that is 
the way it was set up, and that is the way I went along with it. I 
batted absolutely zero against him (Glimco).” He explained that 
William Hanley of local 703 was the person who set this whole ar- 
rangement up for Glimco. 

Abata said he got out of the union in the latter part of 1951, doing 
so for his own safety. He explained that a friend of Glimco’s by the 
name of Rocco Fenelli first told Abata to get out of the union. This 
he refused to do, and several weeks later he was contacted by Joey 
Glimco, who himself told Abata to get out of the union, and asked 
him if he would take $5,000 to leave. Abata stated that he finally 
agreed to leave after his wife, who was ill at the time and fearful for 
his safety, begged him to get out of the union. He advised he was 
paid a year’s salary, $10,000, plus an additional $3,000 for income 
taxes on the basic amount, in order to leave. 

Under further questioning, Abata told the committee that in about 
1946 or 1947, he was badly in need of money, so he took $3,000 from 
the union over and above his regular salary. He stated, however, he 
repaid this amount by kicking back his $100 a month expense money, 
and by the time he left the union, the $3,000 he had taken had been 
paid off. In the course of this questioning, it came out that all of the 
union officials had been getting $100 a month expense money which 
they had been kicking back to Glimco in addition to the major part 
of their salaries, which provided Glimco with an additional $600 per 
month rakeoff. This amounted to over $3,000 a month Glimco took 
from the union treasury under the guise of legitimate salaries and 
expenses to the officers. 

A new angle in employer-employee relationship was developed dur- 
ing Abata’s further testimony. The chief contracts held by local 777 
in Chicago were the two large taxi companies, namely the Yellow Cab 
Co. and the Checker Taxi Co. Abata stated that while he had pt 
to do with the arrangement, the same having been originally enter 
into by Witt Hanley, the union was turning back to the companies 
either 714 percent or 10 percent of the dues collected from the union 
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members, the employees of the cab companies. Abata stated that while 
president of the union, he did object on several occasions to this kind 
of an arrangement, but was told by the companies that they needed 
this rebate in order to pay for the additional help necessary to operate 
the union checkoff system for payment of employees’ union dues, 

The committee was amazed at this situation, which was the first of 
its kind so far disclosed in over 2 years of hearings, Investigator Al- 
phonse Calabrese explained to the committee how this arrangement 
operated. The two major taxicab companies, Yellow and Checker, 
used the checkoff system, deducting the union dues from the pay of 
each employee, and transmitting these dues to the union in a lump 
sum. The union in turn rebated to the companies a certain percentage 
of this amount. When boiled down, this meant that the employees 
of the taxicab companies were paying a part of their dues back to 
their own employers by subterfuge, fos, | unbeknownst to themselves. 

Mr. Calabrese testified that the amount of the union dues rebated 
to the companies was originally 10 percent, but about 1947 was reduced 
to 714 percent. He said the eae of the two taxicab companies re- 
flect that from 1937 to December 31, 1957, there was returned to the 
Yellow Cab Co. $169,180 of the money their employees had paid in 
as union dues. Under similar conditions, the Checker Taxi Co. re- 
ceived $137,786.51. The total rebated to the two companies was 
$306,966.51. Including the year 1958, the total amount returned to the 
companies was $327,491.46. It is significant that this arrangement 
was discontinued after the investigation by the committee into the 
matter got underway. As Calabrese explained it the contracts between 
the union and the two taxicab companies, signed in January 1959, 
made no provision for this type of refund for the checkoff system 
(pp. 17757-17758). 

Miss Laverne Murray, Glimco’s secretary at the union’s health and 
welfare fund, was in a position to have been of real service to the com- 
mittee. This young lady, who presented a very attractive appearance, 
indicated from the very beginning that she was a major part of the 
Glimco conspiracy. She started off by taking the fifth amendment 
on the nature of her work or occupation. The impact on the com- 
mittee of her attitude is best expressed by the following question, 
Miss Murray’s reply, and the chairman’s comment : 


Miss Murray, do you honestly believe—are you conscien- 
tious about that—do you honestly believe that if you told 
what your profession is, what your work is, what your liveli- 
hood is, that it might tend to incriminate you? 

Are you honest about that ? 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Miss Murray. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Youare? Lamsorry for you. 

Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. It is pitiful, pitiful (p. 17811). 


Miss Murray was questioned regarding her interest in the home 
where she held a title jointly with Joseph Glimco. She invoked the 
fifth amendment as she did on all questions regarding her work at 
the union, her salary, and whether or not she was under bond in 
connection with her position. She would only admit that she was 
single and that her father and mother were living. She refused to 
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furnish any information regarding the fidelity bond of Joe Glimco, 
which was canceled May 15, 1956, and rding her own bond as 
an employee of the health and welfare fund, which was canceled May 
12, 1958, te of nonpayment of premiums. She had no comment 
when the chairman stated— 


You and Glimco and the whole gang ought to be kicked 
out, you right along with them (p. 17813). 


At this time in the hearings, staff member Alphonse Calabrese pre- 
sénted to the committee a hotel bill paid by local 777 to the Hotel 
Bel Air in Los Angeles, Calif., July 2, 1953, for $1,045.65. Accordin 
to Calabrese, the hotel records showed that the registration at the hote 
for this bill was Mr. and Mrs. J. Glimco, 1224 North Park Avenue, 
Oak Park, Ill. The hotel bill covered a $30-a-day room, and such mis- 
cellaneous expenses as flowers, photographs, and neauey ep services, 
The address of 1224 North Park Avenue was neither her address nor 
Joe Glimco’s, but was the former address of William J. “Witt” Han- 
ley, former boss of Teamsters Local 703, who died in 1944, as indicated 
previously in this report. The hotel bill was paid by a check drawn on 
the treasury of local 777. Mr. Calabrese testified that expert hand- 
writing examination by the FBI laboratory reflected that the check 
had been made out in the handwriting of Laverne Murray. Calabrese 
further pointed out that the union records reflected that the amount 
of this check was charged on the union books to “entertainment ex- 
penses.” Miss Murray refused to furnish information regarding this 
payment to the Hotel Bel Air or to explain why she was there as Mrs. 
J. Glimco (p. 17815). 

The committee explored certain other union expenditures and the 
personal finances of Joseph Glimco. James F. Mundie, of the com- 
mittee’s staff, told how the investigation developed that Joseph Glimeo, 
like James Hoffa, handled all personal financial transactions by the 
use of cash, and that Glimco maintained no personal bank accounts. 
For ordinary expenditures, Glimco would have certain places of busi- 
ness, in which he was interested, draw checks to meet these expendi- 
tures, and then reimburse the individual business houses in cash. This 
strange practice even extended to the payment of life insurance pre- 
miums. Mundie testified concerning Glimco’s procedure to conceal his 

urchases of 337 shares of A.T. & T stock. This stock was purchased 

y Glimco during the years 1956 to 1958 in an amount totaling 
$53,958.31. One hundred and seventy-five shares of this stock were 
purchased in the name of Glimco’s son, Joseph P. Glimco, Jr., and an 
additional 121 shares were purchased in the name of Glimco’s 
daughter, Joanne M. Glimco. There were 37 additional shares pur- 
chased in the name of Glimco’s daughter along with his wife Lena, 
and 3 shares in the name of his son and daughter together. There 
were other small purchases in the names of various members of his 
family, totaling 337 shares. Among these were 20 shares purchased 
on an application signed by Frank V. Pantaleo. By and large Joe 
Glimco followed the pattern of remaining anonymous as illustrated 
above by concealing his personal participation in these stock transac- 
tions. This practice is consistent with that used by other underworld 
characters who have obtained influential positions in labor unions. 

Jack S. Balaban, of the committee’s staff, told the Senators of an 
apartment maintained at the Oak Park Arms Hotel in Oak Park, Ill. 
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rented under the name of Joe Glimco at the rate of $7 per day, which 
was charged to organizing expenses of local 777. Union expenditures 
for the rental of this place between September 1955 through April 
1958 totaled $6,282.62. Staff member Alphonse Calabrese then told 
the committee about another financial transaction of local 777, which 
involved one of Jimmy Hoffa’s pet projects. On February 29, 1956, 
local 777 purchased from its treasury a building lot from Sun Valley, 
Inc., in the amount of $890. This purchase was charged to the general 
fund of the union, with the explanation, “As per instructions from 
Hoffa, as good investment in a lot, the executive board passed the 
motion to purchase one lot.” It will be recalled from previous hear- 
ings in connection with James Hoffa that Sun Valley, Inc., was a real 
estate promotion in Florida, financed indirectly with union funds, 
with Hoffa and some of his associates retaining a personal interest 
through an option to purchase Sun Valley stock. Sales of these 
lots were made to various union locals and union members. 

Calabrese then outlined for the committee additional expenditures 
from the treasury of local 777 by Joey Glimco which were highly 

uestionable. One was a payment of $4,289.89 to cover one-third of 
the entire cost of the James Hoffa dinner in Miami, Fla., September 29, 
1957. This was an affair put on at the Hotel Fontainebleau in Miami. 
Two other Teamster locals in the Chicago area paid the balance of 
this $13,000 banquet. Two cabana parties held in Miami were paid 
from the treasury of local 777 in the amount of $864.33. Then there 
was an all-expense tour of the Caribbean islands for three of the dele- 
gates of local 777, George Marcie, Joseph Coca, and Oscar Kofkin. 
At that time, Marcie was secretary-treasurer, Coca was president, and 
Kofkin was vice president. The total expenses for this plush tour 
were $1,656, all from the dues of the cab drivers in local 777. 

Through Mr. Calabrese, it was brought out that Joe Glimco came 
to Washington, D.C., to attend the trial of James Hoffa in the 
summer of 1957 when Hoffa was tried in Federal court under charges 
of bribery. The hotel bills for Mr. Glimeo, which were paid by the 
treasury of local 777, totaled $7,094.55, and included the expenses of 
both Glimco and Oscar Kofkin. 

Calabrese told the committee of an additional incident involving 
a trip to Chicago by one of the attorneys who represented Hoffa in 
the bribery trial in Washington, D.C. In Chicago, this attorney’s 
hotel bill, amounting to $216.43, was paid by Teamsters Local 777, 
and the voucher in the union’s files contained a notation “Hotel bill 
air Kofkin’s instructions, public relations, entertaining” (p. 
17828). 

Something new in the committee’s hearings was provided by the 
testimony of Maurice Adler, who operates the Acme Secret Service 
Lid., a private detective agency in Chicago. Adler told the com- 
mittee that he was hired by Joey Glimco to conduct an investigation 
of certain police officials of the Chicago Police Department qnsitie 
the period from March 4, 1957, to March 25, 1957. The purpose 
of his investigation was to determine whether or not the police 
officers were tapping any of Glimco’s telephone wires. Adler stated 
that at that time Glimco led him to believe that Glimco had certain 
contacts within the Chicago Police Department, but these persons 
were never identified to Adler. Adler stated that he called Glimco’s 
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attention at one time to the fact that the investigation was gettin 
rather lengthy, and rather expensive, at which time Glimco tol 
Adler to continue with the investigation. Adler’s total bill was 
$3,840, which was paid to him in a check drawn on the treasury 
of local 777. It was brought out that this occurred at the time that 
Glimco was under indictment and awaiting trial in Federal court 
for extorting money from poultry dealers in the Fulton Street 
Market, and the $3,840 was a part of the $124,000 of union funds 
which Glimco expended to defend himself on these criminal charges 
(p. 17833). 

George Marcie, who had been secretary-treasurer of local 777 since 
1937, was brought before the committee at this stage of the hearing. 
In his position, he could have filled in many missing links of im- 
portant information regarding Glimco’s manipulations of the union’s 
treasury. However, rather than provide any solution, Marcie 
demonstrated to the committee that he himself was a large part of 
the problem. He invoked the fifth amendment on his occupation, 
his position in the union, and everything relative to his various 
business enterprises. Marcie would not even admit that he was 
secretary-treasurer of local 777, nor that he received $15,600 per 
annum salary, plus a new Cadillac each year. 

When it was brought out that Marcie’s membership in the Tam 
O’Shanter Country Club cost the union $10,611.99, Marcie again had 
nothing to say (p. 17835). 

The committee wanted to know something about Marcie’s enter- 
prises, which he operated along with his union activities. These 
meluded the Don Marcie, Inc., and the Best Sanitation & Deodorizing 
Co., both of which occupy space in the building owned by local 777. 
The Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co. performs janitorial and 
deodorizing services in toilets. Through Jack Balaban, of the com- 
mittee staff, it was brought out that Joe Glimco himself had solicited 
accounts for the Best Sanitation Co., which at one time carried 
Glimeo’s son, Joseph Glimeo, Jr., on its payroll at $130 per week. 
Among the accounts of Best Sanitation were companies with whom 
the union had contracts, such as the Checker Taxi Co. and the Yellow 
Cab Co., together with a large number of the individual local unions 
in the Chicago area. Included also among the customers was the 
Orchid Flower Shop, owned by the wives of Tony Capezio and 
“Little New York” Cerrina. two notorious Chicago gangsters. 

The committee was informed by Balaban that Don Marcie, Inc., 
was a cosmetic company which had originally been called Gro-Mar 
Industries, Inc. The records of this company showed an expenditure 
of $1,200 charged as rental expense. The checks for this purpose 
were drawn but the proceeds were kept by someone, according to 
Balaban, as the money was never received by local 777. Don Marcie, 
Tne., is controlled by Marcie together with his wife Rose and stepson 
Don, while Marcie was at the same time secretary-treasurer of local 
777. Marcie refused to throw any light whatever on the $1,200 
charged to his personal business as rental but never received by local 
777, stating that the answer might incriminate him. He took the 
fifth amendment on any and all questions pertaining to both Don 
Marcie, Inc., and the Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co. 

Further evidence of corruption in the operation of the union treas- 
ury centered around a $2,750 invoice to the union from the Schor 
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Glass Co., ostensibly for installing new glass and window frames in the 
union building. Printed across the face of the invoice, over the 
words “Schor Glass Co.” was the name “Gro-Mar Construction Co.” 
Balaban explained to the committee that Sam Bankendorf, owner of 
Schor Glass Co., had said that at one time he had rented space in 
the building owned by local 777, but that he had never heard of the 
Gro-Mar Construction Co. Balaban explained that the payment of 
this $2,750 was charged to the union, but that the canceled check 
and the check stub are among those union records which are missing 
and were not made available to the committee. When asked if he 
stole that money from the union, Marcie again declined to answer on 
grounds of self-incrimination. 

The Orchid Flower Shop owned by the wives of gangsters Cam- 

agna and Capezio came in for some nice business from local 777. 
Tt was brought out that in a period of a little over 7 years, the bill 
for flowers paid to this shop by this union was $11,973.31. 

Oscar Kofkin, vice president of local 777, and Joseph Coca, trustee 
and office manager, appeared together before the committee and 
performed a duet on the fifth amendment. MKofkin claimed self- 
incrimination on questions regarding his position in the union, his 
$13,500 annual salary, on his arrests for murder and assault with a 
deadly weapon, and on his reason for his staying in Washington 
with Glimco during the bribery trial of James Hoffa (pp. 17843- 
17844). 

Coca was questioned regarding his presidency of local 777 from the 
time Abata was forced to resign in 1952 until February 1958, when 
Glimco assumed the office, even though Coca had 2 more years to 
serve, on his regular term. He declined to answer on grounds of 
self-incrimination. Coca was questioned regarding the payment. to 
Frank Pantaleo of $85,000 for the construction job at the union 
headquarters, which testimony showed was worth only some $36,000. 
He was also queried regarding the hotel room maintained at union 
expense at the Oak Park Arms Hotel, and about his Caribbean trip, 
paid for by the union members. To all of these questions, he invoked 
the fifth amendment. 

From Michael Gaglione, the committee attempted to obtain infor- 
mation regarding Glimco’s influence in certain other labor unions 
besides local 777. Gaglione, an official of local 18-B of the Picture 
Frame Workers’ Union, Chicago, Ill., like all the other witnesses 
friendly to Glimco, refused to furnish to the committee any coopera- 
tion whatever. 

Gaglione declined to answer any questions as to why Glimco’s 
union, local 777, paid the hotel bills for himself and Raymond Gag- 
lione, a relative, in Cleveland, Ohio, in February 1955, while they 
attended a wedding in that city. He was equally uncooperative when 
queried regarding the Melody Pub in Chicago, a tavern for which he 
holds a license. Gaglione was also asked about the license issued for 
his son, Vincent, to operate another tavern, known as Ace’s Spider 
Web, a hangout for dove peddlers and addicts, but he invoked the 
fifth amendment to all questions even as to his union affiliations 
(p. 18004). 

After hearing the evidence of the corrupt management of the Taxi- 
cab Driver’s Union, followed by a parade of Glimco’s underlings, the 
committee was anxious to hear what Glimco himself had to say. 
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Joe Glimco was first brought before the committee on April 24, 
1958, in order that the committee could obtain his personal beoks and 
records, and the books and records of Teamsters al 777. It. was 
evident from the very beginning that Glimco not only would be unco- 
operative, but would impede the committee’s investigation in every 
possible way. He furnished his name and address, then immediately 
invoked the fifth amendment when asked to explain his occupation. 

At this time Glimco claimed self-incrimination on his personal and 
business records and on his relationship with prominent Chicago hood- 
lums. He was uncooperative on all questions as to the extent of union 
records in his possession and therefore, in open hearing, additional 
subpenas were served on him by the chairman (pp. 17702-17722). 

When Glimco reappeared before the committee in March of 1959, 
there was much to ask him based on the testimony the committee had 
heard regarding his operation of Teamsters Local 777. When asked 
by the chairman to state his name, place of residence, and business or 
occupation, Glimco replied, “Joseph Paul Glimco, 629 Selbourne 
Road, Riverside, Ill., and I am an American citizen.” When the 
chairman then asked him when he became an American citizen, Glimco 
invoked the fifth amendment. The impact of this contemptuous ges- 
ture toward the Senate committee and to the United States is reflected 
in the remarks of Senator Mundt : 


Senator Munpr. May I say that I think the Chair is on 
exceedingly firm ground. If the witness persists in being in 
contempt of the committee on this point, we should certainly 
take every step that we can in citing him for contempt of 
Congress, because by no remote stretch of the imagination 
can any 
States, telling us the date on which 
tinction, could incriminate anybody. 

Too many people try to avoid deportation and denaturali- 
zation, and we should not permit that to stand in the record, 
Mr. Glimco, 

If you want to let that stand in the record before this com- 
mittee and the Congress, and are ashamed of your American 
citizenship to that extent, let the record so declare (p. 17845). 


On further questioning, Glimco also took the fifth amendment when 
asked if he had ever abused his citizenship. There was little in his 
past life he could talk about without incriminating himself, as he 
monotonously repeated the fifth amendment to all questions, He was 
queried by the chief counsel regarding the “kickbacks” of over $3,000 
a month he took from the wages of the other officers of local 777; 
about the “shakedowns” of the merchants on the Fulton Street Mar- 
ket ; about his acquaintance with prominent gangsters, such as Accardo, 
Ricca, Capezio, Campagna, and Alex, aad iis reliance on these asso- 
ciates to help him obtain these “kickbacks.” Other questions to Glimco 
involved his support of Jimmy Hoffa and Hoffa’s continued support 
of Glimco; his defrauding the union by some $50,000 paid to the con- 
tractor Frank Pantaleo from union funds over and above the probable 
costs of remodeling the union hall, and whether this $50,000 excess 
was used to build Glimco’s own home. He was asked what he was 
doing at the Bel Air Hotel in Los Angeles with Laverne Murray, and 
why the union had to pay over $1,000 for this trip, Further question- 
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ing of Glimco had to do with the continuous rental of a room for him 
at the Oak Park Hotel. Other union expenses the committee asked 
him about were the $7,000 spent for Kofkin and Glimco to stay in 
Washington, D.C., during the bribery trial of Jimmy Hoffa, the Carib- 
bean trip for the other union officials, Glimco’s $20,000 a year salary, 
and the new 1959 Cadillac furnished him from the dues of the union 
members. Glimco was questioned in detail about the 10 percent and 
71% percent rebates of the union dues which he gave back to the taxicab 
companies who were the employers of the dues-paying members—a 
shocking situation in labor-management relations—and he refused to 
offer any explanation of this unusual situation claiming self-incrimina- 
tion. Regarding the two companies operated on the side by George 
Marcie, the Best Sanitation & orizing Co. and Don Marcie, Inc., 
for whom he himself solicited business, Glimco took the fifth amend- 
ment when asked if he had been a toilet deodorizer salesman. To 
answer would incriminate him, he said. In response to all of the per- 
tinent questions, Glimco pleaded the fifth amendment. He was unable 
to name one single benefit that he had ever obtained for the rank and 
file members of local 777. 

An important aftermath of the March 1959 hearings on Joe Glimco 
was the reappearance of Dominic Abata before the committee on Jul 
1, at which time he was accompanied by Chicago taxi drivers Cecil J 
Clark and Everett Clark. These men represented a large group of 
the membership of local 777 who, under the name of the Democratic 
Union Organizing Committee, were attempting to throw off the yoke 
of Glimco’s corrupt control of the membership and form a new in- 
dependent and democratic labor union. 

Abata, who headed up the reform group of taxi drivers, told how 
the harassment by Glimco had reached such a stage that the Chicago 
Police Department had detailed detectives to furnish Abata protection 
24 hours a day. On one occasion the officers noticed Kenneth Colling, 
a Glimco henchman, in the vicinity of Abata’s home, but otherwise no 
overt acts of violence toward Abata were performed. 

Everett. Clark described further the means resorted to by Glimco to 
stamp out opposition within the rank and file membership. The two 
big employers, the Yellow Cab Co. and the Checker Taxi &5. had fired 
a number of the anti-Glimeo drivers, presumably at Glimco’s instiga- 
tion. Others like Everett Clark had their bookings decreased. As 
the men took petitions around to get signatures they were intimidated 
and the petitions taken away and torn up by Glimco’s goons. 

Everett Clark said that on one occasion six men approached his cab 
at the Northwestern Station and beat him up, requiring three stitches 
to repair an eye injury. On another occasion Kenneth Colling, a 
Glimco goon, told Clar if he didn’t get down to see Glimco, Colling 
would “smear him up.” 

Cecil Clark said his wife had received an anonymous phone call 
telling her that her husband would be killed. A separate incident oc- 
curred at Chicago’s Midway Airport as Cecil Clark was waiting in the 
cab line for a customer. Yellow Cab driver named George Cran- 
dall asked about Clark’s activities in getting petitions signed, then 
significantly called Clark’s attention to the ease with which the Team- 
sters could put a man on the roof of a nearby building and “pick you 
off.” Cecil Clark never returned to the airport for fear someone 
would carry out the threat. 
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Clearly demonstrating that the leadership of the Teamsters Inter- 
national was solidly behind Glimco and his hoodlum associates in 
retaining their tyrannical control of the members of local 777 was a 
letter dated April 29, 1959, from International Vice President John 
T. O’Brien to Joe Glimco which reads in part as follows: 


Dear Sir anv Broruer: This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 21, 1959, with reference to the action 
taken by your executive board on April 20, concerning the 
so-called Local 777 Democratic Union Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

As you requested, I have made an investigation into the 
matter. After carefully examining the situation, I advise 
you, your fellow officers, and all members of local 777 of my 
findings as follows: 

1. The so-called Local 777 Democratic Union Organizing 
Committee is a dual and secessionist movement within the 
meaning of and prohibited by the international constitution. 

2. This group is led by people who are not members of the 
Teamsters Union and who have no rights or business in the 
Teamsters organization of local 777 under the international 
constitution or the local bylaws. 

8. The so-called organizing committee is attempting to oust 
and replace the Teamsters Local 777 as bargaining agent for 
Yellow and Checker taxi drivers and inside workers. 

4. The rump organization is misusing the name of local 
777 in its title and probably has misled members of Team- 
sters Local 777 into signing petitions which they believed 
were official papers of your organization. 

5. Members of Teamsters Local 777 who take part in this 
dual movement or do anything else knowingly to aid it 
may be subject to the disciplinary procedures of article 18 of 
the international constitution and the parallel provisions of 
your local 777 bylaws. 

Accordingly, I recommend that you read this letter to your 
regular membership meeting on May 4, 1959, and that you 
otherwise acquaint your membership with the dual union 
character of the so-called Democratic Union Organizing Com- 
mittee. I also recommend that you read article 18 of the 
international constitution in its entirety to your membership 
meeting (p. 19279). 


As Chief Counsel Kennedy described it, “In other words, they were 
ready to take disciplinary action against the union membership who 
were trying to clean up the union. Mr. O’Brien appeared before the 
committee and took the fifth amendment.” ; 

Glimco and Kenneth Colling were questioned about these terrorist 
tactics being used to stamp out any democratic movement within the 
union. As was expected, they both invoked the fifth amendment to 
any and all questions (pp. 19272-19283). 


Gumco’s Associations Wirn Masor GANGSTERS 


Staff Member Alphonse Calabrese provided the committee with some 
of the background and associations of Joey Glimco. Glimco’s exten- 
sive police record consisted of 86 arrests for a variety of crimes, 
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ranging from disorderly conduct and vagrancy through larceny, pro- 
hibition violations, assault with auto, robbery, and included attempted 
murder and murder. The prominent hoodlums and underworld 
characters described as known associates of Glimco included Anthony 
“Tony” Accardo, Paul “The Waiter” Ricca, Louis Campagna (de- 
ceased), alias “Little New York”, Anthony “Tough Tony” Capezio 
(deceased), Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Gussie Alex and Murray 
“The Camel” Humphreys. In addition, it was brought out that 
Glimco as a union leader was a close associate and one of the chief 
lieutenants of James R. Hoffa, international president of the 
Teamsters (p. 17735). 


Guiimco’s Dratincs Wirn Franx VY. PANTALEO 


In its review of Glimco’s misuse of union funds, there was one deal 
involving Frank V. Pantaleo which was of such a flagrant nature as to 
merit special comment. Jack S. Balaban of the committee’s staff told 
the committee that in 1952 and 1953 there was expended from the union 
funds a total of $85,325, ostensibly for construction work and reno- 
vation of the union headquarters. He introduced the minutes of a 
union meeting held December 1, 1952, reflecting that the members 
voted to build an additional office into the union hall “to provide more 
space for additional records regarding hospitalization only.” It is 
noted here that this particular union meeting lasted only 15 minutes. 

All of these payments for construction, according to Balaban, were 
made to Frank V. Pantaleo, a Chicago contractor, and consisted of a 
series of 15 checks at various dates and of various amounts. The 
checks were written over a period extending from December 8, 1952, 
to December 1953. Balaban explained further that the union records 
did not contain any invoices from Pantaleo to support these payments. 
Furthermore, Frank V. Pantaleo himself refused to produce for the 
committee his own business records relative to this construction work 
at the union hall, and had been thoroughly uncooperative. Further 
light on this situation was provided by the introduction of an affidavit 
from Mr, Thomas Havey, a certified public accountant who had made 
an audit of the financial records of local 777, for the period extending 
from September 1, 1949, to August 31, 1954. In his affidavit, Havey 
swore that all invoices for $100 or more were examined by him during 
the audit, thus indicating that the Pantaleo invoices were then a part 
of the union records, but had been subsequently concealed or destroyed 
(Dp. 17797-17798). 

he large sum of $85,325 charged to the construction of one or 
two rooms in the union office was enough to arouse the committee’s 
skepticism. ‘The missing invoices to substantiate these payments, 
coupled with Pantaleo’s refusal to cooperate, strongly supported the 
committee’s suspicion. Further information of value was furnished 
by Mrs. Marilyn Nicolai. In her affidavit previously mentioned in 
this report, Mrs. Nicolai said that when she went to work in the 
health and welfare office of the union in January 1953, the office had 
been recently remodeled, and all of the construction work at that 
time was complete. 

In an attempt to ascertain just what the cost of this remodeling at 
the union hall could have been, the committee called on the expert 
opinion of Mr. George Blum of Chicago. Mr. Blum is highly quali- 
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fied in the estimating of construction and remodeling costs, as he is 
an investigator and adjustor of fire losses with 36 years’ experience, 
He told the committee he was familiar with the interior of the union 
building of local 777, at 1213 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, having 
first investigated some fire damage there in the year 1947. As a 
result of another fire in the same building in January 1957, Blum 
had occasion to again inspect the interior of the building, and noted 
the construction changes that had been made since his initial visit. 
With this background, Blum prepared an estimate of the maximum 
construction cost involved to have put in the new construction plus 
refinishing the old rooms, plus a new heating plant, plus refinishing 
some sptce on the first floor. Figuring all prices on the generous 
side, the maximum figure for all possible improvements to the union 
building in the 10-year period of 1947 to 1957 was $35,803, which 
included a margin of profit. It is noted that there is a $50,000 dif- 
ferential between the payments to contractor Frank V. Pantaleo 
which were charged as construction expenses for the union hall and 
the maximum amount that could justifiably have been spent for this 
purpose (p. 17804). 

Of particular interest to the committee at this time was the con- 
struction of Glimco’s new house by the same contractor, Frank V. 
Pantaleo. This house was being built during the same period of time 
the exorbitant amounts were being paid out for the remodeling of 
the union headquarters. As recounted by Balaban, Frank V. Pan- 
taleo built a house for Glimco during the year 1953 at 1215 North 
Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Il. Actual title to this house was 
transferred from Pantaleo, the builder, at a price of $44,000, on 
October 7, 1953, to a trust agreement, the beneficiaries of which were 
Joseph P. Glimco and Miss Laverne Murray. Laverne Murray was 
then Glimco’s secretary at the health and welfare office of the union, 
and still held this position at the time of the hearing. Balaban 
explained to the committee that Joey Glimco and Laverne Murray, 
in 1956, sold this house for $40,000 to one Peter Pappas, owner of 
the Ranger Restaurant on North Avenue, Chicago, a place fre- 
quented by Glimco and his associates. Payments by Pappas for this 
house were made in two separate checks, which were cashed by 
Frank Pantaleo, the proceeds presumably then going to Glimco and 
Murray (p. 17795). 

The committee 2 years previously had developed the information 
regarding the home of Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters In- 
ternational out in Seattle, Wash., where it was found that the cost 
of construction had been surreptitiously siphoned from the union 
funds. In the case of Glimco’s house, the facts began to build a 
similar pattern. However, it was hoped by the committee that the 
principals involved would be able to fill in some of the missing 
details. 

Frank V. Pantaleo, the contractor who did the work on the union 
hall while at the same time building a home for Joe Glimco, was 
called before the committee to provide some of the necessary infor- 
mation. As testified previously by Mr. Balaban, Pantaleo had de- 
clined to turn over his personal records relative to the construction 
work at local 777 and Glimco’s house. In his appearance before the 
committee, Pantaleo indicated immediately that he had no intention 
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of giving the Senators any cooperation whatsoever. He invoked 
the fifth amendment on all questions pertaining to his business and 
its relationship with Joe Glimco or local 777. He refused to produce 
any more records bearing on the subject matter. 

Testimony showed that Glimco obtained an $18,000 mortgage from 
the Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank as part payment of the $44,000 
purchase price of the house. No records could be found of the pay- 
ment to Pantaleo from Glimco of the payment. of $26,000. Since 
both Glimeco and Pantaleo refused to answer the committee’s ques- 
tions on grounds of self-incrimination, the only inference to be 
drawn is that excessive expenditures from union funds for the re- 
construction of the office were diverted to pay the $26,000 balance 
on the house. 

It was brought out by Chief Counsel Robert F. Kennedy that 
Pantaleo had attended a banquet in Detroit for Jimmy Hoffa in 
company with Joseph Glimco, the expenses of which were paid by 
local 777. When asked to explain why the union paid his expenses, 
Pantaleo continued to mumble the fifth amendment. Relative to 
the Hoffa banquet in Detroit, Alphonse Calabrese of the commit- 
tee staff told the Senators that the expenses at the Hotel Statler 
in Detroit for Joseph Glimco’s group at the time of the Hoffa 
banquet was $308.08, and that Pantaleo was a member of this group. 
It was further revealed in the hearing that Pantaleo was at one 
time a partner in the construction business with Charles “Cherry 
Nose” Gioe, notorious slain gangster of the Chicago syndicate 
(p. 17807). 

Victor Comforte, secretary-treasurer of the Broadway Sheet Metal 
Works, Inc., was asked to fill in with some of the missing infor- 
mation regarding the construction at the union headquarters. It 
had been brought out that Dominic Senese of Teamsters Local 703 
also had an interest in the Broadway Sheet Metal Works, Inc., 
and that this company had a subcontract under Frank Pantaleo 
to do some of the remodeling work at the headquarters of loca] 777. 
That this amount of work was considerable was indicated by the 
fact that $15,570.84 was paid by Frank Pantaleo, the contractor, 
tothe Broadway Sheet Metal Works. 

James F. Mundie of the committee’s staff testified that the records 
of the Broadway Sheet Metal Works Co. showed that L. A. Mood 
and Victor Comforte surrendered a $1,000 interest in their busi- 
ness on April 30, 1954, to be credited to Dominic Senese, business 
agent of Teamsters Local 703. Mundie advised that Senese’s capi- 
tal account in the company as of April 30, 1958, had increased to 
22,935.71. This was accomplished with no investment by Senese. 
With this background, the committee attempted to obtain from 
Mr. Comforte some additional facts which would round out the 
story of the entire situation. Mr. Comforte, like the other prin- 
cipals involved, invoked the fifth amendment on all pertinent ques- 
tions. When it was brought out that he also had an interest in 
& jukebox company known as the Distributing Corp. of Illinois, 
Comforte refused to reply. In the course of questioning, it was 
brought out by Chief Counsel Kennedy that the Broadway Sheet 
Metal Works Co, was a subcontractor for some 60 percent of all of the 
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Government Nike missile sites in the Chicago vicinity. This infor- 
mation gave rise to the following comments by the chairman: 


The Cuarmman. Now we find these same characters and 
their company out doing work for the Government in pre- 
paring its defense installations in this country; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuairrman. The Chair shall direct a letter to the de- 
partment of Government having jurisdiction of this con- 
struction work, and which is responsible for making these 
contracts, to make immediately a thorough investigation into 
the activities of this company. 

If what the record has disclosed here is true, I think they 
should be hereafter eliminated from eligible consideration as 
a bidder on any Government work. I do not believe this Gov- 
ernment ought to be doing business in the building of its De- 
fense Establishment in this country, the thing upon which 
our very survival may depend—I don’t think our Federal 
Government should be doing business with people who have 
to hide behind the fifth amendment with regard to their busi- 
ness transactions. I hope some prompt and effective action 
is taken to correct this situation. 

Senator Church, have you any comment ? 

Senator Cuurcn. No comment except, Mr. Chairman, that 
I concur in the sentiments you just expressed, wholeheartedly 
(pp. 17819-17820). 


(Asa result of forwarding the above information to the Department 
of Defense, the chairman was informed by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker, on March 24, 1959, that all of the subcontracts 
held by the Broadway Sheet Metal Works, Inc., on the Nike missile 
site construction had been completed except one, which was 95 percent 
complete. Secretary Brucker informed he was instructing the Corps 
of Engineers to terminate the remaining subcontract and stated, “I 
view the refusal of the officials of this company to answer questions 
relating to its work for the Government on grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion to be of such a serious and compelling nature as to warrant their 
debarment by the Department of the Army and to be declared in- 
eligible for further Department of the Army contracts or subcontracts 
and instructions have already been issued to this effect.” 


Tue Dearsorn INSURANCE AGENCY 


The operation of union health and welfare funds for a number of 
unions had come under the close scrutiny of the committee several 
times during its hearings, and from these investigations there were 
developed some of the most flagrant cases of corruption and misuse 
of funds. In the case of the Dearborn Insurance Agency in Chicago, 
the committee developed some new angles on the operation of health 
and welfare funds where benefits for rank and file union members and 
their families were sacrificed to provide plush commissions for certain 
insurance agents and their front men. 

While Dominic Abata was on the witness stand, he was questioned 
briefly regarding the health and welfare fund provided for the mem- 
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bers of local 777. Again a situation unique in the committee’s ex- 
perience was revealed. The members of local 777 had a health and 
welfare plan based on contributions by the employers, but instead of a 
board of trustees made up of representatives of both the union and the 
employers, Joseph Glimco alone was the sole trustee for this large 
fund. Abata was unable to inform the committee as to why such a 
condition existed, stating that he was not originally informed of the 
health and welfare plan, and never knew that it existed until the 
health and welfare office was moved into the union quarters. He 
stated it was all arranged by Glimco without Abata’s knowledge, even 
though Abata was president of the union. 
Alphonse Calabrese of the committee’s staff informed the committee 
that the health and welfare plan of local 777 was carried by the Oc- 
cidental Life Insurance Co. of which the Dearborn Insurance Agency 
was the agent, and that this plan for the members of local 777 was 
the only program of its nature underwritten by the Occidental Co. 
without a board of trustees. Calabrese testified that the only explana- 
tion offered by the major cab companies in Chicago regarding this 
unique situation was that— 
This was part of the contract, to contribute to the health and 
welfare fund, and they had no interest as to what happened 


after they paid or fulfilled their obligations under the 
contract. 


Calabrese furnished the background on the formation and opera- 
tions of the Dearborn Insurance Agency. The principal officer of this 
company was Harland R. Maris of Oakland, Calif., who was an in- 
surance agent for Harry Wraith in Oakland. Wraith operated a 
general agency for the Occidental Life Insurance Co. of California, 
which is the same company that handles the insurance for the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. The testimony of Calabrese on the back- 
ground of the Dearborn company is set forth hereafter. 


Mr. Catasprese. Mr. Maris met Mr. Frank Keenan, 
K-e-e-n-a-n, in 1948 or 1949, at Pebble Beach, Calif., while 
playing golf. Mr. Keenan was an alderman in Chicago and 
the county assessor in Cook County, Chicago, Il. 

Senator Munpr. What year was this? 

Mr. Carasrese. In 1948 or 1949, Senator. 

Mr. Krennepy. We have the documents to show how they 
met, and they mention that in some letters; is that right? 

Mr. Cauaprese. Yes, and also through an interview with 
Mr. Maris himself, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Keenan interested Mr. Maris in coming to Chicago to 
try to obtain pension plans for unions in the Chicago area. 
Mr. Maris accepted and did go out, and for a year or so en- 
deavored to get pension plans through various local unions, 
contacts from which he obtained from Keenan and certain 
others that I will discuss later. 

_ But he was unsuccessful in his endeavor to obtain the pen- 
sion plans. However, he was successful in obtaining health 
and welfare plans in 21 cases, and I will refer to them as 21 
Chicago cases, most of which were local unions in che Chi- 
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cago area. One of them was local 777, Joe Glimco’s Taxicab 
Union. 

As a result of this, or on the basis of this work they were 
to obtain, that they felt they were going to obtain in Chicago, 
Dearborn Insurance Agency was incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois on March 3, 1949, and the stockholders of record 
were H. Maris, president, 65 shares; John W. Murray, vice 
president, 26 shares. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was he? 

Mr. Caraprese. He is a Chicago businessman, and real es- 
tate construction business, and he was necessary to the cor- 
poration because he was, or he had a resident broker’s license, 
which was necessary under the Illinois law for Dearborn to 
obtain these policies, these 21 Chicago cases. 

The third one was Mr. Frank Keenan, who held 26 shares. 

The fourth one was Mr. Elmer Crane, listed as secretary, 
and Mr. Crane, C-r-a-n-e, held 26 shares, and Mr. Crane is a 
local attorney. 

The fifth member was Mr. Allen Creitz, A-1-l-e-n 
C-r-e-i-t-z, who held 39 shares, making a total of 195 shares, 
and the par value was $10. Mr. Creitz was the group man- 
ager of the group department of Occidental Life Insurance 
Co. in Chicago. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was actually working for the company ? 

Mr. Cauaprese. He was actually working for Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he also became interested in this 
brokerage company, to handle the insurance ? 

Mr. Carasrese. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was doing both things? 

Mr. Catasrese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was Occidental Life Insurance Co. aware 
that he also had an interest in this brokerage company ? 

Mr. Catasrese. As far as we are able to ascertain, they 
stated no, they were not aware of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no indication that they were 
aware of it ? 

Mr. Caraprese. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was Mr. Creitz, who had the double 
interest ? 

Mr. Cataprese. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Since that has been brought to the attention 
of the Occidental Insurance Co. within the last week or so, 
his services have been terminated with the Occidental Insur- 
ance Co. ? 

Mr. Cavaprese. I believe he was asked to resign, yes. 

Now, this corporation was in existence until May 31, 1952, 
at which time it was dissolved and the Dearborn Insurance 
Agency, a partnership, was formed on June 1, 1952, and the 
partners were: H. R. Maris, and he had a 34 percent interest 
in the partnership and a salary of $7,200 a year; Mr. Elmer 
Crane had a 22 percent interest, and his salary was $3,000 
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a year; and Mr. Creitz had a 22 percent interest, and he had 
a salary of $3,000 a year; and Mr. John Murray, 22 percent, 
and he had a salary of $3,000 per annum. Mr. Creitz was in 
the partnership up until May 31, 1957, when for reasons of his 
own he felt that he had best sever his connection with the 
partnership. 

The Cuarmrman. What did this partnership do now? 

Mr. Caxaprese. Well, the partnership actually took over 
the assets of Dearborn Insurance Agency, Inc., and they dis- 
solved the corporation and they became partners. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, the Dearborn Insurance 
Co., Inc., was dissolved and the assets or the interest in it was 
distributed among ees 

Mr. CALABRESE. ong the partners, yes. 

And I might add, Mr. Keenan left the corporation in May 
of 1952. His shares were turned in and were purchased by 
Mr. Murray for $5,000. 

The Cuarrman. When was this partnership entered into 
and the corporation dissolved ? 

Mr. Caxasrese. The corporation was dissolved on May 31, 
1952, and the partnership begins on June 1, 1952. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is some indication, which we will go 
into in greater detail, that there were some silent partners in- 
volved in this insurance company; is that right? 

Mr. Cauaprese. Yes, 

Mr. Kennepy. In the brokerage agency, in the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency ? 

Mr. Catasrese. Yes; that is correct (pp. 17854-17855). 


Calabrese told how lucrative an enterprise the health and welfare 
funds turned out to be for Maris and his associates. During the 
period extending from March 1950 to February 1959, the total pre- 
miums paid in to the Occidental Co, by the 21 groups was $16,154,- 
443.96. The commissions and other fees paid by Occidental during 
this same period totaled $1,015,611.10, That Maris did very well for 
himself on these deals was emphasized by these additional facts. 

Of the $1,015,611.10, the born Insurance Agency was paid a 
total of $739,206.86. Although Harland Maris was the principal 
owner of this company, he had another deal on the side with the Occi- 
dental Insurance Co. which enabled him to glean for himself some 
additional profits unbeknownst to his associates in the Dearborn com- 
pany or to the trustees of the various health and welfare funds. How 
this was done is explained in Calabrese’s further testimony. 


Mr. Catasrese. $739,206.86 was paid to Dearborn Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., and Dearborn Insurance Agency, by Occi- 
dental. The next breakdown is $3,684.54 which was paid to 
the Maris-Scully Corp. 

The Cuatmrman. How much was that? 

Mr. Carasrese. $3,684.54. At this point, I might explain 
that once the polices have been awarded on these 21 Chicago 
cases, Mr. Maris went to Occidental Life Insurance Co. per- 
sonnel and advised that since he had expended large sums of 
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money in Chicago endeavoring to obtain these 21 cases, that 
he felt that he should get a commission or override direct to 
him, 

The Cuarrman. Thas is where the overcommission or over- 
age commission comes in ? 

Mr. Catasrese. Another commission. 

The Cuamman. Over and above and exclusive of that paid 
to the company ? 

Mr. Caraprese. That is right, to Dearborn Insurance 
Agency. 

The Cuairman. It is an individual, a personal payment ? 

Mr. Cauasresr. Right. This was done in the form of a 
contract between Occidental Life Insurance Co. and the 
Maris-Scully Corp., which had been set up on January 15, 
1949, and was incorporated under the laws of California. 
It was located in Oakland, Calif. 

The stockholders were Maris, who had 85 shares; Clarence 
Scully, who had 10 shares, and who was also an agent work- 
ing out of the Harry Wraith general agency in Oakland; 
and Miss Aileen Tipton, who had 5 shares. Miss Tipton 
was Mr. Maris’ secretary from 1946 until approximately 1956. 

This corporation then was dissolved on January 31, 1951, 
and the assignment of the rights that the Maris-Scully Corp. 
had with Occidental was then assigned directly to Harland 
R. Maris. So Harland R. Maris, as an individual, then 
received $5,192.74 from Occidental. 

Then Mr. Maris formed the Wheeler-Maris Co., another 
California corporation located in Oakland, and this was 
incorporated on November 1, 1951. The stockholders were 
Mr. Maris, with 55 shares; his wife, Merle Maris, with 40 
shares; and Miss Aileen Tipton, who received 5 shares in 
approximately 1955 or 1956, making a total of 100 shares. 

The assignment of the rights that Mr. Maris had individ- 
ually insofar as Occidental was concerned, was assigned to 
the Wheeler-Maris Co. so that we find that as of December 
31, 1951, when the rights were assigned, to December 1957, 
Wheeler-Maris received $165,986.91 from Occidental Life 
Insurance Co. 

Senator Munor. Were these rights in the form of a written 
contract with Occidental ? 

Mr. Catasrese. That is correct, Senator, as I understand. 

Senator Munpr. You have read the contract ? 

Mr. Catasrese. They were agreements that changed with 
each change in the policy. But we have that information 
from Mr. Dandy, of Occidental Life, who is here. We have 
the termination of the contract. 

Senator Munpr. What, in general, was the nature of the 
services that Mr. Maris or his companies provided for 
Occidental ? 
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ae They provided no services, sir (pp. 17857- 
17858). 

As Calabrese pointed out, the agreement between the Occidental 
Co. and the Wheeler-Maris Corp. was terminated in December 1957, 
when the partners in Dearborn learned of this secret arrangement 
and protested to Occidental. 

Also cut in for a part of the commissions was the Harry Wraith 
general agency of Oakland, Calif., which received $100,112.38 dur- 
ing the same period. Of particular significance here was the fact 
that Harry Wraith, being a general agent for Occidental in Oakland, 
Calif., had nothing to do with the processing of claims in the 21 
Chicago cases, and none of the general agents in the Chicago area 
where the insurance was in force received anything whatsoever. 
This overwrite was allowed Wraith ostensibly for assistance he 
furnished Maris in the beginning toward obtaining the 21 Chicago 
health and welfare funds. 

With the background information on how the 21 Chicago cases 
were obtained for the Occidental Life Insurance Co., and a review 
of the large commissions which were paid, the committee then went 
into the matter of the commissions themselves. Chief Counsel 
Kennedy made this explanation : 


Mr. Kennepy. I might say, Senator, that we went into 
Occidental Insurance Co. about March of 1957, particularly 
into the awarding and the receiving of insurance for the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters, which was awarded by Mr. 
Dave Beck. We went into the fact that George Newell, who 
was the broker, received very high commissions, and that he 
then went into business with Mr. Frank Brewster, and then 
there was the payment to Mr. Frank Brewster for walking his 
horse. We went through all of that business. Then there 
was the fact that they went into a company in which Mr. 
Brewster made some $40,000, how they went in as equal 
partners, and how Mr. George Newell lost some $40,000, and 
the fact that there were excessive commissions paid in that 
particular case. 

Rather than going through all of the cases that the Oc- 
cidental Insurance Co. had, we made a comparison to the 
standard that was set up by insurance companies generally 
as to what commissions should be paid. We thought that 
was the best standard to use (p. 17865). 


Commencing in March 1950, and at intermittent dates thereafter, 
these 21 group insurance policies were underwritten by Occidental in 
the Chicago area through the Dearborn Agency. 

Using the code adopted in 1957 by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, an analysis was made by Staff Investigator 
Martin S. Uhlmann which clearly showed the excessive commissions 
paid by the Occidental Co. on these policies. The figures on the indi- 
vidual policies are set forth in the following table: 
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Group insurance written through Dearborn Insurance Agency, Chicago~ 
Underwriter, Occidental Life Insurance Co. 


Com- 
mis- |Commis- 
sion | sion per 
Policyholder pay- | rates of 
ments | N.A.1.C. 
made Code 


Board of trustees of highway drivers 
health and welfare fund, local 710._..|$244, 059 
Board of trustees of the dockmen’s 
health and welfare fund, local 710 3,772} 15, 588 296, 111 
Board of trustees of the highway 
drivers, local 710 2,501) 9,529 205, 240 
Board of trustees of oe drivers 
and dockmen’s health and welfare 
fund, local ( 1,103} (1,796) 161, 975 
Trustees downtown hotels 224, 197 58, 426 29, 996] 135,775 | 4,277, 128 
Chicago residential hotels 739 68 159, 476 
Local joint executive board of Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartend- 
ers International Union. (925) 
Trustees of the Chicago residential 
hotels 11, 826 
B 568 787 627 160 
\Distillery and rectifying workers (2, 668) 
Board of trustees of Teamsters health 
and welfare fund, local 513 
ree Waiters Alliance Union Local 


Taxicab drivers, local 777 

Trustees of comm, drivers, local 703.... 983, 884 
McGarry Nut Products, Ltd. 43 (30) (30) 1, 088 
Charles Tabor Oldsmobile, Inc. ‘ (113) 5, 116 


Total, 21 policies... 515, 101 |100, 112) 414, 989 |16, 154, 444 


Source material from which the above was compiled may be found in the files of the select committee. 


Uhlmann’s analysis showed that out of the $813,000 paid in com- 
missions under these policies over $515,000 was excessive including 
overwrite commissions of more than $100,000 paid to Harry Wraith, 
general agent for Occidental. The significant point in the testimony 
regarding the size of the payments to Dearborn was that the excess 
commissions were as much as 300 percent on the larger policies and 


only 15 percent or less for the smaller policies. This is emphasized 
by the following : 

The Cuarrman. In other words, in this instance they only 
paid what you might term to be 15 percent in excess, where- 
as on these big contracts that you have been talking about, 
they have been paying up as high as three times or nearly 
three times what the premium should have been. 

Mr. Untmann. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. That is your testimony? That is the ef- 
fect of it the way I interpret it. 

Mr. Untmann. Yes, sir. That is precisely what I intended 
to say (p. 17888). 


It was of further significance that all of the excess commissions 
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applied to four union groups, three of which comprised Teamsters 
locals. ‘These were: 
Excess 

Union group: commission 2 

Local 710 (Teamsters) 

Local 777 (Teamsters) 

Local 703 (Teamsters) 

Locals of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers Union 


Total excess 


1 Includes overwrite commissions of $100,000 paid by Occidental to Harry Wraith, general 
agent at Oakland, Calif. 


On Local 710 of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters was paid 
the largest excess commission of the four union groups above. There 
were some unusual circumstances surrounding the policies for local 
710 which were of interest to the committee. As explained by Uhl- 
mann, the Central States Conference of Teamsters entered into a 
group insurance agreement with the Union Casualty Co. on March 15, 
1950, at which time James R. Hoffa and Michael J. Healy, vice presi- 
dent of local 710, negotiated for the union. The general agent for the 
Union Casualty Co. in Chicago at that time was Allen Dorfman. The 
close relationship between Hoffa and Dorfman and the excessive com- 
missions received by Dorfman in Teamster Union insurance had as- 
sumed such proportions as to have merited separate previous hearings 
by the committee. It was approximately 10 days after the insurance 
contract was negotiated with Union Casualty Co, through Dorfman 
that O’Brien pulled his union out of the Central States agreement and 
took out the health and welfare plan for local 710 with Occidental 
through the Dearborn- Agency. It was this development that at- 
tracted the committee’s attention. The reason for this became appar- 
ent as the committee brought out the interest in the Dearborn Agency 
of O’Brien and Frank Brown, former president of local 710, 

The manner in which Harland R. Maris, founder of the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency, went about writing the initial group insurance in 
this case was enough to question his motives. 

Staff Member Calabrese introduced a letter written January 18, 
1949, by Maris to Allen L. Creitz, regional supervisor, Occidental 
Life Insurance Co., of Chicago, wherein he stated : 


It seems to me the only solution to this problem would be to 
have one of your political friends put enuogh heat on someone 
so that your name would be brought into the deal. This is an 
excellent piece of business with an approximate $600,000 an- 
nual premium. Whatever steps you feel necessary, please 
take, because I am stymied from this end (p. 17892). 


It is noted that Frank Keenan was at that time an alderman in Chi- 
cago, and ultimately became a part owner in the Dearborn Insurance 


Agency. 

"The method of operation was further clarified by the introduction 
of a blank contract prepared by Attorney L. W. Wrixon in January 
1950, for Maris, for the procurement of the hotel and restaurant 
workers’ business. The purpose of the contract, to be entered into 
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between the Dearborn Insurance Agency and persons unidentified, 
is set forth in paragraph 2 of the contract as follows: 


The contractor agrees to furnish agency with contacts 
among local union officers and employees located in the State 
of Illinois who are affiliated with the Hotel & Restaurant 
Employees’ International Union, and contractor further 
agrees that he will provide agency and its officers and em- 
ployees with such assistance as he is legitimately able to fur- 
nish, directed toward the sale and installation by agency of 
welfare plans involving the issuance of insurance contract as 


required by said plans (p. 17894). 


This manner of getting business was even more unusual when it was 
brought out that such contractual relationship was to remain secret, 
as indicated by this clause: 


From and after the dates hereof, each party hereto agrees 
that he or it, as the case may be, will not directly or indirectly 
disclose to any other person, firm, corporation, or organiza- 
tion (a) the names of any persons or officers contacted by 
either party hereto in connection with the selling and/or in- 
stallation of welfare plans; or (0) any of the methods or pro- 
cedure employed in rm ay selling, and/or installing wel- 
fare plans (p. 17894). 


In this connection, the committee was told that James Blakely was 
the official of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers with whom the Dear- 
born Agency was maintaining contact. 

Such furtiveness was hardly in keeping with the high standards of 
ethics usually observed in the insurance field. However, as the com- 
mittee went into the details of the Dearborn Agency’s relationship 
with certain Teamster officials, the picture took even a more sinister 
turn. 

Introduced into evidence as exhibit 27 was a letter written by Maris 
to John W. Murray January 10, 1951, which because of its importance 
is quoted verbatim : 


Dear Joun: Enclosed is a check for $93.99 for some addi- 
tional commissions. 

As Allen told you, I will be in Chicago on Monday. Iam 
preparing a statement which will show all commissions re- 
ceived since March 1, 1950, and also a statement of all ex- 
penses and payouts since that time. Allen’s secretary is 
sending me the month-by-month breakdown so I can project 
the commissions and renewals for 1951. The income thus 
establish less expenses will be the basis on which I propose 
salaries or bonuses to be distributed in 1951. If, after talk- 
ing to the accountant and the taxman, it appears advisable to 
pay salaries, I think we should start them immediately, effec- 
tive in 1950, so as to set out pattern for 1951. 

I would like you to have lunch with me and Allen on 
Monday at the hotel and go with me to see Schultz, the tax- 
man, at 2:30. I want you and Al to get a clear picture of 
how we have to handle these payouts so we will all be in 
unison when the explanation is made to the stockholders. 
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If it is convenient, will you have your secretary list the 
checks that we have paid out, and it will be a simple matter 
for us to complete the statement with that at hand. Also, 
have you received any commission checks from the Equita- 
ble? If not, will you ask Allen to telephone Lou Caroll at 
the Equitable Group Department and ascertain what the 
commissions and premiums are and when they will be paid? 
It seems to me, John, that this premium was around $50,000, 
and even with their low commissions I believe there will be 
several thousand dollars’ commission. 

After you and Allen and I have lunch and see the taxman, 
I propose that we call Frank Keenan in Florida, review it 
with him, and get his proxy by telephone. On Tuesday 
morning I have an appointment with O’Brien and Brown to 
close the Taxicab deal and will go over the entire statement 
as outlined above with them. Then I think we should have 
a se on Wednesday with the entire group in Chicago, 
go over the first 9 months’ operations, and review the estab- 
lished income for 1951 and the three cases that are on the fire 
and which will produce income in 1951. 

After talking to my taxman here, I believe it is possible 
for us to establish salaries and a set expense pattern so our 
net profit will be very small, but the brothers will have to 
take checks for most of it. I believe it will be possible for 
all of us to have salaries or bonuses for 1950 and establish 
salaries and expense for 1951 and with the payouts deducted 
which are already committed from our already set up 1951 
income, we can really start to get a monthly income off of 
this business. 

I appreciate your staying over for this matter and only 
wish that Frank were there too, but we can take plenty of 
time on the phone so he understands it and I know that 
Brown and O’Brien will. I then propose to have the open 
meeting, present the statement, answer questions, and once 
and for all, even if I have to have help from the Teamsters 
and you, put Brother Crane in his place forever. Let us 
pray. As you know, it was no simple job to get the insur- 
ance company up from 4 percent first year commission and 
2 percent renewal commission to 10 percent first year com- 
mission and 4 percent renewal. I can tell you simply that 
there is not a contract like it in America. Since the recent 
shakeup of officers in Occidental as of January 1, we are 
sitting in the most prime position of any broker with any 
company in America. At the meeting I want to develop this 
porn at some length because it has taken a lot of work out 
rere to get this done, and I don’t believe some of the stock- 


holders realize just how much work. I may add, without too 
much humility, that it was largely due to two facts, one 
being that for years I had been no worse than No. 4 man and 
the other reason being continuous production without any 
complications for 11 years; and may I say that during that 
11 years I never sent Mrs. Tookey any flowers as one of our 
stockholders did. For your information, and I will reveal 
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it to the entire group, every dollar’s worth of Dave Beck’s 
Teamsters business for the 11 Western States is written in 
Occidental and the commission scale is 4 percent first year 
and 2 percent renewal. Therefore, we must impress upon 
our stockholders that in order to keep the contracts running 
as they are, they must work closely with their trustees in 
order to justify the additional expense items at the end of 
the year when the accounting is done on each of these sev- 
eral deals. In other words, John, if the hotel association or 
the Teamsters’ employer group should even intimate that 
other companies can do this job for a lower retention figure, 
they have got to go to bat for us. Once again, in this type of 
business, when you are working as a corporation, there is 
only one profitable method of doing business and that is to 
write deals that are controlled without bids; then it is pos- 
sible for the company to get enough —< to do the job 
and, inasmuch as commissions are built upon percentage 
of premium, obviously the higher premium we get, the 
higher commission we get, even though we return a higher 
dividend. 

Our projected income for 1951 for first year commissions 
not yet received and renewals that will begin April 1 will 
be well in excess of $65,000, and as our commitments on this 
business remaining to be paid are only $15,000, you can 
readily see that if we can establish salaries and expenses we 
are penny to begin to get some of the results of 4 years of 
work. 


This is a rambling letter, John, but mull it over and when 
you, Allen, and I get together on Monday we will kick it 
around good. When we get the ee, of Keenan, Brown, 


and O’Brien, we will have the formal meeting and get it 
out of the way. I am sure that with what I have in mind 
everyone should be satisfied, but I do expect to get back the 
tax credit I have used in order to provide the payouts, if 
not the entire amount of money I have spent. However, this 
is all subject to the advice of the tax consultant. See you 
on Monday. 
Very sincerely, 


HRM:AT 
Air Mail 


P.S.—Did Crane ever pay for the 200 shares of stock for 
the hotel people? If not, don’t mention it to him as I want 
to bring it out in the meeting that that is the only stock not 
paid for. I believe that Allen knows that Vacey paid him 
for it—H.R.M. (p. 17897). 


_ Not only does this letter clearly demonstrate the excessive commis- 
sions being paid, but also the connections of the union people in the 
Dearborn Agency. The person named Vacey panei in the post- 
script of this letter is Frank Vacey, head of local 593 of the Ho- 
tel & Restaurant Workers’ Union, now deceased. The surreptitious 
nature of the part ownership of the Dearborn Insurance Agency by 


HARrtLAnp R. Marts. 
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union leaders is revealed in a letter from Maris to Teamster offi- 
cial Frank Brown under date of Jan 
discusses the concealment. of stock ownership. This letter, which was 
exhibit 28 in the hearings, states as follows: 


Dear Franx: When I came to my office this morning I 
took up the problem that you and Jim have with my attor- 
ney and tax consultant here and whose name is L. W. Wrixon. 
Mr. Wrixon has done a great deal of work for the Bank of 
America. As a matter of fact, I met him through the Bank 
of America about 10 yearsago. * * * 

It appears to me that your particular problem is to keep 
your name off of the certificate and, if possible, in my opinion, 
out of the city of Chicago. Mr. Wrixon makes this suggestion 
and says that he has done it many times in operating for 
estates and minors in the matter of dividends paid by stock 
brokerage houses, and the cases are identical. Dearborn In- 
surance Agency would cancel out the two certificates which 
were issued to a trust number, for the reason that the trust 
was never completed. Two certificates would be issued to 
the California attorney, who in turn would endorse them 
and mail them to you and Jim in Chicago, and the stock 
would be in the same category as street stock or free stock. 
The dividends would be paid to the attorney who in turn 
would endorse the checks and send them to you and the tax 
on the dividends would be paid by you. 

Mr. Wrixon tells me that the only point that would even 
enter the deal, and one which comes frequently to attorneys, 
particularly attorneys for stockbrokers, is to explain very 
simply that the stock was issued in his name because of some 
estate matter which he was handling and that he had for- 
warded the dividends to the rightful owner to be included in 
his income-tax return. 

My thought in the matter, Frank, is that because the at- 
torney is in California and connected with me, rather than 
in Chicago and connected with you, it might better serve our 
purpose, and, to make it look even better, I certainly would 
not object to having my own stock made to Mr. Wrixon in 
the same category, which would improve the window dress- 


ing. 

My suggestion is that you ask your attorney about it, 
write me your thoughts and, if he concurs with Mr. Wrixon, 
we will have the old certificates canceled by John Murray, 
the new ones issued, sent out here and endorsed back to you 
and Jim and me. As you know, I don’t want any worries 
about this matter and neither do you and Jim so if you will 
give it your attention we can have it done in 5 days so you 
can have your certificates in your own safe deposit box be- 
fore you go to Arkansas. If the shares are be split between 
you and John, let me know the details and we will arrange 
it any way you wish. 

Just before I left on Friday afternoon, I called Tom Hag- 
gerty. He told me that they had completed their bargaining 
and were going to go for a life insurance plan without hos- 


22, 1951, wherein Maris 
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pitalization and to have Allen call him today. I believe he 
is out there as I write this letter. I have a call in for him 
now. The Milk Wagon Drivers deal would be an excep- 
tionally good one, around $120,000 in premiums, but I be- 
lieve it is Haggerty’s idea that eventually he would like to 
have the insurance carrier relieve the union of their present 
insurance plan, which would easily run this premium up to 
$250,000. If we are successful in this operation, and the 
Commission Wagon Drivers come in in February, we will 
have a nice start for the year of over $500,000 in premiums. 

I have rambled around in this letter a good deal, but, I want 
you and Sandy to know that I am trying to do this the right 
way, the legal way and the best way. 

Very sincerely, 


HRM: AT 
Air Mail (p. 17903) 


Calabrese testified that the committee’s staff had reviewed the min- 
ute book of the Dearborn Insurance Agency at one time. When at 
a later date they desired to reexamine it, the book was missing, and 
in its place they were furnished a photostatic copy. Also missing 
from the beginning was the corporation’s stock certificate book, which 
made it impossible to identify the exact holders of the stock in Dear- 
born. Proposed minutes of a directors’ meeting, however, identified 
the directors as H. R. Maris, Frank Brown, and Elmer Crane. Cala- 
brese produced for the Senators an additional letter which explains 
very well the attitude of the Dearborn officials. This letter was writ- 
ten April 12, 1951, by Allen Creitz, regional group supervisor of the 
Occidental Insurance Co., and part owner of the Dearborn Insurance 
Agency, to Maris, and reads as follows: 


Haruanp R. Marts. 


Dear Hartanp: This morning I have had several conver- 
sations with Harry Chaddick in reference to the over-the- 
road group experience. Harry Chaddick finally contacted 
Roy Pride, who is secretary of the association, and here are 
some figures that may flabbergast you as they did me. 


13 months’ experience 
Premiums 
Claims paid (26.15 percent) 
Reserve (4.83 percent) 
Cash refund (16.1 percent) 


You will see by the above figures that the total amount paid 
in claims, refunds, and reserves equals $731,000. Therefore, 
the amount retained by the insurance company is $821,372 or 
an actual percentage of 52.91 percent. Harry Chaddick was 
quite put out that he had not received the correct figures to 
begin with. However, it is pretty hard to understand just 
what he is driving for in the form of refund or reduced 
premium. 

I called Frank Brown and relayed all this information to 
him. Frank told me he wanted to see you before you talked 
to Chaddick and the employers’ trustees. Frank indicated 
that he did not give a damn what Chaddick thought, he was 
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still the one to make the decisions. From this you can cer- 
tainly see that our position is gradually getting more favor- 
able. Harry Chaddick told me he was going to Washington, 
D.C., the week of April 23, and therefore, he would like to get 
this settled once and for all on Friday, April 20, that is pro- 
viding you can make it. Frank Brown wants you to see him 
before you give Chaddick any information. Therefore, I feel 
that it would be well to clear up this trustee problem on Fri- 
day, April 20. Frank Brown is definitely not interested in 
a reduced premium, even though Harry Chaddick is. I think 
we could possibly gain a little prestige if we would be in a 
position to make some sort of an offer on an increased benefit 
or, in other words, give them a little ballyhoo that they can 
pass on to the employers. 

I feel quite sure that you will want to hide these figures 
and how authentic they are, I have no way of verifying the 
actual computations. I checked with the Illinois insurance 
department and the Union Casualty statement has not been 
received. However, they felt sure it would be in this week. 
I will again check with them this afternoon and if the figures 
are here, I will enclose them with this letter. Otherwise, I 
will mail a copy to your Oakland office, a copy to Jack Dandy 
but marked personal for you, and one to the Palm Springs 
address. In that way, you should be assured of being able to 
pick up at least one copy in any one of the three places. 

Yours very truly, 
Auten L. Crerrz, 
Regional Group Supervisor. 


ALC :W (p. 17908) 


It will be noted that the Harry Chaddick mentioned in the letter is 


one of the employer-trustees of the health and welfare fund of local 
710. The full significance of the high premiums is shown in the fol- 


lowing comments of the chairman and Senator Mundt. 





The Cuarrman. Well, Brown had an interest in this com- 
pany, didn’t he? 

Mr. Cauaprese. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. But he was president of the union whose 
members were involved. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

It says here—Brown is definitely not interested in a re- 
duced premium. 

Mr, Carasrese. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. If he is president of the union, concerned 
about the welfare of the employee, and as the figures show 
here they were paying more than twice as much as necessary 
to support the contract, he should have been interested in a 
reduced premium. 

Mr. Carasrese. Of course. ; 

The Cuarrman. But apparently the reason for not being 
interested in a reduced premium is because the commission is 
based on the amount of premium paid. 

Mr. Catasrese. That is correct. 
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The Cuarrman. It is out of the commission that the Dear- 
born Co., of which he had an interest in, made the profits? 

Mr. Cataprese. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. We do not see anything here in refund of 
commissions anywhere, do we? That is, where any part of 
the commission was refunded ? 

Mr. Cataprese. Not at all. 

The Cuarrman. So if they can keep the premium up like 
this, to more than twice what is necessary to carry the whole 
load and collect a commission on it, that is to his advanta 
individually; whereas, it would be to the advantage of the 
union emaboee and of the union treasury or the welfare fund 
treasury to get the premium reduced in proportion to what 
the normal and proper charge would be for the service. 

Mr. Catasrese. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Munor. Did this contract call for the union pay- 
ae of the premium ? 

e Cuarrman. No. 

Senator Munor. I thought the premium was paid by the 
employers. 

Mr. Cauarrese. The employers; that is correct. 

Senator Munopr. So I think, Mr. Chairman, what was 
happening here is that the employers were being hijacked. 

The Cuarrman. But if you are going to charge them that 
much premium, you can spend that much premium to buy 
them that much more benefits. You just spend double and 
get double the benefits. It is just like buying insurance. If 
you have $100 to buy a policy, you can buy so much insurance. 
If you have $200, you can buy twice that much insurance 
(pp. 17908-17909). 


With the history and background of the Dearborn Insurance 
Agency so far developed, the committee looked to some of the key 
figures to fill in important missing details. To that end they ques- 
tioned L. W. Wrixon, San Francisco attorney, who had represented 
the Dearborn Insurance Agency and Harland Maris. Wrixon let 
the Senators know that his client, Harland R. Maris, had released 
Wrixon from any lawyer-client privilege in his appearance before 
the committee. 

Wrixon maintained to the committee that all his contacts with the 
Dearborn Insurance Agency were exclusively with Maris, and that 
he never knew that there were any labor union officials connected with 
the firm at any time. He stated that his memory was indistinct as 
to the names of Brown, O’Brien, or Blakely, and that he had no 
recollection that Vacey or Blakely were to be placed on the payroll 
of Dearborn. When questioned relative to the proposed contract 
which bore the clause of secrecy, Wrixon told the committee he had no 
recollection and did not know whether or not the Dearborn Agency 
ever used the contract. : 

Exhibit No. 30 introduced into the hearings was a letter written 
February 2, 1951, to Certified Public Accountant Jerome Schultz by 
Harland R. Maris, and is quoted as follows: 


Dear Jerry: Enclosed is a copy of a letter from Mr. 
Wrixon to me in response to several questions I asked him 
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concerning Dearborn. I am forwarding it to you so that if 
you concur it will be a basis for our 1951 plans. There is one 
more point which Mr. Wrixon did not deal with in his letter, 
but I am sure you will be relieved to know of our decision. 
There are 40 shares of stock issued to two trust members at 
the LaSalle National Bank, which were never completed. 
Each certificate is for 20 shares, but I am quite certain that 
the 20 shares in each instance would concern more than one 
individual, so I have asked the holders to do the following 
things: 

1. Send the two 20-share certificates to me and we will 
cancel them. Then we will issue, say, four 10-share certifi- 
cates to L. W. Wrixon, who in turn will endorse them, making 
them free stock as you suggested and immediately mail them 
to the proper individuals. 

2. When dividends are paid, they will of course be made 
to L. W. Wrixon. He in turn will endorse the checks, for- 
ward them to the proper people and notify the Treasury De- 
partment that he has acted as attorney for the individuals 
and give the Treasury Department the amount of the divi- 
dends upon which tax should be paid by the actual owners 
of the stock. 

In the portion of Mr. Wrixon’s letter dealing with the 
personal service corporation, it would be necessary for us to 
issue 20 more shares of stock in order that 70 percent of the 
outstanding shares be in the hands of Murray, Creitz, and 
myself, who are the active shareholders and all licensed to 
do business in Illinois. If we can so qualify and convince 
our stockholders that it is a good move, the 30 percent savings 
should be very substantial and if you have a moment, will you 
please run a calculation on the basis of $75,000, taxable income 
on a 77 percent basis with our present 115 shares of stock 
with 40 shares held silently, as against a 47 percent tax ratio 
with an additional 20 shares of stock going to the active 
shareholders. It is my belief without running a calculation 
that even though we increase the shares by 20 the benefits to 
the 40 silent shares will be increased. Also, there is another 
large benefit which would be helpful. In any extracurricu- 
lar commitments, if we have to run them straight through the 
books, 47 percent is more advantageous than 77 percent. 

Mr. Wrixon is preparing the minutes for Dearborn in 
rather a rough manner as he doesn’t pretend to practice 
Illinois law, but I suggested to him what we wanted and he 
is preparing it. We will have it checked for legality in Illi- 
nois. I expect to be in Chicago on the 5th or 6th of March 
and we can close our books and get started for the year. 


Very truly yours, 
Harwanp R. Maris. 


ne. 
Air Mail (p. 17905) 
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When questioned as to the contents of this letter, and the issuance 
of four 10-share certificates, Wrixon was of no assistance to the 
Senators. He claimed he could not recall the incident, and had no 
knowledge of any stock being issued to O’Brien, Blakely or Brown. 
However, he emphatically maintained that the 40 shares were never 
received by him and that no dividends were ever paid to him for 
transmittal to these men or to any other persons (p. 17917). 

Jerome Schultz, a certified public accountant in Chicago who had 
done work for the Dearborn Agency since 1950, was questioned 
relative to exhibit 30, the letter written to him by Maris February 2, 
1951. Schultz stated he could not recall the above-mentioned letter, 
but admitted he received it, but denied that he ever replied to the 
letter. Under further questioning, he told the Senators he may have 
replied to the letter verbally, but he claimed to have no recollection 
of the exact meaning of Maris’ statements. He adamantly denied 
knowing of the participation of any union officials in the Dearborn 
Agency, or of knowing of the existence of any stock certificates held 
in the name of Mr. Wrixon, or anything about the holders of the 40 
shares in question. 

Lawrence Chez, a partner of Schultz in the accounting business, 
could not shed any light on the missing stock certificate book. He 
was queried regarding a separate phase of the Dearborn Agency’s 
activities. He recalled that there had been some payments by the 
Dearborn Agency to various women employees of some of the local 
unions who held insurance contracts, these payments occurring 
around the Christmas season. He identified three separate checks 
made out by the Dearborn Insurance Agency to Laverne Murray. 
One was dated December 21, 1955, for $100, one dated December 13, 
1956, for $250, and the third was dated December 13, 1957, in the 
amount of $500. As accountant for Dearborn, he told the committee 
he wrote these checks on the instruction of Allen Creitz after Creitz 
had conferred with the other partners, Maris, Crane, and Murray. 
These payments, Chez said, were charged to Christmas gift expenses. 
Chez stated he was aware of the fact that Laverne Murray was 
Glimco’s secretary at local 777, and that Laverne Murray’s two sisters 
en at, one time in the office of the Dearborn Agency (pp. 17925- 
17927). 

Allen Creitz of Evanston, Ill., who was one of the company part- 
ners in the Dearborn Insurance Agency, while at the same time 
serving as regional group manager in Chicago for the Occidental Life 
Insurance Co., was able to throw some light on the Christmas pay- 
ments to Laverne Murray. He told the committee that Murray 
handled the claims for benefits in the health and welfare office of 
local 777. The members of this union and their dependents are cov- 
ered by the policy. In her capacity at local 777, Murray was author- 
ized to pass on the validity of the claims, and to write checks on the 
Occidental Insurance Co. in payment of claims. Oreitz said she 
performed her duties in a “remarkable” manner from a claim adjust- 
ment standpoint. Creitz frankly informed the committee that the 
$500 Christmas check to Murray was requested by Joe Glimco, 
secretary of local 777, and was paid by the Dearborn Agency im 
order to keep the friendship of Glimco (p. 17930). 
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Just how well Laverne Murray handled the insurance claims for 
the Dearborn Agency and the Occidental Co. was provided by two 
members of local 777. These were Louis Linzer and Roy McDowell, 
Chicago taxicab drivers. : 

Linzer told the committee that while working for the Checker Taxi 
Co. in Chicago, he suffered an illness in 1958 of 6 weeks’ duration, 
and made claim for his benefits to the health and welfare fund of 
local 777. He received payments of $357, but was still owed a balance 
of $180, which he attempted to collect. When he asked about the 
balance owed him, he was instructed to come down to the union 
office. He stated Joe Glimco himself refused to pay the money, and 
had Joe Coca call the Checker Cab Co. and have Linzer fired. 
Linzer immediately took the matter up with the National Labor 
Relations Board. When the Board made inquiry in his behalf, the 
union immediately took steps to pay the $180. He said after the 
NLRB inquiry Laverne Murray acknowledged that the books reflected 
that he had 6 weeks sickness compensation payable to him. Linzer 
advised the Senators that he required the union to pay the check to 
the Labor Board, who then turned it over to him. Linzer went on to 
say that, while involved in this controversy with the union, he received 
calls from a large number of other persons advising him that they 
also had had difficulty in collecting on their insurance claims through 
the health and welfare office of local 777, which was handled by 
Laverne Murray under the direction of Joe Glimco (p. 17945). 

Roy McDowell, a driver for the Yellow Taxicab Co., described 
the difficulty he encountered in July 1952 in attempting to collect 3 
weeks’ sick benefit which was due him. After he made several 
complaints to the union office by telephone, the union had him fired 
from his job. He stated he went down to the union office and went 
in to see Glimco to collect the $60 that was coming to him. Ac- 
cording to McDowell, Glimco stated “You are going to get a hole 
in your head if you don’t get out of here and stay away from 
here and behave yourself. You are not going to get it.” McDowell 
stated that his wife also worked for the Yellow Taxicab Co. as 
a dispatcher, but was not a member of local 777. Because of the 
injustice done to her husband, Mrs. McDowell also prepared to 
resign from the Yellow Cab Co. As a result, the general man- 
ager of the Yellow Cab Co. paid the $60 to McDowell from the 

ellow Cab Co.’s funds in order to retain McDowell and his wife. 
McDowell told the Senators that he also had heard many com- 
plaints from other union members about the operation of the in- 
ot , local 777, which is administered by Laverne Murray 

p. 17946). 

Allen Creitz in his testimony was able to comment on many 
other aspects of the investigation in addition to the payment of 
$500 to Laverne Murray. Mr. Creitz stated that he was connected 
with the Dearborn Insurance Co. from its inception until 1957, at 
which time he resigned from the partnership because there was a con- 
flict of interest. He stated “because I thought there would be a 
conflict of interest, and because the partners had found out from the 
surveys that, we were making that Mr. Maris was receiving an over- 
write, and they were not at all happy about it.” He said the Dear- 

rm Insurance Agency partners were quite upset and concerned about 
53348—60—pt. 3——5 
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the overwrite which Maris was receiving from the Occidental In- 
surance Co. over and above the regular commissions to the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency. Creitz stated the other partners, Elmer Crane 
and John Murray, paid a visit to the Occidental Life Insurance Co, in 
California to register a protest. 

Regarding his own status with the company, Creitz advised that 
the Occidental] Life Insurance Co. forced his retirement just a week 
before the hearings because of Creitz’ associations with the Dear- 
born Insurance Agency. He stated Occidental had never known 
about his membership in the firm of the Dearborn Insurance Agency 
until about a year before the hearings, at which time Creitz in- 
formed one of the Occidental assistant vice presidents. The Oc- 
cidental people, however, took no action regarding Creitz’ status 
until a week before the hearings by the committee (pp. 17929, 17934). 

Creitz was questioned about his knowledge of any connections 
in the Dearborn Agency of union officials. He stated that when 
the agency started, Maris felt it desirable if he could bring in some 
well-known retired union officers, who might help to get him more 
leads towards more union business. Creitz stated that he himself 
knew of no union officials who were brought into the company. 
He denied knowing anything about the secret ownership of any of 
the stock in the company by any union officials, but added that he 
would not necessarily be in a position to know if such an arrange- 
ment had been made by Maris. Creitz did admit that there was 
a discussion about bringing Frank Brown into the business, but 
denied ever hearing any discussion regarding O’Brien or Blakely. 
He identified the original five stockholders as Maris, Keenan, Mur- 
ray, Crane and himself. He stated he himself had no official capacity 
with the firm, being only a stockholder. He had two stock certificates, 
but claimed he had never seen the stock certificate book. He had 29 
shares of stock originally, which was later increased to 42. He said 
that in the 8 years he was connected with the Dearborn Agency, his 
total remuneration was‘ $58,000. His original investment in the com- 
pany amounted to $200. 

Creitz was questioned regarding the contents of the four letters 
previously set forth in this report, and he was unable to furnish any 
explanatory details. When asked if the four individuals who were 
to be secret owners of stock were in fact union leaders Vacey, 
O’Brien, Brown, and Blakely, Creitz stated, “I had no idea about 
that at all” (p. 17941). 

Joe Glimco was questioned at this time regarding his stewardship 
of the health and welfare fund of local 777. As he had in the past, 
he again sought refuge in the fifth amendment to all questions. 
To all queries regarding the insurance claims of Linzer and McDowell, 
the manner in which they had been fired, his threats to Linzer, and 
whether or not there were others he had caused to be fired, Glimco 
declined to answer because of self-incrimination. Likewise, he 
refused to answer any questions regarding Laverne Murray and 
whether he arranged for her to receive a $500 gift from the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency. 

At this time, there was brought into evidence a letter dated Oc- 
tober 24, 1951, from Allen L. Creitz to Vice President J. P. Dandy 
of the Occidental Life Insurance Co., wherein Creitz states that 
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Glimco is making the cab companies pay on insurance for part-time 
employees the same as on full-time employees. Creitz in his letter 
then says: 


What I would like you to do is to inform me whether or 
not Mr. Glimco was within his rights by collecting the 
premium and then not offering benefits, or whether we should 
work this out on a modified basis (p. 17951). 


Glimco was questioned regarding this clause, which clearly implies 
a dishonest exploitation of the union members, and/or a “shakedown” 
of the employers. As expected, he would not answer, claiming self- 
incrimination. 

The insurance policy for local 777 covered the drivers and office 
workers of the taxicab companies. Glimco also intended to have it 
cover employees of the Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co. It will 
be recalled that this was the company owned by George Marcie which 
occupied space in the building owned by local 777. Glimco himself 
had solicited business for Best Sanitation, and his own son had been 
on that company’s payroll. When Chief Counsel Kennedy asked 
Glimco, “Could you tell us why you would be concerned about them 
(deodorizing company employees) and you were not concerned about 
members of local 777 of the Teamsters?” the witness again invoked 
the fifth amendment (p. 17953). 

John W. Murray, who is engaged in the building business in 
Chicago and who held an interest in the Dearborn Agency, was in a 
position to furnish the committee pertinent information regarding 
this company. However, he surprised the Senators with his inability 
to recall important facts regarding the affairs of Dearborn. 

Murray was able to recollect: having received the letter from Maris 
previously indentified as exhibit 27 in the hearings, and clearly re- 
called that he never made a telephone call to Frank Keenan in 
Florida, which Maris in the letter proposed that Murray, Creitz and 
Maris should do. After his recollection of this detail, Mr. Murray’s 
memory became hazy. Admitting that the letter indicates O’Brien 
and Brown had an interest in Dearborn, Murray averred he did not 
pay much attention to the letter, and did not understand its contents. 
This seemed incredible, since Murray was treasurer of the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency at that time. He was requested to comment on 
the question asked in this letter, “Did Crane ever pay you for the 
200 shares of stock for the hotel people?” He said that Crane 
never paid him, and that he had no idea what Maris was talking 
about, or who the hotel people might be (p. 17957). 

Elmer Crane, Chicago attorney who is also one of the coowners of 
the Dearborn Agency, likewise impressed the committee with his 
lack of knowledge of the operations of the agency. He denied he 
ever took steps to purchase any stock for Frank Vacey or James 
Blakely or the Hotel & Restaurant Workers Union. He flatly 
denied knowing of Teamster boss Frank Brown’s interest in the 
Dearborn Agency, even thongh confronted with the proposed minutes 
of a meeting which named Brown as a director along with Crane 
himself and Harland Maris. 

Crane admitted that he was a member of the firm who was to 
contact Blakely and Vacey originally, to try to obtain the Hotel & 
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Restaurant Workers business, but stated he never knew that Blakely 
had any interest in the Dearborn Agency. Through Staff Member 
Jack S. Balaban, the committee introduced a check for $200 dated 
July 24, 1951, payable to James Blakely, from Harland Maris, the 
stub of which showed it was for the payment of 20 shares rather 
than 200 shares of Dearborn Insurance Agency stock, thus indicating 
Maris was buying the stock back from Blakely at par value of $10 
per share (p. 17963). 

In the face of this additional information, clearly showing that 
Blakely had owned stock in the Dearborn Agency, both Murray and 
Crane continued to maintain they had no knowledge of Blakely’s 
ownership of stock in Dearborn. Incredible as it seems, Crane only 
commented, “This is the first I have heard of it” (p. 17965). 

There were other factors besides the unproductive memories of 
Crane and Murray which made the work of the committee more 
difficult. Frank Keenan, an important figure in the whole story, was 
excused from a hearing before the committee, inasmuch as he had been 
convicted in Federal court for income tax evasion, and his appeal on 
this conviction was then pending. James Blakely, international vice 
president of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers Suken and secretary- 
treasurer of local 593, who was another important figure in this matter, 
was too ill to appear. It is noted here his physical condition had 

revented his appearance before the committee at previous hearings. 
Nivenirald Frank Brown, president emeritus of local 710 and a key 
personality in the history of the Dearborn Agency, also was unable 
to testify because of heart disease, according to his doctor’s certificate. 

It was thought therefore that Harland R. Maris, the Occidental 
Life Insurance agent who initiated and dominated the Dearborn In- 


surance Agency, could lay before the committee all the missing details, 
especially regarding the secret shareholders and the reasons for the 
exorbitant commissions paid to the Dearborn Agency. The chief 
counsel’s first question to Maris and Maris’ surprising answer are set 
forth verbatim : 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Maris, what we have here is this corre- 
spondence and these memorandums written by you and by 
others in connection with the Dearborn Insurance Agency, 
which would indicate that four individuals—Mr. Blakely, 
Mr. Vacey, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Brown—had an interest 
in the Dearborn Insurance Agency, and that you were ex- 
plaining how the Dearborn Insurance Agency was operating. 
It would appear that these individuals had an interest with 
your fellow officers and fellow stockholders in keeping them 
closely advised. 

But they have appeared before the committee and say that 
they have no explanation for the letters. It is not that they 
refute them, but they say they have no explanation. They 
keep referring us to them, saying, “Mr. Maris will have to 
explain it,” that it is a complete mystery. 

They say even when they received the letters, although it 
was a mystery at the time, they did not raise any question 
about the secret ownership and other things. So it all 
comes down to you. 
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I would like if you would explain to the committee the 
situation involving the Dearborn Insurance Agency and 
whether, in fact, any union officials were brought in and 
given an interest. 

Would you tell the committee about that ? 

Mr. Marts. I respectfully decline to answer the question 
on the ground that my answer might tend to incriminate 
me (pp. 17966-17967). 


Maris continued to claim self-incrimination to all questions. 

In its 2 years’ experience, the Senators on the committee had become 
accustomed to the taking of the fifth amendment by hoodlums, rack- 
eteers, gangsters, and crooked labor union officials. ‘The impact on 
the Senators of this same procedure being followed by an agent of 
one of the country’s largest insurance companies was most clearly 
demonstrated by the following questions and comments of the 
chairman and Senator Mundt. 


Senator Munpr. Are you now or have you ever been an 
underwriter or broker for the Occidental Life Insurance Co? 
You cannot incriminate yourself with that unless your deal- 
ings with Occidental were criminal or unless the Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. itself is involved in criminal activities. 

Mr. Maris. I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. Can you give us any explanation of how 
your association with the Occidental Life Co. can be self- 
incriminatory ? 

Mr. Maris. I respectfully decline to answer the question 
on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrmMan. May I ask, for the information of all of 
us, this question: As I understand it, this Dearborn company 
still handles the insurance, does it ? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, And Mr. Maris is still a part of this Dear- 
born company, in the partnership ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Do they still have their connections with 
Occidental ? 

Mr. Catasrese. That is correct. 

The CHamman. Sometimes we get these crooks in here, 
these hoodlums and racketeers, that element that we call the 
underworld characters, taking the fifth amendment when 
they get involved with some labor union. I just want to 
see what the business interests of this country will do, how 
they will handle their business with these folks who have 
to come in here and take the fifth amendment and cannot 
talk about their business affairs. 

I just want to emphasize it and call it to the attention of 
the Occidental Life Insurance Co., that they are doing busi- 
ness with somebody who cannot come in here and open up and 
tell what he knows about transactions that may have involved 
a conspiracy with union leaders to help operate to the detri- 
ment of people who work and pay union dues. 
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I just want to see what this company’s attitude will be 
about it. 

Senator Munor, It would be rather interesting in that 
connection, Mr. Chairman. If it does develop in testimony 
from the officials of the Occidental Life that they are doing 
business with this outfit, whether or not they are going to con- 
tinue to engage in the life insurance business through repre- 
sentatives who take the fifth amendment. 

The Cuarman. That is what I was trying to emphasize. 

Senator Munpr. It is about time responsible citizens, it 
seems to me, get rid of characters who take the fifth amend- 
ment concerning their activities. 

The CxHarrman, I expressed my views a little about it 
when these, I repeat, underworld characters come in and take 
the fifth amendment. I just cannot feel any differently to- 
ward business interests. If they feel they have to do it, I feel 
their actions are just as reprehensible as the fellow we call 
a racketeer or a gangster. 

Senator Munpr. Are you able to state under oath, Mr. 
Maris, that you have been conducting a respectable and re- 
sponsible insurance business, or have you been in a racket? 

This gives you a chance to get yourself on the record fairly 
and honestly and openly. We don’t want to misjudge you. 
I ask you that question directly under oath. 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Marts. I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the ground my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Munpr. You realize the implication of that must 
be, to the press, to the good people of Piedmont, and in Chi- 
cago, that you are in a racket, if you can’t answer a question 
like that. I am giving you a chance to purge yourself of 
false implications. 

I don’t know what you are involved in, but if you are a 
legitimate businessman, you can say “Yes” to that, even 
though you take the fifth amendment on the details of your 
business, 

I will ask you that again: Have you been engaged in a 
legitimate business or have you been engaged in a racket dis- 
guised as an insurance business ? 

Mr. Maris. I respectfully decline to answer the question on 
the ground my answer might tend to incriminate me (pp. 
17967-17968). 


As the chief counsel continued to question Maris regarding any 
stock held by union leaders Blakely, Vacey, O’Brien, and Brown, and 
about his letter mentioning the exorbitant commissions, Maris declined 
to answer, invoking the fifth amendment. 

At this point, Staff Member James F. Mundie presented to the 
committee some important information bearing on the financial trans- 
actions of Maris. Mundie testified that his examination of the books 
and records of the Dearborn Insurance Agency, Inc., disclosed that 
during the period 1950 to 1952, inclusive, Harland R. Maris received 
$93,940, which was recorded on the books as commissions from the 
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Dearborn Insurance Agency, Inc., to the Maris-controled Maris-Scully 
Corp., all checks payable to Harland R. Maris. 

In 1950, Maris received checks in the amount of $20,500, all of 
which were cashed at the La Salle National Bank in Chicago. 

In 1951, he received Dearborn Insurance Agency, Inc., checks in the 
amount of $37,300, of which $27,800 worth were cashed in Chicago 
and $9,500 in checks was deposited in the account of Maris-Scully 
Corp. in California. 

In 1952, Maris received checks in the amount of $36,140. Checks in 
the amount of $9,400 were cashed in Chicago and the remaining 
$26,740 was deposited in Maris’ personal bank account at the Bank 
of Commerce in Oakland, Calif. The committee asked Maris to 
explain the disposition he made of the $57,700 represented by the 
checks he cashed in Chicago during the period of 1950 through 1952 
(pp. 17470-17472). 

Maris refused to furnish any explanation regarding any of the above 
checks, or what disposition he made of the case, and claimed self- 
incrimination when asked if he paid any of the money to Joe Glimco, 
Frank Brown, or James Blakely. 

Some additional light on the insurance business of the Dearborn 
Agency was provided by Harry F. Chaddick of Chicago, chairman 
of the health and welfare fund of local 710. Mr. Chaddick, formerly 
president of the Standard Freight Lines, was on the labor negoti- 
ating committee of the Central Motor Freight Association, and has 
been a trustee of the health and welfare plan of local 710 since its 
inception. Chaddick told the committee that the other employer 
trustees of local 710’s insurance plan are Barney Cushman, of Cush- 
man Motor Delivery, and Roy Pride, secretary of the labor division of 
the Central Motor Freight Association. The union trustees are 
Frank Keegan, John T. O’Brien, and Frank Schmitt. He said the 
union insurance was originally placed with the Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Co. through the Dearborn Insurance Agency because “we felt 
that Occidental had the best service, and that they were a good, repu- 
table company.” 

Chaddick stated that the trustees were never advised by Occidental 
that the Dearborn Agency and Mr. Maris were initially receiving 
commissions at the rate of some 10 percent, nor did they know that 
Harry Wraith, in Oakland, Calif., had received some $100,000 in 
commissions out of the premiums paid in. He said that he first 
learned of the payments to Wraith in 1957, when there was a breakup 
in the Dearborn Insurance partnership, and was very much put out at 
the time as a result of this information. Chaddick explained that the 
trustees first received a registered letter from the partners of the 
Dearborn Insurance Agency stating that there was a disagreement 
between the partners and that Mr. Maris was no longer representing 
the agency. Inquiry at that time disclosed that Occidental was pay- 
ing an overwrite that the trustees had not known about. Therefore, 
they sent their auditors out to determine what the overwrite was, and 
what it was charged to. The Occidental people furnished a break- 
down showing the commissions paid to the Teorhsen Agency, the 
taxes paid in the State of Illinois, the Federal taxes, and the admin- 
istrative expenses. 
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According to Chaddick the trustees felt all along that they were 
being furnished the full information regarding the commissions 
paid by Occidental. He stated to the committee that it was not until 
the day of the testimony in the hearings that he learned of the other 
commissions being paid. He emphatically stated that he did not feel 
that Occidental had played fair with the trustees in that they deceit- 
fully withheld information they should have revealed. He said 
that if the trustees had had full information regarding all of the com- 
missions paid, they would have been in a more favorable bargainin 
position to get a lower premium rate for the truckdrivers coven 
by the contract (pp. 17975-17976). 

At this point, Murray was asked when he as a partner in the Dear- 
born Agency first learned of the extra commissions being paid, and 
he advised that it was in October or November of 1957, and he was 
shocked at the fact and went to California to protest to Occidental. 
He said he was informed by Vice President John P. Dandy of 
Occidental that the overwrite to Maris would be taken away. On 
that trip, he learned for the first time of the separate commission 
being paid to Harry Wraith. He felt that all commissions should 
have been paid to Dearborn, where each partner could then receive 
his fair percentage of the profits, and that Maris was unfair in 
arranging an overwrite or side deal for himself, unbeknownst to the 
other partners. 

John P. Dandy of Los Angeles, vice president of the Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. of California, was asked by the committee to 
explain the performance of his company in the Dearborn Insurance 
Agency matter. He informed the committee first that he was never 
aware of the fact that there were any union officials in the Dearborn 
Agency. 

Relative to the commissions paid to Dearborn, and Maris, Dandy 
stated that Occidental did not consider the commissions excessive, 
explaining it in these words: 


Mr. Danpy. Yes. My memory is Mr. Maris came into my 
office. He explained at length what he had in mind, that he 
hoped to write this business. He explained that he had 
already spent a lot of money traveling back to try to write the 
business; that he would have to go back in the future to 
attend trustee meetings and so on; and that this was the 
amount of the commission that he needed. It was 11 percent 
total. 

He asked on account of these personal expenses that he 
had been through himself, that we allow him 1 percent and 
then the other 10 percent to the Dearborn Agency (pp. 
17985-17986). 


In connection with the high commission paid by Occidental, the 
chief counsel’s questions and the information furnished by Dandy 
is set forth verbatim: 


Mr. Kennepy. Have you ever paid a brokerage rate as 
high as that on any insurance similar to this? 

Mr. Danpvy. We have paid rates that would average higher 
than that on insurance that I consider similar to this, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you consider similar to this? 
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Let’s talk so I will get down to specifics. Have you 
ever paid as high a rate as you did in this case on any insur- 
ance dealing with union group insurance such as this, where 
a contract has been negotiated and it is a question of making 
a contract, making an arrangement with some insurance 
company ? 

Have you ever paid a rate as great as this? 

Mr. Danpy. There is none that comes to mind at the mo- 
ment. But I don’t think we have had any where the agent 
lived in Oakland and had to travel back and forth and had 
heavy expenses. 

Mr. Kennepy. I could see that you would reimburse him 
for his expenses. That would certainly be understandable, 
if he lived in Oakland and had to travel to Chicago. 

But can you give the committee any instance where the 
Occidental Insurance Co. has ever paid a brokerage commis- 
sion as high as this on this kind of insurance? Iam speaking 
of union group insurance. 

(At this point Senator Capehart entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Danpy. Sir, I have not searched our records for that. 
I say that I at the moment cannot think of any particular 
case. But then I do not have all the cases we have, and we 
have thousands of group policies in force. 

Mr. Kennepy. But 1ave raised this question with you 
before. You have had an opportunity to talk to Occidental. 
I am sure you have talked to them to try to determine 
whether there is a higher rate. 

(At this point Senator McClellan left the hearing room.) 

Mr. Danpy. No, I have said that we have paid a somewhat 
higher rate on what I think is quite similar insurance to it. 
It is insurance covering employees of employers who are 
members of an employer association. 

Mr. Kennepy. But isn’t that a voluntary plan? 

Mr. Danpy. Yes, but I don’t see that that makes any 
particular difference (p. 17986). 

* 


* * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. But haven’t you lowered it in the period 
of the last 2 years, the brokerage commission ? 

Mr. Danpy. Do you mean on existing policies? 

Mr. Kennepy. On that policy. I am talking about the 
specific one as far as Mr. Maris. 

Mr. Danpy. I am sorry; I misunderstood you. On Mr. 
Maris’ policies, back in 1954 the commissions started to 
reduce. It should be remembered that these cases started 
at very, very much lower premium than they are now. 
Local 710 started at roughly a quarter of the size it is now. 
Local 777 started about a third. 

As these cases grew, we kept urging Mr. Maris that he 
ought to reduce it. Mind you, we had no power to force it 
because he had a contract providing for this. But we urged 
it. Quite possibly some of the policyholders urged it. 

In the case of local 710, the rate was reduced in 1954, and 
it has been reduced at least four times since then. So it is 
not just in the last 2 years. 


555 
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Mr. Kennepy. All I asked you, Mr. Dandy, is whether 
the commission rate had been lowered in the period of the 
past 2 years. The answer to that question is “Yes”? 

Mr. Danpy. Yes. And prior to 2 years (p. 17989). 


The committee went into the matter of Occidental’s concealing 
from the trustees the matter of commissions paid to Maris and to 
Wraith as indicated by the following testimony : 


Senator Carenarr. What I am trying to get at is by 
contractual relation or agreement, either written, verbal, or 
otherwise, you did not agree, when you sold them the policy, 
and Mr. Chaddick testified that the rates were lower than 
two other companies, and that he was satisfied with it, and 
the premium rate was satisfactory, and he had been buying 
it from year to year. 

My point is: When you entered into a contract, did you, 
in writing or verbally, agree to tell them how much com- 
mission you were paying the different respective people who 
had something to do with it ? 

Mr. Danpy. No, sir; we did not. 

ok * * ES BS 


Senator Careuart. They would ask you for it and you 
would give it to them? 
Mr. Danpy. Yes. Sometimes — ask. 


Senator Carenart. Mr. Chaddick testified, I believe, that 


you gave them everything except this overwriting or commis- 
sion that went to the general agent. I understand your 


testimony is that the reason that was not included was be- 
cause it was an administrative expense, or so carried on your 
books. Is that correct? 

Mr. Danpy. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Except up to 1957, according to Mr. Chad- 
dick’s testimony, they hadn’t even got the fact that Mr. Maris 
was receiving money directly. They didn’t know about that. 

Senator Carenart. Did Mr. Maris receive money directly ? 

Mr. Danpy. Mr. Maris, or his firm, Wheeler-Maris, was 
receiving what Mr. Maris always called an overwrite, al- 
though technically it was not an overwrite. I do not recall 
that they ever asked us as to the amount of commissions 
broken down. I think if they had asked we would have 
quoted the entire amount without breaking it down as to 
who got it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It wasn’t until 1957 that they were aware 
of that, and it wasn’t until today that they were aware that 
Mr. Wraith was receiving money. 

Senator Carenarr. It is not quite clear to me. If they 
were satisfied with the policy and the premium, and they 
had a right to buy from anybody they wanted to, and they 
got rates from other companies, as Mr. Chaddick testified, 
what is all the argument about ? 

Mr. Kennepy. As a general proposition, Senator, I will 
say in the 2 years the committee has been in existence, we 
have found this to be one of the major problems, and cer- 
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tainly the Ives and Douglas committees found the same 
situation. That is why the law was passed last year and 
signed by the President, because of the fact that commis- 
sions have been paid like this. 

It is in this manner that Jimmy James, an official of 
the Laundry Workers International Union, with the help 
of Mr. Saperstein, who was working for Longy Zwillman, 
who hanged himself, took over $990,000 of the ion funds 
of the union. He has argued that he should not. have to 
pay any taxes on that because he embezzled the money. 

This is the way that money is channeled off from the 
employees. This is where hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars—this is the method that has been used. We found the 
situation as far as the Dorfmans are concerned, where they 
got paid excessive commissions of $1,600,000. 

Senator CareHart. I was under the impression that the 
employers _— the premium and that the employees paid 
nothing. Therefore, if there is excess money here, it comes 
out of the employers and not the employees. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a fact, Goeshi, but it comes out 
of a bargaining relationship arrangement that is made be- 
tween union officials and employers; that instead of payin 
25 cents more per hour to the employee, that they will 
contribute $5 a week to the pene ol welfare fund, and 
the employees agree to give this up. So it is the capers 


money. That is according to the testimony of Mr. Chad- 
dick (pp. 17991-17992). 


With reference to Wraith, Dandy stated the company also con- 
sidered the overwrite payments to him from the Dearborn business 
as an administrative expense rather than a straight commission. The 
explanation was that this had always been the company’s custom, 
although since the passage of the Federal Disclosure Act this type 
of poe must now be shown as a commission and not concealed 
under the classification “administrative expense.” 

The committee took up with Mr. Dandy the matter of commissions 
paid on an insurance policy for the Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
Union. Mr. Dandy stated that in September of 1957 he had at- 
tended a meeting of the board of trustees of this health and welfare 
plan. The trustees were considering putting out a booklet to all the 
people covered by the plan, and for complete details they had asked 
Mr. Dandy to break down the amount of the retention. Mr. Dand 
stated he did not have the exact breakdown in front of him, but quo 
them a figure showing a brokerage commission of 2 percent. He 
stated after he returned to Los Angeles, he decided to write them the 
exact breakdown. In a letter dated October 18, 1957, to Mr. T. C. 
Rogan, chairman of the board of trustees of the Chicago Downtown 
Hotels, local joint executive board of the H. & R. E. & B. I. U, health 
and welfare trust, he set forth an accurate breakdown of the commis- 
sion paid. Because of its importance, the contents of this letter, 
which was exhibit 40-B, are set forth hereafter : 


Dnar Mr. Rogan: an return to the home office 
after our meeting in Chicago, I checked our files as to the 
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exact breakdown of the retention which is in effect on your 
plan. I believe that the breakdown which will appear in 
the booklet you are preparing for all insured members will 
show commission as 2 percent and the amount required for 
Occidental expenses as 4.75 percent. 

The commission which is being paid to the broker, Dear- 
born Insurance Agency, is 2 percent. However, we are also 
paying a commission of 1.5 percent to Wheeler-Maris. This 
is a corporation which is licensed as an agent of Occidental 
and is largely owned by Mr. Harland Maris. This commis- 
sion has always been considered by Mr. Maris as an over- 
write commission and as such is not a direct commission 
payment to a broker. We are also paying an overwrite 
commission of 0.5 percent to our general agent. 

It has been our general practice to include overwrite com- 
mission as an expense of doing business and not as a com- 
mission payment. We believe this is the usual practice in 
the insurance industry. We operate under both the branch 
office and general agency systems. In both cases the agency 
manager is responsible for recruiting agents and brokers who 
sell insurance for Occidental. The branch manager is a di- 
rect employee of the company and is paid by salary and nat- 
urally the expenses of the branch office must be included 
with all our other expenses. A general agent has the same 
duties as a branch manager. However, he is not paid a sal- 
ary but receives his remuneration in the form of an over- 
write commission on all business written by his agents or 
brokers. We have felt that this overwrite commission should 
be treated in the same manner as we treat the salary and ex- 
penses of a branch manager, 

Mr. Maris has felt that since he was responsible for the 
formation of the Dearborn Insurance Agency in Chicago, the 
commission paid to his corporation, Wheeler-Maris, is in the 
nature of an overwrite commission and as such should be 
included in our overall expenses and not shown as a direct 
commission payment. However, in view of the fact that 
technically Wheeler-Maris is not a general agent of the com- 
pany, we felt that the trustees should be advised of the fact 
that this commission is being paid. We will leave the de- 
cision to the trustees as to whether the commission shown in 
the booklet should be left at 2 percent or should be changed 
to 3.5 percent. If it is chan d- to 3.5 percent, the figure for 
Occidental expenses should be reduced from 4.75 percent to 
3.25 percent. 

Sincerely, 
——_ ——,, Vice President. 
(P. 17998.) 


Mr. Rogan’s reply to Mr. Dandy’s letter of October 18, 1957, ex- 
hibit 40, is quoted as follows: 


Deak Mr. Danvy: On behalf of the trustees, I acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of October 18, 1957, which has 
been carefully considered by the trustees and their legal 
counsel and auditors. 
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Your letter was the first information we received from you 
that the commissions paid by Occidental with respect to the 
policies issued to us aggregate 3.5 percent instead of 2 per- 
cent. You will recall that you met us last on September 
27, 1957, in the office of our cocounsel, Aaron, Aaron, Schim- 
berg & Hess, in Chicago. At that meeting we were reviewing 
our proposed financial report for the fiscal years ended July 
15, 1956 and 1957, which was ready for the printer. We ad- 
vised you that we desired the report to state the constituent 
elements constituting Occidental’s retention. You checked 
these elements which showed the broker’s commission to be 
2 percent, re the figures and suggested changes in 
verbiage for the purpose of clarification, which we adopted. 

You will also recall that we opened negotiations in April 
1954 for revision of Occidental’s policies, and ever since we 
were consistently advised by you and your agent, Mr. Maris, 
that the commissions were fixed at 2 percent, and it was on 
this basis that agreement was eventually reached that ye 
would continue to underwrite the health and welfare plan. 
At a meeting of the trustees held July 8, 1954, your agent 
submitted your offer to fix the retention at 13.9 percent for a 
5-year period beginning July 16, 1954. At that time your 
agent advised us that the retention was made up of the fol- 
lowing elements: Profit, 2 percent; tax on casualty insur- 
ance, 0.7 percent; home office expense, 2.75 percent; State tax, 
2.35 percent; Chicago claims office expense, 4.1 percent; 
broker’s commission, 2 percent. 

The question of the retention had been the subject of many 
subsequent discussions between you and the trustees and at 
all times you specifically advised us that the commission was 
only 2 percent. The final provision for retention of 13.78 
percent, which is now in effect, represented a reduction from 
the 13.9 percent only to give effect to the fact that the 0.7 
percent Federal tax was on the casualty insurance only and 
was not applicable to the life insurance, which adjustment 
resulted in the overall reduction of 0.12 percent in the reten- 
tion based upon the aggregate premium for both the life and 
casualty policies. 

Your letter of October 18, 1957, was the first intimation 
we had that all your previous representations were incorrect, 
and this advice came as a distinct shock to all of us. The 
code recently proposed by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners provides that the commission for 
group policies of this type which have annual pre- 
miums of approximately $500,000, into which category our 
policies fall, would range from a maximum of 5 to 1.2 per- 
cent. On this basis, the 2-percent commission as now re- 
ported by you would be entirely out of line, and the necessity 
for immediately renegotiating your retention figure is 
obvious. 

The trustees feel that they have been imposed upon and 
have been put in a very bad light because of their reliance 
upon your representations as to the amount of brokerage 
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commission being paid. Your letter of October 18, 1957, 
which is the first intimation that your previous representa- 
tions were erroneous, was received after our report contain- 
ing the incorrect information furnished by you had been 
printed and was ready for distribution. The trustees took 
immediate steps to reprint the report to show the correct 
information and we expect Occidental to pay the cost of such 
reprinting. More importantly, it is essential that a meeting 
with your representative be arranged at the earliest possible 
time for the purpose of establishing a retention effective Au- 
gust 1, 1957. We wish to advise you now that such retention 
will have to include only proper elements of cost and should 
certainly be in line with the proposed recommendations of 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
We would like to hear from you on this matter just as 
quickly as possible. 
Yours very truly, 
T. C. Rogan, Chairman. 
(P. 17995.) 


It was brought out in connection with the concealment of the com- 
missions in the above instance by the Occidental Co. that the local 
unions involved were a part of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
International, headed up by James Blakely, who was also a trustee 
of the health and welfare fund and a stockholder in the Dearborn 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 

The present status of Harland R. Maris with the Occidental In- 
surance Co. came under discussion as indicated by the following, 
which is taken from the record : 


Senator Munpr. Is Mr. Maris presently an underwriter 
for Occidental ? 

Mr. Danvy. Heis today, sir. 

ipl Munopr. He has been right along, all through the 

ears! 
t Mr. Danpy. He was first licensed with us in 1939, I believe. 

Senator Munpr. Can you think of any reason from the 
standpoint of Occidental why his relationships with Occiden- 
tal would be such that he would take the fifth amendment 
concerning his business relations with your organization? 

Mr. Danpy. There could be no relations with our organi- 
zation that I could possibly think of that would cause him 
to take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Munpr. Can you think of any other reason why 
one of your underwriters would answer a question to an 
official committee of the U.S. Congress saying, “Are you an 
underwriter with Occidental Life?” and he says, “I take the 
fifth amendment” ? 

Mr. Danpy. Senator, he was taking it to every question. 

Senator Munpr. Some of the questions I can well under- 
stand why he took it, but this one is a little bit curious to me. 

Mr. Danpvy. There is absolutely nothing in his relation- 
ship with us where there would be any reason for taking it 
that I have any knowledge of whatsoever. 
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Senator Munpt. Would you agree with the present 
speaker that this cannot help but cast bad reflections on Occi- 
dental if one of your underwriters, and a very prominent 
one, tells a congressional committee, “I dare not reveal the 
fact that I am connected with Occidental because to do so 
might incriminate me” ? 

Mr. Danpy. I was greatly shocked to hear it, Senator. 
This will be reported immediately to our — officers in full. 
My own opinion, and I feel we will certainly be glad to re- 
port it back, is that I believe Mr. Maris will not be an under- 
writer for Occidental as soon as it can be——— 

Senator Munopr. It would be helpful to us if you would 
report what happens as a consequence of this disclosure. 

Mr. Danpy. We will certainly report, Senator, just as soon 
as we can refer it and act (pp. 17993-17994). 


On the following day, March 19, 1959, Mr. H. W. Brower, president 
of Occidental, sent a telegram to Chairman McClellan advising that 
the Occidental people had that day given notice of termination to 
Harland R. Maris, the Wheeler-Maris Corp., and the Dearborn 
Agency, Inc. 

ohn T. O’Brien, secretary-treasurer of local 710 in Chicago and 
also second vice president of the Teamsters International, was cer- 
tainly in a position to clarify for the committee some of the most im- 
rtant points brought out in the hearing. As a trustee of his local’s 
ealth and welfare plan, plus his connection with the Dearborn In- 
surance Agency, there was much information he could have provided. 
However, like nearly all high officials in the Teamsters who had ap- 
peared before the committee, he declined to answer the pertinent 
questions on grounds of self-incrimination. O’Brien started his testi- 
mony by pleading the fifth amendment relative to the subpena served 
on him for his own personal books and records. 

After advising the committee that he has been a Teamster since 1915 
and secretary-treasurer of local 710 since 1922, O’Brien declined to 
answer any more questions. He refused to comment on why the 
union insurance was granted to the Dearborn Insurance Agency and 
the Occidental Life Insurance Co., and to whether or not he himself 
played an active role in the Dearborn Agency. Likewise to questions 
regarding the interests of Frank Brown of the Teamsters and James 


Blakely and Frank Vacey of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers, he 
invoked the fifth amendment. 


Joun T. O’Brren anv Tramsters Loca 710 


The committee’s interest in O’Brien’s part in the Dearborn Insur- 
ance Agency extended into some other aspects of O’Brien’s activities, 
especially in connection with local 710 of the Teamsters. In its pre- 
vious 2 years of hearings, the committee had uncovered a wide variety 
of methods by which various officials of the Teamsters from President 
James R. Hoffa on down had exploited the members to their own per- 
sonal enrichment. However, for sheer brazen plunder, the story of 
O’Brien and his companion officers and how they siphoned off huge 


amounts of the union dues was unequalled in the committee’s 
experience. 
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Staff Member James F. Mundie described to the Senators how 
these men got rich from the dues of local 710’s 14,000 members. In 
a meeting of the executive board of the union held on June 25, 1953, 
an arrangement which had previously been in existence was revised 
creating a large “slush fund” to be divided up by John T. O’Brien, 
secretary-treasurer; Frank C. Schmitt, president; and Michael J, 
Healy, vice president. Of the $4 dues paid in each month from each 
member, 90 cents was to be “skimmed off” to be divided up among 
these three officers. O’Brien was to receive 45 percent of this money, 
Schmitt 35 percent, and Healy 20 percent. There is a notation in 
the minutes of the September 9, 1953, membership meeting that the 
minutes of the above executive board meeting were read to the mem- 
bership. It is noted, however, that no specific mention in the minutes 
is made of the fact that this large chunk of the union dues was to be 
divided up among the three officers, over and above their regular 
salaries and expenses. 

Just what this arrangement really meant became apparent as 
Mundie began to put into the record the actual amounts paid to these 
officers. The 7-year period extending from January 1, 1952, to De- 
cember 31, 1958, was the basis of the study. The schedule prepared 
by Mundie showed the following payments to O’Brien for the years 
indicated, which includes salary, commissions, vacation pay, and 
Christmas bonuses: 


$74, 004. 44 
77, 292. 61 
90, 694. 13 
70, 376. 62 
The total to O’Brien for the 7-year period was $471,286.11. The 
chairman commented that at the present rate, it would appear that 
O’Brien’s “take” for the current year, 1959, would probably be in the 
vicinity of $100,000. Mundie told the committee that O’Brien had 
a special arrangement starting in 1956 which would insure his future 
financial security. It was provided that payments of salary and com- 
mission in any one year would not exceed $30,000. The balance due 
him would accrue to his credit. After his retirement it would be paid 
out to him over a 10-year period. In this manner, O’Brien took, in 
salary, commissions, Christmas bonuses, and vacation pay, during the 
period under study, the sum of $352,356.24, and at the same time had 
set aside to his credit a total of $118,929.87 (pp. 18012-18014). 
O’Brien invoked the fifth amendment to all questions regarding 
these payments. He also declined to comment on his additional 
$6,000 a year salary as vice president of the Teamsters International. 
The figures for Frank Charles Schmitt, president of local 710, 
showed the following payments: 


54, 776. 22 
The grand total of these payments to Schmitt during the 7-year 
period was $333,925.22. 
Frank Brown, a key figure in the operation of the Dearborn In- 
surance Agency, had been president of local 710 up to his retirement 
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in 1953, and is now president emeritus. The payments to him, in- 
cluding his cut of the “slush fund,” were as follows: 


The total payments to Brown for the 7 years were $100,174.77. 
Vice President Michael Joseph Healy came in for his share of the 
members’ dues in the following amounts: 


$36, 913. 12 
40, 270. 00 
39, 008. 50 
35, 300. 68 

Total payments to Healy were $230,889.87 (p. 18014). 

In the year 1958 alone, the amount paid to the three officers and 
one retired officer was $198,542.50. The grand total for these men 
for the 7-year period was the astounding figure of $1,136,275.97. 

The reaction of the Senators to this greedy exploitation of the dues 
of the union members is expressed in the following statements of 
Senator Church and the chairman: 


Senator Cuurcu. A Teamsters local of approximately 
14,000 members all told, working people, and over a period 
running from 1952 to 1958 these four officers have extracted, 
apart from what they have charged the union in actual ex- 
— and apart from other considerations that we have 

een inquiring into, some of which have involved the in- 
surance business as an ancillary occupation, a grand total in 
commissions, accrued commissions, vacation allowances, 
Christmas bonuses, and salary, of $1,136,275.97, and for 5 
— during that period one of these men did not work at 
all. 

I submit that this kind of revelation simply emphasizes 
that these men are not labor union leaders at all. They are 
capitalists, and they are capitalists and exploiters in the 
same tradition as the robber barons of old. They take the 
Robin Hood story and turn it right around. Instead of 
robbing the rich and giving to the poor, they are robbing 
the working people and making themselves rich. 

I think it is the most shocking disclosure. I just wish that 
all the working people could know of it in the same detail 
that it has been brought to light in these hearings this 
morning. 

The Cuarrman. It would certainly justify an absolute re- 
bellion, a rebellion of Teamster members, the rank-and- 
file members, against the corrupt, robbing, cheating, sordid 
leadership this union has today (pp. 18018-18019). 
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FINDINGS—JOSEPH P. GLIMCO AND LOCAL 777, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHICAGO 


The committee finds that Joseph P. Glimco possessed none of the 
qualifications for a bona fide labor leader, and has no interest what- 
ever in the welfare of the 5,000 taxicab drivers, inside workers, and 
maintenance personnel who comprise the membership of Teamsters 
Local 777. Glimco was shown to be a common thug and criminal 
who gained control of this union by violence and by those strongarm 
methods which are a stock-in-trade of the Chicago racketeer. Under 
Glimco, local 777 became a captive union. He ruthlessly stifled any 
opposition by the membership, while he ransacked the union treasury. 
He was contemptuous of the rights of the members and their families, 
as he denied them their lawful benefits under the health and welfare 
plan. 

The committee finds also that the officers, trustees, and executive 
board members of the union are of similar ilk—parasites of organized 
labor—who worked hand in glove with Glimco in exploiting the 
hard-working members of local 777. 

Specific findings, based on testimony and evidentiary material pre- 
sented at the hearings, are set forth hereafter. 


GLIMCO AND THE Futtron Strreet MARKET 


1. After William “Witt” Hanley died in 1944, Glimco took over 
Hanley’s labor extortion racket in the Fulton Street Poultry Market. 

2. Glimco extracted sums ranging from $50 to $125 weekly from 
Arthur Nelson who operated a scavenger service in the Fulton Street 
Market. Nelson derived this money from the sale of poultry feathers, 
picked up by his scavenger service and sold to the Sumner Bros. 
Cartage Co., but was required to turn the proceeds over to Glimco. 

3. Glimco shook down Nelson for $4,000 at the time Nelson sold 
his scavenger service to Walter Dudek. 

4. Glimco similarly “took” Walter Dudek for approximately $4,000 
accomplished by having the Sumner Bros. make payments for feathers 
to John Mallec, Glimco’s “Bag Man,” rather than to Dudek himself. 
Mallec then turned the proceeds over to Glimco. 

5. Dominic Senese and John Smith, business agents and officers 
of Local 703, Produce Drivers Union, IBT, Chicago, who were well- 
known cohorts of Glimco, permitted Sumner Bros, Cartage Co. to 
employ nonunion truckdrivers as the quid pro quo for the payments 
to Glimco through Mallec, as described above. 

6. Dominic Senese and Victor Comforte, both hoodlum associates of 
Glimco, were found to own a two-thirds interest in the Broadway 
Sheet Metal Works, Inc., which corporation has held Government 
subcontracts to construct Nike sites in the Chicago area. Both of 
these men invoked the fifth amendment to all pertinent questions put 
to them by the committee and, by reason of their attitude and activi- 
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ties, their corporation should be barred from doing business with the 
U.S. Government in the future. 


Gumtco’s OreraTIon or Teamsters Loca 777 


1. For many years Glimco, in a typical gangster-type shakedown, 
forced officers of Teamsters Local 777 to pay over to him as “tribute” 
a large percentage of their salaries and expense money. His income 
from this piece of thievery was about $3,000 per month. 

2. In 1952, Glimco acquired undisputed control of local 777 by the 
ouster of Dominic Abata, then president of the union. This was 
accomplished by threats, intimidation, and the payment to Abata of 
$12,300 of the union’s funds, 

8. Glimco diverted $124,321.45 of the funds of local 777 to pay 
legal fees and other expenses to defend himself in court against Fed- 
eral charges of labor extortion. The criminal charges against him 
were unrelated to the affairs of local 777, but involved his ruthless 
shakedown activities among the merchants of the Fulton Street 
Market. Included in the sum above was $3,840 paid to Acme Secret 
Service, Ltd., to investigate officers of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment in connection with Glimco’s trial. 

4. In connection with the remodeling of the office quarters of local 
777, Glimco diverted approximately $50,000 in union funds, which 
were used for the most part to purchase a $40,000 house for himself 
and his secretary, Miss Laverne Murray. It is significant to the 
committee that Laverne Murray ran the affairs of the union’s health 
and welfare plan, concerning which injustices, abuses, and malprac- 
tices were found. 

5. Glimco spent $1,045.65 of union funds for personal expenses dur- 
ing the summer of 1953, when he and Laverne Murray took a tri 
to Los Angeles, Calif., where they stayed together at the Bel Air 
Hotel, as man and wife. 

6. Glimco, at the expense of the union, kept a room at the Oak Park 
Arms Hotel, Oak Park, IL., from September 1955 to April 1958. This 
room, rented in Glimco’s name, was for his personal use and the union 
expenditures for this purpose totaled $6,282.62. 

7. Glimco, with the concurrence of the puppet members of the un- 
ion’s executive board, misappropriated large amounts of union mone 
to demonstrate his loyalty and comradeship with James R. Hoffa. A 
few examples are as follows: 

(a) The officers of local 777 bought a building lot in 1956 from 
Sun Valley, Inc., for $890, based on Hoffa’s advice that it was a 
sound investment for the union. Other committee investigations 
have shown that this real estate venture was set up by Hoffa, as a 
private deal for him and some of his henchmen. 

(6) The officers of local 777 spent $4,889.89 for a one-third 
share in financing the James R. Hoffa dinner held at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla., on September 29, 1957. 

(ce) Together with Oscar Kofkin, vice president of local 777, 
Glimco incurred and paid a $7,094.55 bill at the Hotel Woodner, 
Washington, D,C., during the period of Hoffa’s bribery trial held 
in July 1957, in the U.S. district court, Washington, D.C. 

8. Glimco used union funds to pay hotel bills for himself and 
Michael Gaglione of the Upholstery Workers Union, to attend the 
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wedding of the son of a Cleveland Teamsters official in that city in 
February 1955. 

9. The committee finds that the staggering sum of $327,491.46 was 
rebated by local 777 to the two large taxi fleets in Chicago, between 
1937 and 1958 as their “fee” for collecting membership dues. In the 
earlier years, the “fee” rebated to the companies was 10 percent of the 
dues collected from the members, which amount was later reduced to 
71% percent. This practice, unique in the committee’s investigations, 
clearly portrays the contempt with which Glimco viewed the welfare 
of the membership of the union. This practice was discontinued only 
after the committee investigators focused attention on this form of 
raiding the union’s treasury. 

10. George Marcie, secretary-treasurer of the local and chief hench- 
man of Glimco, spent $10,611.99 of the local’s funds in payments to the 
Tam-O-Shanter Country Club, Chicago, Ill., for membership dues, 
golf expenses, and other personal expenses incurred by him. 

11. Marcie, his wife, and stepson have interests in companies doing 
business in the headquarters building of the local, i.e., the Don Marcie, 
Inc., and the Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co., the latter company 
with whom Glimco’s son received $130 a week as a salesman during 
periods of time in 1957-58. 

12. Marcie and Glimco used their union positions to solicit toilet 
deodorizing business for Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co. from the 
Yellow Cab Co. and Checker Taxicab Co., the local members’ princi- 
pal employers, and from other employers and labor unions. 

13. Glimco, in May 1957, made application to have the employees of 
Marcie’s Best Sanitation & Deodorizing Co. become eligible under the 
health and welfare insurance contract of local 777, held with Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. This action was never consummated, ap- 
parently because of the investigation being conducted by this com- 
mittee. 

14, Oscar Kofkin, vice president of local 777, who has a criminal 
record which included charges of murder and assault with a deadly 
weapon, but has avoided incarceration, together with George Marcie 
and Clovis Joseph Coca, misused $1,656 of the local’s funds to pay for 
an all-expense tour of the Caribbean islands. Kofkin also was with 
Glimco at the Woodner Hotel in Washington, D.C., during the James 
R. Hoffa trial and thereby incurred expenses of $7,094.55 paid out of 
the local’s funds. 

15. Coca, who, with 2 years left in his term as president of the local, 
resigned in 1958 in order for Glimco to become president, and the other 
officers, including Robert Markov and William Pritkin, did nothing 
to prevent the misuse of the $50,000 of the local’s funds in connection 
with the renovation of the local’s headquarters; nor did the officers do 
anything to stop or to disclose the misuse of the large sums of the 
local’s funds by both Glimco and Marcie. 

16. The committee finds that Glimco is determined to retain his 
ruthless control of local 777 at any cost. When the disclosures by 
this committee inspired rank-and-file members of the union to restore 
the legal democratic processes in their organization, Glimco, using 
goons and thugs, has endeavored to stamp out by violence any move- 
ment toward honest trade unionism. 
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17. The committee further finds that International President James 
R. Hoffa, and International Vice President John T. O’Brien approved 
and sanctioned racketeer Glimco as a union leader, condoning his de- 
struction of democracy in local 777 and his exploitation of the mem- 
bership. Their failure to take any action to remove Glimco, or to 
retrieve for the Teamster members the union’s funds purloined by 
Glimco can only be defined as their endorsement of his activities and 
their contempt for the union membership. « 


Gutmco’s Associations Wir Masor GANGSTERS 


1. The committee finds that Glimco’s record shows that, not only is 
he a parasite on the labor movement, but is indeed a leech on society. 
His record of 36 arrests includes charges of murder, assault with a 
deadly weapon, and extortion. He has managed to avoid incarcera- 
tion except In one instance. 

2. The committee finds that Glimco’s close associates include such 
hoodlums and public enemies as Anthony Accardo, Paul “The 
Waiter” Ricca, Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, Louis Campagna, alias 
“Little New York,” Anthony “Tough Tony” Capezio, Gussie Alex, 
and Murray “The Camel” Humphreys. 


Guimco’s Deatinas Wir Frank V. PANTALEO 


1. Pantaleo, the instrument through which Glimco siphoned P- 
proximately $50,000 of the local’s funds during renovation of the 
local’s hea an with Glimco and Laverne Murray to 


use these funds to build the home at 1215 Oak Park Avenue, Oak 
Park, Ill., for Glimco and Murray. 

2. Pantaleo purchased 20 shares of A.T. & T. stock for $3,509.95 
for Glimco’s children. 

3. Pantaleo’s hotel expenses in attending a testimonial dinner with 
Glimco for James R. Hoffa in Detroit, Mich., in April 1956, were 
paid out of the local’s funds. 

4. Pantaleo, a partner of gangster Charles “Cherry Nose” Gioe, 
now deceased, paid no rent to the local during the period that he 
a. his construction business from office space in the local’s 

uilding. 

5. Pantaleo was associated, in the wholesale egg business at the 
Fulton Street Poultry Market, with Glimco’s crony, Dominic Senese, 
and another hoodlum associate of Glimco’s, Victor Comforte. 


Tue Dearsorn InsurANcE AGENCY 


1. The committee finds that the Occidental Life Insurance Co. was 
a party to questionable actions in connection with labor group insur- 
ance policies written through the Dearborn Insurance Agency in 
the Chicago area. Occidental entered into a side arrangement with 
Harland i. Maris, an insurance broker, under which three of his enti- 
ties received overwrite commissions of some $175,000. No construc- 
tive service was performed for these payments which were over and 
above commissions already found to be excessive. 
_ 2. The committee finds that Allen Creitz, manager of the grou 
insurance department for Occidental in Chicago, not only receiv 
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a bonus from the underwriter on group business written in that 
area, but also shared in the profits of the Dearborn Insurance 
Agency. COreitz, who was fired by Occidental a week prior to his 
appearance before the committee, testified that he notified a company 
officer about his conflict of interest about a year before he was dis- 
charged. 

3. one committee finds that Glimco acted with scornful disregard 
for the welfare of his members and their families in settling accident 
and sickness claims filed by members of local 777. 

Members of his union testified before the committee that benefits 
due them under the policy were denied and, when they insisted upon 
their rights, Glimco had them fired from their jobs. 

The day after the hearings were completed, Occidental wired the 
committee that it had terminated its agency contracts with Maris and 
Dearborn, and had canceled Glimco’s authority to pay claims. But 
Glimco had been passing on claims for a number of years. 

4, The committee finds that, in delegating authority to Glimco to 
ay claims, Occidental did so without establishing controls to assure 
air treatment of union members covered by its policy. It would 

seem that Occidental was more interested in underwriting this busi- 
ness than with observing the high standards of the industry. 

5. The committee finds that John P. Dandy, vice president of the 
group life department of Occidental, was vague and equivocal in 
explaining the side arrangement between Occidental and Maris, es- 
pecially when he testified about the excessive commissions and ‘s0- 
called administration fees paid to Dearborn and the other Maris 
entities. 

6. Maris withdrew approximately $94,000 from Dearborn between 
1950 and 1952, in the form of checks, which he cashed or deposited. 
Staff investigators could find no trace as to how Maris disposed of the 
greatest portion of these funds—some $58,000 which was converted to 
cash. There was evidence of collusive arrangements between Maris 
and officials of local 710, local 777, and the Chicago Hotel & Restau- 
rant Workers Union, which placed their insurance with Dearborn. 
All the persons involved took the fifth amendment leaving strong sus- 
picions on the part of the committee that the cash was used for pay- 
offs to the union leaders. 

7. The committee finds that the excessive commissions paid under 
these policies, by absorbing a large part of the premium dollar, were 
detrimental to the rank-and-file union members and their families; 
also that the sole interest of Maris and his cohorts was self-enrichment. 

8. The committee finds that Jerome Schultz and Lawrence Chez, 
independent accountants for Dearborn, together with L. W. Wrixon, 
attorney for Maris, were less than candid in their testimony regarding 
the affiliation of Chicago labor officials in the affairs of Dearborn. 
They disclaimed any knowledge of the whereabouts of the stock 
certificate books which it is believed would have established the fact 
that officials of local 710, and the Hotel & Restaurant Workers Union 
in Chicago were, in reality, the stockholders of Dearborn. 

9. The committee finds that John W. Murray and Elmer Crane, 
who shared in the profits of Dearborn, were reluctant to disclose any 
details when testifying in relation to improper conduct and conflict 
of interest on the part of O’Brien, Brown, and Blakely in connection 
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with the roles each played in throwing the insurance to Dearborn. 
It is significant that Murray and Crane were not perturbed by these 
irregularities until such time as they discovered that Maris had de- 
ceived them with respect to the side arrangement he had with Occi- 
dental and that they, personally, were thereby adversely affected. 
10. The committee finds that Frank Brown, in his dual positions as 
resident both of Joint Council 25 and local 710, together with John 
‘Sandy” O’Brien dominated the other trustees and that they were 
largely responsible for the high commissions paid Dearborn. 


Joun T. O’Brren anp Teamsters Locau 710 


1. The committee finds that the arrangement by officers of local 710 
to pay themselves commissions out of the dues and initiation fees of 
the members of the local, in addition to their other remunerations, are 
reprehensible and unconscionable, and exemplify exploitation of the 
membership in a most amoral manner. 

2. Brown and O’Brien were two of the four officers of Local 710, 
Meat. Drivers & Helpers, Highway Drivers, Dockmen & Helpers, 
IBT, Chicago, who drained the local’s treasury of $1,136,275.97 in 
salaries, vacation allowances, Christmas bonuses, and commissions and 
accrued commissions during the years 1952-58. 

3. John T. O’Brien, second international vice president of IBT, 
and secretary-treasurer of local 710 since 1922, over this 7-year period 
received or had accrued for his benefit, in addition to actual expenses 
paid to him, a total of $471,286.11, which included $258,756.40 com- 
missions paid, and $118,929.87 commissions accrued. 

4. Frank Brown, president of local 710 during 1952 and part of 
1953 when he retired, received from 1952 to 1958 a total of $100,174.77, 
which included the sum of $49,259.92 paid him as an honorarium as 
president emeritus of the local. 

5. Frank Charles Schmitt, who succeeded Brown to the presidency 
of local 710, received in salaries, commissions, vacation allowances, and 
Christmas bonuses during the 7-year period a total of $333,925.22, and 
Michael Joseph Healy, vice president of local 710, received during 
this 7-year period a total of $230,889.87. 





JAMES R. HOFFA AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSE- 
MEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA (1959) 


INTRODUCTION 


Of all the labor unions investigated during the 3 years the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field has been functioning, none has presented a more critical 
problem than the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen, and Helpers of America. 

In size alone—some 1,600,000 members—and the fact that its opera- 
tions directly affect transportation and commerce in virtually every 
segment of American business life almost automatically created the 
focal point for the type of investigation to which the committee was 
ordained by its mandate from the Senate. 

Shocking and disgraceful conditions within the Teamsters Union 
were exposed by the committee during its 1957 and 1958 hearings. 
There was overwhelming evidence of infiltration of this union 
racketeers and hoodlums who had seized and held power at all ad- 
ministrative levels. There was irrefutable testimony that James R. 
Hoffa pushed his way into the presidency of the Teamsters Interna- 
tional with their active support and assistance. There was unmistak- 
able evidence of organized violence in labor-management disputes 
and indiscriminate levying of tribute to insure labor peace. 

Plundering of union treasuries and health and welfare funds, ruth- 
less denial_of democratic procedures, and outright betrayal of rank- 
and-file members were clearly established by great masses of testimony 
spread on the record before the committee during 1957 and 1958. 

The 1959 hearings produced additional testimony bearing on all of 
these abuses as the committee sought to ascertain the effect upon the 
Teamsters International of patently improper activities by Hoffa and 
the assortment of disreputable and questionable characters with which 
he has surrounded himself. 

With the previous testimony having shown conclusively that Hoffa 
participated with other Teamster leaders in the negotiation of sub- 
standard top-down contracts, the committee devoted considerable 
time during its 1959 hearings to exhaustive examination of Hoffa- 
inspired and Hoffa-led collective bargaining policies. This produced 
incontrovertible evidence of special deals and side arrangements for 
certain favored employers which were never reduced to writing, were 
never ratified by the employees so concerned, and profoundly affected 
their economic well-being. 

The 1959 testimony also pointed up radical and unauthorized de- 
partures from established grievance procedures and calculated failure 
to enforce contract provisions. Vigorous and anguished protests 
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were peremptorily crushed and penalizing tactics were used to quell 
rebellious dissidents. 

There was also testimony that a high-ranking Ohio Teamster offi- 
cial was deeply involved in a bewildering plot to smuggle armaments 
to the Caribbean area in a surplus U.S. plane, and that hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of Teamster funds had been earmarked to pro- 
vide some of the financing for this venture. Only the awareness that 
the committee had the matter under active investigation halted this 
scheme. 

Despite the fact that the committee already had exposed the gross 
misuse of Teamster funds by Hoffa in a Florida land venture, the 
1959 hearings produced evidence that Hoffa was operating through 
close associates to revive the Florida project, heretofore distinguished 
only by the fact that hundreds of union members had purchased lots 
that could not be found and which stood little chance of being de- 
veloped even if their location could be ascertained. 

The 1959 testimony also showed that those fronting for Hoffa and 
his associates were able to obtain real estate development loans from 
Teamster welfare and pension funds to the tune of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Also spread on the record before the committee was testimony in- 
dicating that Hoffa maneuvered unsuccessfully to secure a measure of 
control over the court-appointed board of monitors that has been 
overseeing Teamster affairs since Hoffa was permitted to assume the 
presidency provisionally. Actively participating in this move, ac- 
cording to the testimony, were Harry Bridges and Louis Goldblatt, 
leaders of the Communist-dominated International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousmen’s Union on the west coast, with whom Hoffa has 
formed an alliance. 

There was also testimony during 1959 that Hoffa furnished finan- 
cial assistance to a Communist-led independent union on the west 
coast and that he had failed to move against a known Communist offi- 
cial of a New York union who had been convicted of extortion. 

Although Hoffa has rejected claims that his union is a refuge for 
traffickers in narcotics, i was uncontradicted testimony during 
1959 that many officials of Teamster affiliates continue to hold their 
positions despite convictions for pushing dope. There was even 
testimony that the office of local 805 in New York was used as an 
operating base by a convicted peddler who was a close friend of the 
local’s secretary-treasurer. The latter, incidentally, was shown to 
have reaped huge profits from dealing in stock of companies with 
which he had negotiated labor contracts, with these stock deals fi- 
nanced by unsecured and interest-free loans from interests identified 
with the companies. 

The 1959 testimony also served to reemphasize the close ties between 
Hoffa and Paul Dorfman, a major Chicago underworld figure, whose 
family has nes handsomely from insurance business placed by 
Teamster affiliates under Hoffa’s control. Teamster money was spent 
for the purchase of quonset huts transported to a Dorfman-Hoffa- 
Brennan-owned camp in Wisconsin by Hoffa’s orders. The freight 
bill for the shipment had not been paid at the time of the committee’s 
hearing almost 3 years later. It was owed to a trucking company 
whose owner has said that he once lent Hoffa $5,000 in cash. 
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The 1959 testimony showed that Paul and Allen Dorfman were the 
sources of some of the $19,950 paid to Hoffa’s codefendant in the wire- 
tap trials, Bernard Spindel, whose lawyers received an additional 
$14,000. Witnesses who took the fifth amendment balked committee 
efforts to ascertain the source of most of this money. 

The 1959 hearings revealed too that Hoffa has shown virtually no 
inclination to move against a variety of thieves, robbers, burglars, 
arsonists, white slavers, extortionists, dope peddlers, and even murder- 
ers who are holding office in Teamster affiliates. In one Tennessee 
situation where Hoffa “suspended” the officers, the suspension for some 
reason never took effect. One officer went on leave of absence with 
full pay after being convicted of income tax evasion, and the other 
“suspended” official took over the presidency of the local as successor 
to the convicted felon. 

In another Tennessee case, thousands of dollars of members’ dues 
money were spent defending officials whose families received monthly 
allowances while they were in jail. These imprisoned officers also 
were due to receive back salaries upon their release. In New York, 
Sam Goldstein, a Johnny Dioguardi stalwart, continued to draw his 
$400 a week while sitting in a prison cell. 

The committee also heard testimony from truckers in New Jersey 
that three other Hoffa aids, including an international vice president 
John Conlin, and Anthony “Tony Pro” Provenzano, president of 
joint council "3, exacted tribute in exchange for labor peace. 

These are but a few of many cases highlighted by the 1959 hearings 
which also brought to light more evidence of collusion with employers, 
more evidence of sweetheart contracts, and evidence that racketeers 
and hoodlums in official capacities in Teamster unions even engaged 
in strikebreaking to get what they wanted in marked contempt for 
the welfare of the rank and file. 


Horra Contract Poricres Destroy Locat AuTronomYy 


James R. Hoffa’s rise to power in the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is directly traceable to his remarkable ability to associate 
himself with the image of the master negotiator. Adroit propaganda 
generated by Hoffa and his followers seeks to minimize the commit- 
tee’s exposure of shocking conditions within the Teamsters Union by 
vigorously pursuing the theme that corruption is unimportant when 
measured against the success of Hoffa and his principal lieutenants in 
negotiating fine, high contracts greatly benefiting the general member- 


ship. 

eet. reports of this committee have dealt at length with the ex- 
ploitation of the $40-a-week Puerto Rican and Negro workers who 
belonged to Teamster locals established and sponsored by Hoffa in 
New York and operated by his hoodlum associates. Nor has Hoffa 
ever been able to explain away conditions in Detroit, his own bail- 
iwick where Teamster Union carwashers worked under contracts pay- 
ing them $2.50 for a 10-hour day. But these and other comparable 
situations elsewhere in the United States were concerned principall 
with Teamster Union affiliates only remotely connected, if at all, wi 
the national trucking industry. onsequently, the committee turned 
its attention in 1959 to an appraisal of Hoffa’s bargaining techniques 
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in local cartage and over-the-road trucking with which his union is 
primarily identified. 

Hoffa rules the Central States Conference of Teamsters. He has 
been its chairman and has also held the negotiating chairmanship 
of the Central States Drivers Council. 

In the course of several hearings in 1959 the committee received 
testimony that in Hoffa’s Central States Conference some favored em- 
ployers, including some with whom Hoffa had special business or 
social ties, have obtained special deals or side arrangements which 
circumvent written contracts at the expense of union members. There 
is substantial evidence that in some instances these side arrangements 
were never ratified by the rank-and-file members of the union and were 
never reduced to writing. The whole trend of the testimony charged 
Hoffa with a continuing campaign to assert autocracy in negotiations 
as opposed to the rights of lent eaten to invoke the traditional au- 
tonomy of negotiating at the local level. 

Also spread on the record before the committee was considerable 
testimony that Hoffa and his lieutenants visited reprisals upon local 
union officials who chose to oppose the Hoffa way of doing business 
with the employers. There is evidence that he intervened in New 
York contract negotiations in 1954 primarily to wipe out a pocket of 
resistance there and that industry negotiators feared that the trend 
of oe presaged control of the industry in the area by the under- 
world. 

A variety of witnesses, including members and officials of the union 
itself, testified that Hoffa sought to achieve uniformity between the 
Central States contracts and those in other parts of the country, not by 
negotiating up to the level of locals who had better contracts, higher 
wages, and better terms for the men, but by freezing the local con- 
tracts until the Central States contracts caught up. Officials of Ohio 
affiliates who are within the jurisdiction of the Central States testified 
that Hoffa hacked away at the superiority of their contracts for the 
same reason. 

Several witnesses testified that Hoffa had— 

(1) Permitted emasculation of the maintenance of standards 
clause in Teamster contracts which safeguarded gains made in 
prior years. 

_ (2) Acquiesced to a management prerogative clause, a conces- 
sion which wiped out or materially lessened contract provisions on 
wages and working conditions. In one case, according to the 
testimony, this clause was costing the individual driver an es- 
timated $2,000 a year. 

(3) Permitted departures from the established grievance ma- 
chinery in contracts and made no effort to enforce other contract 
provisions. 

(4) Set up procedures outside the contract under which griev- 
ances were channeled through Hoffa’s local 299. In one case 
Hoffa permitted an employer to transfer all of his drivers into 


an 299, despite the fact that they were domiciled in many 
tates. 


Joseph M. Adelizzi, managing director of the Empire State High- 
way Transportation Association, with more than 25 years’ experience 
in the field of labor-management relations, told the committee that 
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contracts in the New York area and in the East generally, measured 
in terms of total labor costs, are higher than contracts negotiated in 
the Central States Conference, where Hoffa is the chief spokesman 
for the Teamsters. 

Individual truck drivers in the East, according to Adelizzi, enjoy 
benefits superior to those prevailing in the Central States. Over-the- 
road drivers, the number of which is many times greater in the Cen- 
tral States, do not, for instance, receive overtime. Figures introduced 
into the record show that Hoffa’s own local 299 in Detroit has an 
hourly rate of $2.53 as contrasted with $2.65 for local 701 in central 
New Jersey. 

The Eastern Conference of Teamsters, Adelizzi stressed, as far as 
the New York area is concerned, has just barely made its influence 
felt. It is not general in its coverage of the eastern seaboard. Ne- 
gotiations in the East, for the most part, are with individual locals. 
In the Central States, however, the locals do not participate at all, 
except as represented on conference or areawide committees. 

In 1948, Adelizzi said, the trucking industry attempted areawide 
negotiations in New York and reached a settlement with a group of 
12 or 13 locals. Local 807, however, refused to ratify the settlement, 
and the agreement ultimately reached was based on the settlement 
finally reached with local 807. From 1948 to 1954, with the excep- 
tion of Hudson County, N.J., where locals 560, 617, and 641 tradi- 
tionally had bargained together, the negotiations went back on an in- 
dividual basis. 

In 1954, at the suggestion of Thomas Hickey of local 807, then an 
organizer for the Teamsters International, another attempt at area 
negotiations was undertaken, Adelizzi said, but company spokesmen 
soon became aware that rivalries on the union side between Hickey 
on the one hand and John O’Rourke and John Conlin on the other 
were eroding any hope for settlement on an overall basis. O’Rourke 
and Conlin long have been identified with the Hoffa wing of the 
Teamster organization. 

Adelizzi said that management was unwilling to accept a minimum 
package calling for a 25-cents-an-hour increase, and an impasse was 
reached. Dave Beck, then international president of the Teamsters, 
sent into New York a committee of vice presidents headed by Hoffa. 

Word eventually filtered through from employers in the Central 
States area that an agreement based on 18 cents the first year and an 
additional 7 cents the second year would be acceptable to Hoffa, Ade- 
lizzi stated, and the same proposition came from Hoffa personally at 
a subsequent meeting at which Hoffa also proposed making it 17 
and 8. When Hoffa was asked if he had authority to make such an 
offer, Adelizzi continued, he said he did not but hoped to get endorse- 
ment from Beck and approval from the union committee. Resistance 
by Hickey and local 807 defeated the move, Adelizzi added, and local 
807 withdrew from the union committee and began forcing the em- 
ployers with whom it had contracts to sign on the basis of 25 cents. 
Ultimately management had to go along on the same pattern. 

Adelizzi said that the industry felt that the Hoffa offers represented 
an effort to undermine Hickey and local 807 and “we were rather re- 
luctant to surrender control to some forces from the Midwest, so to 
speak” (p. 19303). 
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Mr. Kennepy. Was it also felt by you and by some of 
your colleagues that if you signed up on this basis (18 and 
7 or 17 or 8), even though it would be more profitable to 
you, it would be, in fact, turning over the trucking busi- 
ness and the trucking industry in New York to the under- 
world or the mob? 

Mr. Avetizz1. There was a strong suspicion of that, a 
strong fear of that (p. 19304). 


Adelizzi testified that Johnny Dioguardi and Phil Weiss, notorious 
labor racketeer associates of Hoffa, were “in the hallways in the hotels, 
wherever we were meeting,” and that Weiss made an approach at a 
later time to a representative of one company suggesting that the terms 
of the contract could be alleviated if the insurance was given to some- 
body of Weiss’ choosing. 


Mr. Kennepy. At the time that Mr. Hoffa came in, did 
he also bring in some of the midwestern carriers? 

Mr. Avexizz1. I wouldn’t know that, but they were here, 
they were present. I understand that they were in the hall- 
ways in the hotel that Hoffa stayed at. There were negotia- 
tions going on all over the city, apparently, with everybody 
except the committees that were charged with the responsi- 
bility of negotiating (p. 19305). 


An affidavit from John Strong, now president of local 807, read 
into the record at this point, declared that information came to him 
that negotiations were then due in the Central States Conference, that 
Hoffa and the big midwestern carriers already had agreed to a 17- 
and-8 package, and that they were on hand in New York to see to it 
that the agreement in New York “conformed to this pattern.” 

“Following the 1954 negotiations, a strong effort was made to defeat 
Tom Hickey and me in our local union,” Strong declared (p. 19306). 

Adelizzi resumed his testimony by stating that in 1956 there were 
two different sets of negotiations. One was carried on by midwestern 
carriers who negotiated with the three Hudson County locals, local 
445 in Yonkers and local 816 in New York. Adelizzi’s group nego- 
tiated a contract with local 807 alone and then used this as a pattern 
for settlement with the other locals in the area. 


Mr. Kennepy. This was an effort in 1954, then, and then 
again in 1956 to destroy the effect of local 807 ? 
Mr. Avetizz1. I would think so. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. And so that determination had to be made at 
that juncture, and the basis of your determination to go along 
with 807, although it cost you money temporarily, was that 
you felt at that time that if you made this contract and took 
the bait that was being offered to you, the underworld or 
the mon would come in and take over the trucking in that 
area ? 


Mr. Avetizzt. That is correct (p. 19308). 
Carney D. Matheson, a Detroit attorney, is general counsel of the 


labor division of the Michigan Motor Carriers Employers Associa- 
tion and counsel and chairman of the National Automobile Trans- 
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orters Association. He has been negotiating motor carrier contracts 
or 25 years, a great deal of the time with Hoffa. 

In 1955 and again in 1958 he was hired by Anchor Motor Freight, 
Inc., and Nu-Car Carriers to represent them in negotiations with the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters. Each firm paid him $20,000 for 
the initial negotiations in 1955. 

Patrick J. O’Neill is assistant to the president of Anchor Motor 
Freight. His father, H. M. O’Neill, headsthecompany. An uncle, F. 
J. O’Neill, also figured in the testimony, although he holds no official 
position with the company. 

Matheson and Patrick O’Neill were summoned as witnesses before 
the committee. Matheson acknowledged that— 

(1) Hoffa and Owen Bert Brennan some years ago purchased 
from Oren DeMaas, then liquor commissioner of the State of 
Michigan, his interest in the Terminal Realty Co. in which Mathe- 
son also had an interest. 

(2) Hoffa had a $20,000 interest in the P.M.L. Co., formed to 
refinance a brewery operation. Matheson also had a substantial 
interest in P.M.L. but had no idea where Hoffa got the $20,000 in 
cash which he invested and then lost when the company failed. 

(3) Matheson’s brother Albert formed J & H Sales Co., which 
later became the National Equipment Co. The stock was first 
held by a front man, James Montanti, and then was transferred 
to the wives of Hoffa and Brennan in their maiden names. Mon- 
tanti’s office was next door to the office of Carney and Albert 
Matheson in the Penobscot Building in Detroit, and after the stock 
transfer Albert was secretary-treasurer of J & H. 

(4) The National Equipment Co. eventually was sold to the 
Convertible Equipment Leasing Corp. for $10,000 at a time when 
it had a value of minus $6,000. Carney Matheson had an interest 
in Convertible and its subsidiary, Baker Driveaway, which leased 
equipment from the parent company. 

The record before the committee also shows that Ralph Wilson was 
an investor in P.M.L. Wilson represented the Continental Insurance 
Co., the company that first obtained the health and welfare insurance 
from the Michigan Conference of Teamsters which later was turned 
over to Hoffa’s Chicago associate, Allen M. Dorfman. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you think it was proper, Mr. Matheson, 
to go into business, when you were head of a negotiating com- 
mittee, to be in a financial business with the union official who 
was conducting the negotiations on behalf of the union? 

Mr. Marneson. Mr. Kennedy, at that time no one thought 
very much about it. 

Mr. Hoffa wasn’t quite so prominent. He certainly was not 
the political figure he is today. I didn’t look at it from the 
standpoint of going into business with him at all in those en- 
terprises. I was not in business with him in the sense that 
you are using it (p. 19317). 


Matheson also testified that he did not impute any wrong to the 
fact that business was conducted by Hoffa and Brennan in their wives’ 
maiden names. 
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Senator Ervin. Can you tell me any motive which a mar- 
ried man would have for putting property or corporate stock 
in his wife’s maiden name other than that which springs 
from a desire for concealment ? 

Mr. Marueson. Well, it may be for personal reasons. 
There might be good reasons as well as bad for the conceal- 
ment, as you call it. But I don’t see how you could impute 
wrong, per se, because it is stock or business in his wife’s 
maiden name (p. 19319). 


This provoked a lengthy interrogation of Matheson about another 
situation of similar character which already had been fully aired 
before the committee. Hoffa had gone to the assistance of Commer- 
cial Carriers Corp., in Flint, Mich., to settle a labor dispute. This 
was immediately followed by the creation of Test Fleet Corp., set up 
first in the name of James Wrape, general counsel of Commercial 
Carriers, as a Tennessee corporation and then transferred into the 
maiden names of the wives of Hoffa and Brennan. Commercial Car- 
riers guaranteed a $50,000 loan for Test Fleet, provided the company 
with the services of its attorney, Wrape, and its accountant, Elliott 
Beidler, at no charge, and awarded the new corporation loose con- 
tracts for the hauling of Cadillacs which resulted in a profit of 
$125,000 over a 7-year period for Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan. 

Matheson testified that he handled the strike at Flint “and those 
two things were not related. There was no connection whatsoever.” 
Confronted with the time sequence, Matheson said he didn’t know that 
the formation of Test Fleet occurred almost immediately after the 
settlement of the dispute. Matheson was also reminded that he re- 
ceived a letter from Bert Beveridge which showed that Hoffa, some 
3 or 4 months after the formation of Test Fleet, was taking the side 
of the employer against the employees in connection with the rehiring 
of some of Commercial Carriers employees. 

Matheson maintained also that he did not see any conflict of interest 
in the case of a man who is collective bargaining agent for a union 
and also has business transactions with employers. 

Matheson denied that Hoffa had suggested to Anchor Freight that 
he be retained for the eastern conference negotiations in 1955. He 
admitted he discussed with Hoffa the progress being made, but he 
emphasized that Hoffa did not participate in any decisions as to 
contract terms. 


Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. O’Neill, you state that in the 1955 
negotiations you didn’t discuss the contract at all with Mr. 
Hoffa; is that right? 

Mr. O’Netu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You say that Mr. Hoffa never suggested 
that Mr. Matheson be brought into this matter ? 

Mr. O’Net. I never discussed it with Mr. Hoffa, Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he didn’t suggest Mr. Matheson to rep- 
resent you? 

Mr. O’Nenx. No, sir (p. 19326). 


Introduced at this point was an unsigned memorandum obtained 
from Anchor Motor Freight files which related that Hoffa had asked 
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for a meeting with Matheson, P. J. and F. J. O’Neill, and that the 
meeting lasted 3 hours on June 7, 1955. The memorandum also 
recited that— 


Mr. Hoffa had received copy of demands of eastern con- 
ference. Hoffa’s general reactions were— 

(1) Demands were ridiculously high. 

(2) Hoffa had a personal interest because he did not 
want the eastern conference to get out of line with na- 
tional conference. 

(3) Hoffa thinks eastern conference will be merged 
with national conference at next contract inasmuch as 
there are so few carriers in the East. 

(4) Hoffa thinks negotiations are going to be rugged. 
This is always true when multiple contracts are merged, 
plus much individualism in the eastern union circles. 

(5) Hoffa states that he is chairman of all automo- 
tive transportation conferences and no strikes can be 
authorized by the international union without his sanc- 
tion. He would not sanction an eastern conference 
strike, if employers were reasonable. 

(6) Unauthorized strikes could occur, but if this did 
happen he would be called into the picture. 

(7) Hoffa gave background of eastern union officials. 

(8) Suggested procedure was to move slow and by 
steps. Hoffa thought it Would be wise to use Carney 
in negotiations (p. 19327). 


O’Neill acknowledged that his uncle had prepared the memoran- 
dum and that the meeting had taken place, but he said the meetin 
was prompted by a strike in local 107 in Philadelphia and he di 
not recall “in any way discussing this eastern conference procedure 
with James Hoffa” (pp. 19827-19328). The memorandum, O’Neill 
said, was prepared with the idea of providing information to his com- 
pany’s one shipper, General Motors. Although he was at the meet- 
ing, O’Neill maintained he did not hear any discussion of the points 
mentioned in the memorandum. 

At this point another letter was introduced into the record from 
Anchor’s files which showed that, while there was discussion of the 
eastern conference demands at the June 7 meeting, Anchor never 
received the formal demands from the union until June 23. Also 
made a part of the record was a letter showing transmittal of a copy 
of the demands to Hoffa by the eastern conference on June 3, 4 days 
before the meeting. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever tell any of the union officials, 
Mr. O'Neill, that you had Mr. Hoffa in your back pocket ? 

Mr. O’Newu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Hoffa ever relate to you that that 
had been discussed with him ? 

Mr. O’Nenw. No, sir (p. 19332). 


One of the locals with which Anchor Motor Freight had a con- 
tract was local 445 in Yonkers, N.Y. The events preceding the sign- 
ing of the contract and those transpiring afterward were significant. 
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Anthony Topazio, a member of local 445, was before the commit- 
tee in 1957 in the investigation of the New York paper locals. At 
that time he took the fifth amendment with respect to his association 
with Johnny Dioguardi, Sam Zakman, and others. 

This time he was a cooperative witness and told of serving 10 
months on Riker’s Island in New York for conspiracy and attempted 
extortion growing out of his service as business agent for Dio’s 
local 649. When he emerged from prison, he became a member of 
local 445, controlled at that time by Lester Stickel and Philip Mas- 
siello, who ultimately were jailed for shaking down New York milk 
dealers for $64,000. 

Topazio testified that Theodore G. Daley led a rank-and-file move- 
ment against Stickel and Massiello and succeeded in wresting the 
leadership of local 445 from them. In 1955, he said, he was called 
to Abe Gordon’s apartment in the Hampshire House where he met 
Dio and John O’Rourke, who instructed him to go to Daley and 
James Hopkins and offer them jobs as business agents if they would 
cease their efforts to oust Stickel and Massiello. Nothing ever came 
of his efforts to discuss the proposition, Topazio said, 

After agitation began for formation of an independent union, 
Topazio stated, he contacted O’Rourke. This was after Daley and 
his forces had won control of local 445. Topazio quoted O’Rourke 
as saying “OK, go ahead. Anything to give them trouble,” and he 
declared that O'Rourke gave him $900 to help finance the inde- 
pendent local. This move for an independent local fizzled out. 

Topazio testified that he had been told by Hopkins in 1957 that 
Hoffa sought Hopkins’ vote as a convention delegate with a promise 
by him and O’Rourke that some members of local 269, which were 
infringing on local 445’s jurisdiction, would be transferred into local 
445 if Hopkins voted the right way. 

On February 24, 1958, Topazio said, he was ordered expelled from 
local 445 for fostering dual unionism and appealed to joint council 16, 
then headed by O’Rourke. O’Rourke ordered a new trial, but local 
445 appealed from his ruling. Finally, a week before Topazio’s 
appearance as a committee witness, he was adjudged guilty at the 
international level but was ordered reinstated inasmuch as he had been 
deprived of membership since February 24, 1958. 


The Cuatrman. But as I understand it, Vice President 

Sattar © actually helped finance this independent union, 
id he 

Mr. Torazio. That is right. 

The Coatrman. Was he expelled ? 

Mr. Torazi1o. No, sir. That is one of the reasons, Senator, 
that I believe that expulsion has been held up there, because 
now that I do become a member I do have the grounds in 
this constitution to bring the charges up against Mr. 
O’Rourke. 

The CuHatmrman. Are you going to bring them? 

Mr. Torazio. I certainly will (pp. 19338-19339). 


Daley, who is the secretary-treasurer of local 445, graphically de- 
scribed the tribulations of those who run counter to the wishes of 
Hoffa and his minions. Daley testified that since his group took 

53348—60—pt. 37 
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over control of the local in December 1955, he has had opposition 
from “just about every one” of the international officers from Hoffa 
down, including John O’Rourke, who, in addition to being an inter- 
national vice president, is also head of joint council 16, in the New 
York area. 

Daley declared that contracts he has negotiated for local 445 are 
considerably higher from all viewpoints than contracts in the Central 
States conference. 


Mr. Krennepy. * * * Do you feel that the contracts that 
were negotiated with the Anchor Motor Freight in 1958 by 
Mr. Hoffa are good contracts? 

Mr. Datey. No, I donot (p. 19340). 


Daley testified that there are 3,000 members in local 445, and that 
his group went to a meeting in Newburgh on November 14, 1955, 
intent on nominating a slate to oppose that headed by Stickel and 
Massiello. They were told by John Valentino, then a business agent, 
that no meeting would be held “because Stickel and Massiello were in 
jail and were not afforded opportunity to be nominated” (p. 19342). 

When the officers then serving stalked out of the hall, Daley said, 
his group remained and elected a rank-and-file committee to prepare 
for the nominations that had been rescheduled for December 12. 

The next night, Daley said, he drove a trailer carrying 30,000 
magn of paper out of Saugerties, N.Y., and stopped to eat at a 

iner in Kingston. Not long after he drove away from the diner, 
the drive wheels flew off the truck. It went over an embankment, 
“and I went over with it.” Daley was in the hospital for 2 weeks 
and on the incapacitated list for a year. State police investigating 
the accident found that the truck had been tampered with. 

On December 12, when Daley and his followers arrived at the union 
hall in Yonkers, they found the doors barred and a sign announcing 
that no meeting would be held. After conversation with policemen 
who were on hand and the owner of the building, Daley and his men 
removed the barriers and opened their meeting for the nominations. 
Stickel and his supporters arrived and “attempted to cause con- 
siderable trouble” but were told to leave by the police. 

The election was held the same night, but Stickel and his grou 
refused to recognize the new regime. A year of litigation followe 
bn the court ruled that Daley and his slate were the legally elected 
officers. 

While all this was going on, Daley testified, Stickel was carrying on 
negotiations with Anchor for a contract. It was submitted to the 
membership on February 10, 1956, and rejected by a vote of 154 to 60. 
On March 3, a strike vote was taken. The strike was approved, 107 to 
93, but despite this Stickle went ahead and signed a contract with 
Anchor on March 14, 1956, Daley declared. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that Mr. O’Neill went 
to the Eastern Conference of Teamsters and was told that it 
was proper for them to negotiate the contract with Stickel ? 
Did you understand that? 

Mr. Datzy. I knew it was Mr. O’Neill’s position, and he 
stated it to me personally (p. 19344). 
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Daley also testified that during this same period O’Rourke was 
making his bid for the presidency of joint council 16 and tried un- 
successfully to have Stickel and Massiello recognized as local 445’s 
delegates. 

Dale declared that Patrick J. O’Neill remarked to two men on the 
picket line “that his uncle had made the Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters and that he had Hoffa in his back pocket.” Daley reported this 
to Thomas Flynn in the union’s Washington office, “and his reaction 
was that P. J.’s old man ought to buy him a big yacht and bad girl 
and send him on an extended trip around the world.” He said he 
also told Hoffa about it, and Hoffa took O’Neill into his office and 
emerged — to say, “I will guarantee you he is straightened away” 

. 19346). 
eo February 1957, Daley went on, Chester Fitzpatrick became labor 
relations director for Anchor Motor Freight. He had been the 
business agent of Teamster Local 170 in Framingham, Mass. The 
Anchor contract had a provision for 1 cent a mile above basic rates 
from December 1 through April 30. This was winter mileage pay, 
based on the fact that the drivers’ time is slower during the winter 
months. 

Daley said Fitzpatrick filed a grievance based on a claim that this 
also covered breakdowns. However, the company paid this durin 
1957. The company also made other demands which Daley veaitted 
on the strength of the maintenance of standards clause which protects 
concessions won by the Teamsters in prior years. But a series of 
meetings between union and management followed in an effort to 
settle on conditions. When management representatives repudiated 
agreements made during negotiations on December 12, 1957, an im- 
mediate strike was called. The issue went to court, and there was an 
eventual ruling that the strike was illegal. The union has appealed. 

Daley said the drivers were fired after the court decision, and the 
company was refusing to rehire any of them without a statement on 
their application for reemployment that they had been discharged 
for an illegal strike. The company then sought to impose a “yellow 
dog” contract embodying the conditions they had failed to obtain 
through the negotiations, but the court struck this down by inserting 
in its order a provision barring reprisals against the drivers pending 
ee of the union appeal. 

aley asserted that when the 1958 truckaway negotiations first 
began, “all of the local unions talked about disaffiliating with the 
Eastern Conference” but found that this could not be done under the 
interpretation of the international constitution. When Anchor Motor 
Freight remained adamant in insisting upon adoption of its interpre- 
tation of the strike clause, the management prerogative clause and 
several other clauses, Hoffa announced he was going to enter the 
negotiations. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you lose all of the clauses in the con- 
tract that you were fighting for? I think Mr. Matheson 
stated or Mr. O’Neill stated this morning that they got vir- 
tually what they were trying to get. 

Mr. Datey. I will concur in that (p. 19351). 
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The locals, Daley said, applied for sanction to call a strike, but 
when the negotiations were moved to Washington he was told by Tom 
Flynn that sanction would not be granted. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he say that the little man doesn’t want 
a strike ? 
Mr. Datery. Yes, I believe that was part of the discussion. 
Mr. Kennepy. And the little man was Mr. Hoffa; is that 
right? 
fr, Datey. As we know him (p. 19353). 


When asked about his reaction to Topazio’s testimony that O’Rourke 
had contributed finances to the move for an independent union to take 
membership away from local 445, Daley labeled this as “a cardinal sin 
inthe labor movement. Thisisthe worst type” (p. 19354). 

“And I might add from what I heard here today Mr. Topazio 
wouldn’t be the only one bringing charges against Mr. O’Rourke,” 
Daley declared. 

Richard Grabowski, formerly union shop steward in Baltimore at 
Anchor Motor Freight and now business agent for local 557, which 
has 4,500 to 5,500 members engaged predominantly in over-the-road 
hauling, testified that his local’s contracts are quite a considerable 
amount better than the contracts in the Central States Conference. 

Grabowski said his union has the best car-hauling agreement in the 
country, and the five local unions associated with the contract carriers 
in the area “are the only car-haul people who receive premium pay 
for Saturday or Sunday work” (p. 19397). 

Grabowski explained that prior to the 1955 negotiations, because it 
took men driving in mountain areas longer to complete trips than men 
who drove in flat areas, the union had worked out an feet rate 
system designed to put both classes of drivers on an equal footing. 
As a result of the 1955 contract negotiations, in which his local was 
compelled to change to a mileage breakdown, presumably to achieve 
uniformity, Grabowski asserted, his local lost some benefits it had 
obtained in prior years. This led to conflict between Anchor and the 
union during the 3-year term of the 1955 agreement. 

After 4 months of negotiations in 1958, Grabowski testified, the 
company demanded that he take back to his members the proposed 
agreement the company said had been negotiated. He did, but the 
members rejected it and a strike vote was taken. 

Hoffa entered the negotiations at about this time, and eventually the 
contract was signed. Grabowski did not go back to his members until 
he had negotiated a rider which he testified was as big as the regular 
contract. The rider, along with retaining the maintenance-of-stand- 
ards clause, was, in his mind, “an agreement we could live with,” 
although he was apprehensive about the management-prerogative 
clause. Management, Grabowski said, had insisted that the clause 
remain in the contract or it was willing to take a strike. 


So, rather than to lead the membership into a strike, and 
thinking that I had practically the conditions I had in the 


previous 3 years, I requested that the membership accept 
it (p. 19399). 
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Grabowski estimated that changes made under the management pre- 
rogative clause would cost his members $2,000 a year. He cited one 
instance where a company established a relay 68 miles away from the 


‘ 


point of mag oa} ‘and they are hauling cars out of that point for half 
a cent less, use it is not longer a Baltimore, Md., terminal stop.” 
The new contract also cut 50 percent of the premium pay for weekend 
work, Grabowski estimated. All of these changes and others occurred 
by reason of the management prerogative clause. 

If the clause does not come out of the 1961 contract, Grabowski 
stated, he will “definitely request a strike vote” (p. 19400). 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Were you able to gain more through 
your own Cn a9 eg and the negotiations of your own local 
union officials than when Mr. Hoffa came in and attempted 
to negotiate and did negotiate on your behalf? 

Mr. Grasowskr. Yes. We had the best agreement in the 
country when we were negotiating on our own (p. 19400). 


Grabowski expressed the opinion that as far as contracts go “it looks 
like I will be standing still a while.” He also stated, “I don’t see why 
they coudn’t negotiate the Central States up to us, rather than freez- 
ing us to achieve uniformity” (p. 19401). 

rabowski also pointed out that his local’s over-the-road haulers 
receive 114 cents a mile more than drivers in the Central States. 


Mr. Kennepy. Has it happened frequently that these car- 
riers are using drivers from focal 299, Mr. Hoffa’s own local, 
who get paid this lesser rate, to come into Baltimore, rather 
than the drivers of your local to whom they would have to 
pay higher wages? 

r. GraBowskr. All the freight coming in from the Cen- 
tral States or the West, we only have about 10 percent of the 
drivers there. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is more profitable, certainly, for the com- 
panies to use these other drivers than your own drivers where 
they have to pay higher? 

Mr. Grasowsxt. That is obvious. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that has been another problem as far as 
your people are concerned ? 

Mr. Grapowsk1. Yes, sir (p. 19403). 


When Hoffa was interrogated by the committee, he stated that “out 
of the local unions voting for this contract,” 524 drivers accepted and 
328 drivers rejected it. He also disputed Grabowski’s testimony 
about the establishment of the relay and produced an aribitration 
award which held that this “was an operational change necessary in 
the conduct of the company’s business” and therefore permissible 
under the contract. The award also held that the terms of the local 
agreement offered by the company “maintained working conditions 
at the minimum standards provided in this agreement” (p. 19806). 
Hoffa also produced drivers’ logs and drivers’ pay sheets he had ob- 
tained from Anchor Motor Freight records which he said refuted 
Grabowski’s claims. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, are you going to take any action 
against Mr. John O’Rourke in connection with the testimony 
we had that he had fostered a dual unionism or second union ? 

Mr. Horra. I read the testimony of Daley. The testi- 
mony will be in due time analyzed, discussed with our execu- 
tive board, and if any proof is forthcoming, other than 
Topazio, we will take the matter up (pp. 19833-19834). 


Hoffa claimed that he did not remember having met the O’Neills 
and Matheson with reference to the Eastern Conference contracts 
demands on June 7, 1955, as indicated by the memorandum intro- 
duced into the record earlier. Neither did he remember stating that 
“it might be wise to use Carney” in the negotiations, referring to 
Matheson. Hoffa declared, however, that he recognized Matheson as 
a “very excellent labor relations man” who knows the business thor- 
oughly from inside out “and he is prolabor rather than promanage- 
ment” (p. 19802). 

When asked if he had received, directly or indirectly, any part of 
the $40,000 fee that Matheson collected, Hoffa answered, “Absolutely 
not, and you know it” (p. 19803). 

Admitting that he had been engaged in business ventures with 
Matheson, Hoffa said that the $20,000 investment in the P.M.L. Co. 
was accumulated cash “from whatever investments I had or salary or 
income,” but he said he had no record concerning it. 


Senator Kennepy. Did any of this come out of the win- 
nings that Mr, Brennan made at the racetrack ? 

Mr. Horra, Very easily it could have. 

Senator Kennepy. Could I ask you if Mr. Brennan is still 
winning at the track? 

Mr. Seda I believe he is. I hope he has luck this year. 

Senator Kennepy. How much have you turned over to 
him to gamble? 
" Mr. Horra, So far, not too much. You have kept me 
usy. 

Senator Kennepy. How much has he won for you? 

Mr. Horra. At this moment, I haven’t been in the question 
of trying to make any money on horseracing this year, yet. 
I have been too busy (p. 19803). 


Thomas L. Fagan, president of the 10,000-member Teamster Local 
249 in Pittsburgh, was another witness who testified that rates in his 
area were appreciably higher than the rates in the Central States Con- 


eee Fagan submitted comparative figures. He first explained 
that— 


between cities we have a fixed rate of pay and that is based 
on a 20-mile-an-hour formula. What we have done here is 
reduce that 20-mile-an-hour formula directly to a trip rate so 
that it would give you a fair and honest comparison of the 


oo) between the Central States and local union 249 (p. 
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Fagan submitted the following comparative table: 


Freight agreements 


Central Local 249 
States 
Feb. 1, 1959 


June 1, 1989 


Single axle 

Tandem axle (4 axles) 

Tandem axle (5 axles) 

Double bottoms 

Paid Dees bi len ddd nldednncehsdeslsnieebseh LO. «i ilies thee 


Health and welfare (per month) 
Pension (per week) 


Central Local 249, 
States, June 1, 1960 
Feb. 1, 1960 


Single axle. 

Tandem axle (4 axles 
Tandem axle (5 axles 
Double bottoms 
Pension (per week) 


16 paid holidays at 8 hours. 
27 paid holidays at 10 hours. 


(p. 19405.) 
Fagan also testified that a study of meatpacking contracts, with 
the Big Four of Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson included, shows 
that local 249 has the highest rate and conditions of any local through- 
out the country. The same holds true for the grocery chain contracts, 
Fagan said, offering to submit statistical proof to the committee. 
agan also was asked about a situation concerning the Eazor Ex- 
press Co. in Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Facan. I could summarize it for you as briefly as I 
possibly can. 

Kazor Express purchased the operating rights from Carl 
Helm, owner of Associated Freight Forwarding, operating 
between Pittsburgh and Chicago, and L. & H., operating be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New York. At the time of the pur- 
chase it was the understanding, as far as Kazor Express was 
concerned, that they would have the right to be able to domi- 
cile their men at Napoleon and Harrisburg, the central 
points rather than their actual points of domicile in the 249 
area. 

There was a meeting called at which time the men agreed 
to an arrangement whereby an additional hour was paid and 
the lodging was paid at the domiciles both at Harrisburg and 
Napoleon. 

hen after that was in effect for some time, the men dis- 
agreed with this arrangement. As a result, it was taken up 
through the grievance machinery. 
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At the time that it was to go to the third step, which is 
three members from management and three from the union, 
to make a decision under local union’s 249 contract, at that 
time all parties concerned were ordered into Chicago, and 
Hoffa made the decision at that particular time that, as far 
as the domicile would be concerned, it would be in Napoleon, 
Ohio, and that the men would lose the 1 hour additional that 
was negotiated and agreed to by the men and the company, 
and also their right to receive lodging at that point because 
then their domicile point would actually become Napoleon, 
Ohio (p. 19407). 


Hoffa promptly challenged the Fagan figures when he was interro- 
gated later. This is his testimony : 


Mr. Horra. There is one other statement. 

There was a statement placed in the record by Tom Fagan 
of Pittsburgh local 249. Fagan came in here and made a 
statement, and there was great to-do about it, that his wage 
scale superseded wage scales of what I have been able to gain 
in the Central Conference. I say to you, sir, that this book, 
and the book here, which are matters I would like to leave 
with the committee to study, is for the first time in the history 
of any area uniformity of wages, whether it be Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Michigan, or any of the Middle Western States or 
Minneapolis or Dakotas. 

I say also that there are specific exceptions, recognizing 
the fact that certain localities have been organized for a 
longer period of time than other areas, such as Pittsburgh, 
mainly the city of Detroit, and I am president of that local 
union. 

I would like to say to you, sir, that local 299’s rate is $2.79 
per hour as against $2.57 or $2.52, or 27 cents per hour higher 
that Pittsburgh. 

I would like also to say that the checker and tow motor op- 
erator is 16144 cents higher per hour in Detroit than Pitts- 
burgh. I would like to say the dockman’s scale is 25 cents 
higher than Pittsburgh. 

would like to furthermore say that we receive in 299 
time and a half after rate, time and a half over 40, with all 
hours over 9 that are not guaranteed, and furthermore, when 
the employees punch in Monday morning, 90 percent of the 
employees are guaranteed a week’s work of 40 hours, 4 weeks’ 
vacation with pay, pensions at $160 a month, after 20 years of 
service, age 60, as compared to $100 a month, 30 years’ service, 
65 years of age, in Pittsburgh. 

I might say also we have had our health and pension plan 
longer than Pittsburgh. I am well aware of the next question 
of Mr. Kennedy, that they are now talking about road 
operations. 

I say on road operations as Carney Matheson said. You 
cannot speak in generalities of a road operation. You must 
take specific runs. If you want to talk about the question of 
turnaround runs, multiple runs, combination runs, leg runs, 
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double bottom operations, I will take specific runs, run by 
run, and take our Detroit rate for this contract, and we will 
compare not the minimum in this contract, but the guaranteed 
runs of local union 299 in metropolitan area, comparing those 
to Pittsburgh, they are superior, because under our contract 
guarantees are for miles driven only plus extra hours of pay 
compensated by an hourly rate. 

Under the Pittsburgh rate they have a flat rate all inclusive 
for all time spent (p. 19833), 


When the committee turned its attention to contracts in Hoffa’s 
own Central States Conference, it again encountered evidence of 
Hoffa’s solicitude for Matheson and Anchor Motor Freight. This 
time it involved a situation existing in 1948. 

William Dearwester, a truckdriver for Complete Auto Transit Co., 
of Flint, Mich., testified that there was a strike against Anchor Motor 
Freight and Complete Auto Transit called by local 100 at Cincinnati. 
The record shows that Matheson had a financial interest in Complete 
Auto Transit. 

According to Dearwester, Matheson threatened a $3 million suit 
against the striking union. The late Edward Murphy, then an 
international vice president and president of the Ohio Conference of 
Teamsters, was summoned to Detroit “to help our representatives who 
had flown to Detroit to negotiate.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Was the result of all this that you had to 
concede your points to management and to Mr. Matheson ? 

Mr. Dearwester. That is right. We settled for just what 
Hoffa settled for in Detroit. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell what Mr. Murphy stated 
when he got back from Detroit? 

Mr. Dearwester. He came back to Cincinnati and we had 
a meeting there of, I believe, both Anchor and Complete 
drivers. He got up before us and made a statement. I will 
try to remember it word for word as near as possible. He 
stated: “I have been a member of this organization for 35 
years, most of the time as an official. I have seen some pretty 
rotten things pulled both by management and labor. But,” 
he said, “this man Hoffa, and I don’t know where he gets his 
authority, just pulled the rottenest deal on you fellows that I 
have ever seen an official pull on members of his own union. 

“Tf it is the last thing I ever do, I am going to find out— 
I am leaving here by plane, going to Indianapolis, and I am 
going to find out where he is getting his authority. If it is 
the last thing I ever do, I am going to try to take the wind out 
of that man’s sails.” 

Shortly after that he left the meeting. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Murphy died shortly afterward? 

Mr. Dearwester. I would say a little over a year or around 
a year after that, yes, and Mr. Hoffa seemed to skyrocket 
then. 

Mr. Kennepy. And Mr. Hoffa’s power increased there- 
after ? 

Mr. Dearwester. That is right. 
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Mr. Kennepy. But that was the first inroad into Ohio? 
Mr. Dearwester. To my knowledge; yes, sir (pp. 19484- 
19485). 


Additional evidence of highhanded pressure tactics employed by 
Hoffa and his hirelings against Teamster officials who uphold the 
principle of autonomy for local unions in contractual negotiations 
was received through the testimony of James T. Luken. 

Luken is the president of the 2,300-member local 98 of Cincinnati 
milk drivers. He was elected as trustee and executive board member 
of the 18,000-member joint council 26 in Cincinnati in 1954 and became 
president of the joint council a year later. 

Luken testified that in 1954 William Presser, president of the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters, sent his brother-in-law, Harvey Friedman, 
into Cincinnati to be the secretary-treasurer and business manager of 
the now defunct Teamsters Local 122, a jukebox union, although he 
had never been a member of the organization. Luken said the term 
“anion” was a misnomer because the organization actually was an 
adjunct of the operators association and sustained by it on the basis 
of the monthly levy per machine with which the committee is now 
so familiar. 

On the point of Friedman’s qualification to be an officer, Luken 
said it has always been a requirement that there shall be 2 years of 
membership before a person can become an officer. Luken said he 
attacked the right of Friedman to be seated in the joint council, but 
George Starling, then the president, ruled his complaint out of order. 
Starling was a supporter of Hoffa and Presser. 


Mr. Kennepy. What happened to Mr. Friedman? Did 
he remain a union official ? 

Mr. Luxen. He eventually left town. 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did he go? 

Mr. Luxen. The Ohio State Penitentiary (p. 19358). 


The extensive criminal dossier on Friedman, put into the record, 
disclosed arrests for transportation of illegal liquor, forgery, black- 
mail, obtaining signatures by false pretenses, and a prison term of 
31% years in the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg for interstate trans- 
portation of stolen automobiles just prior to the time Presser sent 
him into Cincinnati. In that city his conviction and sentence of 1 
to 6 years was based on false affidavits and obtaining property by false 
pretenses. 

Because of reports that Friedman and Presser were Hoffa emis- 
saries, Luken said he asked Hoffa pointblank, when the Central States 
Conference was formed, if these people were representing Hoffa. 

“He told me that if I wanted to get along in the Teamsters in Ohio 
I should take my orders from Mr. Presser, that Mr. Presser was his 
man, and that was the way it was, and that is the way it was going 
to be,” Luken asserted (p. 19358). 

The very next day, akin said, Presser threatened to come into 


Cincinnati and “break up my local.” Fearing that trusteeship might 
be arbitrarily imposed, Luken and his followers took immediate steps 
to secure from the local’s members the authorization to take whatever 
action legal counsel advised to insure that the local would maintain 
control over its own finances and its own affairs. 
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The Cuarmman. In other words, you felt it necessary and 
imperative that you take these precautionary measures and be 
alert to the situation at all times in order to stay in existence ? 

Mr. Luxen. I have spent probably two-thirds of my time 
in the last years Renn my rear against union officials 
rather than fighting employers, which I am paid to do 
(p. 19359). 


Luken also testified that any Teamster official who is in power at 
the local level with just a bare majority instead of being actively 
supported by “90 percent of your membership” runs a serious risk of 
a crackdown from the State or international forces alined with Hoffa’s 
administration. He classes Presser as “not popular” in Cincinnati 
but said he was not conversant with other areas of the State “because 
the plague has been put on me and people don’t talk to me” (p. 19361). 
He offered the opinion that Presser would remain boss of the Ohio 
conference “so long as Mr. Hoffa kept him there.” Luken stated 
that Presser had been preceded by Henry Carr of Toledo who, “like 
me, did not get along with Mr. Hoffa. Somehow or other his resigna- 
tion was arranged and at the next meeting Mr. Presser was elected 
unanimously” (p. 19364). 

Luken also testified that Presser, after seeing that his threat to 
break up Luken’s local was not going to work, offered him the presi- 
dency of Joint Council 26. This was when he was only an executive 
board member. 


Mr. Kennepy. What did you say to that? 

Mr. Luxen. I pointed out to him that they already had a 
president of the joint council. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say ? 

Mr. Luxen. He said, “Resignations could be arranged.” 

Mr. Kennepy. You refused to go along with that? 

Mr. Luxen. I later became president of the joint council, 
— his active opposition rather than his support (p. 
19371). 


Luken declared that back in 1954, when he was only an executive 
board member, the joint council received a request for help in paying 
the expenses incurred by reason of the appearance of Presser and his 
chief lieutenant, Nunzio Louis (Babe) Triscaro, as witnesses before a 
House investigating committee in Cleveland headed by Representa- 
tive George H. Bender, later a U.S. Senator. 

The then council president, Starling, read a letter to the board of 
November 22, 1954, Luken said, and a question was raised as to the 
need for what Luken recalled was $40,000, in view of the fact that the 
legal fees had been taken care of already. Luken quoted Starling as 
stating, “Other money was spent to pull certain strings to see that 
these charges were dro ped,” and said he wrote the statement down 

ause he was “shocked > by it. His original notation of the remark 


oat council files failed to yield the letter Starling is known to have 
ad in his possession. Luken emphasized that he wanted to make it 
clear that he was not stating that Bender or Congressman Clare Hoff- 
man, of Michigan, who also was a member of the investigating group, 
received any money. 


was placed in the committee record, was testimony that a search of 
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Committee counsel pointed out that minutes introduced as evidence 
before the committee a year earlier showed that— 


Mr. Presser announced at that time there wouldn’t be any- 
thing further done in connection with this matter, with his 
case, that the whole thing was going to be dropped. That 
is what he announced publicly to his membership, that the 
charges against him were going to be dropped at 19376). 


The next Hoffa emissary sent into Cincinnati after Friedman went 
to jail, Luken testified, was Ralph Vanni, who tried to foment trouble 
for Luken among the employers with whom Luken had contracts by 
telling them he could obtain better contract terms than they were 
getting from Luken’s union. But Vanni was pulled out of Cincin- 
nati, Luken said, because he had not accomplished his purpose and 
because he was involved in a lot of bad publicity. 

The next move, Luken went on, was a drive to oust the anti-Hoffa 
faction from control of local 100, the biggest affiliate in the joint 
council, in the 1958 election of officers. This too failed, but only 
after balloting took place on three different occasions, followed by 
two court hearings. 

Luken described some of the types of harassment to which he and 
other anti-Hoffa men in Cincinnati were subjected. At one time an 
undertaker was sent to his home to pick up his body, and flowers were 
sent to his “funeral.” ‘Telephone calls by the score were made telling 
him to get out of town, and his wife received calls telling her he was 
running around with other women. An official who was victorious 
in the local 100 election was charged with rape by a woman who later 
admitted she had received $195 and had been promised an additional 
$1,000 if he was indicted. Luken said the woman admitted she had 
been paid by Robert Morris, whom she quoted as saying he received 
it from “the Great White Father in Washington” (p. 19383). 

Morris also implied that Luken and his followers were responsible 
for the bombing of Morris’ car, but Luken testified that the police told 
him Morris had called the insurance company before the bombing to 
aoe out if he could collect the insurance in the event a bombing took 

ace. 

Luken declared that contracts in the Ohio Conference have, as a 

eneral proposition, been higher than the contracts of the rest of the 
entral States Conference and are still superior— 


but during the last 6 years this superiority has been hacked 
away. For example, during the period 1955-58, the general 
rate increase was 25 cents, but the Ohio people got 15. From 
1958 to 1961, the contract rate is 10, 7, and 6, and the Ohio 
people get 7, 6, and zero. So they are progressing, under- 
stand, sir, but they are progressing at a less rapid rate than 
previously. The differential is being wiped out on the guar- 
anteed runs, and the guaranteed runs are the guts of the 
agreement, sir (p. 19384). 


Asserting that bad grievance procedure automatically makes a good 
contract a bad one, Luken testified that his union refused an area 
contract with Beatrice Foods Co. which “provided us nothing.” 
Luken omy summoned by telegram to a meeting in Chicago, but he did 
not attend. 
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Later, Luken said, his local received a letter and a contract with 
notification that it was now binding on the local. “We went over it, 
and in 15 pages and 34 articles we found that there were all sorts of 
things that we had enjoyed over a period of years” which were absent 
from the document. The contract was for a 6-year period and “any 
time there was a grievance the company could simply tell us to go 
jump in the lake, they are going to take it to Chicago and settle it 
with Jimmy” (p. 19385), 


The Cuarrman. In other words, your local stood firm on 
what you had and refused to take what the company insisted 
that you take and what the Hoffa higher-ups insisted that 
you take ? 

Mr. Luxen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And youstill have what you had ? 

Mr. Luxen. Yes, sir (p. 19386). 


Luken’s local also has contracts with two margarine plants in Cin- 
cinnati. The average rate at one is $2.47 and the rate at the other, 
where at the time of Luken’s appearance before the committee, the 
contract was about to expire, was $2.38. But, according to the testi- 
mony, there was a third margarine plant owned by Shedd-Bartush 
Foods, which also has operations in a number of other cities. Its 
employees were not organized. In 1955 a contract was negotiated with 
Shedd-Bartush management covering all of its plants by local 337 of 
the Teamsters in Detroit. The rate was 70 cents an hour less than the 
prevailing Cincinnati rate. Local 100 at the time was controlled by 
pro-Hoffa forces, and the contract was sent there with orders to or- 
ganize the employees of Shedd-Bartush. 

Starling, who was defeated in the race for president of local 100 
on December 3, 1958, signed another agreement 12 days later with the 
Cincinnati plant which was basically the old agreement but provided 
an increase of 5 cents an hour, still far below the prevailing rate. 

Luken contended before the committee that Hoffa cannot negotiate 
on an area basis unless a local vests that authority in him, because 
the Taft-Hartley law provides that the local is the certified bargain- 
ing representative. Luken charged that local 100 has lost grievances 
“on political grounds, rather than on the merits of the case” and he 
declared that Presser “once told me that if they could get on the 
i 10800} politically they would win the cases they are now losing” 

p. 19393). 

Local 100, Luken said, also sent a telegram to the Ohio Conference 
on a recent occasion when negotiations were going on with dump- 
truck operators in Cincinnati, in which the local stated it wanted to 
negotiate its own agreements. The Ohio Conference went ahead and 
signed contracts with three firms doing business in the Cincinnati 
area, 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think this is another effort to under- 
mine your operations, of you and your people? 

Mr. Luxen. I think when the local union said they didn’t 
want to be a party to it, and yet they go ahead and do it 
anyway, and what comes out isn’t so good, I can’t see that it 
has been done to make friends and influence people. 

_ Mr. Kennepy. And the ones to suffer in all of this, which 
is the important thing, in all of these operations that you 
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have described today, are the employees, the members of the 
Teamsters Union. 

Mr. Loxen. Let me say it is my opinion that part of this 
operation is to cause trouble within the local union and then 
be the great savior to solve the problem. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then during the course of this, those who 
suffer are the members of the Teamsters Union ? 

Mr. Luxen. At least temporarily ; yes, sir (p. 19395). 


The committee inquired at length into the contractual relations 
existing between Hoffa’s Central States Conference and a major op- 
erator, Riss & Co., of North Kansas City, Mo. Interrogated were 
Richard R. Riss, company president; William C. Dannevik, Jr., a 
Missouri attorney, formerly employed by the Riss concern from 1947 
to 1958; and Leo C. Nulty, a committee investigator, who examined 
the books and records of the companies owned by Riss. 

From their testimony emerged these salient facts: 

(1) Riss also is the owner of the Transport Manufacturing & 
Equipment Co. Transport owns all of the mechanical equip- 
ment and rolling stock which Riss & Co. operates under a lease 
agreement with Transport. 

(2) Riss owns a fishing lodge at Sioux Lookout, Ontario, ac- 
quired for the purpose of entertaining customers and friends. 
Riss admitted that he and Hoffa flew there in 1954. Annually 
since then the lodge has been available to Hoffa and his cronies 
for 1 week in the summertime. 

(3) Late in 1954, as part of a decision to convert from an 
owner-operator to company operating system, Riss purchased a 
large number of trucks from General Motors for use on a far- 
flung network of routes extending into more than 20 States. 

(4) Almost concurrently, Riss proposed to Hoffa that his 
company’s over-the-road drivers be permitted to make pickups 
and deliveries and bypass the requirement that city drivers per- 
form this function. Riss and Hoffa went to Florida, where 
Dave Beck, then international peventent, agreed that this could 
be done, provided approval was secured from the local unions 
involved. The local unions refused to go along. Riss admit- 
ted he had made a “silly remark” to Hoffa at the time that “I 
will bet you $10,000 to $5,000 you can’t sell this to the mem- 
bership” and said that Hoffa laughed and replied, “I don’t 
accept bribes. If I can do it for you, I will” (p. 19530), 

(5) Riss & Co. was a signatory to the 6-year master contract 
for the Central States Conference, effective as of February 1, 
1955. 

(6) After General Motors had delivered the trucks ordered by 
Riss, a long period of mechanical difficulties was experienced, ex- 
tending through 1955 and into 1956. 

(7) Because of mounting operating losses, Riss converted to 
piggyback operation in 1956. This is the system whereby a trailer 
is shunted aboard a railroad flatcar and travels to a destination 
point by rail instead of going over the highways, Riss said his 
eastern operations were 100 percent piggyback. 
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(8) Despite the fact that the Central States over-the-road 
freight agreement provides that “no new riders or supplements to 
this agreement shall be negotiated by any of the parties hereto,” 
Riss was able to obtain from and through Hoffa an arrangement 
that he would pay 114 cents a mile in lieu of fringe benefits 
such as breakdown time, layover time, and so forth. Teamster 
Union members were never given an opportunity to ratify or 
reject the contract modification, and it never was reduced to 
writing. It was effective as of October 1, 1956. Riss admitted 
that he had argued for the change on the basis of his claim that 
his drivers were submitting false and excessive breakdown claims. 

(9) While Riss was making this claim to Hoffa as an induce- 
ment to the union to modify the contract, he was asserting to 
General Motors at the same time that the breakdowns were the 
result of mechanical defects. Although he testified that most of 
the trucks had been put in proper shape by General Motors by 
the end of 1955, he was pressing General Motors for a financial 
adjustment. On October 14, 1956, 2 weeks after his union con- 
tract change went into effect, he wrote a letter to General Motors 
in which he made the statement that “you are perfectly right in 
stating that these trucks are only worth $3,500.’ 

(10) On January 17, 1957, General Motors paid Riss $1,500,000 
as settlement of his claim that the equipment had not been built 
to specifications. 

(11) Riss decided to return to the owner-operated system of 
operations early in 1958. The books and records show that the 
trucks had depreciated down to a value of $1,628.84 per unit by 
this time. 

(12) The Central States master contract contained a provision 
prohibiting the use of any leasing device through a third party to 
evade the contract, and also a provision that “the employer shall 
not require as a condition of continued employment that an em- 
ployee purchase truck, tractor, or tractor and trailer or other 
vehicle equipment.” 

(18) When Riss reverted to owner-operator arrangements in 
1958 the company’s drivers were faced with the problem of 
executing a lease-with-option-to-purchase agreement with Riss’ 
wholly-owned Transport Manufacturing & Equipment Co. Riss 
claimed the drivers wanted the deal. Dannevik testified that it 
was his understanding that there would be no vehicles used other 
than those operating under this leasing arrangement. There- 
fore, in order to continue in their employment and to kee 
seniority, the drivers had no alternative but to enter into aaah 
an agreement. 

(14) This leasing arrangement called for a $1,000 downpay- 
ment and 5 cents a mile for 275,000 miles (plus an additional 1 
cent in escrow to cover major repairs), after which the driver 
could exercise his option and acquire title to the truck upon pay- 
ment of an additional $100. 

(15) This arrangement, when and if carried to the point 
where the option was exercised, put the total cost to the driver 
at $14,850. It would take more than 3 years at 80,000 miles a year 
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to liquidate the 275,000-mile requirement, at which time the trucks 
would then be 7 years old. 

(16) Under the arrangement, according to the books, there 
were 243 leases, of which 132 no longer were in operation. Of the 
132, 49 were assigned to other drivers and 83 were canceled. 

(17) The amount retained by the company as a result of the 
cancellations was $228,703.76. 

(18) All of the Riss over-the-road drivers were transferred into 
Hoffa’s local 299 in Detroit, despite the fact that they were domi- 
ciled in many cities. Thus any grievances had to be processed 
through local 299. Riss said he transferred the drivers when he 
agreed to partial abandonment of the piggyback system and re- 
sumed highway operation. Dannevik and other witneses who 
followed him fixed the time of transfer as occurring after the shift 
to owner-operator operations and the inauguration of the leasing 
arrangement in 1958. 

Testimony as to how the Riss picture was viewed from the stand- 
point of the drivers was elicited from Roy Branum and Ardith An- 
derson. Branum, at the time of his testimony on sick leave for the 
previous 514 months, worked for Riss on and off for about 15 years. 
Anderson went to work for Southwest Freight Lines in March 1959 
after 4 years with Riss. He had been domiciled at various times in 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, and St. Louis, and in each instance he 
transferred his union membership to the local at the place where he 
was actually living. 

When asked if the membership had ever approved the Riss-Hoffa 
deal for the 114 cents in lieu of fringe benefits, Anderson replied, 
“No. No one ever asked us if we approved of it or not. It was just 
done” (p. 19554). Furthermore, the membership did not like it. 

Anderson said the tractor he purchased in 1958 under the lease 
arrangement had a rebuilt motor and recapped tires, and the only 
choice he had was to “purchase it or figure on finding another job” 
(p. 19555). He went ahead with it to protect his seniority, and “as 
it turned out I didn’t have any seniority anyway.” Branum too said 
that holding his seniority was the reason he leased his truck, and he 
added, “Some guys with 20 years with the company are not with the 
company any more, that didn’t purchase a tractor” (p. 19556). 

Branum said the only help that came from the union was inter- 
vention to reduce the mileage figure from 300,000 miles to 275,000 for 
the purchase arrangement. 

Anderson testified that he had about $400 in the repairs escrow 
account in January 1959, and went to get it to buy four tires. The 
company refused the request but offered to lend him money for the 
tires, deducting the payments from his weekly checks. The records 
showed that at this time Anderson had an equity, including the $1,000 
downpayment and $441.30 in the escrow account, totaling $5,912.45 
when he was forced to surrender his contract because he could not run 
without new tires. He said an effort was made to contact union 
officials in Detroit, where his membership had been transferred, “and 
we couldn’t get anybody to talk to us even after we paid for our 
telephone call” (p. 19557). 

Anderson retained a lawyer who succeeded in getting the company 
to return the downpayment, but Anderson had only $500 left after 
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paying the lawyer. He testified that when he first leased his truck 
it already had 264,000 miles on it. 

Branum testified that his truck had recapped tires, and “two of them 
blew out on the first trip.” When he took sick, Branum said, the truck 
was driven to the company yard, and the company was notified it was 
there. Next he got a notice that “they had foreclosed on me.” His 
equity at the time was $4,303.35, including his $1,000 downpayment, 
and he had $80.36 in the escrow account. Unlike Anderson, Branum 
declared that he had not recovered his downpayment. 


The Cuarman. Do you still have hopes? 

Mr. Branum. Well, I am kind of on the fence. I don’t 
know what they will do from being off sick. They told me 
when I would come back, by telephone call, that I would be 
taken care of. What that may mean I do not know yet 
(p. 19560). 


Anderson also testified that the company did not pay the one-half 
cent premium for hauling explosives, nor did it issue separate checks, 
one for wages and one for rental of equipment, as required by the con- 
tract with the Central States Conference. 

Branum told the committee that the company, after beginning the 
owner-operator way of doing business in 1958, also introduced the 
procedure of putting two drivers on a truck. The second driver’s 
pay came out of the owner-operator rate. Branum said that this 
system was unprofitable, and company representatives suggested that 
he make the second driver kickback to him. Branum added that he 
made his driver kick back 2 cents a mile, so that the driver, instead 
of getting 6 cents a mile, was actually getting only 4 cents. When 
he asked why he could not hire his own driver, Branum said, the com- 
pany representative told him it would not be legal under the contract. 


This way I am the goat. I had to cheat on the man and his 
records looked that it was operated by union (p. 19563). 


Both Branum and Anderson testified that the company did not 
adhere to the terms of the contract which called for the payment of 
half a cent per mile for each 1,000 pounds over 23,000. Anderson also 
charged that the company tried to make deliveries direct to the con- 
signee where they could get away with it. 

Branum described his efforts to process a grievance through Hoffa’s 
local 299 and like Anderson, he could not get the union in Detroit to 
answer telephone calls. 


_Senator Ervin. You found when you attempted to get jus- 
tice in the proposed grievance procedure that the justice was 
not only blind, but was also deaf? 

Mr. Branum. Right, sir (p. 19565). 

When Hoffa was interrogated with respect to the Riss situation, 
he acknowledged that he had gone fishing with Riss in 1954 for “3 or 
4 days” at the Riss lodge in Ontario and had been a guest there on 
other occasions. Hoffa said he did not know but “it could be” that 
the 114-cent formula in lieu of fringe benefits was only a verbal agree- 
ment. ‘There was no record that the Central States Drivers Council 
ever engaged in any discussion of the proposal. 

52348—60—pt. 3-8 
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Hoffa testified that Riss operated all during the war in ammunition 
hauling and became one of the largest carriers in the United States, 
After the war Riss decided to go into a two-man sleeper cab operation, 
and, Hoffa said, “I discussed with him the question of not going into 
the operation, that he would go broke. Being a rather firm-minded 
individual, he told me to mind my own business, and bought 500 trucks 
from General Motors” (p. 19793). 

Hoffa declared that when Riss went to the piggyback method, his 
drivers appealed to him to work out some arrangement to get Riss 
back to an over-the-highway operation. Riss would consent only if 
he had an owner-operator system. He acknowledged that many 
drivers opposed the idea and that the price charged for the truck 
under the leasing arrangement probably was high, but he contended 
“this was the best arrangement” that could be made. The Riss 
drivers were transferred into local 299, Hoffa said, so that the men 
could “run the circuit” and be able to pile up enough mileage to make 
the deal profitable. He insisted “it is a better deal for the drivers if 
they can survive the first year” (p. 19801). Basically, Hoffa said, he 
is opposed to owner-driver operations and would like to see company- 
owned equipment but declared that he would want to see the system 
regulated rather than prohibited. 

Conditions similar in many respects to those found in the Riss case 
were uncovered in the committee’s investigation of the contractual 
relations between the Central States Conference and another major 
carrier, Trans-American Freight Lines, Inc., of Detroit. Interroga- 
tion of Robert B. Gotfredson, president, and R. I. Dennis, vice presi- 
dent, developed these principal facts: 

(1) Trans-American in 1955 participated in the Central States 
contract negotiations in Chicago but reached a separate under- 
standing which (a) permitted the company to pay 1% cents a 
mile in lieu of fringe benefits, and (0) established a grievance 
procedure that was a departure from the procedure defined in the 
master contract. 

(2) The regular grievance procedure called for processing at 
the local level, then referral to the State committee if disputes 
were not resolved at the local level, and then on to the area com- 
mittee in Chicago. Trans-American’s separate understanding 
bypassed the State committee and went directly to Chicago. 

(3) In actual practice, grievances were forwarded to either 
Frank Fitzsimmons or Rolland McMaster, representatives of 
Hoffa’s local 299 in Detroit. Locals elsewhere than Detroit merely 
acted as conduits to channel the grievances to local 299. There was 
nothing in writing to support this procedure and nothing of 
record to show that local unions ever authorized Fitzsimmons or 
McMaster to act in their behalf. 

(4) The rank-and-file members of the various locals in cities 
where Trans-American operated never ratified this separate griev- 
ance procedure. 

(5) In connection with the 114 cents in lieu of fringe benefits, 
ratification by a majority of the locals was necessary. The ar- 
rangement was effective as of February 1, 1955, but a majority 
voted it down. On February 13, 1955, representatives of the locals 
were summoned to Detroit by Hoffa and addressed by him and 
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Gotfredson, and an agreement was reached to try it out for 12 
weeks, after which time another meeting would be called. The 
second meeting was never held. Gotfredson testified that he was 
aware that “a minority” of drivers opposed the arrangement 
but “we didn’t expect to keep 100 percent of 1,000 drivers happy” 

. 19414). 

(6) On July 26, 1955, Dennis sent a letter to all dry freight 
terminal managers reciting that the day before there had been 
a meeting with representatives of the Central States Drivers 
Council at which Hoffa allowed the company to read letters com- 
plaining about the 114-cent deal. The Dennis letter said these had 
come from union members in Dayton, Louisville, and Columbus. 
Dennis said he couldn’t “remember back 4 years” when asked if 
it was customary for Hoffa to show to the company letters he 
received from Teamster members. 

(7) In 1958 there were indications of dissatisfaction when the 
contract was reopened for wage negotiation. Gotfredson testi- 
fied the percentage was insignificant and said he attended meet- 
ings in St. Louis and Detroit where employees voted unanimously 
to continue the 114-cent arrangement. Dennis testified the Chi- 
cago terminal manager reported a 47 to 0 vote in favor of the 
11% cents there, and that there were two votes held in Cincinnati, 
the first on March 23, and the second on June 1, 1958. He said 
many drivers were stranded in a storm in March and requested 
the second meeting when the vote turned out to be unfavorable, 
but his file showed only one letter and a telegraphed proxy which 
had been voted anyhow. The vote at the anual meeting, Dennis 
said, was 18 to 13 in favor. 

(8) The company has been putting on new Mack trucks, and to 
get one the driver has to sign an agreement to accept the 114-cent 
arrangement, Drivers are also being required to give up the 
good runs and are becoming what is known in the industry as 
“wildcatters,” a condition that Hoffa pledged at the 1955 meeting 
would never happen. 

(9) Owner-operator drivers for Trans-American lease from 
Highway Vehicles, Inc., which is wholly owned by Trans-Ameri- 
can. Article 1, section 4, of the contract says: “It is understood 
by this provision that the parties hereto shall not use any leasing 
device to a third party to evade this contract.” The union has 
never complained, and the company has never provided copies of 
the leases as provided in the contract. 

(10) Trans-American is paying a flat rate of 1214 cents a mile 
to owner-operator drivers when the contract provides for 1014 
omnia te 1414 cents, depending on tonnage, starting at 23,000 
pounds. 

(11) Owner-operators receive pay for deadheading only for 
the first 50 miles at 75 percent of the contract rate. 

Testimony by several witnesses before the committee spelled out 
the original concept of the 1144-cent arrangement, which was being 
paid in lieu of such benefits as vacations, holidays, hotel bills, layover, 
and breakdown time. Where the 114 cents did not compensate for 
these items, the original concept called for the employee to file a 
claim for the difference. This was commonly referred to as a “griev- 
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ance” and was to be filed every 28 days, with payment forthcoming 
10 days later. 

Scott Pickett, a mechanic for G. & G. Leasing Co., in Indianapolis, 
was an owner-operator-driver for Trans-American from January 
1953 to July 22, 1957. His attorney is Kirkwood Yockey, of Indian- 
apolis. Pickett and Yockey testified about the great difficulty experi- 
enced with grievances filed to collect the difference between actual 
expenses and the compensation under the 114-cent deal. Pickett also 
declared that a day after he was interviewed by Committee Investi- 
gator Walter J. Sheridan, a business agent for local 135 in Indian- 
apolis, Robert Martin, ordered his employer to lay him off. This 
was on May 29, 1959. The next day, Pickett said, Martin called him 
on the telephone and told him to “get lost.” He didn’t get back to 
work for 4 weeks. 

The testimony of Pickett also disclosed that Trans-American had an 
arrangement to pay 11, cents in lieu of fringe benefits in 1953 and 1954, 
After this was increased to 114 cents, the company changed its opera- 
tional methods and added new equipment, and Pickett said he couldn't 
“even come close to breaking even” after that. His first group of 
grievances was paid, but a second group he submitted ran into opposi- 
tion, and he had to settle for 60 percent. When he submitted a third 
group for approximately $1,400, about 4 or 5 months elapsed before 


he was told that Fitzsimmons in Detroit had recommended that he 
settle for 40 percent. 


Mr. Picxerr. I called Frank Fitzsimmons. I sent him 
pee and I mean it was re without a doubt that I actually 
nad the money coming, the full amount, and that I would not 
accept anything else. He gave me an argument at that time 
and I made four individual trips to Detroit to see the man and 
was unable to see him. I was unable to see Mr. Dennis. I 
called him and I couldn’t even talk to him. He refused to 
talk to me and referred me to the local terminal manager. 
The local terminal manager wouldn’t commit himself either 
way. 

Mr. Kennepy. You couldn’t get any satisfaction ? 

Mr. Picxerr. No satisfaction whatsoever, so I hired an at- 
torney and filed suit (pp. 19446, 19447). 


Pickett asserted that by reason of his inability to collect the money 
that was due him he lost his truck. 

Attorney Yockey said Pickett retained him in July 1957. He got 
nowhere with efforts to negotiate the payment of the claims, so he 
gave notice of intention to sue for appointment of a receiver for the 
company. 

Yockey said he received a call from the Trans-American lawyer, 
Thomas Chawke, who told him to contact Hoffa or Eugene San 
Soucie, local 135 president, at the Shorelands Hotel in Chicago. 
Yockey placed a call to San Soucie, but before it was completed he was 
contacted by Barney Trefts, a business agent for local 135. Trefts 
told him that Trans-American was not paying any of its grievances, 
that the company was sitting tight “until they starved the drivers out,” 
and that there was an arrangement whereby settlement would be ef- 
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fected on the basis of 50 percent, with Hoffa getting 10 percent and the 
drivers getting 40 percent. Yockey quoted Trefts as telling him: 


Don’t let those fellows scare you, sit tight. Make them pay 
this man what he has coming to him. He has this 2 years 
vacation pay and so forth. Make the company pay him. 
They are beating their drivers down and not paying them 
what they owe them (p. 19449). 


Within hours, Yockey said, he heard from Hoffa by telephone. 
Hoffa told him that if Yockey would go to Chicago the next morning, 
the claim would be settled for 40 cents on the dollar. Yockey said 
he told Hoffa that he could not understand how Hoffa could insist 
on a settlement at that figure, and he asserted that Hoffa replied, 
“Because I said so” (p. 19450). Yockey said he retorted that that 
was not a good enough reason, and he filed his action. His application 
for appointment of a receiver brought quick results in the form of im- 
mediate payment of some of the items and prompt negotiation of the 
others in dispute. The net result was a settlement at about $1,200, or 
90 percent of what had been claimed Yockey testified that he knew 
of many other cases that were settled on the 40 percent basis, and 
he was the only one who succeeded in getting more. 

Hershell S. Hinkley, Indianapolis terminal manager for Trans- 
American, was an evasive and uncooperative witness who came 
perilously close to committing perjury before the committee. At the 
outset of his testimony, Hinkley denied flatly that Trans-American 
had made any campaign to force a resignation from G. K. Curtis, an 
owner-operator driver, because he submitted so many grievances in his 


attempts to collect for overtime, vacations, and holidays. Hinkley 
also denied having furloughed other drivers with less seniority than 


Curtis so as to put the company into position where it could ‘ 
on Curtis. 

Hinkley was shown a letter he had written to J. L. Totten on June 
7, 1957, in which he stated: “One of the actions taken by Mr. Dennis 
in his recent or 1 to get former driver G. Curtis out of our em- 
ploy was to issue letters to owners of all permanent-leased units oper- 
ating out of Indianapolis that we were terminating our lease with 
him upon 5 days’ notice from the date of the letter” (p. 19454). 

Hinkley then completely reversed himself and admitted the cam- 
paign to “get” Curtis and the layoffs of drivers with less seniority. He 
also identified notes he had made during a conference with Curtis 
leading to his resignation. The notes said: 


No. 1, you are mad at the company. No. 2, the drivers are 
upset. No. 3, a lot of them may lose their jobs. No. 4, you 
are not going to be happy with any job we may give you. No. 
5, we will give you a letter of recommendation if you will re- 
sign. No. 6, escrow money promptly. No. 7, $600. No. 8, 
grievances up to the most recent have been settled and will 
try to get them settled promptly (p. 19457). 


Also put into the record was a letter taken from the files of Trans- 
American, dated February 26, 1956, and signed by Dennis, in which 
the procedure of forwarding grievances to Fitzsimmons was stressed. 
The letter concluded with the statement that— 


work” 
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there will be no changes on this arrangement, and it is not 
our desire to have our grievances handled by the Cincinnati 
Local Joint Grievance Committee (p. 19459). 


Of particular interest to the committee were other exhibits taken 
from the company files. One was a letter to Hinkley from Regional 
Manager J. A. Klinger on the subject of deliveries in Noblesville, Ind., 
which stated— 


“Attached hereto is a self-explanatory note. Look it up, 
take it home, but whatever you do don’t let anyone get hold 
of it. You will note R. I.’s decision and you have no choice 
but to be guided accordingly” (p. 19459). 


The attached note, which bore the initials of Robert L. Gotfredson, 
vice president of Trans-American, read: 


“To John Klinger: Let’s deliver anyway until it becomes a 
constant pain deal. If grievances are filed, we will have to 
cross that bridge when we come to it” (p. 19459). 


Hinkley admitted that the company was violating the contract by 
having over-the-road drivers make deliveries at Noblesville. He in- 
sisted that grievances filed as a result were paid and did not go into 
a “picnic fund.” The “picnic fund,” Hinkley claimed, was created 
as a treasury into which other grievance money was placed under an 
arrangement he made with Jay Williamson, the union steward. 


Mr. Kennepy. How did you and your steward—under 
what terms of the contract do you and the steward have the 
right to settle the situation in that fashion ? 

Ree We like to settle things on a local basis (p. 
19461). 


Hinkley testified that the company did give a picnic for the drivers 
and their wives and families in 1957. 

Curtis, the central figure in this portion of the testimony, testified 
that he collected some small grievances at first, but “when I turned 
in the bigger one, why I didn’t hear anything” (p. 19463). He finally 
settled about $1,800 in claims for $800 after waiting 6 to 8 months 
when he knew other drivers were being laid off as the company moved 
to “get” him. 

Curtis also declared that he knew there were “quite a few grievances 
that were never settled,” and added, “some of the boys didn’t want to 
lose their jobs and so they wouldn’t press them” (p. 19466). Curtis 
said the 114-cent arrangement was costing the drivers about $2,000 a 
year. 

Senator Curtis. What did the owner-operator situation 
amount to there? 

Mr. Curtis. About the only way I could figure it is you 
bought a job. You bought a truck, and they put you to work 
driving it (p. 19468). 


Committee Investigator Sheridan reviewed the numerous contract 
violations committed by the company and testified that, contrary to 
the promises made by Hoffa and Gotfredson in 1955, the drivers have 
to agree to run the whole system if they want to drive the new Mac 
trucks, 
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Mr. Kennepy. Which means they might not get home again 
for 3 or 4 weeks? 
Mr. Suermwan. That is correct (p. 19472). 


Several officials of the anti-Hoffa local 100 in Cincinnati also 
testified. 

James Young, business agent, who was an over-the-road driver for 
Trans-American for 13 years and union steward for 91% years, de- 
clared that a wildcat strike broke out at the Cincinnati terminal on 
the night of February 1, 1955, when the 114-cent formula was an- 
nounced. It started after the steward of Hoffa’s own local 299 in 
Detroit telephoned and reported widespread opposition there. The 

roposal had never been Bes before the membership, Young said, and 
eo never been approved “to this day.” The affected locals were 
told to send representatives to Detroit for the February 13 meeting, 
and tentative agreement was reached for the 3-month trial net 
after which another meeting was to be called. This, as previously 
stated, never came about. 

Young testified that he was told by another union official that when 
Hoffa was asked why he failed to order the second meeting, he replied 
that “he ran the international and he would arrange the meeting when 
he felt there was need for one” (p, 19476). When asked about the 

rievance procedure, Young answered that when Fitzsimmons was 
Sandiing them it was possible to effect settlements, although delays 
were encountered, “but since Mr. McMaster has taken over, since Mr. 
Hoffa came to Washington, we don’t get anything now” (p. 19476). 

Young testified that, when the contract was being reopened for 
wages in 1958, a petition was prepared and signed by company drivers 
and owner-operators from the entire Central States area of Trans- 
American, including all of the company’s drivers in Hoffa’s own local 
299, asking that the 144-cent arrangement be changed. More than 
90 percent of the company drivers signed the petition. 

so W. Mead, Sr., another business agent for local 100, picked 
up the thread of testimony at this point and told the committee that 
business agents of the 22 affected locals were summoned to Detroit to 
discuss the petition. Strike sanction against Trans-American was re- 
quested if the company did not comply with the regular contract 
instead of the 114 cents. 

Later, Mead said, a telegram was received from the Central States 
Drivers Council granting strike sanction subject to the approval of 
Fitzsimmons. Then came a letter, dated February 4, 1958, from Fitz- 
simmons, which stated that to forestall strike action Dennis, the 
company vice president, and McMaster, the local 299 business agent, 
would tour all terminals to rediscuss the matter with the drivers who 
signed the petition. In Cincinnati the drivers voted against the con- 
tinuation of the 114-cent formula. The Columbus drivers did like- 
wise, but Dayton voted to accept. 

Mead accused Dennis of a “little prevaricating” on the basis of 
Dennis’ previous testimony that a meeting had been held on June 1, 
1958, at which the membership ratified a continuation of the 114-cent 
arrangement by a vote of 18 to 13. Mead testified that after the Cin- 
cinnati drivers turned the proposal down in March, an agreement 
was reached between the company and the union to continue for 60 
days under the existing order of things, but, Mead declared, no 
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meeting was held until August 24. He referred to various communi- 
cations which reflected his requests that the meeting be held. At the 
August 24 meeting, the members took the position, Mead said, that 
they already had voted the proposition down and were not going to 
vote again. 

When Hoffa was called upon to explain the Trans-American con- 
tract, he said that Trans-American had taken the position that it 
would do its own bargaining instead of having it done through an 
employers’ association. Hoffa said Trans-American was willing to 
follow the master contract as to cost factors but was not willing to 
accept the methods of computation “we were desirous of having. 

Thus in 1955, Hoffa said, the union consented to a rider in Trans- 
American’s case to avoid a strike. There was no indication from the 
testimony of the previous witnesses that any strike against Trans- 
American had been contemplated. 

Hoffa claimed he called the meeting in Detroit on February 13, 
1955, because the 114-cent formula “was a radical departure from the 
formal contract provisions” (p. 19770), a statement which eet the 
testimony already in the record that Trans-American had the 1%4- 
cent arrangement in 1953 and 1954. Hoffa insisted that a majority 
of the union representatives at the meeting ratified the tryout period 
with the understanding that if the 114 cents failed to produce as 
much as the terms of the master contract, grievances could be filed 
for the difference. 

Committee counsel pointed out to Hoffa that Trans-American was 
not paying meal allowances and that the contract was not being en- 
forced in this regard. Hoffa said he did not believe it and that if 

ievances “were not brought to our attention, we can’t adjust it.” 
When shown a letter sent to him by Mead in October 1958 com- 
plaining that Trans-American was violating the contract by ignori 
the meal allowance, Hoffa retorted that if Mead had complied wit. 
the grievance machinery, it could have been handled in accordance 
with the rider. Hoffa said he was “burned up” at the implication he 
had “sold the workers,” and he flared when counsel claimed that “in 
this particular case, you betrayed the union membership,” and replied, 
“T say it isnot true. You have no foundation for such a statement’ 
(p. 19773). Hoffa also asserted: 


In Chicago at the last joint area meeting this union finally 
complied with the terms of this contract and submitted a 
ievance into Central States Drivers’ Council. I am in- 
ormed that that grievance was processed; the company was 
told they were wrong and the company is going to pay the 
grievance (pp. 19773-19774). 


Hoffa testified further that the forwarding of grievances to local 299 
to Fitzsimmons and McMaster came about use the company 
records were maintained at Detroit. 

Hoffa maintained that the contract with Trans-American was rati- 
fied both in 1955 and in 1958 and that he could produce the record of 
the vote in both years. He said he would try to secure the records and 
present them to the committee, but up to the time of the preparation 
of this report no such records have been presented. Hoffa also claimed 
that McMaster had verbally advised him that there had been ratifi- 
cation. He conceded that he never called a second meeting of repre- 
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sentatives of the affected locals, as had been the understanding on 
February 13, 1955, when the agreement for the tryout period was 
made. With regard to the petition forwarded in early 1958 by the 
complaining drivers asking that the 114-cent formula be junked, 
Hoffa testified that the contract had been signed and could not be 
set aside by merely filing a petition. 

Since Hoffa had indicated that McMaster was a repository of in- 
formation about the Trans-American situation, the committee sum- 
moned McMaster to the witness stand. In previous appearances he 
had been a fifth amendment witness, and his attorney, H. Clifford 
Allder, advised the committee that McMaster was willing to testify 
as to the ratification matter, “but he does not waive any of his rights 
under the fifth amendment concerning any other matters” (p. 19785). 


The Cuatrman. Do you want to proceed with him? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, I will say this. We have 
a considerable amount of information regarding Mr. Mc- 
Master, including the fact that he now has a farm that is 
worth $200,000, and information that we didn’t have at that 
time; that that is only one of two farms that he has. If 
he is handling the grievance procedure for this union, and he 
is the one that Mr. Hoffa is relying on, I would like to get 
all the information I can from him. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Would he be willing to answer the question 
as to whether he has received money from any employer in 
connection with any grievances that he has handled 2 

Mr. Autper. He will assert his privilege as each question 
is asked, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. OF course, that is the key, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmrman. I am not going to make an agreement or 
make any compromises on the part of the committee with wit- 
nesses who want to take the fifth amendment or elect to take 
it on certain questions and say, “Well, I will testify to this, 
but I am not going to testify to that.” I am not going to 
enter into any agreements to get part of the testimony. I 
feel that if we have to do that it would simply, from my view- 
point, discredit whatever answers you got in the first place 
(pp. 19785-19786). 


McMaster immediately took the fifth amendment when asked if 
he had received any moneys, directly or indirectly, from any of the 
companies for which he was processing grievances. 


The Cuamman. Well, if you were in my union and I was 
president of the international, you would be fired before you 
left the witness stand (p. 19787). 


A committee investigator, Harold Ranstad, then testified that Mc- 
Master and his wife, cab own a half interest in a farm at Wood- 
son, Mich., presently worth $200,000. The other half is owned by 
Andrew McMaster, Rolland’s father. Ranstad said that Rolland 
McMaster and his wife have paid $11,000 in cash on a $20,000 pur- 
chase price for another farm near Hartland, Mich., and have been 
paying $125 a month on the balance since March 1955. Ranstad 
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testified that McMaster also was given six Black Angus heifers, by 
the owner of the Hofer ‘Trucking Go, of Toledo, Ohio, and has reg: 
istered 55 head of Black Angus cattle which cost him in excess, of 
$15,000. 

In 1956, Ranstad said, McMaster’s wife bought a ‘restaurant in 
a Detroit suburb, paying $12,000 down. She is currently paying $160 
a month on the halaace Mrs. MeMaster also has inv im a 
slaughterhouse and meat business at Highland, Mich., where she and 
her present partner are paying $250 a month on a $25,000 contract, 

Ranstad also reported that McMaster had an interest in the M &G 
Trucking Co in Detroit until the firm was discontinued in December 
1958, and in Ram Transport, Inc. Ram has contracts with Youngs- 
town Cartage Co. of Youngstown, Ohio, which net Ram ‘Transport 
$7,000 to $10,000 per year. McMaster also took the fifth amendment 
when asked if Ram Transport was a nonunion shop (p. 19789). 

The complex intercompany relations of the Chi-East Trucking Co. 
of Chicago and Midwest Haulers, Inc., of Toledo produced for the 
committee a perplexing picture of Chi-East as a company with over- 
the-road drivers and no union contract, and Midwest as a concern 
with a union contract and no drivers. 7 

Lack of time for a more complete investigation prevented the com- 
mittee from obtaining a full understanding of some of the bewildering 
aspects of this situation, but it was definitely established in the testi- 
mony that Chi-East, although its drivers were members of the Team- 
sters Union, operated without a union contract and did not pay union 
scale, layover or breakdown time, meal allowances, or lodging. Its 
president admitted that the Teamsters Union never complained, ex- 
cept when an individual member filed a grievance, and that the drivers 
received holiday pay “only when they asked.” 

Harry V. Mattson and Cecil J. Overman are’ president and vice 
president, respectively, of Chi-East. Overman is also general man- 
ager and a director of Chi-East and a vice president of Midwest 
Haulers, Loren Hendrix is executive vice president of Midwest and 
a $275-a-month adviser for Chi-East, Mattson, Overman, and a Chi- 
cago attorney, C. J. Mikol, were the stockholders of‘ Chi-East, but 
Hendrix admitted that Mikol was holding the stock for him. The 
Midwest stockholders were four members of the Hankinson family in 
Toledo and the U.S. Freight Co. of New York, Midwest owns the 
building in Chicago where the Chi-East office is located, but Chi-East 
pays no rent, 

In 1956 and 1957 Chi-East employed more than 100 drivers. At 
the time of the hearing the total was 20. Mattson denied thati he had 
ever paid any moneys, directly or indirectly, to any union official in 
connection with the novel situation. . He.also denied ever having 
or having threatened to fire any driver because of the filing of any 
grievance for the payment of fringe benefits. 

When Hendrix was on the stand, he was asked‘about three checks 
totaling more than $20,000 drawn to his order by Chi-East in Decem- 
ber 1956 and endorsed by him. He said he “didn’t know” what they 
were for but “assumed” it represented return of advances made to Chi- 
East to buy trucks. 

Carl M. Schultz, a committee accountant who examined the books of 
Chi-East, testified that the accounts payable showed that Hendrix had 
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no money coming. Schultz said that Chi-East received a $14,000 
check from Midwest on December 11, 1956, “presumably for hauling,” 
and drew a check in the same amount the very next day, payable to 
Hendrix. Checks for $4,000 on December 13, 1956, and $2,402.56 on 
December 24, 1956, were reflected in the books as having gone to Matt- 
son and Overman but were actually drawn to the order of Hendrix. 


The CuHarrman. In other words, the books of the compan 
showed that Mattson and Overman got the money althoug 
the checks went to Hendrix? 

Mr. Scuuirz. Yes; when we asked for their personal rec- 
ords, when we asked both Mr. Overman and Mr. Mattson 
whether or not they owed Mr. Hendrix any money, at that 
time they stated, “No.” Attorney Michael was there and 
attempted to prevent us from getting the information, say- 
ing it was confidential, personal, and was not of concern to 
the committee. We did find, however, that the check in the 
amount of $4,000 and the check in the amount of $2,402.56 
were ees in the bank account, which is a 
joint account, of both Mr. Hendrix and Mr. Overman. We 
have not examined that account, so we cannot say anything 
about it “a than what the disposition was of the checks 
(p. 19574). 


When the observation was made that there seemed to be quite a bit 
of mystery about it, Hendrix replied that if “we are all satisfied, does 
anything need to be cleared up ?” (p. 19574). 

endrix also identified a $10,000 check dated July 1, 1958, and an 
$11,823.67 check dated September 23, 1958, drawn by Chi-East to the 
order of Mutual Trucking Co, 


Mr. Kennepy. If the company [Mutual] was dissolved in 
1957, why were two checks amounting to $21,823 issued to 
them in July 1958 and September 1958 if the company had 
gone out of existence 7 months earlier? 

Mr. Henorrx. It had gone out of existence that long ago. 
They had quit the hauling business, but. as far as the liquida- 
tion was concerned, it was not completed until sometime in 
1958. When Mutual quit business, Chi-East took over Mu- 
tual’s automotive equipment, their trucks. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened to this money ? 

_ Mr. Henprrx. It went into the bank for the Mutual Truck- 
ingCo.,[ amsure. It is so endorsed. 

r. Kennepy. What happened to the banking account of 
the Mutual Trucking Co. ? 

Mr. Henperx. It was liqnidated to the stockholders. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were the stockholders ? 

Mr. Henpetx. The three of us (pp. 19575-19576). 


Hendrix also testified that the Teamsters Union required a union 
contract to be executed by anyone who holds an Interstate Commerce 
Commission certificate, as Midwest did. Midwest, he continued, al- 
ways has used the services of independent contractors, although it 
holds ‘an ICC certificate. Chi-East does not have such a certificate, 
o mermggi also testified that Chi-East does not have an Illinois State 
certificate. 
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Senator Ervin. Yet you are operating an over-the-road 
business ? 

Mr. Marrson. That is correct. 

Senator Ervin. And you have no union contract? 

Mr. Marrson. No, sir. 

Senator Ervin. You are a nonunion company ? 

at Marrson. If you put it that way; yes (pp. 19576- 
19577). 


Hendrix also testified that Midwest’s union contract, although Mid- 
west is a Toledo company, is with Teamster Local 710 in Chicago. 

Neal Stone, now a resident of New York but formerly a driver for 
Chi-East from October 1952 to July 1957, testified that he thought he 
was being hired by Midwest but discovered he was working for Chi- 
East when he drew his first paycheck. He said the day he was hired 
he was sent to local 710 where he was made a member of the union and 
given his book. 

Although he thought he was entitled to all the privileges of union 
membership, Stone declared, he found out that if he submitted kny 
grievances “you didn’t work there any more.” His testimony indi- 
cated, in effect, that a common understanding existed among the men 
that the only time a driver would attempt to collect on unpaid fringe 
benefits was when he was leaving the company’s employ. When his 
time came, Stone said, he went to the union and said he had not been 
compensated for 27 holidays. He quoted Thomas Keegan, local 710 
business agent, as telling him, “Go back to Mr. Overman and tell him 
to pay every cent he owes you.” Stone said that when he reached the 
company office, he found Overman conversing on the telephone with 
Keegan. Overman sent him back to the union office, where K 
told him he could file a grievance only for a period back 30 days. 

Stone testified that he went to the Central States Drivers Council, 
where he was told “Jimmy Hoffa wanted to clean up locals like that, 
and to put in writing” his complaint. Stone did as instructed. Stone’s 
letter to Hoffa and a letter by Hoffa to John T. (Sandy) O’Brien, pres- 
ident of local 710, in which Hoffa stated that he was “returning this 
correspondence to you without having taken any action,” were placed 
in the record (p. 19583). 


The Cuatmrman. And Mr. Hoffa sent it back with no action. 
Did you ever get your money ? 
Mr. Stone. I never got a dime, sir. 
* * * * * 


The Cuamman. And Mr. Hoffa brushed it off in that 
fashion ? 


Mr. Stonz. Yes, sir (p. 19583). 


Stone estimated that the 27 holidays involved $450 to $500. He said 
he pressed no claim for other fringe benefits because he knew that it 
was useless when he was unable to collect for the holidays. 

Growman Pratt of Straughn, Ind., who was a driver from June 23, 
1955, to August 16, 1957, testified that he put in grievances and was 
able to collect for 1 year’s back holiday pay and approximately 1f 
hours back layover and breakdown time, but “I haven’t coll 
another cent other than that” (p. 19581). 
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Pratt said that when Kee ordered Overman to pay the back 
holiday pay, Overman called him into the office and wanted to know 
if he was going to press for payment. Pratt said he told Overman 
he was and quoted Svarinnin as saying, “Well, I am after your ——, 
and the first crooked move you make, that is it.” Pratt said he was 
fired less than 2 months later “for having a late load of freight into 
Louisville,” which he declared was a false charge (p. 19581). 

Keegan was summoned to testify, but aside from identifying him- 
self for the record and stating that he had been a business agent for 
92 years, he invoked the fifth amendment to all other questions. 


Mr. Kennepy. I might say for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
that Mr. Keegan received approximately $12,000 salary and 
another $5,500 in commissions. This is the local that gives 
commissions, 

Senator Ervin. In other words, he receives possibly $17,500 
a year in his official capacity which he has occupied for the 
last 22 years, and when he is called on to give an account of 
his stewardship he says that if he does so, that any disclosure 
he might make would tend to show that he had committed a 
criminal offense. Now that is a shocking thing for a man 
who occupies that position, drawing that salary out of the 
very men whom he is supposed to protect. 

Mr. Kennepy. The president of the local is Mr. O’Brien. 
Senator. He is a vice president, a national vice president of 
the Teamsters, and he receives a salary and commissions of 
approximately $90,000. 

he Cuarrman. You mean the president of this local, for 
whom this man is a business agent, is vice president of the in- 
ternational and draws about $90,000 a year? 

Mr. Kennepy. From this local, He has appeared before 
the committee and taken the fifth amendment also. 

The Cuamman. Well, there are no words to describe such 
characters (p. 19587). 


In the course of Stone’s testimony he mentioned that he and other 
drivers falsified their logs because “in order to make a living, it would 
be necessary” At 19582). 

Gerald G. otsch, a committee accountant, testified that his exami- 
nation of Chi-East’s records confirmed this. He cited as an example 
the case of one driver who left Chicago at 10 p.m. on June 5 for Cin- 
cinnati, arriving there at 6:30 a.m. on June 6. He returned to Chi- 
cago, leaving Cincinnati at 2 p.m. and arriving in Chicago at 10 p.m. 
the same day. On June 8 he drove a load from Chicago to St. Louis. 
Meanwhile his logbook, for ICC L para was showing him as still 
arg cree in Cincinnati. In order to bring his log into agreement 
with his trip reports, the driver then showed a phantom run from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * I might say we inquired of the ICC 
regarding the Chi-East Co. and they never heard of the 


ga on ; 
The Dia What it is doing is actually operating on 
the permit of Midwest. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. This is set up as some kind 
of tax operation and also—I don’t know what it is. § 

The Cuamman. The principal thing is to avoid having 
its members, its employees, in the union; that is one of the 
things (p. 19588). 


Evidence that Hoffa and his local 299 in Detroit’ engaged in anti- 
Negro prejudice was spread on the record before the committee in the 
form of direct testimony and affidavits. ; 

George Maxwell, a Cleveland attorney and labor relations con- 
sultant who helped organize the Steel Truckers Employers Association, 
Inc., and handled contract negotiations with the Central Statés Con- 
ference of Teamsters, testified that the contracts “are frequently modi- 
fied by negotiations subsequent to their being signed with respect to 

articular conditions which are an aggravation or make it impossible 
or oe companies to operate in compliance therewith” (p. 
19486). 

When these changes occurred, Maxwell said, they were not always 
reduced to writing. The negotiations were conducted in a majority 
of instances with Fioffa and in all instances his approval was required 
before they could become effective. Maxwell said he knew of cases 
in which no subsequent approval of the members of the unions was 
secured. He agreed that, as a practical matter, the drivers affected 
by the modifications had very little choice as to approval or dis- 
approval once Hoffa had sande his decision, 

Maxwell also agreed that it is understood that owner-brokers, al- 
though it is not specifically written into the contract, will receive a 
fixed percentage return on the work they do and the trips they make. 
He declared that certain companies have been able to in Hoffa’s 
concurrence in amending agreements so as to reduce these percent- 
ages. Maxwell conceded that obtaining these modifications gave some 
companies a tremendous advantage over companies not able to obtain 
them, and “being on friendly terms with Hoffa is an aid to securing 
his concurrence in these modifications” (p. 19488). 

A memorandum obtained from the Hes of the Glenn Cartage 
Co. in Cleveland was placed in the record at this point. It stated: 


George told me that in 1954 he made five separate deals 
with Hoffa, concerning percentage pay rates for major car- 
riers who are members of his association. He had one com- 
pany decreased from 74 to 70 percent, three companies de- 
creased from 75 to 72 percent, and one company decreased 
from 80 to 72 percent. 

This does not include Hess, who was decreased: through 
their own deal with Hoffa from 75 to.72 percent. George 
further said that Hoffa is very tough in these open meetings, 
but you can talk to him in a closed, private session ; that this 


is the way in which most of the steel carriers operate (p. 
19489). 


Maxwell stated that to the best of his recollection this was a fair state- 
ment of his conversation with a Mr. Gurin, who was the author of 
the memorandum. 

Maxwell then testified that Hoffa telephoned him on one occasion 
in 1954 or 1955 and told him that local 299 “did not like over-the 
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road drivers of the colored race coming into Detroit; that if this 
were repeated, it might not be healthy for those drivers. I was 
asked to call their employer and to convey this message to him, which 
I did” (p. 19490). The employer, Maxwell said, was the Ohio 
Northern Trucking Co. of Youngstown, owned until 1956 by Jacob 
Protetch. 


Mr. Kennepy. And he had sent a colored driver into De- 
troit? 

Mr. Maxwetu. As I recall it, there were two colored driv- 
ers mentioned by Mr. Hoffa in his conversation with me. 

The Cuarman. Do you mean Mr. Hoffa—— 

Mr. Maxweut. I said Mr. Hoffa. 

= Cuarmman (continuing). The great friend of Joe 
Louis 

Mr. Maxwett. I said, Senator, that Mr. Hoffa called me. 

The Cuarmman. And objected to colored people driving 
trucks into Detroit ? 

Mr. Maxwetu. And advised me that 299 did not like col- 
ored over-the-road drivers coming into Detroit. 

The Cuarmman. And that it might not be healthy for them 
if they continued ? 

Mr. Maxwett. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we get a revelation now and then 
(p. 19490). 


It appears from the record that Ross Hill, a Negro, now a mem- 
ber of the International Union of rating Engineers and employed 
as a heavy equipment operator in North Hollywood, Calif., was the 
focal point of the Hoffa complaint to which Maxwell alluded. In 
1950 or 1951 Hill was a driver for the Smith & Taylor Transporta- 
tion Co, in Detroit, a steel hauler, and a member of Owen Bert Bren- 
nan’s local 337. Then he bought his own truck and started to operate 
as R. Hill & Son Transportation Co. When the steel company for 
whom he was hauling went out of business, he switched to Ohio 
Northern at Youngstown. Protetch told him when he started that 
he would have to come under the over-the-road agreement and to 
transfer his membership out of local 337. He shifted it to local 299 
at a time when its officers were away at a convention. 

Hill testified he made two trips to Youngstown, but when he re- 
turned from his second trip he was told by the local 299 steward 
at the terminal that he couldn’t take out any more loads and couldn’t 
work for Ohio Northern any longer. The steward, Hill said, told 
him that the business agent had given the order because “they don’t 
want any more colored fellows in this local (p. 19511). The next day, 
Hill said, Protetch came to Detroit, and Hill heard Dave Johnson, the 
local 299 business agent, tell Protetch there were “too many colored 
brokers out of Detroit,” and “we just don’t want him [Hill] in the 
local” (p. 19511). Protetch then arranged with Hill to transfer his 
membership to local 377 at Youngstown, and “they accepted me very 
nicely down there.” 

Thereafter, Hill said, he took loads into Detroit, but he had to stay 
away from the terminal after being so advised by the steward and 
Protetch. The ordinary practice, Hill said, called for a broker to 
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bring his load to the terminal, and he would then go on a list to ca 

a load back to Youngstown. He was barred from doing this and 
was compelled to deadhead back to Yo town. It thus became a 
losing operation, and Hill was forced to sell his truck, his car, and his 
house. He then went to work as a driver for Protetch, who arranged 
with the steward “not to bother me,” Hill added. 

Hill estimated that there was only a handful of colored over-the- 
road drivers in the 12,000-member local 299. This came about because 
local 299 had to take them in by reason of pang, organized the com- 
panies where these drivers worked. When asked if he knew of any 
instances where colored drivers were victims of sabotage, Hill said he 
didn’t know personally, but “I know I had a lot of strange breakdowns 
sometimes, but I could never pinpoint it” (p. 19515). 

Reference was made by committee counsel to a statement titled 
“Hoffa on Integration,” which appeared in the April 1959 issue of 
the International Teamster magazine, in which Hoffa devoted con- 
siderable space to “stating how strongly he feels about integration.” 


Senator Gotpwarter. Yet his own local practices segrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Evidently, according to the testimony (p. 
19515). 


An affidavit from Protetch corroborating Hill’s testimony was 
placed in the record. It also stated in part that— 


If I wanted to hire a colored driver, or owner-operator 
in Detroit, I would have to send the man to Youngstown, Can- 
ton or Cleveland to get him into the Teamsters local in one 
of those cities, because Teamsters local 299 would not take 
colored drivers. * * * Threats that there would be repris- 
als if I didn’t stop sending Negro drivers to Detroit were 
continually made, but I kept sending Negro drivers into De- 
troit. I do not recall if any of the threats were actually car- 
ried out (p. 19514). 


An affidavit from Victor Sharpe, former operations manager for 
Fleet Carriers, Inc., which had a Government contract calling for 


delivery of army vehicles to various points, told of wanting to hire 
a Negroapplicant. Itstated: 


We told him we would hire him, but before we could do 
this, he would have to join the Teamsters Union, local 299, 
here in Detroit. He went over there to make application 
to join the union so that he could work for us. Shortly after 
he did this, a couple of fellows came over from local 299. 
They told me in no uncertain terms not to ever again send over 
any Negro applicants as they wanted no part of them. After 
that, I complied with their demands (p. 19522). 


An affidavit from Mrs. Charles Stovall, who also leased a truck 
to Ohio Northern as Hill had done, declared : 


In our operation, we hired Negro over-the-road drivers 
who lived in Detroit and referred them to local 299, Detroit, 
for union membership. We were told by these drivers that 
local 299 always told them, when they applied for member- 
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ship, that they could not be accepted because the membership 
was filled (p. 19523). 


When Hoffa was summoned to testify he told the committee that 
“this organization has no discriminatory policy against Negroes and 
our record speaks for itself.” He submitted a list of companies hav- 
ing contracts with local 299 which he said employed a total of 645 
Negroes. 


Mr. Kennepy. Are any of these drivers that you have here 
over-the-road drivers ? 

Mr. Horra. Middle Atlantic Transportation, Interstate 
Motor Freight, Emery Transportation—these are highway 
companies, so I am assuming these are highway drivers. 
Glenn Cartage is a highway company. 

Mr. Kennepy. They are all city drivers, Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know ifthey are ornot. I havea list. 

Mr. Kennepy. We checked it. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t think you know it either, because we 
couldn’t tell from our records whether they were city or road 
on this quick of a check (p. 19832). 


Hoffa was asked if he had made the statement attributed to him 
by Maxwell. 


Mr. Horra. I have not been able to find George since he 
made the statement. I have been trying to find him. I want 
George to verify the fact and I would like to get the day and 
the date that I talked to George. I never remember talking 


to him concerning this rene and I am trying to investi- 


gate it and I want from Mr. Maxwell either a retraction or he 
will have a lawsuit because I don’t recall it and I don’t think 
he has any proof. 

* * a * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Will you deny you made the statement to 
Mr. Maxwell on the telephone telling him that he had better 
tell the employer to keep those Negro drivers out of the city 
or they would get into difficulty ? 

Mr, Horra. I do not recall any specific conversation con- 
cerning what Maxwell said. There was some problem con- 
cerning Negro drivers on the highway. I may have dis- 
cussed that problem with him. I will not recall from mem- 
ory the exact quotation that he made until I have talked to 
Maxwell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you wouldn’t deny it, then, his testi- 
mony here before the committee ? 

Mr. Horra. I have made my statement for the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. So I understand it, I assume that to mean 
or gather that to mean that you do not deny it. 

Mr. Horra. I have made the statement for the record (pp. 
19831-19832). 


In view of repeated statements by Hoffa before the committee that 
Teamster Union members in Michigan enjoyed the highest contracts 
in the country, the committee made an investigation in Hoffa’s own 
city of Detroit. 

53348—60—pt. 3 —9 
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Sharp rebuttal of the Hoffa claim was contained in the testimony 
of Wally Butler, whose primary employment is with the Vernor Gin- 
ger Ale Co. and who serves as the $50-a-month president of the 350- 
member local 297, Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union, 
competitive with the Teamsters Union in the soft drink bottling in- 
dustry in Detroit. Butler declared that the wages being paid to mem- 
bers of his union are far higher than wages paid to Teamster mem- 
bers in the industry, and fringe benefits also are superior. Wage 
rates in his contract range from $1.95 an hour to $2.74 as compared 
with rates of $1.35 and $1.40 to $1.90 in Teamster contracts. His 
union’s contract has a ne shift premium of 10 cents an hour as 
compared with 5 cents in Teamster contracts, and the contribution to 
the pension fund is 414 percent as against $2 a week for the Team- 
sters, “which is a considerable difference,” Butler added. 


Mr, Kennepy. Do you find on occasion when you are com- 
ing in to try to organize the employees, that the employer 
will go around and make a backdoor agreement with the 
Teamsters Union ¢ 

Mr. Buruzr. Yes, I have found examples of that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it a practice also that the employees, as 
far as the Teamster Union is concerned, are not consulted, 
that this is a question often of an arrangement between the 
employer and the Teamster official ? 

Mr. Burizr. That is common also. There are many cases 
in which the contract is drawn up between the business agent, 
the employer, and with no knowledge of the employees. 1 
have found in my own instance 10 years ago. I had been 
working for a company. I wanted to know about union 
representation. I was told that my dues and initiation fee 
were paid; that there was no representation, and to be quiet. 
I refused to be quiet and I was fired. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was a Teamsters Union? 

Mr. Burier. That was a Teamsters Union (p. 19596). 


Butler said the low wage scales in the Teamster contracts make it 
difficult for his union to negotiate increases and added : 


I think if the Teamsters were an honest organization that 
their wages would be equal to ours and that we could all 
pro Reicwtes of that, but in effect, because of the Team- 
sters, they are holding the rest of labor back. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you agree from your knowledge 
with the statement of Mr. Hoffa, “I am not interested in hav- 
ing strikes for the benefit or glorification of certain people. 
I am interested in my members and the contracts will speak 
for themselves, because in Michigan we have the highest 
contracts in the United States, and they are going to be 
higher.” Is that correct? 

. Burizr. I don’t know what contracts he was talking 
about. I haven’t seen them. 

Mr. Kennepy. From your knowledge it is not correct ? 

Mr. Boruer. It is not correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact it is to the contrary ¢ 

Mr. Burier. Yes (pp. 19596-19597). 
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Butler testified that “the Teamsters have tried to buy me off” by 
offering him jobs as business agent. He said Owen Bert Brennan, 
head of local 337, offered him “a blank check” to fill in with his own 
amount if he would bring his local into the Teamsters. This was in 
June 1955. 


Mr. Kennepy. And there have been other instances? You 
have been threatened also? 

Mr. Butter. I have been threatened. It is quite a joke 
around Detroit. I have been threatened with cement feet the 
next time I cross the river. ‘There have been threats to vari- 
ous oe of mine that I am living dangerously, so to speak 
(p. 19597). 


William Bufalino also made an indirect approach to him on 
occasion, Butler declared, and offered money. 


Mr. Kennepy. For the purpose of turning over your 
union ? 

Mr. Butier. Yes. It was shortly after—there was a lot 
of talk around Detroit Bufalino did not represent the labor- 


ing man. I believe he was involved in coin machines or 
something of that nature at the time. He approached an- 
other union official of mine and told him that he would make 
out this check to the union, to myself, to the union official, or 
whatever way we wanted it. The only requirement being 
that we join with him. 

Mr. Kennepy. That you join up with him? 


Mr. Burirr. That we join up with him. 
The Cuamman. How much did he offer? 
Mr. Butizr. I was told $50,000 (p. 19598). 


Butler related an instance where the Teamsters Union engaged in 
strikebreaking activity. He said the 7-Up driver-salesmen voted to 
disaffiliate from the Teamsters and went over to the Brewery Workers 
Union, where they had to go on strike to secure a contract. While 
the strike was on, according to Butler’s testimony, the Teamsters sent 
as many as 25 Cadillac and Oldsmobile union cars “with maybe 100 
men” to see to it that the company’s one highway truck was permitted 
to pass the two-man Brewe orkers picket line. The inside help 
ae to the Teamsters Union and continued to bottle during the 
strike. 


Mr. Kennepy. In your estimation as a union official did 

this constitute strikebreaking ? 
. Burizr. Yes, definitely so. They insisted that the 

trucks be allowed to cross a picket line. 
ime Cuamrman. What do they call them—scabs or some- 

Ing 

Mr. Butuzr. If it was anybody else but the Teamsters, yes. 

* * * * * 

_ The Cuamman. What is it when a Teamster does it—an 
infested scab? 

Mr. Butter. You could be right, Senator. 

Mr. Kennepy. It must make your operation and the opera- 
tion of the other union officials similar to yours very difficult. 
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Mr. Buruer. It does. This reflects on the whole labor or- 
ganization, not only in the soft drink industry, they have 
other industries. Driver-salesmen throughout Detroit, peo- 
ple in the small plants throughout Detroit, are suffering 
because of the Teamster contracts that are in existence. 

* * ok * * 


The Cuarrman. I guess you probably agreed with what the 
chairman was saying a while ago—the union busters or 
baiters are these folks who are bringing disrepute on union- 
ism by such practices as you are here condemning. 

Mr. Butter. When you said that I felt like cheering (pp. 
19597-19598). 


The plight of the small plant workers to whom Butler referred was 
pares y illustrated by the testimony of Barbara Barnes, Mary 

irnberger, and Leonard Hempel who were employed by the Bonan 
Co. in Warren, a Detroit suburb. In essence their collective testimony 
made these points: 

(1) In May 1956 Ben Stone, owner of the company, called the 
employees into his office and told them he would have to have a 
union shop “or we would all be out.” 

(2) Stone téld the employees he was bringing in an organizer 
totalktothem. Frank Yezbec, a local 337 business agent, eventu- 
ally appeared and told them it would cost them $10 to join the 
Teamsters. 

(3) Before the union shop issue had been raised, the employees 
had received a 10-cents-an-hour increase, which put the basic rate 
at $1.35 an hour. 


(4) The contract that was Mg was for 5 years and gave the 


employees a 5-cent raise annually. 

(5) The employees were dissatisfied with the service they were 
getting from the union, and when local 337’s reputation for being 
corrupt began to be aired, they did not like it. 

(6) After consulting an attorney the employees met on March 
15, 1958, and voted, 70-0, to disaffiliate. 

(7) On March 20, 1958, a letter was sent by Owen Bert Brennan 
reminding them that the contract contained a provision that all 
present and future employees “shall become and remain members 
in good standing in local 337.” The employees were warned that 
“any member of this union who refuses to remain ‘in good stand- 
ing’ will necessarily suffer the consequences which we deem proper 
and legal,” the inference being that the union would demand their 
discharge. 

(8) The issue was carried to the National Labor Relations 
Board where an election was held December 3, 1958, with 96 eligi- 
ble to vote. Four did not vote, two votes were challenged and the 
remaining 90 cast a solid vote for disaffiliation. 

(9) The Bonan Employees Council, an independent union, was 
formed with Mrs. Kirnberger as president, Miss Barnes as vice 
president, and Mr. Kempel as a board member. 

(10) The independent union immediately negotiated a 2-year 
contract and obtained an increase of 20 cents an hour. 
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The Cuatrman. You say that during the time you were in 
this local 337, the Teamster officials did in no way try to help 
you or try to look after your interests ? 

Miss Barnes. In my opinion, sir, no. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. I might say Mr. Yezbec has been involved 
with Mr. Hoffa for a number of years. He has also been 
close to a number of criminal people in Detroit, including 
Santo Perrone (p. 19593). 


Horra Bios To Contrrot Court-AppornTep Monrrors 


Repeatedly during the nearly 3 years of inquiry into the affairs of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, the committee has re- 
ceived evidence that James R. Hoffa and his predecessor as general 
president, Dave Beck, regarded the international’s constitution as a 
document to be either obeyed or ignored, depending on what benefit 
they might derive from such action. 

It is undisputed that their flouting of the procedures regulating the 
internal machinery of the union brought the organization eventually 
into the jurisdiction of the U.S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. This came about through the election of Hoffa as Beck’s 
successor at the international convention in Miami in the fall of 1957. 
There was overwhelming evidence that a substantial number of dele- 

ates, including those from Hoffa’s own local 299 and other Detroit 
ocals, were illegally elected but were seated in the convention when 


Beck arbitrarily waived the rans of the constitution governing 
is 


the election of delegates. precipitated litigation in the court 
of U.S. District Judge F. Dickinson Letts in Washington, where 13 
rank-and-file members of the union asked that Hoffa be restrained 
from assuming the presidency. 

The issue proceeded to trial, and a considerable amount of testimony 
was taken. The trial terminated when. a settlement was reached and 
a consent decree entered which permitted Hoffa to take over the 
presidency provisionally. The consent decree also provided for a 
court-appointed Board of Monitors to oversee the operations of the 
international union and to prepare for the eventual calling of a new 
international convention when conditions assuring the selection of 
delegates in a democratic and legal manner would prevail. The Chair- 
man of the Board was designated by Judge Letts, one member was 
chosen by the plaintiffs, and the third member was selected by the 
defendant union. A New York attorney, Godfrey Schmidt, became 
the monitor for the complaining rank-and-file members in January 
1958. He, together with Joseph Blumenfeld and Thomas Dodd, now 
: Senator from Connecticut, had represented the plaintiffs in the 
itigation. 

ut the seating of Hoffa provisionally, with the monitors function- 
ing as overseers, had the effect of intensifying the litigation instead 
of minimizing it. 
_ The Teamsters vigorously attacked an order of Judge Letts direct- 
ing the union to pay counsel fees totaling $210,000 to the plaintiffs’ 
attorneys, half of which was to go to Attorney Schmidt. Schmidt 
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then retained another New York lawyer, Bartley C. Crum, to repre- 
sent him in subsequent efforts to collect his fee. 

Meanwhile, Hoffa instituted an ambitious program for the creation 
of what was to be known as a Conference on portation Unity, 
an amalgamation of transportation unions designed to unify deman 
and formulate mutual] assistance and cooperation ments. Over- 
tures for alliances were made to the International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union on the west coast, of which Harry Bri 
and Louis Goldblatt are president and secretary-treasury, respectively, 
and to the International Longshoremen’s Association on the east coast. 
The ILWU has functioned independently ever since its expulsion 
from the Congress of Industrial Organizations on the My we that 
it was Communist dominated. The ILA was expelled from the 
AFL-CIO because it was racketeer controlled but has since been re- 
admitted on a provisional basis. 

In the light of the foregoing facts and their relationship to events 
occurring subsequently, the record before the committee amply sup- 

orts a thesis that Hoffa was beset by both irritation and frustration 
eau of the restraints imposed by the continuing jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the court. His future was insecure because the Teamster 
presidency had no fixed tenure under the consent decree. He had to 
reckon with the monitors at every turn, and there already was grow- 
ing apprehension in many quarters that the welding together of all 
transportation unions would represent an unconscionable concentra- 
tion of power inimical] to the Nation’s economic welfare. 

It seems clear from the record that there was a realization that little 
hope existed for an early termination of the litigation that was a bar- 
rier to more untrammeled rule over Teamster affairs by Hoffa. Al- 
ternative strategy dictated that it was imperative to neutralize the 
board of monitors. 

The testimony sustains a deduction that the presence of Godfrey 
Schmidt on the board of monitors was anathema to Hoffa. Thus 
Schmidt became the target for a series of moves obviously inspired 
by the Teamster president and his principal aids. 

Beginning in July 1958, the record reflects at least five different 
approaches, all with the common pattern of agreeing to Teamster 
withdrawal of objections to the $210,000 in fees ordered paid by Ju 
Letts to the attorneys for the complaining rank-and-file members in 
exchange for Schmidt’s resignation as monitor. This would then 
have permitted maneuvering to substitute for Schmidt a monitor who 
would be sympathetic to Hoffa. 

The first of these approaches on or about July 4, 1958, involved 
three New York lawyers—Labrutto, Feinstein, and Feldschuh—one 
of them claiming he represented interests close to Hoffa, and the others 
claiming to be speaking for Hoffa himself, This petered out, but 
not before Judge Letts was alerted. Counsel for both sides were in- 
structed by the court to report the incident to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the U.S. attorney in New York and to keep them 
and the court advised of all future moves in the same direction. 

From that point on, according to the testimony, the chief pressure 
for Schmidt’s withdrawal from the monitorship, with the dangling 
of his $105,000 fee as the enticement, emanated from Hoffa’s west 
coast compatriots, Harry Bridges and Louis Goldblatt. 
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The record before the committee shows that they were actively ad- 
vocating that Schmidt’s lawyer, Bartley Crum, be proposed as 
Schmidt’s replacement on the board of monitors. Crum, who for- 
merly practiced law on the west coast before taking up his residence 
in New York, had been a friend of Bridges since 1934. 

The committee summoned Goldblatt as a witness. Aside from af- 
firming that there had been “discussions” between the [LWU and the 
Teamsters about mutual problems and a “general understanding” with 
respect to jurisdictional problems, and an agreement to cooperate in 
organizing campaigns in Hawaii, Goldblatt was of little help to the 
committee. 

When the committee questioned Goldblatt as to whether he had made 
an sper to anybody to secure the removal or resignation of 
Schmidt, Goldblatt invoked the fifth amendment. He also took the 
fifth amendment to all questions directed to his association with the 
Communist Party. In this respect his performance was the same as 
previously given before other congressional committees. Shown a 

hotostatic copy of the non-Communist affidavit he filed with the 
retary of hee on May 16, 1958, Goldblatt also took the fifth 
amendment when asked if the facts set forth in the affidavit were true. 

Significant testimony, however, was forthcoming from Attorney 
Crum, who said he met Bridges and Goldblatt in a San Francisco 
hotel, either in late July or early August of 1958, at which time 
Bridges complained that his union “was not satisfied with the way in 
which Mr. Schmidt was acting as monitor” (p. 19617). Just prior to 
this time, Schmidt had written a letter to the monitors’ chairman, 
Martin O’Donoghue, protesting the Teamster alliance with Bridges’ 
ILWU. Crum said both Bridges and Goldblatt were aware that he 
represented Schmidt, and their objection to Schmidt was based on 
his voting with O’Donoghue against Hoffa in matters considered by 
the monitors, 

On or about October 14, 1958, Crum said, he received a visit at his 
home in New York from Goldblatt. who complained that Schmidt’s 
activities were frustrating the alliance between the LLWU and the 
Teamsters and that “it would be appropriate for Mr. Schmidt to 
resign and be paid.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there discussion at that time that you 
might replace Mr. Schmidt ? 

Mr. Crum. Yes, there was. 

Mr, Kennepy. What was your feeling about that at that 
time, as to what kind of a monitor was wanted ? 

Mr. Crum. Well, I think the monitor that they wanted, Mr, 
Kennedy, was one who would vote with Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Pe Did they indicate at that time that if God- 


frey Schmidt did resign that it might be arranged to have 
the various fees that were due him paid? 
Mr. Crum. Yes (p. 19618). 


Crum testified that there was > pane at the time before Judge 
in 


Letts a petition by the monitors the court for a clear definition 
of their powers. Mention was made in the course of the proposal to 
get Schmidt out of the way that postponement of this p of the 
court proceedings and eventual dropping of it were also conditions 
that the Teamsters wanted. 
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Crum said he was aware that his appointment as successor to 
Schmidt would require approval by Schmidt, the plaintiffs he repre- 
sented, Mr. O’Donoghue, and Judge Letts, but he asserted that “the 
did represent to me that we would go before Judge Letts to see 
such approval.” 

Further questioning of Crum also developed the fact that John 
Cunningham, one of the original plaintiffs, had, “so far as I know, 
been put on the payroll of Mr. Hoffa.” 


Senator Kennepy. So this is another example of the Team- 
ster Union and Mr. Hoffa playing fast and loose attempting, 
in a sense, to corrupt justice by a free use of Teamster money 
to pay off, in a sense, Mr, Schmidt, if he had been willing to 
accept it, which he was not, and also to pay off Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who was the No. 1 name on the list of the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Crum. I agree with you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Goldblatt describe to you what 
kind of a monitor or what they said they wanted as far as a 
monitor ¢ 

Mr. Crum. Yes. They wanted a monitor who would go 
along, in effect, with Judge Wells from Texas, who was the 
Teamster monitor. 

* * * * * 


The Cuamman. And, thus, they sought to replace him 
[Schmidt] by you with the idea that you would vote with the 
monitor nominated by the defendants? 

Mr. Crom. That is right. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr, Goldblatt say anything to you in 
that conference about Mr. Hoffa or about the Teamsters? 
Mr. Crum. Yes, he said that both he and Bridges were well 
aware of the fact that Hoffa had a rather bad background. 
He said that they both knew that there were gangsters and 
thieves and thugs and other disreputable characters in the 
Teamsters Union, but that he, Goldblatt, was confident that a 
great deal of good could be accomplished through the co- 
operation between the Teamsters Union and the Bridges 
union on the coast. 
* * * * * 


Senator Cuurcn. Mr. Crum, when you say that such an 
alliance was in prospect, is this your surmise due to your 
general familiarity with the labor union movement or was 
this a part of the conversation that took place in San Fran- 
cisco between Harry Bridges and Mr. Goldblatt and yourself? 

Mr. Crum. This is a direct statement by Bridges to me in 
San Francisco in August or late July of 1958. 


* * * * * 


Senator Munpr. What arguments did they use to convince 
you that Bridges had enough authority with the Teamsters 
so that he could speak for them and make good on the 
promise ? 
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Mr. Crum. Well, I have found, Senator, that Mr. Bridges 
usually speaks the truth unless he claims the fifth amend- 
ment. 

Senator Munpr. We have found that he takes the fifth 
amendment, so we have had much experience with that other 
aspect of it. 

r. Crum. I think he had the power to bring this about. 

Senator Munpr. At least he told you that he had the 
power ¢ 

Mr. Crum. Yes, he did (pp. 19620-19622). 


Crum testified that after Goldblatt’s meeting with him in mid-Octo- 
ber he arranged, at Goldblatt’s request, for a meeting between Gold- 
blatt and Pat Kennedy, another of the complaining rank-and-file 
members. ‘They met several times. Kennedy, Crum stated, was also 

resent when Goldblatt came to Crum’s home again on October 27, 1958. 
This time, Crum said, Goldblatt had a proposal in writing which Crum 
copied. 

y this time arguments had been scheduled before Judge Letts on 
the petition of the monitors seeking to determine if they had merely 
advisory powers, or if their powers went beyond that. O’Donoghue 
and Schmidt were contending that the latter was the correct position 
and were being opposed by the Teamster monitor. Also before 
Judge Letts at the time was a Teamster petition attacking Schmidt’s 
right to continue as a monitor on the ground of conflict of interest 
because Schmidt also represented employers who had contracts with 
the Teamsters Union. 


The five-point proposal in writing submitted by Goldblatt was in- 


serted in the committee record at this point in Crum’s testimony. It 
provided : 


(1) Suits by monitors to change or interpret court orders and 
y 


suit by IBT to remove Schmidt as a monitor to be dropped and 
monitorship to return to original status. 

(2) Other suits involving monitors, directly or indirectly, such 
as Cunningham suit, action by IBT regarding fees for services 
of monitors and attorneys to be dropped. All fees to be paid. 

(3) Pat Kennedy to be restored to full book membership. 

(4) Inasmuch as Schmidt has decided to resign as monitor be- 
cause of the pressure of other work, and feels that the initial 
purpose of his tenure as monitor has been served, he asks the 
rank-and-file committee to designate Bartley Crum, in whom he 
has complete confidence, in his place. 

(5) Bartley Crum will agree to serve as monitor with the sole 
objective of resolving remaining problems in trade union democ- 
racy so as to complete the tasks to which the monitors were as- 
signed and which are preliminary to the calling of a new con- 
vention (pp. 19624-19625). 

Crum was asked by Senator Curtis if he accepted the idea that. the 
power of the monitors was merely advisory and he replied, “Never.” 
Crum declared that after studying the proposal he asked Gold- 
blatt if he was speaking for Hoffa. Goldblatt telephoned to Hoffa, 
he added, and Crum learned from Hoffa that the proposal had his 
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rp and he would take it up with his attorney, Edward Bennett 
hams. 


Mr. Crum. It was clear from the conversation that the pro- 
posal had come from Hoffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no question about that? 

Mr. Crum. No doubt whatever (p. 19627). 


Crum testified also that he told Hoffa he would have to talk to 
Schmidt. He did so the following day, but Schmidt said he would 
not resign “under any circumstances until the court had clearly defined 
the powers of the monitors” (p. 19629). Schmidt also instructed 
that there be documentation of what was ewes gee 

On October 29, Crum went on, Goldblatt called Washington to 
arrange for a meeting. Crum, with his law partner, Mortimer Feuer, 
and Pat Kennedy flew there for a conference in Williams’ office. 


Mr. Crum. There was a discussion about Mr. Brennan. I 
remember very well, because Mr. Williams said that Mr. 
Brennan was a thief who had stolen money and should be 
indicted and tried and put in jail, and Mr. | Edward] Chey- 
fitz differed with him. He said he only misappropriated a few 
dollars with the approval of some trustees. 

Mr. Kennepy. That isOwen Bert Brennan ? 

Mr. Crum. Yes (p. 19630). 


Arrangements were then made, Crum said, for another meeting 
of the parties in Hoffa’s office at Teamster headquarters, at which time 
“this whole agreement was gone over and approved by Mr. Hoffa” 
(p. 19631). Hoffa also raised the question about whether this would 
get rid of the pending court case on the issue of the powers of the 
monitors, and it was agreed that Williams would see O’Donoghue to 
find out whether a postponement could be arranged. Crum quoted 
Williams as saying that he was afraid of O’Donoghue and Schmidt, 
“because Mr. Schmidt was whistling for the cops” (p. 19631). 


Mr. Kunnepy. While you were there, did Mr. Feuer raise 
some questions ? 
Mr. Crum. Yes, he did. Mr. Feuer innocently raised sev- 
eral questions with Mr. Hoffa. Hesaid, in effect, “Wasn’t the 
roblem one of having a secret ballot for the members of the 
eamsters Union so that they could elect officers of their own 
choice; and shouldn’t there be an accounting?” Mr. Hoffa 
turned to me and he said, “What is the matter with this 
fellow? He must be out of his mind. In the Teamsters 
Union, every man stands up and has his vote counted and God 
help him if he votes the wrong way” (p. 19631). 


Crum asserted that there was a discussion with Hoffa about Pat 
Kennedy’s membership book being restored. Hoffa promised that he 
would arrange to have it restored if the monitors gave him some excuse 
to take the action. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he have any statement about Brennan ? 
Mr. Crum. Yes. He mentioned the fact that Mr. Brennan 
had called him and said that he, Brennan, would not stand 
still for a trial, that if he were called or indicted or tried he 
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would spill his guts on Hoffa. And Hoffa said that he told 
him to keep his shirt on, that nothing was going to happen. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Crum, in your reporting of these 
conversations, did you make some sort of a record afterward ? 

Mr. Crum. I did. I made records every time a meeting 
occurred. 

Senator Kennepy. So that when you give us a report of the 
remarks which Mr. Hoffa made, or other people, this is based 
upon the memorandums that you prepared after the meetings ? 

Mr. Crum. Yes, they are (p. 19632). 


On October 30, 1958, Crum said, there was a meeting in his law 
firm at which his associates disapproved the idea of him serving as a 
monitor. The next day, however, he received a call from mone 
Williams, who reported that O'Donoghue was afraid to talk wit 
him but had indicated he was reserving a decision on the suggestion 
for a continuance of the pending argument before Judge Letts. Crum 
said he learned later that O'Donoghue had stated he was going ahead 
with the case. 

On November 5, Crum continued, Harry Bridges telephoned him 
and said he regretted to hear that Crum was not going to serve as 
monitor. Crum said he told Bridges “that I thought that’s what Hoffa 
wanted was a stooge, not a monitor” (p. 19633). 

At the same time, Crum declared, he told Bridges that before 
Schmidt would agree to go along with anything there would have 
to be certain stipulations in writing as evidence of good faith. He 
said he also told Bridges he was still willing to consider the monitor- 
ship under certain conditions “but I was convinced by that time that 
it a) pretty impossible to try to do any business with Hoffa” (p. 
19633). 

On the night of November 6, Crum testified, he received a telephone 
call from Goldblatt in San Francisco in which he was advised that 
Williams now was fully authorized to conclude all arrangements. He 
said he followed Goldblatt’s plea to call Williams at Edward Cheyfitz’ 
home, whereupon Williams suggested that he was so busy that he 
couldn’t draw the necessary papers and asked Crum to do it. Crum 
added that he refused “because I wanted Williams to show some evi- 
dence of good faith by at least drawing the documents, by document- 
ing this matter.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he state at that time that he thought 
there was a possibility of a trap being involved in this? 

Mr. Crum. Yes. He mentioned the word, “entrapment” 
on several occasions. He felt that Godfrey Schmidt was 
always trying to entrap him—or at least he so stated—that 
ees was always “blowing the whistle for the cops,” as 

e put it. 
r. Kennepy. Was that the last you heard of it until June 
of this year? 

Mr. Crum. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. After not getting a continuance from 
Judge Letts and the matter going ahead the following week, 
then it was left in abeyance? 

Mr. Crom. It was oe 19634-19635). 
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Crum testified that his actions all this time were influenced in part 
by his knowledge that Schmidt’s financial condition, because he was 
devoting 90 percent of his time to his duties as a monitor, had become 
precarious, and he was being harassed by his creditors. 

Meanwhile, the Teamsters had gone to the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia Circuit in an effort to upset J oo tts’ 
rulings on the fee question, the issue governing the extent of the moni- 
tors’ powers, and the conflict of interest issue affecting Schmidt. On 
June 10, 1959, the appellate court ruled that the entire membership 
of the IBT should have been given notice that Judge Letts was em- 
powered to fix fees, that the monitors had more than mere advisory 

owers, and that a “potential” conflict of interest existed as to 
Schmidt. The case was sent back to the lower court for reappraisal 
and reevaluation in the light of the opinion of the court of appeals. 

Almost immediately thereafter, Crum testified, he received a call 
from Goldblatt suggesting a renewal of the previous deal— 


and he said that in order to make certain this time that it 
would not fall through, that we should put the documents in 
escrow with Gen. Telford Taylor, of New York, who is 
Harry Bridges’ lawyer (p. 19638). 


The documents, Crum explained, were to be certified checks for 
Schmidt, Dodd, and Blumenfeld, together with Schmidt’s resignation 
and the nomination of Crum as monitor. 

Crum said he talked by telephone to Williams, and “I thought he 
was for it. At least he said he was” (p. 19639). There were plans 
to prepare the papers and submit them to Judge Letts, but “Williams 
never got around to preparing the papers,” Crum asserted (p. 19639). 
Crum then related a conversation he had with Williams, in which he 
quoted Williams as stating “that we were sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite and we might be accused of obstructing justice if we continued.” 

Crum declared that he told Williams he saw nothing wrong about 
the matter “inasmuch as there was a fee long overdue to my client” 
(p. 19640). Crum then testified that a week before his appearance 
as a committee witness he had lunch with Williams, at which time 
Williams told him Schmidt’s fees as monitor, which also were not 
being paid, would be forthcoming provided Crum did not appear as 
a witness before the committee. 


The Cuarrman. Now that is a pretty serious charge. 

Mr. Crum. Well, it is the truth. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. You are under oath. 

Mr. Williams is present here. 

Mr. Crum. I am well aware I am under oath. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. It is a pretty serious 
charge you are making. 

Mr. Crum. I am sorry, that is precisely what was said to 
me. 

The Cuarrman. OK. You know the full import of your 
testimony ? 


Mr. Crum. Yes, I do (pp. 19641-19642). 


Crum testified that when Schmidt resigned as monitor after the 
court of appeals’ decision, there was no arrangement or deal because 
Schmidt had turned this down flatly. Under questioning by Senator 
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Mundt, Crum declared that he considered the approaches by Gold- 
blatt, Bridges, Hoffa, and Williams were all improper. He also testi- 
fied that he was approached with the same proposal on one occasion 
by Gen. Julius Klein, a Chicago public relations man, 

When Crum completed his et Attorney Williams requested 
permission to testify and promptly labeled Crum’s testimony as a 
‘false, vicious, and contrived smear” (p. 19661). As to the Crum 
statement that Williams had offered at the luncheon meeting to pay 
Schmidt’s monitor’s fees if Crum would not appear before the com- 
mittee, Williams declared, “That statement, sir, is absolutely, com- 
pletely, unequivocally, unqualifiedly false” (p. 19662). 

Williams testified that when he read a newspaper article in July 
1958 in which Schmidt had claimed that an attempt had been made to 
bribe him, he immediate sought an appointment with Judge Letts 
after notifying O’Donoghue and Crum of his intentions to beter it 
to the attention of the court. Williams said he asked for a full in- 
vestigation and later conferred with U.S. Attorney Arthur Christy 
in New York, where he repeated the request. 

Williams declared that he does not know Bridges or Goldblatt and 
“so far as I know, I have never, in my life, had a conversation with 
either one directly, indirectly, personally, or by telephone” (p. 19664). 

The petition for the removal of Schmidt because of conflict of in- 
terest, Williams said, was filed in September 1958. According to 
Williams, it was Crum who suggested in October that the action would 
not be opposed if the Teamster Union paid the $105,000 fee to 
Schmidt. Williams asserted that he advised his client not to “suc- 
cumb” to the payment of what he regarded as an “unconscionable” fee 
(p. 19665). 

Contrary to the testimony of Crum, Williams stated to the commit- 
tee that Schmidt had been paid $30,550 in monitor’s fees and $7,194.43 
in expenses to date, but his last bill of $28,000 for a 6-month period 
had not been paid because it was twice as much as the other monitors 
claimed for the same period of time. 

Williams also testified that “I do not believe that I ever knew before 
today that Mr. Hoffa and Mr. Crum had conversations private in 
nature, if they did have such conversations” (p. 19671). He acknowl- 
edged that he did talk with Crum and Feuer about paying Schmidt’s 
fees in full if there was no contest on the petition for Schmidt’s re- 
moval, but he maintained that these were “lawyer to lawyer talks” as a 
“settlement proposition for two legal cases.” 

“IT would think you would have a complaint that Mr. Hoffa did not 
discuss it with you, instead of going behind you and picking Harry 
Bridges, and Bridges and Mr. Goldblatt to initiate these negotiations,” 
Senator Kennedy observed (p. 19673). 

“I appreciate your observation on that, Senator, and I will weigh it 
very carefully,” Williams replied (p. 19673). 

oncerning Crum’s testimony that he appeared receptive to the idea 
of carrying through with the arrangement even after the court of 
appeals decision in June, Williams insisted that he had told Crum that 
he believed it would be wrong to pay the ice “while there was pending 
this interdiction by the court of appeals against paying it. I may very 
well have said that it might be construed as an obstruction of justice 


because this case is in very different posture right now than what it 
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was in October 1958” (p. 19673). He declared he had no recollection 
of having told Crum anything about “sitting on a keg of dynamite.” 

Williams stated that he didn’t see anything improper in “bona fide, 
valid, legitimate efforts toward settlement. lam appalled if Mr. Crum 
thinks differently” (p. 19674). He said he was perfectly willing to 
let the American Bar Association Ethics Committee pass on the 
question. 

Harold Ungar, a Washington attorney who shares law offices with 
Williams, and who was present at lunch with Williams and Crum. 
was subpenaed at Williams’ request. He recalled that Crum had sai 
during the lunch that Schmidt was using candles for illumination 
because his electricity had been shut off and had observed that it would 
be “awfully nice” if Schmidt could collect his monitor’s fees inasmuch 
as his fees as plaintiffs’ counsel were being held up in court. He said 
Williams replied that “he assumed his fees as a monitor would be 
paid” (p. 19679). 

Ungar said he didn’t remember any statement being made about 
the possibility of Crum being a witness before the committee. He 
said that if Williams had made any promise to pay Schmidt’s fees the 
next day providing Crum did not testify before the committee, “I 
certainly would have remembered it” (p, 19682). 

Schmidt told the committee that “everything that Mr. Crum said 
oe under oath he had previously told me either orally or in letter 

orm. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that contemporaneous with these events? 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, it was contemporaneous with these 
events. I immediately told Martin O’Donoghue about it, the 
chairman of the board. I immediately told one of the agents 
of the FBI about it. Assoonas I sonia get together my plain- 
tiffs, I told them about it. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennzpy. It has not been something that has been 
going on the last couple of weeks? 

Mr. Scumipr. No; it started with the Labrutto-Feinstein 
matter, went on to be the Feldschuh matter, and went on to a 
third matter that was not referred to here, a McAllister 
matter, which was another approach for a bribe (p. 19685). 


Schmidt disputed Williams’ statement that he asked for an appoint- 
ment with Judge Letts after reading a newspaper article about 
Schmidt’s claim of a bribe attempt. “Actually it came from. tele- 
hone conversations from myself and my attorney which I made 

irectly to Mr. Williams, and the last conversation I had in July, 
before we went to see Judge Letts, was the conversation about the 
McAllister matter. When he heard that he said he thought we should 
go to the judge, just as Mr. O’Donoghue had said, and we went to 
the judge the following Monday,” Schmidt declared (p. 19685). 

Schmidt also testified that at no time did Crum or Feuer ever 
indicate to him that there was under consideration “any proposition 
under which I would agree not to defend myself in the conflict-of- 
interest suit if they would pay me the full amount.” 


Mr. Kennupy. Did you feel what was bei roposed was 
improper, Mr. Schmidt? Rhee 
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Mr. Scu»mpr. I always thought it was improper, because 
it seems to me that the very definition of a bribe is the offer- 
ing or the accepting of anything of value to influence official 
conduct, and I can say that at no time was my official conduct 
influenced in any way by any of their various offers, even 
the last one which came through a Mr. Lynch, Arthur Lynch 
(p. 19690). 


The nature of the testimony brought from Chairman McClellan 
this observation : 


The only thing the Chair can do is to make the observation 
that someone is certainly varying from the truth, and it 
comes from forces or people who are members of the bar, 
people who are officers of the court. Such conduct certainly 
should not be tolerated, and it should not be unattended to 
insofar as the truth can be ascertained and the innocent 
protected and the guilty exposed. 

I do think that this record should go immediately, a copy 
of it to Judge Letts, a copy of it to the monitors, and a copy 
of it to the Department of Justice. With the approval of 
the members of the committee, the Chair so orders and 
directs. 

Is there objection? That will be the order of the Chair 
(p. 19683). 


When Hoffa was questioned about the purported plan to substitute 
Crum for Schmidt as monitor in exchange for the payment of the 
fees due to Schmidt, he advanced the theory that Crum “apparently 


shopped around” and made contact with Bridges and Goldblatt to 
get their assistance in collecting Schmidt’s fees. 

After referring to Crum’s “very fluid background,” Hoffa asserted 
he “would imagine” that Crum enlisted the aid of Bridges because 
he knew that talks were in progress between the ILWU and the 
Teamsters concerning problems arising out of “automation and con- 
tainerization.” 


Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean a “fluid background” ? 
I didn’t understand that. 

Mr. Horra. Well, I noticed that he has been connected 
with many organizations that apparently were so-called 
Communist-front organizations, Communist-background or- 
ganizations, and that he has represented many individuals 
who apparently have records dealing with the alleged ques- 
tion of communism (p. 19695). 


Hoffa maintained that Goldblatt brought up the question of Crum 
trying to collect. Schmidt’s fees on many occasions during the dis- 
cussions of the ILWU-Teamster problems and that he always told 
Goldblatt to advise Crum to talk to Williams, the Teamster attorney, 
because it was a legal question. 

It was Crum, Hoffa declared, who— 


apparently wanted to become a monitor. Crum himself told 
me, in our meeting in the office, that he wanted to become 
a monitor, and did I think we could work together, and I 
told him whether he was monitor or anybody else we would 
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take the same position we are taking now, that we have a 
constitution and we didn’t propose to go outside of that 
constitution, and I didn’t care who was the monitor, him or 
anybody else; it would be the same position (p. 19697). 


He also quoted Crum as having said that he was better qualified, 
from the standpoint of general background, than was Schmidt to 
carry out the original intent of the court’s consent decree because he 
“was flexible on the standpoint of unionism” (p. 19698). 

Hoffa testified that the October meeting in his office was the onl 
occasion on which he met Crum in connection with this matter al- 
though he “may have talked to him on the phone” subsequently, but 
did not recall it. 

As for Crum’s testimony that at the meeting in Hoffa’s office that 
October night the agreement was gone over and approved by Hoffa, 
Hoffa asserted: “Nowhere in his testimony did he produce in front 
of this committee any document that he talks about that we discussed 
that night, and there was no document that night. We did not discuss 
a document” (p. 19700). 

With reference to the testimony that Goldblatt on October 27 had 
called Hoffa from Crum’s home and that Crum had read to him over 
the phone the text of the five-point proposition, Hoffa claimed he had 
no recollection of the conversation. 


The Cuarrman. Did you tell him it was OK with you, but 
you would have to take it up with Ed Williams? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t remember the conversation, but if I 
did talk to him I would have said that (p. 19703). 


Hoffa insisted that he did not remember any discussion at the sub- 


sequent meeting in his office that Schmidt would get his fees and 
then resign as monitor. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you say the conversation did not 
take place? 

Mr. Horra. I would say I do not recall it and I would 
say that I made no notes of it because my impression of the 
whole meeting was—and as you will note, nothing came 
out of the meeting—was the fact that Crum wanted to collect 
his money and I wasn’t willing to agree to it. Neither was 
our attorney (pp. 19704-19705). 


When asked if he had made the suggestion at the meeting that 
there should be some determination whether a continuance of the issue 
then pending before Judge Letts could be secured, Hoffa replied that 


“any discussion concerning that would have been with our attorney 
and not with Hoffa.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there discussion that evening? 
Mr, Horra. I don’t know if there was or not. I wasn’t 
paying that much attention (p. 19705). 


When committee counsel pressed for an answer as to whether there 
was a decision that Williams would make a request to Monitor Chair- 
man O’Donoghue for the continuance, Hoffa suggested that the com- 
mittee ask Williams. Hoffa maintained that he did not know if Wil- 
liams did contact O’Donoghue and did not recall that Williams ever 
had reported to him that the contact had been made. 
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When Hoffa pecans in his claim of having no recollection of being 
called by Goldblatt from Crum’s home, he was asked if he had any 
conversation with Goldblatt earlier that same day. 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that he called you that day 
and told you he was going to see Bartley Crum that day, that 
wea 

Mr. Horra. I don’t even remember talking to him that 
day, this conversation concerning the document or during the 
day (p. 19711). 


Telephone toll records showing calls from Goldblatt at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in New York to Hoffa at 2:55 p.m. on October 27 and 
again at 10 a.m. the folluwing morning were introduced. Conceding 
that the calls might have been made, Hoffa asserted that “I don’t know 
what we talked about” (p. 19712). 

Senator Ervin wondered why Goldblatt took the fifth amendment 
in view of the fact that “as far as you are concerned, the idea orig- 
inated with somebody else and you were not willing to carry it out, 
except to leave it up as a legal matter for your counsel.” 


Mr. Horra. I don’t know either. I read his testimony, 
and I wondered, myself. Unless there was more to it than 
met the eye. 

Senator Ervin. This is not the first time we have run into 
this in this investigation. 

For example, when we get your vice president, Bert Bren- 
nan, up here and ask him about certain transactions, he, I 
would think, would be a close friend of yours, and would be 
desirous of corroborating you. Yet instead of corroborating 
you he pleads the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Foares: Senator, every man in America is entitled to 
the fifth amendment, and I will not criticize him for taking 
the fifth amendment, friend or no friend (p. 19716). 


Hoffa testified that Bridges and Goldblatt never had any authority 
from him or the international union to carry on any negotiations. 
When asked if the executive board had given such authority, Hoffa 
replied, “Not to my knowledge” (p. 19719). 

Hoffa defended the ILWU-Teamster alliance and, in response to a 
series of questions, declared that— 


I do not believe there are any unions headed up by Commu- 
nists in this country, and despite the insinuations that Brid 

is a Communist, our U.S. Supreme Court and the laws of this 
land have not convicted him, as such. I would not favor a 
Communist heading up a combined transportation organiza- 
tion of the United States or a single organization of the 
United States, never mind a combination (p. 19720). 


When asked about Crum’s testimony that Hoffa had stated at the 
meeting in Hoffa’s office that in Teamster elections “every man stands 
up and has his vote counted and God help him if he votes the wrong 
way,” Hoffa asserted: “I don’t recall any such statement. It is not 
my opinion and it is not my osition” (p. 19724). 

As to the testimony o Gress that Hoffa had related a threat by 
Brennan to “spill his guts on Hoffa” if he was indicted or tried, Hoffa 
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declared he had no recollection of having made any such statement 
and “I don’t believe it” (p. 19734). He refused to deny that he made 
the statement, contending he had already answered the question. 

After considerable discussion about the fact that the TLWU had 
been thrown out of the CIO in 1950 because it was Communist domi- 
nated and that the Teamsters had entertained similar views as late as 
January of 1957, Hoffa made this statement : 


I don’t know if Harry Bridges is a Communist or whether 
Goldblatt is a Communist. This is not the issue behind the 
uestion of transportation unity. The workers have so 
elected him among the free democratic rights of America and 
under the Taft-Hartley law, and they have filed for 10 
years, according to Goldblatt’s testimony, non-Communist 
affidavits (p. 19737). 


Senator Ervin observed that Goldblatt took the fifth amendment 
when asked if he is a member of the Communist Party and whether 
the statements he made in the affidavits were true. 


Mr. Horra. I assume because there were many implica- 
tions in the question that could open the door up than your 
question of signing or not signing it. 

Senator Ervin. If the committee were to put the question 
to you or myself as to whether we are members of the Com- 
munist Party, I think you and I both would vehemently 
deny we were. 

Mr. Horra. No question about it. 

Senator Ervin. And we would not take refuge behind the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Horra. I cannot speak for Goldblatt, sir (p. 19744). 


Hoffa was interrogated at length about the views of Capt. William 
V. Bradley, head of the ILA on the east coast, with re to the 
proposed transportation alliance. Hoffa said Bradley asked him to 
arrange a meeting with the ILWU because the ILA executive board 
was split on the question of whether or not they should attend a meet- 
ing with the west coast Longshoremen. As a neutral third party 
interested in both organizations, Hoffa called such a meeting for 
June 22, 1959. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he raise a question about not entering 
into an alliance with the Longshoremen’s Union of the west 
coast because it was Communist dominated ? 

Mr. Horra. He did not raise that particular question; I 
don’t believe he raised that question; he said that some of 
their members were opposed, and some of their officers were 
opposed, to the question of entering into a pact with Bridges 
because of the alleged Communist ties. 

Mr. Kennepy. What.did you sa 

Mr. Horra. I said that they sh 


2 

ould attend meetings re- 
gardless, if they would listen to my suggestion, because 
whether it is Harry Bridges on the west coast, or Goldblatt, 
or Bradley and Gleason on the east coast, a strike will affect 
both coasts (p. 19741). 
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When Hoffa continued to declare that this meeting was aevoted 
to discussion of contract negotiating strategies employed on both 
coasts, this precipitated a clash with counsel. 

An affidavit was introduced into the record from Captain Bradley 
which recited that Goldblatt had sought to promote a meeting be- 
tween the ILWU and ILA leaders and had been rebuffed. In his 
affidavit Bradley said, however, that he told Goldblatt that if Hoffa 
arranged for and was present at such a meeting, the ILA officers 
would attend. Hoffa called the meeting for June 22, 1959, in his 
office. Bradley’s affidavit referred to the fact that during the ILA’s 
last contract with the employers there had been “all kinds of rumors 
of secret deals with Bridges.’ 

The affidavit concluded : 


Your deponent desired to clear the atmosphere and to clear 
the decks for clean contract negotiations and wanted no 
repetition of the rumors that he was entering into any ee 
ments, secret or otherwise, with the ILWU, headed by Harry 
Bridges. 

‘At the meeting in James Hoffa’s office in wee? 
D.C., your deponent made it crystal clear to Harry Bridges, 
in the presence of James R. Hoffa, that he wanted nothin 
further to do with any pact, arrangement, or alliances wit 
Harry Bridges or his union, the ILUWU, while it is controlled 
or dominated by Harry Bridges. The principal basis for 
your deponent’s opposition to such alliance, pact, or negotia- 
tions, is that the TLWwU is Communist dominated, and de- 
ponent does not feel it is to the best interests of labor or the 
security of the Nation that such alliances be made with any 
Communist-dominated union, particularly in the contro] of 
such strategic areas as maritime transportation (p. 19743). 


Hoffa remarked to counsel for the committee, “You probably 
drafted it for him. I don’t think the captain drafted it.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Is that the best answer, Mr. Hoffa? 
Mr. Horra. Yes (p. 19743). 


Horra-Dranow RaprprocHEMENT REVIEWED 


The perplexing skein of James R. Hoffa’s peculiar financial manipu- 
lations, as traced by the committee’s investigation over a 3-year pe- 
riod, more frequently than not reflected the shadowy image of a man 
named Benjamin Dranow. 

The basis for the strange affinity between these two even now re- 
mains something of a mystery. The committee has never been able to 
determine whether it developed because Hoffa was intrigued by the 
obvious, highly developed promotive techniques employed by Dranow 
or whether the patently close bond between them originated from a 
more significant source. 

The testimony before the committee is clear, however, that Benja- 
min Dranow descended upon Minneapolis, Minn., from Baltimore, 
Md., and took over as general manager of the John W. Thomas De- 

artment Store. He induced Mr. Hoffa to lend the store $200,000 from 

eamster funds at a time when the store was being struck by a 
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fellow AFL union. Dranow subsequently purchased the store on a 
shoestring, paying less than $14,000 for the stock, after which Hoffa 
lent the store an additional $1 million from Teamster welfare funds. 
Eventually the store wound up in the bankruptcy courts, and Dranow 
took off with more than $100,000 of the concern’s funds, reflected in 
the books as a “loan.” 

There is further testimony in the record before the committee that 
there were close ties between Dranow and Gerald Connelly, a labor 
thug who had fled from Florida to avoid apprehension for Nisoe vio- 
lence in a Miami organizing drive. Connelly found refuge in Minne- 
apolis as a Teamster official, but he was indicted and convicted in an- 
other such case later in the same year, and in 1956 he was char 
with placing dynamite in the homes and automobiles of two other 
Teamster officials who refused to recognize his picket line. The rec- 
ord also discloses that Connelly arranged for the dynamiting through 
telephone calls placed from a Miami hotel where he and Dranow 
were staying under assumed names, and that the hotel bill was paid 
by the John W. Thomas Department Store. Dranow was also iden- 
tified in the record as the purchaser of a $500 jacket for Mrs. Hoffa 
and a $2,500 mink stole for Mrs. Owen Bert Brennan, wife of Hoffa’s 
principal lieutenant in Detroit. 

It took the committee almost a year to serve Dranow with a sub- 
ena, and he refused to discuss these and other matters, invoking the 
fth amendment when called before the committee in 1958. 

But the committee staff, patiently pursuing the extraordinary facets 
of the financial manipulations in which the Teamsters Union and affi- 
liated units were engaged, began to develop new evidence of the inti- 
mate rapport between Hoffa and Dranow and their involvement in 
complex transactions. Dranow eventually was found to be deeply 
enmeshed in a move to resuscitate the abortive Sun Valley project in 
Florida. This was the grandiose land scheme from which Hoffa and 
Owen Bert Brennan, by virtue of an option to purchase 45 percent 
of the property at original cost, had hoped to realize a windfall profit 
running into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The appalling implications of this fiasco, which victimized hundreds 
of Teamster Union members and officials who were induced to invest 
in lots at Sun Valley after intensive promotion sponsored and paid 
for by the Teamsters Union, were covered in earlier reports of the 
committee, which reviewed the testimony and set forth the committee’s 
findings. 

The emergence of Dranow as the moving force in an effort to revive 
Sun Valley, however, requires a brief restatement of the facts de- 
veloped in the earlier testimony for the maintenance of a proper 
perspective. 

The Sun Valley project was begun by one Henry Lower, who was 
a fugitive from a California road gang when he was made a business 
agent for Teamster Local 376 in Detroit in 1953 and who, since the 
committee began its investigation of his activities, has been appre- 
hended in two separate States for the unlawful possesion of narcotics. 

Through the connivance of Hoffa, who transferred $500,000 of 
Teamster funds to the Florida National Bank in Orlando, Lower 
obtained the financing for the project from that institution. It was 
expressly understood that the deposit would not draw interest and 
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would remain in the bank as long as there was outstanding indebted- 


ness. 

Lower drew approximately $90,000 in salary and expenses from the 
union while promoting the land scheme, but instead of utilizing the 
money obtained from the bank for roadways, waterlines, sewers, and 
the other essentials for such a development, Lower diverted more than 
$130,000 into a of his own in the Detroit area. The defalca- 
tion propelled Sun Valley into bankruptcy, and the hundreds of in- 
dividual teamsters owning lots have been lett without access to them 
or information as to their precise location. 

From Claude E. Davis, president of the Barnett National Bank of 
Cocoa, Fla., the committee elicited testimony tending to show that the 
Sun Valley revival scheme spearheaded by Dranow was following a 
pattern almost identical with the original. 

Davis told the committee that he received a telephone call from 
Dranow on or about October 8, 1958, proposing that his bank make 
a loan to Dranow and some of his associates for development of Sun 
Valley. Davis quoted Dranow as offering a deposit of $1 million in 
Teamster Union funds upon which no interest would be payable as an 
inducement for the loan. Davis testified that he rejected the loan 
on a “hunch” and for the further reason that he seaiel more in the 
way of security than the guarantee of the deposit. He said also that 
he was aware of the existence of the Orlando bank loan. To a ques- 
tion as to the prevailing rate of interest on time deposits, Davis re- 
plied that his bank was paying 214 percent at the time the proposal 
was made and planned to pay 3 percent as of July 1, 1959. ms 

Committee counsel pointed out in this connection that the original 
$500,000 deposit in the Orlando bank, which was transferred from 
Hoffa’s own local 299 in Detroit, continues to remain in that institu- 
tion without interest. ; 

The testimony of S. George Burris, a New York certified public 
acevuntant, clearly an uncommunicative witness a with dis- 
cernible reluctance, provided the committee with some illuminating 
disclosures of Dranow’s operating methods. 

Burris identified himself as president of the Union Land & Home 
Co., a Florida corporation, and “stockholder of record” for 75 percent 
of its capital stock. The other 25 percent, he said, was held by 
Harold Shapiro, a Miami attorney. But close questioning by counsel 
and committee members brought to light that Burris was “fronting” 
for Dranow (although Burris objected violently to the use of the 
term), that he and Shapiro were merely Dranow’s “nominees,” and 
that Dranow was, in fact, the true owner of all of the company’s stock. 

It was further developed that Union Land & Home’s principal 
asset was all of the capital stock of Sun Valley, Inc. Burris testified 
that after Union Land & Home was formed, an option was obtained 
to purchase Lower’s interest in Sun Valley, and that he and Dranow 
subsequently obtained from Hoffa a release of his option to acquire 
the 45 percent interest in Sun Valley. 

Exercise of the option to buy out Lower also had a bizarre twist. 

offa released his option in a document dated November 25, 1958. 
® agreement of sale for Lower’s interest was executed by Lower 
and Burris on March 16, 1959, with the sale price fixed at $20,000. 
However, the agreement specified that $18,000 was to be paid upon 
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execution of the agreement, with the remaining $2,000 to be paid to 
the directors of Sun Valley after approval by them of the acceptance 
of this sum as full settlement for eich $134,000 liability to Sun 
Valley as then reflected in the books of Sun Valley. 

On this point, Burris testified that Lower— 


couldn’t pay it. He claimed that he didn’t owe it and all 
that sort of business, and that he could account for the 
moneys, but there was no point in pressing it because he 
claimed he was broke and didn’t have anything. 

Mr. Kennepy. When he said he could account for the 
moneys, did you ask him to account for them? 

Mr. Burris. Well, that will come up later on when the 
Government examines him as to what he did with the money. 
x oe * * * 

The Cuarmman. Wouldn’t you want him to account to 
ou! 
" Mr. Burris. Well, we said that as purchasers we wouldn’t 
press this obligation ; that is all. 


* * * * * 


The Cuarman. In other words, you didn’t determine, 
you didn’t make any effort to actually determine it. You 
simply took his word ? 

r. Burris. There is a statement in here that says he is 
broke and can’t pay anything, and his affidavit. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Where did the money come from, the 
$18,0002 

Mr. Borris. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who paid that? 

Mr. Burris. When I arrived in Detroit, there was a bank 
that had a draft ready for us, addressed to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t Mr. Benjamin Dranow tell you 
about that draft ? 

Mr. Burris. That is right (pp. 18983-18985). 


Further questioning of Burris developed that he was a principal in 
syndicates that had obtained loans of $735,000 and $1,400,000 from 
the Central States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pension fund of 
the Teamsters. Their first loan, in December of 1958, was for a build- 
ing in Buffalo, Burris said, and the second was for a development in 
Fullerton, Calif. Burris explained that the second loan was ap- 
tit by the fund’s trustees in the early part of 1959, but the syn- 

ictate “didn’t take the money yet.” 


Burris acknowledged that Union Land lent $17,000 on January 26, 
1959, to Roy Williams, head of Teamster Local 41 in Kansas City, who 
is also a trustee of the Central States, Southeast, and Southwest areas 
pension fund. 

Burris admitted that Dranow was aware of the loan ap phe 


but answered, “Not that I know of,” when asked specifically whether 
Dranow had interceded with Hoffa to get approval of the applica- 
tions. He also admitted having lent Dranow money on several occa- 
sions since the fall of 1958 and mentioned sums of $22,000 and $25,000, 
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which he asserted Dranow had paid back. Burris also acknowledged 
that he had received a fee and expenses of $3,000 from the Teamsters 
for work his office performed on “pension plans” but maintained he 
could not remember the names of those with whom he dealt because 
“J am very poor at remembering” (p. 18988). 

After Burris testified, a letter dated February 5, 1959, addressed to 
all trustees on the screening committee of the Central States, South- 
east, and Southwest areas pension fund, was placed in the record. This 
letter referred to the sh a a and supporting data for the first 
mo ige loan for the Fullerton development about which Burris had 
testified. 

This was followed by a letter dated the very next day and signed by 
Hoffa, addressed to Alfred Goldberg, of the law firm of Padway, 
Goldberg & Previant, in Milwaukee, in which Hoffa stated: 


After going over the material submitted, I would recom- 
mend as one member of the screening committee that a sub- 
committee be set up for further investigation of this project 
and if it can meet the requirement of the fund where the loan 
is not in excess of 66 percent, I will vote in behalf of the loan. 
I would appreciate your taking this up at the meeting on the 
9th as my recommendation (p. 18991). 


Although the record shows that the agreement of sale between 
Lower aa Union Land was not consummated until March 1959, there 
was testimony by Irving Blum, a New York real estate developer and 
accountant, that. Burris and Dranow represented to him long before 
then that Union Land owned the Sun Valley stock. Bawa he said, 
suermechon him with a proposition to sell Sun Valley in the early fall 
of 1958 and held forth the prospect that financing could be obtained 
from the Teamsters Union. 

Blum told of inquiring in Florida as to the possibility of bank 
financing and of his discovery that. this was “a valuable piece of prop- 
erty but it had been mishandled.” 


Mr. Kennepy. In what way? 

Mr. Brom. Nothing had been done to put the property in 
sha There were a few houses built there, and a short road 
of about 2,000 feet. But there was no possibility for the pur- 
chasers to get into their property. There was nothing there. 

* co * of * 

Mr. Kennepy. What had happened? What did you under- 
stand was the explanation for all of this? 

Mr. Buum. It seemed there had been a defalcation. Some- 
body got away with some of the funds. People had no knowl- 
edge of operating a development and it just bogged down. 
_ Senator Curtis. May I inquire? Was it your understand- 
ing that the funds that somebody got away with were prin- 
cipally from the purchase money on these 1,700 lots that they 
had sold? 

Mr. Buum. As I understand it, yes (p. 18993). 

Blum testified that he met Dranow in Florida, that Dranow told 


him he was the man who was able to purchase the stock “in this bank- 
Tupt company,” and that he thought that funds for the development 
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could be available from the Teamsters Union. Blum asserted that 
negotiations had reached a point where his group had set a price 
of $150,000 for the stock when it would be turned over with the under- 
standing also that the creditors of Sun Valley would be paid their 
claims in full, but his group eventually abandoned the deal. Blum 
also said it had been agreed that if his group took over Sun Valley, 
Burris was to receive $50,000 over a period of 5 years for doing the 
accounting for the project. 

Blum also descri another “arrangement” he had with Burris. 
Blum and his associates had an option on an apartment house in 
Buffalo, and Burris represented to him that he would need “roughly 5 
percent” to secure financing from the Teamsters. This, Blum said, 
was to cover “the expenses all around for everything.’ This deal also 
failed to materialize. 

Additional testimony with respect to the charging of fees and com- 
missions to promote loans from the Teamsters went into the record in 
the form of an affidavit from Stanton D. Sanson, who is engaged in 
the construction and land acquisition business in Miami Beach. The 
affidavit was secured by attorneys Walter R. May and John P. 
Constandy, of the committee staff. According to the affidavit, Sanson 
and a group of associates in the latter part of 1957 applied to the 
Central States, Southeast, and Southwest areas pension fund of the 
Teamsters for a $5 million loan to finance an apartment house in 
Miami Beach. Sanson and his group were asked to submit plans for 
a building half the size of the one originally planned, and the fund 
would consider a loan for $2,500,000, the affidavit stated. It then re- 
lated how Sanson met Dranow in Minneapolis in the summer of 1958. 
Dranow told him that he wanted a 10-percent “commission or finder’s 
fee” for putting through the loan, and there was eventual agreement 
that Dranow would receive 5 percent. However, because of the un- 
favorable publicity the Teamsters were getting, Sanson and his as- 
sociates decided to let the matter go unless the Teamsters decided to 
grant the loan. 

The next move, according to the Sanson affidavit, was an effort by 
Dranow to get him to purchase and develop Sun Valley. 


Dranow said James Hoffa was very anxious to get the 
thing cleaned up and would do anything within reason that. 
the person who undertook it wanted. Dranow indicated to 
me that if we bought Sun Valley, we could depend on very 
liberal support from the Teamsters. Dranow said they would 
loan money for the project, including the roads, sewage plant, 
and houses (p. 18997). 


At about the same time, the affidavit continued, Dranow called San- 
son by phone and put Hoffa on the wire. 
Mr. Hoffa said he was very anxious to straighten out the 
Sun Valley situation. He said this is something that is a 
“must,” and asked us to go into it and see how we might 
straighten it out (p. 18997) 


Sanson’s affidavit tells of a projection he subsequently made, which 
concluded with the statement that— 


there is a minimum expense to do the absolutely necessary 
things to make good the moral obligation, if not the legal 
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obligation, to the lot owners of the very minimum of $325,000 
and this would, undoubtedly, be much higher (pp. 18998- 
18999). 


The affidavit states in conclusion: 


I concluded after making my study that the Sun Valley 
project was hopeless as a development investment as far as 
we were concerned. I have heard nothing further from either 
Mr. Dranow or Mr. Hoffa about the Sun Valley matter. 

The application for the loan for the proposed apartment 
project anal on for some time and was finally refused by 
the pension fund (p. 18998). 


When Henry Lower was summoned to the witness stand, he took 
the fifth amendment to every question except to identify himself 
and to furnish his Detroit address. 


Mr. Kennupy. And one of the most significant parts of 
this, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that Mr. Henry Lower, dur- 
ing this whole operation, turned over $25,000 in cash to Mr. 
Hoffa, all in a brown paper bag, that was picked up by Mr. 
Hoffa at Mr. Henry Lower’s home. Isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Lower? (p. 19117). 


The witness declined to answer. 


Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you tell me that when I visited you 
out in Detroit in 1957, when Mr. Bellino and I came to your 
home? You said that Mr. Hoffa wanted $25,000 and you got 
$25,000 in cash, put it in a brown paper bag, and turned it 
over to Mr. Hoffa at that time? Isn’t that correct, Mr. 
Lower? 

Mr. Lower. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

* * * * o” 


The CHarrman. Wouldn’t you like, if there was no oc- 
casion for any reflection on him, if the transaction or what- 
ever happened was open and aboveboard, wouldn’t you like 
to at least testify to enough to vindicate him? 

Mr. Lower. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me, 
sir. 

* a * * * 


Mr. Krennepy. I want to make sure that the record is com- 
plete as far as the money in the paper bag. Mr. Hoffa was 
asked about this, Mr. Chairman, when he testified, and he 
admitted receiving the money in the manner that I described, 
and stated that he considered it a loan from Mr. Henry 
Lower. 

Of course, he was asked at that time to give any evidence 
of a note or whether he paid any interest. As in the cases 
of the other moneys in cash that he has received during the 
years, he never had any evidence in connection with the fact 
that it was a loan. 

The Cuarrman. Do you say it was a loan, or do you say it 
was something else? 
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Mr. Lower. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me, 
sir (pp. 19117-19118). 


Horra, Triscaro, Dranow Linxep To Arms Dean 


Nuncio Louis (“Babe”) Triscaro is president of Teamsters Local 
No. 436 in Cleveland, vice president of the Ohio Conference of Team- 
sters, and an intimate associate of James R, Hoffa. Triscaro also is an 
alumnus of an Ohio reformatory and has been identified as a member 
of the infamous Mayfield Road mob in Cleveland, spawning ground 
for some of the Nation’s top criminals. 

The committee, therefore, was not particularly surprised when it 
found Triscaro and Benjamin Dranow linked in 1959 to a weird 
pattern of transactions involving the purchase of surplus C—74 Globe- 
master planes from the Government, which culminated in the seizure 
of one of them as it was poised on a Florida airstrip, ready to take off 
for the strife-torn Caribbean area with thousands of pounds of contra- 
band arms. 

There is also evidence in the record before the committee that its 
intensive inquiry into the bewildering situation may well have foiled 
a plan to commit $300,000 in Teamster funds to the financing of a 
strange transaction. 

The genesis of the series of events which was climaxed by the indict- 
ment of seven persons on June 4, 1959, in Miami for arms smuggling 
and bribery of Federal customs officers was sketched for the commit- 
tee by Earl T. Benjamin, a prominent Cleveland industrialist. 

Benjamin testified that a California friend, William Steiner, orig- 
inally interested him in the purchase of 11 surplus C—74 Globe- 
masters stored at Davis Monthan Air Force Base in Tucson, Ariz. 
As a result, Akros-Dynamics Corp. was formed on April 17, 1957, 
for the purpose of purchasing the planes. The Government rejected 
the initial bid of $1,500,000 but accepted a second bid of $1,581,000, 
after excluding 27 engines that were part of the original parcel. 

The Government, Benjamin said, was paid $500,000 in the summer 
of 1958, and the corporation received title to four planes and a por- 
tion of the parts. Originally, Benjamin asserted, he had expected 
to obtain some backing from Mike Zappone, a Cleveland restaurateur 
but this was not forthcoming, and Alvin Naiman, another Cleveland 
industrialist, was brought into the deal to help finance it. The con- 
tract with the Air Force was amended to provide for payment of 
$500,000 on August 24, 1958, $200,000 on November 5, 1958, and eight 
equal monthly installments thereafter of $110,167.75, commencing 
on December 1, 1958, with interest of one-half percent on the principal 
balance payable from August 25 with each installment. The agree- 
ment further provided for the release of four planes on the payment 
of $500,000, with the others to be released as payments covering them 
were made. 

Benjamin testified that he and Naiman arranged for financing at 
the Pan American Bank of Miami, but this too had complications. A 
company called the Aircraft Instrument Corp. was in default to the 
bank on a mortgage, and Benjamin agreed to take it over. The bank 
then lent a total of $1,040,000, of which $500,000 was used to cover the 
debt of Aircraft Instrument, $500,000 went to the Air Force as the 
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initial installment on the purchase of the planes, and the balance 
was used to move one of the planes to the Hamilton Aircraft Co. at 
Tucson and to insure it for $400,000. 

Thereafter, according to Benjamin, unsuccessful efforts were made 
to sell the planes to sources outside the United States, including the 
Greek-Ethiopian Airlines, because use of them within the United 
States was prohibited unless certain certification requirements were 
fulfilled. 

On January 21, 1959, Benjamin testified, an option on two planes 
was granted to Dominick Bartone and Jack LaRue, ieee and vice 
president, respectively, of International Trading Co., Inc. Bartone 
expected to sell the planes in Cuba for around $400,000 each, and the 
agreement provided that his company would receive 10 percent, Ben- 
jamin declared that it was his understanding that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, which had fallen to Fidel Castro some 3 weeks before, would 
buy the planes, and that the deal had the approval of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. He said he first met Bartone in Naiman’s office. 

In February, Benjamin continued, Naiman told him there was an 
opportunity to “make a bailout deal” by selling the whole ng to 
a group on the west coast which, he understood, was headed by Bar- 
tone and LaRue. It was agreed that the officers and directors of 
Akros-Dynamics would resign and all stock certificates would be 
delivered to Naiman, upon the condition that the resignations and 
stock delivery would be voided if the “bailout” deal fell through. 
From time to time, Benjamin testified, Naiman reported that things 
were going along all right, but. on April 8, 1959, the corporation 
records of Akros were received by Benjamin via air express from a 
man named A. W. Weinblatt of Miami Beach. When asked if he 
knew Benjamin Dranow, Benjamin replied that he had “heard of him” 
and that Seicas had described him as a banker. Akros-Dynamics, 
Benjamin said, still owes the Pan American Bank the $1,040,000, 
plus interest, which runs $140 to $150 a day. 

A New York attorney, Herbert R. Burris, supplied some additional 
pieces for the overall picture when he was summoned to the witness 
stand. Burris is the son of S. George Burris, the New York account- 
ant who was an associate of Dranow in the Union Land & Home Co. 
and who testified before the committee that companies in which he had 
a substantial interest had obtained loans totaling more than $2 million 
from a Teamster pension fund. 

Attorney Burris told the committee that Benjamin Dranow called 
him from Florida in the middle of February 1959 and asked him to 
go to Cleveland and see Triscaro about the “merits of a plane propo- 
sition” (p. 19041). Burris said he met Naiman at Triscaro’s office, 
reviewed the details with him, and reported back to Dranow by tele- 
phone. Then he, Naiman, and Triscaro flew to New York, where they 
met with S. George Burris. The four then proceeded to Florida to 
confer with Dranow. 

On February 14, Attorney Burris asserted, he executed an agree- 
ment on behalf of Dranow whereby Akros-Dynamics was delivered to 
Dranow, who was given sole discretion “to salvage the basic concept of 
the purchase of these airplanes and parts and to turn this desperate 
situation into a profitable one” (p. 19045). If Dranow found that the 
situation was hopeless, the agreement gave him the right to turn it 
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back to its original owners. The document specified, however, that 
Attorney Burris was to act as Dranow’s nominee, thus concealing the 
transfer to Dranow. 

Attorney Burris admitted that he at first denied to staff investi- 
gators that he knew anything about such an agreement and then, when 
confronted with it, stated, “I thought it had been destroyed” (p, 
19046). He stated that he was reimbursed for his trips to Florida 
and Cleveland by a $750 check from Dranow, which he received “on 
account” within a week before his appearance on the stand. 

Dranow, who had been under a continuing subpena since his first 
appearance before the committee in November 1958, at which time he 
took the fifth amendment, had been ordered to appear again on June 
29, 1959. His counsel advised the committee that he had received a 
telegram that Dranow was in a Miami hospital being treated for 
“coronary insufficiency.” Committee counsel then noted for the ree- 
ord that “this is the second time this has happened as far as Mr. 
Dranow is concerned, that he has gone to the hospital after he received 
notification.” 

With Dranow unavailable, the committee turned to Alvin A. Nai- 
man for additional information about the plane deal. He identified 
himself as president and principal stockholder of the Alvin A. Naiman 
Corp. of Cleveland and of Niagara Crushed Stone, Ltd., in Ontario, 
Canada, with sales offices and facilities in Cleveland. 

Naiman corroborated the previous testimony of Earl T. Benjamin 
concerning the various events that preceded his meeting with Herbert 
Burris in Triscaro’s office on February 11, 1959. He added one in- 
teresting bit of information: Dominick Bartone, when he obtained 
the option on two of the planes on January 21, had suggested that 
Akros-Dynamics designate one representative to do all necessary ne- 
gotiating in the future. 

As Naiman continued to testify, the committee became aware that 
he was endeavoring to create the impression that the presence of 
Triscaro throughout all of the negotiations was merely coincidental. 
In fact, Naiman testified that Triscaro’s trips to Florida were in pur- 
suit of union business and that he also was engaged in a hunt for 
talent to participate in a program to help retarded children in the 
Cleveland area. Herbert Burris also had claimed that Triscaro was 
in Florida trying to interest the former heavyweight champion, Rocky 
Marciano, in this program. 

Sharp questioning of Naiman, supplemented by documentary proof 
in the shape of Triscaro’s own expense accounts, airline and hotel rec- 
ords, obtained by Walter R. May and John P. Constandy, committee 
attorneys, incontrovertibly established this sequence of events: 


(1) Triscaro was at Teamster headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., on February 10 and flew back to Cleveland to be on hand for 
the meeting between Naiman and Burris. 

(2) Dranow instructed Attorney Burris to go to Cleveland and 
see Triscaro about the plane deal. Burris met Naiman in Tris- 
caro’s office on February 11. 

(3) Burris, Naiman, and Triscaro flew to New York that night 
for further consultations about the plane deal with Burris’ father, 
S. George Burris. 
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(4) Burris and his father, Naiman, and Triscaro flew to Miami 
on February 12, where Naiman said Dranow was introduced to 
him as a “banker.” 

(5) At 9:14 a.m. on February 13 Triscaro called Hoffa at the 
latter’s unlisted number in Washington. 

(6) The agreement transferring Akros-Dynamics to Dranow 
was drafted and executed on February 14 and provided that 
Naiman and his associates were to receive 15 percent of any 
profits arising out of the plane deal. 

(7) Naiman and Triscaro flew back to Cleveland on February 
15, and the very next day Triscaro made a fast round-trip flight 
to Teamster headquarters in Washington. 

(8) Naiman, Triscaro, Dranow, and Bartone were in Miami and 
Cuba from February 18 to February 21. Triscaro checked into 
the Eden Roc Hotel on February 22 and remained there until 
March 13. During this time he made the following long-distance 
calls: February 24, to Naiman in Cleveland; February 26, to Roy 
Williams in Kansas City, a trustee of the Central States pension 
fund; February 27, to Naiman in Cleveland; February 27 to Gor- 
don Hamilton, president of Hamilton Aircraft Co., in Tucson, 
where the first, C-74 had been put into flying condition ; February 
28, to Mrs. Benjamin Dranow in Las Vegas; March 2, to Havana; 
March 3, to S. George Burris in New York; March 10, two calls 
to Gene San Soucie, also a trustee of the pension fund; and on 
March 11, to Hoffa in Chicago. On March 4 a check for $700 
was issued to Triscaro by local 436 for 2 weeks’ “vacation pay.” 

(9) Naiman, Triscaro, Dranow, and Bartone again were in 
Miami and Cuba from March 19 to March 22. On this occasion 
the C-74 had been flown to Cuba from Tucson, arriving on 
March 21. 

(10) Naiman, Triscaro, and Bartone were all registered at the 
Dupont Plaza Hotel in Miami on March 30. Naiman, Triscaro, 
and M. K. Lewis, Jr., vice president of the Pan American Bank 
of Miami, flew to Havana that same day. Their plane was met 
by Bartone, according to a memo found in Lewis’ files at the bank, 
which also identified Triscaro as representing “a group of in- 
vestors who are backing Naiman” and described the negotiations 


as a “bona fide transaction in process for sale of from 4 to 10 
’N PFA? 7 
C-74’s to the Cuban Government.’ 


Although Naiman and Triscaro had specified that the charges for 
their February stay in Miami were to be billed to Akros-Dynamics, 
the testimony developed that Triscaro’s local 436 had paid the bills for 
all of the trips taken by Naiman and Triscaro and by Triscaro alone 
in Naiman’s behalf. 

Naiman protested vehemently in his testimony that there never was 
any intention to have anybody but himself foot his bills. He insisted 
that Triscaro had been reimbursed to the extent of $642 for expenses 
he had incurred for Naiman. Further interrogation proved beyond 
any doubt that a bill for $139.75 for the stay of Naiman and Triscaro 
at the Eden Roc had never been reimbursed. Naiman told the com- 
mittee he would take care of it. 

Additional questioning brought out the fact that Naiman’s reim- 
bursement of Triscaro’s union came only after the committee staff 
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had begun its investigation of the plane deal. Naiman was inter- 
viewed by Staff Attorneys May and Constandy on June 2. This put 
both Naiman and Triscaro on notice that the committee knew the 
union had been paying the travel bills. : 

After insisting for a long time that he had “just happened” to date 
the reimbursement check as of June 1, Naiman finally admitted that 
he did so at Triscaro’s suggestion. The record shows further that 
staff invetigators found the check in the pocket of a union employee 
the day before the committee’s June 30 hearing, that it had not even 
been deposited as yet, and that the cash receipts ledger of local 436 
reflected the reimbursement as having been received on June 27. 

The record before the committee showed that Dranow, during the 
period while Akros-Dynamics was under his control, expended more 
than $27,000 on behalf of the company, with the largest amount, $10,- 
637, going to the Hamilton Aircraft Co. for getting the C-74 to Cuba 
on March 21. There was also an item of $4,750 for insurance cover- 
age for the flight. 

Naiman testified, however, that when he was in Cuba on March 30 
he was told by Triscaro that Dranow was no longer interested in the 
deal. Naiman professed ignorance of the reason for Dranow’s with- 
drawal and said that immediate steps were taken to regain possession 
of the corporate records of Akros-Dynamics as soon as the party re- 
turned to Miami. Naiman further declared that he had no knowl- 
edge of any arrangements Dranow had made with Bartone, but the 
record is clear that thereafter Triscaro and Bartone were in the fore- 
front of all moves to dispose of the planes. The record before the 
committee shows Triscaro was in telephone communication as early 
as February and March with Williams and San Soucie, trustees of 
Central States pension fund, and with Hoffa on March 11. 

Naiman testified that early in April arrangements were made by 
Triscaro for him to go to Chicago to confer with James C. Downs, 
chairman of the board of the Real Estate Research Corp., which scru- 
tinized applications for loans received by the Central States fund. 

The committee again experienced difficulty with the witness Naiman 
when he testified that Bartone went along with him to Chicago “just 
for the ride,” and that Triscaro had never told him he was contacting 
Hoffa to enlist his aid in securing a loan. Naiman also claimed he 
could not remember having heard Dranow’s name mentioned at any 
time during the conference with Downs, and he maintained that the 
reason why he applied for the loan was to get money for his stone 
q 


uarry. 

An affidavit from Downs, placed in the record before the commit- 
tee, fixed April 13 as the date when Bartone and Naiman conferred 
with him. en they arrived, the affidavit said, they wanted to know 
if Downs had heard from Hoffa. Downs had a so he su 
that they return later in the aay 5 affidavit related that Downs 

Pp 


called Hoffa, who stated he ha anned to call Downs but had not 
gotten around to it, and quoted Hoffa as saying the Teamsters were in- 
terested in making the loan if it appeared to Downs that it would bea 
good loan. 

According to the Downs affidavit, when Bartone and Naiman re- 
turned, Naiman stated he wanted a $300,000 loan “to finance the sale 
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of some ee which had been purchased from the Government” 
and offered his interest in Niagara Crushed Stone, Ltd., as security. 
The affidavit continued: 


Mr. Bartone discussed the planes themselves and the po- 
tential sale of them to Cuban buyers and others. Both Mr. 
Naiman and Mr. Bartone stressed their urgent need for money 
to finance the project and led me to believe they expected that 
the loan would be granted immediately. 

I recall that Mr. Naiman said they had been in contact 
with a “Babe” Triscaro in regard to the loan and had been 
led to believe that the loan would be approved. Mr. Bartone 
stated that in regard to the loan they had also been in con- 
tact with Benjamin Dranow who, Mr. Bartone said, was 
a person who worked with Mr. Hoffa. Mr. Bartone stated 
that they had arranged for the loan through Benjamin 
ipo who had assured them it would be granted (p. 
19075). 


The affidavit stated further that Downs investigated the situation 
and recommended on April 24 that the screening committee of the 
fund reject the loan because the security was not sufficient. On or 
about May 1, the affidavit said, Hoffa called Downs to inquire if 
there was any basis upon which the loan would be acceptable. Downs 
set forth the conditions, which included retirement of debts against 
the company stock and payment of the balance on a loan from an 
Ontario bank and an agreement by Naiman to subordinate $500,000 
owed him by the company. 

“It was apparent to me from our telephone conversations that Mr. 
Hoffa was anxious to have this loan granted,” the affidavit declared. 
“Thereafter, I was surprised to learn from Francis J. Murtha, execu- 
tive secretary of the pension fund, that the trustees of the fund were 
being circulated by wire for approval of a loan to Mr. Naiman in the 
amount of $300,000, subject to our certification of the security of such 
a loan.” Downs thereupon wrote a letter setting forth the same 
conditions he had outlined to Hoffa. 


The Cuareman. Is there anything in that affidavit that you 
want to refute or deny ? 
Mr. Narman. No, sir; I don’t think so (p. 19076). 


Naiman then admitted that Triscaro arranged for and accompanied 
him to a meeting with Hoffa at the time the Hoffa-Downs phone con- 
versation took place but repeatedly denied that airplanes were even 
mentioned in his talks with Hoffa. 

_ Testimony in the record shows that the loan was approved by a ma- 
jority of the trustees but was rejected on a “legal technicality” in the 
middle of June, some 3 weeks or more after customs authorities seized 
the C-74 in Miami, loaded with contraband arms and almost ready 
for departure. Naiman admitted he had given permission to Bartone 
to take the plane to Puerto Rico on a “demonstration flight” for some 
eeuetaee uyers but vigorously denied any connection with the arms 
plot, 
After a brief recess, Naiman asked leave to return briefly to the 
witness stand. 
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The Carman. I understood you wanted to make some 
further statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is in connection with your visit here 
when you went to see Mr. Hoffa in connection with this loan. 
Was there a discussion at that time about the fact that you 
needed the money in connection with these airplanes? 

Mr. Narman. Yes; there was. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. I will say something for Mr. Naiman. He 
has grown up with a number of these people that are involved, 
and he explained to us, and it is reasonable, he does not want 
to get anybody in any great difficulty. We have had a con- 
siderable amount of difficulty on occasion to try to get some 
of the facts. I think he would like to help us, but I think 


that that has been a problem (p. 19086). 


The committee’s next witnesses were Gordon Hamilton and Gerald 
B. Juliani, president and vice president, respectively, of the Hamilton 
Aircraft Co. in Tucson, where the initial C-74 was held after delivery 
by the Air Force. Hamilton testified that there was a flurry of tele- 
phone calls from Naiman, Bartone, Dranow, and Triscaro in Febru- 
ary and early in March, giving instructions to get the plane ready 
for a flight to Cuba. 

Juliani, who went along on the flight, testified that all four were 
on hand when the C-74 arrived in Havana and that Bartone seemed 
to have very close contacts with William Morgan, one of Fidel Castro’s 
chief lieutenants. Morgan’s criminal record shows a dishonorable 
discharge from the U.S. Army after a conviction for robbery in 1948 
and two convictions for robbery and escape in 1949. Julian: testified 
that Morgan told him he had worked for Bartone in Toledo. Juliani 
also declared that while he was in Cuba there were discussions be- 
tween him and Bartone about obtaining prices on military equipment 
for planes, and Bartone was “very interested in all of the various types 
of military aircraft that are in storage in Tucson” (p. 19090). 

Hamilton told the committee that his company had the responsi- 
bility for seeing to it that the C-74 was returned to the United States, 
because it had arranged for departure only on a temporary sojourn. 
The plane was brought back to Miami after he advised Naiman of this 
fact. Subsequently, Hamilton said, he was contacted by Bartone about 
taking the plane for an exhibition flight through South America. The 
next thing he knew, he asserted, was that Bartone was being held by 
the customs authorities in Miami. 

From Chester A. Emerick, deputy commissioner of customs, who is 
in charge of the Division of Investigation of the U.S. Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the committee obtained the details of the intended use of the 
il in the arms-smuggling plot. A summary of Emerick’s testimony 

ollows. 

In April Emerick was advised by the supervising customs agent 
at Miami that a $100,000 bribe was being offered to customs agents 
there to permit the exportation of $1,250,000 worth of arms and ammu- 
nition to the Dominican Republic. The agents were told to contact 
Augusto Ferrando, consul general for the Dominican Republic at 
Miami. They did, and received from Ferrando on May 6 a token pay- 
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ment of $400. The agents had been authorized to proceed with the 
bribe case after the matter had been cleared with the U.S. attorney at 
Miami and with the Criminal Division of the Justice Department in 
Washington. 3 OT & 

Between May 6 and May 20 the arms and ammunition arrived in 
Miami and were stored awaiting shipment. On May 19 Ferrando met 
with the customs — again and revealed that there were plans to 
ship the arms on a banana boat within the next day or so. Ferrando 

ave them $1,000 and promised another $1,000 as soon as the contra- 
fad was put aboard the ship. 

On May 21 the agents were notified that plans had been changed 
and that the shipment was going by air and not by water. Instruc- 
tions were given to the agents to contact Bartone on the evening of 
May 21 at room 1103 of the Dupont Plaza Hotel. Bartone told them 
that he had obtained a ferry permit from the Federal Aviation Agency 
to fly the plane to Puerto Rico under a condition that no cargo was 
to be carried, but he had instructed the pilot to feign engine trouble, 
feather the propeller, and make a forced landing in the Dominican 
Republic. Bartone then intended to sell the plane to the Dominican 
Republic. He also wanted to take $65,000 worth of spare parts with 
him, but a fellow conspirator prevailed upon him to confine the cargo 
entirely to the contraband arms. 

FAA inspectors checked and approved the engines on the C—74 about 
10:15 a.m. on May 22, and after they left the arms and ammunition 
were placed aboard the plane. As soon as the 200,000 rounds of .45- 
caliber ammunition, 37 M—1 Garand rifles, and 21 machineguns, weigh- 
ing a total of 14,000 pounds, had been loaded, the customs authorities 
moved in, seized it, and arrested the persons involved in the violation. 
Ferrando and Bartone were among the seven indicted by the Federal 
grand jury at Miami on June 4. 

In the ferry permit, which was made a part of the record before the 
Eenitiee, the plane was registered in the name of Akros-Dynamics 

orp. 

When Bartone was summoned before the committee, his attorney 
requested that his testimony be deferred until after the indictment 
against him is disposed of. The attorney pointed out that since the 
charge was conspiracy, Bartone’s testimony about any transaction that 
conceivably conta be considered as an overt act in furtherance of the 
aims and objectives of the conspiracy would be prejudicial to his de- 
fense. The committee agreed not to press for his testimony at this 
time. Committee counsel developed, however, that Bartone’s Miami 
attorney is Ben Cohen, who does work for the Teamsters Union and 
had just received a $2 million loan from a Teamster welfare fund. 

Triscaro invoked the fifth amendment to all questions when he was 
called to testify. He declined to answer questions about his $132,000 
income in 1957, most of which came from trucking companies operated 
by members of his family, and most of which were nonunion. He 
also took the fifth amendment when asked if Teamster Local 436 had 
paid out $3,879.03 in hotel charges in Miami for him in the first 6 
months of 1959. 

It was also brought out that Triscaro, on May 28, checked into a 
toom in the Eden Roc Hotel then oceupied by Bartone and spent 
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the night there. This was only 6 days after Bartone’s arrest in 
connection with the seizure of the C-74 and the arms shipment. 

Carmine S. Bellino, the committee’s accounting consultant, testified 
as to an investigation of Dranow’s bank accounts, which were found in 
10 different banks, with four others involving corporate entities. 
Bellino testified that Dranow deposited a total of $2,944,000 in his 
individual accounts from 1954 to the present, and that the investiga- 
tion was still trying to ascertain the source of these moneys. 


The Cuatrman. Are you satisfied that you have found all 
of them yet? 

Mr. Betxtno. No, sir. Every day we are coming up with 
another one (p. 19107). 


Horra, Dranow, AND THE TEAmstTEeR Jacket Dera 


The provocative nuances of the James R. Hoffa-Benjamin Dranow 
relationship, which seem always to be heightened by Dranow’s pre- 
dilection for the use of Teamster treasuries as a supporting element 
for his promotional talents, were explored by the committee once more 
in its 1959 hearings. This time it was a project which saw more than 
$325,000 poured out of the general fund of two Detroit locals of the 
Teamsters Union—Hoffa’s own local 299 and local 337, controlled by 
his alter ego, Owen Bert Brennan—for the purchase of some 26,000 
jackets for the combined membership of the two locals. 

The testimony before the committee established that all of the 
negotiating was carried on by Dranow, who was cast this time in the 
role of middleman, and that he realized approximately $75,000 from 
the transactions in payments that either were labeled as “commissions” 
or bore the dubious distinction of “loans” that were never repaid. 

The testimony also disclosed that the Teamsters Union could have 
acquired the jackets for more than $50,000 less than the figure ulti- 
mately paid for them if Dranow had not been in the picture, and if 
the two locals had dealt directly with the firm that manufactured most 
of them. There was also the interesting angle that one-third of the 
jackets were delivered without any union label and that one supplier 
was nonunion. 

The committee also received evidence that the machinations of 
Benjamin Dranow contemplated the eventual systematic exploitation 
of the entire membership of 1,600,000 in the Teamsters International 
and that the jacket deal was to be followed by similar merchandising 
schemes involving cuff links with matching tie bar, cigarette lighters, 
shirts, pants, ladies’ bracelets, and other sundry articles suitably 
displaying the Teamster insignia. 

armine S. Bellino, the committee’s accounting consultant, testified 
that the Teamsters were billed $341,841.84 for a total of 26,495 jackets, 
with local 299 paying $197,011.25 for 15,295, and local 337 paying 
$129,029.25 for 10,055. 

Bellino said the unit price was $12.75 and that the prime con- 
tractors were Svirsky Clothing Co., New York, which delivered 15,741 
jackets; Town & Travel Casuals, Inc., New York, 5,670; United Gar- 
ment Co., Minneapolis, 1,789; and Union Local Supply Co., New 
York, 3,295. The last named was a nonunion shop. Between 8,000 
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and 9,000 garments were delivered without union labels, Bellino said. 
Svirsky subcontracted to Grand Sportswear Co., Linden, N.J., and 
Union Local Supply used the same subcontractor after the Svirsky 
concern went into liquidation in July 1958, at which time Union 
Local Supply became successor as prime contractor. 

Bellino daclarel that Svirsky issued checks directly to Dranow for 
$2,000 for “commissions” and paid an additional $4,000 in commissions 
to Banner Mercantile & Supply Corp., a company formed by Dranow 
and Simon Cohen, who is also president of Town & Travel Casuals. 

Cohen, when he took the stand, identified himself also as owner of 
Bon Bon Pillows. He said he knew Dranow for a number of years 
and did business with him when he was operating the John W. Thomas 
Department Store in Minneapolis. Early in 1958, Cohen said, 
Dranow approached him and said he could arrange to get orders for 
“many thousands” of Teamster jackets if he was paid a 5 percent 
commission (p. 19005). Cohen quoted a figure of $13.75 per jacket 
and, when Dranow said he couldn’t get more than $12.75, Cohen told 
him he couldn’t afford to pay any commission, to which Dranow 
replied, “All right” (p. 19006). 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand how he was able to 
make the award of the contract to you? 
Mr. Conen. I have no idea (p. 19007). 


Cohen then revealed that in June he obtained an option to buy 
Thomas Department Store stock from Dranow for $50,000, Cohen 
said he exercised the option in November, but the stock was never 
delivered to him because it was being held in escrow by the Teamsters 
Union as collateral on its mortgage. Cohen acknowledged that he 
made a series of “loans” to Dranow in 1958, which by the time he 
exercised the stock option amounted to $56,000, or $6,000 more than 
the $50,000 he had agreed to pay for the stock. These loans were set 
off against the purchase price, Cohen declared. 

Cohen testified further that after acquiring the stock it was his 
intention to buy the real estate and then lease to an operating com- 
pany. He found out, however, that this was not possible and that an 
additional $1 million would be needed, so he decided to take his loss 
and get out by selling the stock for $1 in January 1959. 

Cohen was asked about a $5,000 check that went from local 299 of 
the Teamsters to Bon Bon Pillows in January 1958, followed by a 
check for $3,500 from Bon Bon Pillows to Dranow on the same day. 
Cohen said this was one of the loans. 

Cohen identified a check for $25,000, dated May 5, 1958, as his in- 
vestment in the Banner Mercantile & Supply Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Benjamin Dranow putting 
in the company ? 

Mr. Conen. He wasn’t going to put any money, and he 
was going to put his son in there to manufacture (p. 19014). 


But, Cohen said, when he found that Dranow was not proceeding 
with the development of the business of manufacturing the various 
items with Teamster insignia, he dissolved the business and told 
Dranow the $25,000 was being applied against the purchase price of 
the department store stock. 
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Bellino testified that the Banner Co. records showed total bank 
deposits of $51,432.20, of which some $35,000 came out and went to 
Dranow. 

Sol Marks, a New York manufacturer and jobber of emblems and 
novelties, testified he first got into the jacket deal when Svirsky 
Clothing asked for a amy of the Teamster emblem that was to 
go on the jackets. He said he delivered pepevanentaly 12,000 of them 
at approximately 50 cents each and that the manufacturing cost ran 
from 22 to 25 cents. 

When Svirsky Clothing got into financial difficulties in the summer 
of 1958, Marks said, he and Seymour Svirsky and Larry Goldstein 
formed the Union Local Supply Co. because “we felt it would be a 
good spot for us to stay in business, making jackets, emblems, et 
cetera” (p. 19017). The only investment, he added, was the purchase 
of merchandise. Although he talked to Benjamin Dranow several 
times, Marks insisted he had no understanding as to the number of 
jackets the company would make, but he remarked that “I thought 
everybody could use a jacket.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Everybody in the Teamsters Union ? 
Mr. Margs. I think so (p. 19018). 


Marks asserted that the company hired Nat Gordon as a salesman 
at $200 a week because “he told me he was familiar with union people 
and that he sold industrials and that he could sell merchandise for 
us” (p. 19018). Marks said he did not check Gordon’s references and 
did not know that he was an associate of the notorious Johnny Dio- 

ardi, that he had been a witness before this committee in the New 

ork “paper locals” hearings in 1957, and that he was a brother of 


Abe Gordon, an official of Local 805 of the Teamsters Union in New 
York. 


Mr. Marks. He said he had contacts in the unions and 
could sell. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were his contacts ? 

Mr. Margs. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kennepy. You just don’t put somebody on at $200 a 
week. 

Mr. Marks. We didn’t keep him on. We let him go (p. 
19020). 


Marks identified an invoice dated January 2, 1959, made out to 
local 299 in the amount of $27,500, covering 1,000 men’s and 1,000 
women’s jackets. He said that the invoice predated actual delivery 
and that the union was subsequently billed as the jackets were sent 
out. He also said the company had an order for 150 jackets from 
local 107 in Philadelphia. 

Nat Gordon, just as he had previously done in 1957, took the fifth 
amendment when summoned to testify before the committee at this 

oint, The record shows that his employment prior to affiliation with 
Tinton Local Supply was by the Gordon Liquor Store and as secre- 
tary-treasurer 0 Tolat 651 of the Teamsters Union. Local 651 was 
one of the paper locals with no membership which were involved in 
the Hoffa-supported move to install John O’Rourke as pe of 
Joint Council 16 in New York in 1956, with the aid of Johnny Dio 
and other New York hoodlums. 
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Marks, resuming his testimony, said he subsequently turned Union 
Local Supply over to Nat Gordon and that Gordon was operating 
under the name of Union Local Sales Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why did you turn the company over to 
Mr. Gordon ? 

Mr. Marks. There was nothing there; it wasn’t making 
anything (pp. 19024-19025). 


Marks declared that he did not remember any discussion with any- 
body about the question of union labels to go into the jackets. 


Mr. Marxs. I was told that we couldn’t get it and it made 
no difference to me whether we did or not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you mention the fact you were friendly 
with Abe Gordon, or Abe Gordon might be able to get the 
labels? 

Mr. Marks. Never (p. 19025). 


Flat contradiction of Marks’ testimony on this point came when 
Philip Pitell, head of the Grand Sportswear Co., took the stand. 
Grand Sportswear had been the subcontractor manufacturing the 
jackets for both Svirsky and Union Local Supply. Pitell quoted 
Seymour Svirsky as having told him at the outset that the figures on 
total output “would be terrific, and we would have work for years.” 

Svirsky, he said, first mentioned a figure of 80,000 and then said 
“there is no limit to how far we could go.” Later, Pitell declared, 
there was the intimation that there was to be a jacket for “every 
member of the Teamsters Union” (p. 19027). 

Pitell said his inital labor cost was $2.22, which was subsequently 
increased to $2.47. When Svirsky Clothing went out of business, 
he began manufacturing for Union Local Supply. The labor cost for 
the women’s Teamster jackets, Pitell asserted, was $3.10 to $3.25, and 
he made approximately 2,000 men’s jackets and 1,000 ladies’ jackets 
for Union tan Supply. 

Pitell testified that in 1958, when the subcontract was first made 
with him, he could have made the jackets for $10.50. 


Mr. KennEpy. Were you ever contacted to place a bid other 
than the contract through these people? 
Mr. Prrexu. No, sir. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Bellino, if the Teamsters had 
obtained the jackets directly from Mr. Pitell, instead of 
through Benjamin Dranow, how much would that have saved 
the Teamsters ? 

Mr. Be.iino. They could have saved approximately 
$52,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. So $52,000 of the Teamsters Union funds 
were used needlessly in this case. There is no information 
is there, that bids went out generally to companies to fin 
out how much they would make these jackets for? 

Mr. Bexxrno. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. It just went through Benjamin Dranow, and 
he in turn, awarded the contract? 

Mr. Betxr1no. That is correct (pp. 19028-19029). 
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Pitell, resuming his testimony, stated that when he was making the 
jackets for Svirsky, the union labels were supplied and put in. Later, 
when he was making them for Union Local Supply, Sol Marks asked 
him to go over to the union office and purchase labels, Pitell said, 
The union, he added, refused to give them to him and said it was 


the porter duty to apply for them. Pitell reported this back to 
Marks. 


Mr. Kennepy. What did he say ? 
Mr. Prrev.. He said, “You go back there again and tell 
them to see Abe Gordon” (p. 19029). 


Pitell said he went back and the union representative told him, 
“Phil, I don’t want to have nothing to do with this * * * I don’t 
want to have no trouble with no Abe Gordon or anybody” (p. 19030). 
Pitell testified he didn’t get any labels. 

Some time later, Pitell asserted, Nat Gordon came to him and said, 
“Phil, there is no more Union Local Supply. From now on it is 
Union Sales.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Who owned Union Sales? 
Mr. Prrevu. The checks were signed by Nat Gordon. 


* * * * ES 


Mr. Kennepy. He took over, evidently, Union Sales? 
Mr. Prrett. What the deal was, 1 wouldn’t know (p. 
19030). 


Samuel and Seymour Svirsky testified together. Seymour told 
the committee that the deal with Dranow called for a 5-percent com- 
mission and he was paid a total of $17,100 and repaid a loan of 
$3,000. Seymour Svirsky stated that Dranow was an absolute stranger 
to him, and he had no idea how Dranow was able to obtain this kind of 
an arrangement from the Teamsters Union. Included among the 
checks evidencing commissions to Dranow was one for $3,450, which 
Seymour Svirsky said he deposited in his own account to meet a 
note of Dranow’s. 

Also placed in the record were other documents demonstrating that 
Dranow frequently resorted to manipulations to conceal the true 
nature of transactions. Accountant Bellino testified to one such 
transaction in which a check for $6,000 was issued on March 31, 
1958, by Town & Travel Casuals, Inc., to Sidney Schuster, son-in-law 
of Simon Cohen. Schuster deposited this check in his own account 
and issued a check direct to Dranow for $1,000 and a second check for 
$2,500 payable to S. & S. Diamond Furs. The latter, in turn, issued 
a ohebe to the Bankers Trust Co. which then wired Dranow the 
sum of $2,500. 

Seymour Svirsky testified that when he received orders from Dra- 
now he got confirmation from the union. He also acknowledged that 
at Dranow’s request he sent a $150 money order to a Ruby Ortendahl 
in Las Vegas, but he denied that he ever supplied any funds to Bernard 
Spindel, who was a codefendant of Hoffa’s in the New York wire- 
tapping trial. 

Accountant Bellino computed the total that Dranow received from 
the jacket deal, either in the guise of “commissions,” or “loans,” as 
$74,170.22 from the Simon Cohen-owned companies and Svirsky 
Clothing combined (pp. 19108-19109). 
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Dranow finally appeared before the committee on July 6, 1959. 
Like so many other associates of Hoffa, he was uncooperative and 
would tell the committee only his name and address, invoking the fifth 
amendment to all other questions. He was given every opportunity 
to explain his participation in the Sun Valley, airplane, and jacket 
deals but pleaded possible self-incrimination. 


Mr. Kennepy. Why would Mr. Hoffa go through all these 
financial dealings with you, Mr. Dranow? 

Mr. Dranow. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Wouldn’t he be interested in protecting the 
union membership by dealing with somebody who was not 
found to be dishonest in connection with these financial deals? 

Mr. Dranow. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 19272). 


Horra Surrorters Paw ror LAasor Peace 


Three Teamster officials who avidly support James R. Hoffa in his 
reign as general president of the International Brotherhood of 'Team- 
sters are Theodore R. Cozza, president of local 211 in Pittsburgh; 
Harold Gross, head of local 320 in Miami; and Joseph Prebenda, 
secretary-treasurer of local 372 in Hoffa’s home city of Dertoit. Tes- 
timony adduced before the committee shows conclusively that there 
is a common denominator applicable to all three: a demonstrated 
ability to spend lengthy periods of time on publishing company pay- 
rolls without performing any duties commensurate with the salaries 
paid tothem. Employer representatives in all three cases reluctantly 
admitted that the long tenure of these Hoffa adherents on company 
payrolls was for the purpose of insuring labor peace. 

The record shows that Cozza, speaking at a testimonial dinner in 
his honor in Pittsburgh on November 3, 1958, at which Hoffa was also 
a guest, praised Hoffa as a “leader among leaders, giant among giants, 
who has emerged straight, pure, and clean.” The quotation appears 
to have been a reference to Hoffa’s appearance before the committee. 

Cozza himself chose to join the long parade of fifth amendment wit- 

nesses when summoned before the committee. His qualifications as 
an expert on “purity and cleanliness” were dissipated by testimony 
that, established his criminal record of eight arrests and four con- 
victions. 
_ Prebenda, by his own admission, was one of many Teamster officials 
in Detroit who made cash loans to Hoffa. The $2,000 he turned over 
to Hoffa in 1953 has never been repaid, and he advised the committee 
he had no intentions of asking for it back “until I need it.” 

As for Gross, the committee already had received the evidence that 
this former member of Murder, Inc., in New York, who took over 
control of local 320 in Miami in October 1958, was supporting him- 
self and a red Thunderbird on a $3,000 monthly subsidy from 
Teamster headquarters in Washington. This sum supplemented his 
aaa salary check from the Neo-Gravure Co. in New Jersey, where 
he had long since ceased to be a functioning supervisor of the shipping 
department. 
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William Poch, business manager of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
and Pierre E. G. Salinger, a committee investigator, described to the 
committee the essence of an arrangement whereby Cozza drew a sal- 
ary and a maximum amount of overtime from that newspaper even 
while he was a patient in a hospital, vacationing in Miami, or en- 
gaged in Teamster business at points far removed from Pittsburgh. 
Poch said he moved from a job as chief accountant of the New York 
Journal American to his post as business manager in Pittsburgh early 
in 1951. He arrived after the settlement of a 7-week strike of Pitts- 
burgh newspapers and eventually became aware of the practice that 
called for Cozza to be paid the aka equivalent to a truckdriver, plus 
overtime equivalent to the highest paid to any of the other drivers on 
the payroll. According to Poch’s testimony, Cozza did “very little” 


work, “to my knowledge,” but also was supplied with an office (p. 
18792). 


Mr. Kennepy. What was the reason that the Sun-Tele- 
graph — him these moneys, if he did no work for them ? 
Mr. ocu. Well, to my honest belief, I believe it was for 
fear of disturbing the labor relations of the company. 
* * * * * 


The Cuarrman. It had been pretty well impressed upon 
you that you could have labor trouble, then. 
Mr. Pocu. Yes, sir (pp. 18792-18793). 


Investigator Salinger testified that Cozza in 1957 was paid for 364 
regular shifts, 14 extra shifts, 28 vacation shifts, and 3 holiday shifts, 
the greatest number credited to any driver for the newspaper that 
year. Each week Cozza received the equivalent of the highest pay 
received by any driver. The dollar total was $8,858.63. The con- 
tract calls for 7 days of 8 hours each, or 56 hours a week. 

Salinger explained that in 1953 the Sun-Telegraph instituted a 
— calling for driver ownership of trucks, for which the paper 
then paid a rental. Cozza, he said, rented his truck to the Sun-Tele- 
graph, but it was driven by a substitute driver who was on the com- 
pany payroll. From January 1, 1950, to May 15, 1959, Cozza was 
paid $75,925.05 in salary, and from the middle of 1953 to 1959 he 
received $24,279.57 in truck rentals. 

Poch declined to estimate just how much work Cozza might have 

erformed for the newspaper but did declare that if salary was 
ased upon actual labor performed, “it would be substantially less 
than what was paid” (p. 18796). 


The Cuatrman. Now, then, what made up the difference 
of the substantial amount? What was that substantial dif- 
ference paid for? 

Mr. Pocn. I would say it was continued for fear of dis- 
turbing our labor relations and labor peace. 

* * % * * 

The Cuarrman. What other term could you use to better 
describe it than “labor peace”? Can you think of a better 
term ? 

Mr. Pocu. I know of none offhand, Senator (p. 18796). 
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Salinger testified that in addition to having an office, Cozza also 
was supplied with a telephone. The newspaper paid a total of 
$1,022.56 for his local calls from July of 1955 to May of 1959, but 
Cozza paid for his own long-distance calls, which in some months ran 
as high as 700 or 800. In the files of the newspaper, Salinger stated, 
he found complaints that Cozza was using the office to operate a num- 
bers racket. Salinger also put in Cozza’s police record which showed 
a conviction in 1941 for operating a lottery, a conviction in 1935 for 
carrying firearms, another conviction in the same year for entering 
a building to steal, and a conviction in 1936 for obstructing justice. 

Salinger also introduced an affidavit obtained from H. A. Baring, 
manager of the Auto Rental Co. in Pittsburgh, which asserted his 
company had paid “about 5 percent of gross revenue,” a total of 
$21,670, from 1948 to 1958 to Cozza for supervising drivers and 
controlling the loads on company trucks that were rented to the Sun- 
Telegraph on Saturday nights. The extra drivers who operated these 
Saturday night trucks, Salinger testified, were all nonunion. 

Poch supplied some additional experiences with Cozza for the com- 
mittee’s benefit. He said he once questioned the propriety of paying 
Cozza overtime during a period when Cozza was in the hospital, and 
the overtime was eliminated. Subsequently it was reinstated when 
Cozza demanded it (p. 18798). 

Early in 1959, Poch went on, the newspaper imported an expert 
named Lees from New York to improve circulation department op- 
erations. Lees made inquiries on one occasion as to “where certain 
individuals were,” including Cozza, and when Cozza learned about 
it, Poch declared, he ordered Lees off the platform and told him to 

t out of town. There was a second occasion when Cozza warned 

that if he did not get out of town, he would be “cut down to 
size.” Cozza was then warned, Poch said, that he would be fired if 
there was any further trouble. Trouble soon erupted, Poch continued, 
after Pinkerton detectives were brought in to protect Lees. Cozza 
and some of his associates disarmed the detectives, the police were 
called, and charges were preferred against the detectives for being 
armed without a license. Cozza then was fired. 

Overtures for Cozza’s reinstatement then came from Norman Kegel 
of Teamsters Joint Council 40, Harry Tevis, international vice presi- 
dent, and Joseph Prebenda, secretary-treasurer of Detroit Local 372. 
Poch said it was agreed to restore Cozza to his job with the under- 
standing that he would not interfere again with any representative of 
management, “that there would be no more private office for him, no 
more private telephone,” and that Cozza would refrain from any 
more “vile, blasphemous, profane, or obscene speech” (p. 18801). 

Poch testified that Cozza then went on vacation, and a driver, 
Joseph Donnelly, took over as steward and promptly refused to drive 
his truck. He was fired. Three or 4 days after that, on May 23, 
1959, Poch declared, local 211 struck all of the Pittsburgh newspapers. 
lhe strike terminated on May 25 with reinstatement of Donnelly on 
condition that he continue to drive the truck. There was an addi- 
tional condition that Cozza, who was still on vacation, would not be 
returned to the payroll. 

_ Salinger testified that Cozza, although he allegedly worked shifts 
in excess of one shift per day in every day of 1957, actually was travel- 
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ing extensively to Washington, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
Miami. From January 1, 1950, to May of 1959, Salinger stated, 
Cozza drew salary and expenses totaling $68,056.40 from local 211. 
In 1955 Cozza received $3,000 from the local to make a trip to Europe 
which Cozza contended was a gift. The Internal Revenue Service 
said “No,” and the union paid $521.79, the amount of additional tax 
assessed by reason of the $3,000 being classified as income. In 1959, 
Salinger testified, the union paid in excess of $7,000 for a new Cadillac 
for Cozza. In 1957, when Cozza drew $450 from the local for 18 days 
in Miami at $25 a day, he was carried on the Sun-Telegraph payroll 
for the entire 18 days. 

Like so many others in the Teamsters Union who preceded him, 
Cozza took the fifth amendment and would tell the committee only 
his name and address. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Could you tell the committee if Mr. 
Hoffa has taken any steps to remove you from your position 
as president of local 211 since our hearings back in August 
of 1958 ? 

Mr. Cozza. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 
estly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarmman. Are you still president of that local? 

Mr. Cozza. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 
estly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me (p. 
18808). 


Gross was summoned to testify after Cozza left the witness stand. 
He was equally uncommunicative. Just as Cozza had done before 
him, Gross too gave only his name and address and invoked the fifth 
amendment for all succeeding questions. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have had testimony in 
connection with Mr. Gross already, that he was arrested and 
convicted of grand larceny, and the possession of burglar 
tools in 1937. In 1942 he was convicted of extortion and 
sentenced to an indefinite term in the New York City Peni- 
tentiary. He was paroled on May 1, 1945. We had testi- 
mony that he was a member of Murder, Inc., and that he 
was working for a Teamster local that was set up by Murder. 
Inc. We had testimony that he was placed on the payroll 
of the Neo-Gravure Co. in 1945 to bring labor peace, and he 
and associates of his received some $307,000 in a period of 
approximately 14 years; that in addition to that, that they 
received some $45,000 from two newspapers in New York 
City, Mr. Gross and Mr. Connie Noonan received some 
$45,000 from two newspapers in New York City for the pur- 
pose of insuring deliveries during the period when there 
was a strike in existence. 

We had testimony that, despite this record, in October 
of 1958 Mr. Gross was made a Teamster Union official; at 
the same time he was on the payroll of the Neo-Gravure Co., 
7 was made a Teamster Union official of local 320 in Miami, 

la. 

Mr. Gross, we would like to ask, in view of the testimony 
before this committee and the documents that have been 
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presented to the committee, has any action been taken to 
remove you from your position as president of local 320? 

Mr. Gross. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 
estly believe my answer may tend to incriminate me (pp. 
18813-18814). 

* * ° * rt GQSRFrTe 

Senator Kennepy. I would like to ask counsel if Mr. Hoffa 
is aware of the payments that were being made? Was he 
familiar with Mr. Gross? Did Mr. Gross have any contact 
with him? 

Mr. Kennepy. He was placed in charge of this local which, 
as I say, had only 32 members, in October 1958, and subse- 
quently, in November of 1958, checks coming out of the Inter- 
national Union, started by financing this local at $3,000 a 
month, and Mr. Gross’ salary was paid out of that local. 

Mr. Gross also went around to certain filling stations and 
certain employers in Miami and asked them to invest in his 
union. He told them that if they invested in his union some 
$7,000; if they made that investment, they could get tremen- 
dous returns in the future; that this was a business he was 
running and that he had the financial backing of Mr. Hoffa; 
and that this would be a very good investment for employers. 

Senator Kennepy. Did some employers make that invest- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes; Barney Baker was down there helping 
him organize. 

Senator Kennepy. When was that? 

Mr. Kennepy. This year. 

Senator Kennepy. And he also received some $3,000 a 
month from the International ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, and the red Thunderbird, and the 
son received his automobile and expenses. 

Senator Kennepy. How was he made the head of the 
ocal ? 

Mr. Kennupy. It stated in the minutes that there was an 
election. He had not been associated with that local. At 
that time he was an employee of the Neo-Gravure in New 
Jersey. He made the statement at that time that he was 
going up to Washington, D.C., and he expected to get a local 
from Owen Bert Brennan. He came back to Miami, Fla., 
and became head of this local. He made the statement pub- 
licly in Miami that he expected to get the local and that he 
was going to Washington, D.C., to visit Owen Bert Brennan. 
He visited him, evidently; he got the local, anyway. 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Brennan was vice president at that 
time? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes (pp. 18815-18816). 


(Payoffs to Gross and Noonan by the Neo-Gravure Co. and certain 
New. York newspapers are created in detail in a separate section of 
this report.) 

In its inquiry into conditions at the Detroit Times, the committee 
found that the situation was almost identical to the one that prevailed 
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at the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. The variations were only in some 
details; the pattern was the same. 

Business Manager Charles R. Obermyer testified that more than 
400 Times employees were members of Teamster Local 372, of which 
Joseph Prebenda was secretary-treasurer. Prebenda was also on the 
payroll of the newspaper. 


Mr. Kennepy. And is it correct that over the period of the 
last 5 years, Mr. Prebenda has done less work for the news- 


paper! 
fr. OperMyeErR. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it correct that over the period of the 
aa 3 years, Mr. Prebenda has done no work that you know 
oO 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, I wouldn’t say “no work.” I believe 
that on Saturday nights when he is around, he pulls his route 
on Saturday night. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does he continue to draw the full-time 
salary, however ? 

Mr. Ozermyer. That is correct. (p. 18887). 


Obermyer testified that Detroit had the same system as Pittsburgh, 
whereby the driver furnished his own truck and the newspaper paid 
for the use of the equipment. In addition the paper furnished each 
driver with a “jumper,” whose duty it was to run the papers from the 
truck to stores, corners, and stands. The driver was responsible for 


sales, collections, and deliveries. In Prebenda’s case, his brother was 
the “jumper.” 


Mr. Kennepy. You say that Mr. Prebenda is receiving the 
salary for full-time work although he shows up just on occa- 
sion on Saturday evening. Could you tell the committee why 
it is that the newspaper continues to pay him? 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, the main reason is that we want to 
avoid any trouble. In addition to that, Mr. Prebenda’s route 
is being handled by the jumper, and the delivery and service 


is satisfactory, and, from the standpoint of cost, it results 
in the same cost to us even under those circumstances. 

Mr. Kennepy. Could anybody else, however, have just one 
individual handle the drivin of the truck and the jumping? 
If you had just this one individual, would you still pay for 
two individuals in any other case? 

Mr. Osermyer. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the only reason it is done in this case is 
that he is an officer of the union? 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, it has been done, and it has been per- 
mitted to continue. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that because he is an officer of the union ? 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, I would assume so. I would say so; 
yes. 

* * * * * 


The Cuarrman. In other words, it is the better part of 
discretion, from your viewpoint, to let it continue? 
Mr. Oxzermysr. That is correct. 
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The CHatrman. In other words, you feel that you might 
precipitate some difficulties that you could otherwise avoid ? 

Mr. Osermyer. You are absolutely right. 

The CHarrman. So to that extent it is in some measure 
a shakedown; is it not? 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, I don’t know whether you could con- 
strue it as such or not. He works, as I say, occasionally. 

The CuHatmrman. Can you construe it as anything else ? 

Mr. Osermyer. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t either. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you think it is a proper payment? 

Mr. Osermyer. Absolutely not (pp. 18888-18889). 


Obermyer declared that he had ordered further payments to 
Prebenda discontinued “unless he works for them. He has to work in 
order to collect any money.” 


Senator Ervin. Your evidence indicates to me that the 
press in the United States is not quite as free as it is sup- 
posed to be. 

Mr. Osermyer. Well, of course, you are talking about a 
slightly different aspect, I presume, of the newspaper business 
when you say that (p. 18889). 


Prebenda’s appearance on the witness stand furnished at least a 
change from the steady diet of fifth amendment witnesses. He had 
been secretary-treasurer of local 372 since 1938, and interrogation 
revealed that his salary and expenses had been raised from $175 a week 
to $270 a week just 12 days earlier, retroactive to January 1, 1959. 
Although there are approximately 1,250 members in the local, the 
pay raise was voted, 87 to 67. 

An employee of the Detroit Times for more than 35 years, Prebenda 
defended his position on the ground that the arrangement with the 
newspaper was in the nature of a contract, that the management was 
satisfied with the results, and there had never been a reprimand in 
all the time he worked for the company. While he admitted that he 
did not do much driving, Prebenda insisted that he handled much of 
the detail work incidental to sales and collections and was concerned 
with all problems in his “territory,” which turned out to consist 

rincipally of deliveries to the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
en pressed to name anybody else ake enjoyed the same arrange- 
ment of having only one person on a truck but two persons drawing 
salaries for its operation, Prebenda was compelled to admit that he 
could not name one. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * What happened in your case was 
that the company paid to a fictitious figure, a figure that 
never showed up, a ghost figure, which was you, the driver’s 


salary, and continued to pay the jumper’s salary, even though 
he drove. 


Mr. Presenpa. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Kennepy. All right. So that you were on the pay- 
roll and did no work, although you received the driver’s 
salary. 

Mr. Prepenpa. I disagree with that statement. I say I 
do work every day (p. 18903). 
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Prebenda admitted that he continued to draw salary while in 
Washington attending the trial of Hoffa for a month and also while 
sojourning in Florida for several weeks. He also admitted finally 
that he drove the truck only on Saturday nights, just as Obermyer 
had testified, but continued to assert that he made the rounds of his 
territory daily, either in his own car or in the union Cadillac or “on 
foot,” to check on deliveries and sales. He also claimed that he saw 
to it that his brother was properly compensated for working alone. 

Prebenda also conceded that the mailed notice of the general mem- 
bership meeting at which his salary was raised on June 14, 1959, did 
not advise the members that the salary raise was on the agenda. He 
acknowledged that his daughter had been given a job as a filing clerk 
at the Times 2 weeks before his appearance in the witness chair, and 
that one of his three lawyer sons had been employed as counsel for 
the pension plan after he intervened with the board of administration. 
He also admitted having intervened with the board to channel invest- 
ment purchases on behalf of the fund through Aaron Ellwood, a 
Teamster member of long standing who has worked for the Detroit 
Free Press for 40 years. 

Prebenda also admitted having loaned Hoffa $2,000 in cash in 
1953, but he claimed he did not remember whether he obtained the 
money from a bank account or through the sale of some stock or bonds. 


Senator Kennepy. Did you ever ask him to repay it? 
Mr. Presenna. DidITeverask him? No. 
Senator Kennepy. Do you expect to? 
Mr. Presenpa. Yes; when I need it. 
* * * * a 


Senator Kennepy. It is an interesting fact that a number 
of business agents and others who hold positions of respon- 
sibility all come in with the same story about giving Mr. 

i 


Hoffa cash without interest. In some cases they sa 
were repaid, and in some cases they were not. 

All of them—$2,000 is a lot of money to have around in 
cash. This was the explanation Mr. Hoffa gave for having a 
large amount of cash on hand without being able to tell us 
where he received it. 

Mr. Presenpa. Senator, I have never had a savings ac- 
count since my father lost the money in the bank. That isa 
matter of record. Since the crash. In a commercial ac- 
count; yes, Senator (pp. 18901-18902). 


Irwin Langenbacher, an assistant counsel to the committee, testi- 
fied that the newspaper’s records reflected payment to Prebenda of 
$36,002.77 in wages and $12,701.08 in truck rentals over a period of 
the last 5 years. For the 5 years prior to January 1, 1959, the union 
paid Prebenda a total of $48,240 in salary or expenses, or a yearly 
average of $9,648. With the raise voted on June 14, retroactive to 
January 1, his yearly remuneration from the local will be approxi- 
mately $14,094, Langenbacher stated. 


they 


Locat 805 Trep to Narcortcs, Hooprums 


Earlier reports of the committee emphasized the extent of the 
alliance between James R. Hoffa and the notorious New York racket 
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re, John Dioguardi, alias Johnny Dio. Running parallel to the 

offa-Dio relationship has been a longtime friendship and association 

of Dio with Abraham Gordon, an officer of Teamster Local 805 in 
New York. : 

In recent years Gordon has gravitated into the Hoffa inner circle. 
Testimony before the committee rates him as one of Hoffa’s principal 
advisers and a recognized confidant. When Hoffa was before the 
committee in 1958, Gordon was established for 3 days in the Teamsters’ 
headquarters a few blocks from the Capitol. ring Hoffa’s two 
trials in New York, Gordon was almost constantly at his side. When 
Hoffa was trying to get the “paper local” delegates seated in Joint 
Council 16 in 1956 to insure the election of Hoffa’s crony, John 
O’Rourke, the testimony shows that Gordon and Dio were in the fore- 
front of this activity. 

The case of Abe Gordon is one of curious transformation from truck- 
ing company operator to union leader. Gordon does not have a crim- 
inal record himself, but his business associates have been men with 
criminal records, principally for violating the narcotics laws. His 
employees in the trucking business have been preponderantly men 
with criminal records, some of them arising out of the drug traffic, 
and the roster of local 805’s officers includes men with criminal records. 
Gordon is an unsalaried vice president of local 805, but the evidence 
is clear that he dominates it. He reaps his financial harvest from his 
position as administrator of the local’s welfare fund. 

The secretary-treasurer of local 805 is Milton Holt, who does have 
a criminal record and who, among other things, is a confessed per- 
jurer. One of the union’s trustees, Henry De Roma, has convictions 
for murder and trafficking in narcotics. 

Despite the obvious eminence of Gordon in Teamster affairs, the 
record before the committee shows that local 805 shunned the use of 
union labor in developing a summer camp in the Catskill Mountains 
that had been werehuaed Wy the welfare fund from Edward Robbins, 
who turned out to be a cousin of Gordon. The testimony adduced by 
the committee established further that the welfare fund paid a grossly 
inflated price for the land. Not only was Gordon callously indifferent 
to the requests of the recognized union authorities in the area that 
union members be employed on the camp project, but the record before 
the committee also disclosed that the Gordon Trucking Co. did not 
have a contract with the Teamsters since 1946, and that the company’s 
employees were drawing from $3 to $5 a week less than the prevailing 
union scale. 

With testimony already in the record that the local 805 welfare fund 
= $85,000 for the summer camp property at Wurtsboro, N.Y., 

oseph P, Lloyd, chairman of the board of assessors of the town of 
Mamakating, testified that it was assessed for $10,500 in 1952 “and 
its retail value was certainly not over $20,000 or $25,000” (p. 19148). 
The assessment, Lloyd said, covered 640 acres, whereas the area pur- 
chased by the welfare fund was 490 acres. He explained further that 
assessments represented about 34 percent of actual market value. 

In 1955, Lloyd went on, when criticism developed that the welfare 
fund had paid an exorbitant price, he was approached with a request 
to raise the assessment. Meanwhile, some improvements had been 
made, Lloyd conceded, so he raised the valuation to $25,000. Lloyd 
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declared that he understood Gordon’s cousin was having difficult 
finding a purchaser aia to the time local 805 entered the picture, an 
as for the land itself— 


much of it was vertical, and what wasn’t vertical was in a 
swamp * * *. Personally, it certainly wasn’t a piece of land 
that I would have bought for that purpose (p. 19150). 


Arthur Furman of Middletown, N.Y., business manager of Local 
133, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, told the com- 
mittee that his union was conducting an organizing drive in 1954 when 
it learned that nonunion help was being used on the local 805 resort. 
The Building and Construction Trades Council also took an interest 
in the situation. Furman said the union leaders had difficulty in lo- 
cating Gordon but finally made contact with him at the plush Concord 
Hotel, where he was staying. Gordon cut short the yee saying 
that he had received an urgent telephone call to rush to New York, 
and “I never heard or seen of Abe Gordon from then on,” Furman 
declared (p. 19152). 

Next, Furman said, he talked to Milton Holt on the telephone, and 
Holt eventually brushed him off with the remark that this involved “a 
bunch of hillbilly locals up there, that we didn’t know what we were 
doing” (p. 19153). Furman declared that he and the council both 
fired off telegrams to Dave Beck, then president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, complaining about the “runaround,” but 
nothing ever resulted from the complaint. 

A committee assistant counsel, Paul J. Tierney, testified that Gor- 
don’s sojourn at the Concord Hotel extended from 1954 up to the 
time of the hearing. The hotel records showed that he paid nothing 
for room and board and was charged only for telephone calls from 
July 7, 1957, to May 9, 1959. Detailed records for prior periods were 
not available, Tierney stated. When the investigation was made at 
the hotel, Tierney was told by the manager that there was an oral 
arrangement with Gordon that he would hold the room on a yearly 
basis for $100 a week. 


Mr. Kennepy. But we even found the $100 a week was not 
paid ¢ 
Mr. Trerney. It was not paid. So, after pressing them, 
finally on May 13, as a matter of fact in our presence, when we 
pressed them for details as to why the payments were not 
made, they then entered room charges of $5,200 on May 13, 
1959, for the period May 11, 1957, through May 1, 1958, and 
another $5,200 on May 13, 1959, for the period May 1, 1958, 
to May 1, 1959 (p. 19158). 

* * 


* * * 


Senator Curtis. You have no evidence pee to any rea- 


son why they should provide him room and board free? 
Mr. 'Trerney. No, none at all, and no evidence of any serv- 
ices he performed (p. 19159). 


Tierney testified further that the Concord Hotel employed S. G. S. 
Associates as its labor relations consultants under a contract calling for 
$40,000 the first year and $25,000 a year for the next 4 years. He 
identified the S. G. S. partners as George Schiller, Carlo Gambino, who 
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was one of the delegates to the 1957 underworld conclave at Apalachin, 
and Harry Saltzstein, who has a criminal record in New York. 

Another committee investigator, George M. Kopecky, testified that 
Gordon has received $189,235.11 in salary and $36,561.95 in expenses 
for which no vouchers were ever submitted, a total of $225,797.06 
from September 15, 1950, to May 31, 1959. In addition, the welfare 
fund is paying $238 a month for the rental of a Cadillac automobile 
for Gordon. yeaa! also reported having traced $8,019.41 directly 
from the welfare fund to Cations own personal bank accounts. He 
said that he had tried to interview Gordon but that Gordon would not 
discuss the matter. 


The Cuarrman. He wouldn’t give any explanation of it? 
Mr. Korrory. No, sir (p. 19172). 


Arthur Schneier, an examiner for the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, testified that from the standpoint of administra- 
tion the welfare fund of local 805 was “one of the worst” his depart- 
ment had encountered (p. 19217). The record shows that local 805 was 
not chartered by the Teamsters until late August of 1950, but the wel- 
fare fund came into being September 15, 1950. Gordon was in the 
saddle as administrator of it less than 3 weeks later. 

Offered in evidence through Schneier was the fantastic trust agree- 
ment creating the welfare fund, which was characterized in the testi- 
mony as a “most shocking instrument.” It conferred on Gordon these 
extraordinary powers: 

(1) Gordon had sole and exclusive power to formulate, con- 
trol, and regulate any and all welfare programs. His decision 
was final, and there was no appeal. 

(2) Gordon was free from any liability or accountability to 
anyone with respect to the propriety of his actions or transactions 
unless written objections were made within 90 days after any 
annual report. No such objections were ever made. 

(3) Gordon had full authority to hire and fire, and he alone 
signed all checks. 

(4) Gordon had sole discretion on all investments and was not 
restricted to securities commonly known as legal investments for 
trust funds. 

(5) Gordon had complete and exclusive control over all the 
accounts, funds, property, investments, and financial affairs of 
the welfare fund. 

(6) Gordon fixed his own compensation at 10 percent of all 
contributions with an additional 2 percent for expenses. He 
later modified this to 9 percent and then to 8 percent as contribu- 
tions mounted higher and higher, but the 2 percent for expenses 
remained unchanged. No vouchers for expenses were ever re- 
quired or submitted. 

(7) Gordon fixed the tenure of his position as life, but pressure 
from the insurance department brought about a modification 
eventually to 15 years. 

The testimony as to the provisions of the trust agreement brought 
these comments: 


Senator Curtis. This is not a trust agreement; it is a be- 
quest. 
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* * * * * 


The Carman. It is my opinion that that contract would 
be set aside by a court of equity as a contract against public 
policy, and of unconscionable provisions. 

* * * * * 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Gordon, who was your lawyer that 
drew that up? 

Mr. Gorpon. I respectfully decline to answer because my 
answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Curtis. It might incriminate him, too. 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say he has been asked that question 
by the insurance commission during the various investiga- 
tions they conducted of the fund, and he would never tell 
them the answer to that question either (pp. 19211-19212). 


Schneier testified further that the insurance department found in 
its 1954 investigation that 26 cents out of every dollar contributed to 
the fund was spent for administration expenses, that the other union 
officers were on the welfare fund payroll, and that the two employer 
trustees both received a salary of $3,800 a year. 


The Cuamman. What do they get paid for? They have 
no responsibility. They cannot do anything about it. 

Mr. Scunerer. This was rather unusual in any event to 
have employer trustees on the payroll of the welfare fund 
(p. 19218). 


Schneier testified that approximately $250,000 had been spent on 
the resort for a total of 30 rental units. He had calculated that if 
each member got a 2-week stay at the camp, he would not have a 
chance of staying there more than once in 12 years. However, 
Schneier said, examination showed that local 805’s officers, their rela- 
tives, and the fund accountant monopolized the rental units for such 
prolonged periods each summer that the ordinary union member had 
a chance of getting there only about once in every 20 years. 

It was also brought out during Schneier’s testimony that life in- 
surance coverage from the welfare fund was to the extent of $3,000 
per member, but the figure was $11,000 for the union’s officers, the 
union and employer trustees of the welfare fund, the accountant, and 
attorney. The union paid the premium for its officers and the welfare 
fund paid the premiums for the employer trustees, the attorney, and 
the accountant. 

Schneier declared that in the several investigations of the local 805 
fund conducted by the insurance department, Gordon was “very un- 
cooperative,” and “in some cases he pleaded the fifth amendment and 
in others his memory was exceedingly bad” (p. 19215). 

For the period from June 1954 to September 1955 the welfare fund 
paid Gordon’s bills at the Concord Hotel, Schneier said, the total 
amounting to $5,517.71. Introduced into the record at this point 
were bills for John Dioguardi and his brother, Thomas, and their 
wives, which evidenced that the charges were transferred to Gordon’s 
account. 

Schneier said he recommended after his last investigation that local 
805 divest itself of the resort property because of an operational 
deficit which at that time exceeded $20,000. It has since gone higher. 
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The welfare fund has never received any annual rental as originally 
contemplated, because income never reached the point where opera- 
tional expenses were met, 

Sherman S. Willse, another committee investigator, testified that 
the investigation of Gordon’s activities showed he was in contact and 
had long association with major underworld figures in the New York 
area, including a considerable number connected with the narcotics 
traffic. Two of his former partners, Nathan Rosen and William 
Winter, had convictions for dealing in narcotics. Still another, 
Philip Kovolick, alias Spick Farvel, was identified with the old Lepke- 
Gurrah mob. Gordon’s employees in the Gordon Trucking Co. in- 
cluded many with criminal records who were tied to such luminaries 
in the narcotics traffic as Carmine Galante, Joseph DiPalermo, Vito 
Genovese, Harry Stromberg, alias Nig Rosen, and others. Both 
Gordon and Milton Holt, Willse asserted, knew Michael Lomars, a 
former business agent of the Confectionery & Tobacco Jobbers Union, 
whose record showed an arrest in 1937 for felonious assault and a 
conviction in 1940 for having robbed Mrs. James V. Forrestal of 
$78,000 in jewels at the point of a gun. Holt, Willse added, visited 
Lomars at Sing Sing in 1943. 

The record before the committee previously had shown that. oppo- 
nents of James R. Hoffa in the New York area fought the seating of 
Gordon as a delegate in Joint Council 16 on the ground that he was 
the owner of a trucking company. Gordon has told various investiga- 
tive bodies that he had disposed of his interest in Gordon Trucking 
Co, and the A. & P. Cordage Co. in 1951. 


Miss Frances Blaustein, a veteran mnpieyes of both companies, 


took the fifth amendment when questioned as to how she supposedly 
acquired control of them and remained silent when asked if she was 
operating them on behalf of Gordon. Evidence was placed in the 
record to show that Gordon used the facilities of the two companies for 
penne loans as late as 1954, that he continued to draw money from 

ordon Trucking, and that there was nothing in the books and records 
of either company to show any transfer of ownership to Miss 
Blaustein. 

Gordon too resorted to the fifth amendment when the committee 
sought to elicit information as to his business connections or any reply 
he might have to the statements made about him by the various 
witnesses. 

Milton Holt was linked even more closely to the peddling of narcotics 
by the testimony of Federal Narcotics Agent Ivan Wurms, who de- 
clared that the Bureau of Narcotics became aware in 1955 of an inti- 
mate relationship between Holt and Bernard Blaustein, alias Bernard 
Barton, alias Lou Bernie, from whom Wurms purchased substantial 
quantities of cocaine in February 1956. Wurms testified that Blau- 
stein and Holt were found to have registered together in a Miami 
Beach hotel on several occasions, with Holt using the alias of Milton 
Harvey. On February 4, 1956, Wurms asserted, he was able to buy 
402 grains of cocaine for $800 from Blaustein, which the latter 
delivered in the men’s room of a New York restaurant. Arrangements 
were made for a second purchase. Four days later, with other agents 


4 


(p ae Blaustein is not related to Frances Blaustein, according to the latter’s attorney 
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maintaining a surveillance, Wurms met Blaustein again in the same 
restaurant and arranged to take delivery of 2 ounces of cocaine for 
$1,600 that same evening at another restaurant. 

Wurms and Blaustein left the restaurant and walked several blocks 
to a point on 52d Street where they stood talking. Holt, Daniel 
Ornstein, another trustee of local 805, and an unidentified third man 
watched while Wurms and Blaustein concluded their conversation. 
and Blaustein then joined them. Wurms left, but other agents picked 
up the surveillance and saw the four men get into a Cadillac later 
found to be registered to Holt. The four men were followed to 1780 
Broadway, which was then the headquarters of local 805. 

A Cadillac owned by Blaustein arrived outside 1780 Broadway a 
few minutes later, according to the testimony, driven by Clarence 
Jackson, alias Mookie, another known violator. Blaustein conferred 
with Jackson and then was observed to return to the offices of local 
805, where he remained until it was almost time for his meeting with 
Wurms. Jackson was followed uptown and was seen to contact two 
other known violators of the narcotics laws. 

When Blaustein emerged from the union offices, the testimony shows, 
he suspected he was being followed and maneuvered to force the agents 
to drop the surveillance. Nevertheless, he kept the date with Wurms 
and made the delivery. 

Wurms testified that the Bureau of Narcotics subsequently learned 
that Blaustein’s Cadillac was purchased around January 20, 1956, and 
that in his application for a chattel mortgage from the National City 
Bank he listed himself as a business agent for local 805 and said he 


was getting $10,000 a year. Wurms testified that the application bore 


a notation showing that the bank contacted Holt, who verified Blau- 
stein’s claim and certified that Blaustein had been employed by the 
union for 10 years. 

The arrest of Blaustein for the two sales of cocaine, Wurms said 
was deferred while narcotics agents tried to ascertain his source of 
supply. ‘They suspected that the narcotics were coming from Florida. 
Their investigations showed that Blaustein, Holt, and Isadore Shad- 
letsky, alias Buddy Shad, of Tampa, knew each other, and that an 
associate of Shad, Salvatore Granello, another known violator, was 
vice president of Local 130, Amalgamated Novelty Union, which also 
maintained offices at 1780 Broadway. 

Wurms testified that in the sake part of 1956 Blaustein was fre- 

uently in Florida. Holt was with him on many of these occasions. 
dn one trip Blaustein was in a conference with Frank Dioguardi, 
Johnny’s brother, and Freddie Felice, alias Franco. Also in Miami 
at, the same time were Holt; Gordon; James Plumeri, alias Jimmy 
Doyle, uncle of the Dioguardi brothers; and George Baker, alias 
George Semelmacher, an officer of one of Johnny Dio’s paper locals, 
who also had a narcotics record. Blaustein, Wurms declared, also 
went to Cuba and was in contact with Granello. During the spring 
and summer of 1956 Blaustein and Holt were frequently spotted to- 
gether by agents maintaining a surveillance of Blaustein’s activities. 

On October 1, Wurms continued, the agents received information 
that Blaustein and Holt were en route — to the west coast and 
were suspected of carrying narcotics. ey were finally located in 
the Beverly Hills Hotel and seized, but no narcotics were found. 
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Holt had $3,500 in his pockets. Blaustein had a dues book of Local 
649, United Auto Workers, AFL, which was Johnny Dio’s local, and 
he sae iy stated that he obtained it from Dio so he could 
become eligible for welfare fund benefits. Blaustein’s address book 
also contained the nonpublished telephone number of Holt and the 

hone number of Studio Frocks, in which Harry Stromberg, alias 

ig Rosen, had a 50-percent interest. Stromberg, a reputed banker 
for narcotics operations, is now serving time following a conviction 
in a major case. 

Blaustein was formally charged with the two sales to Wurms at 
the time of his arrest in California and was given a 3-year sentence on 
January 2, 1957. His criminal record also showed previous arrests 
for attempted grand larceny, burglary tools, liquor law violations, 
assault, and rape. 

The testimony before the committee also disclosed that Holt, who 
has been drawing in excess of $20,000 in salary and expenses as 
secretary-treasurer of local 805, profited greatly from a long series of 
financial transactions which he carried on with principals in com- 
panies with which local 805 had labor contracts. 

The central figures in these transactions, the testimony shows, were 
Harold Roth and Herbert S. Sternberg. The significance of the 
transactions can best be realized by summarizing the facts developed 
by the investigation and subsequent testimony of George M. anak, 
a committee investigator. 

The interlocking relationships emerge with the study of these 
salient facts: 


1. Harold Roth formerly controlled the Herald Vending Corp. 
His interest ceased in about 1950. He later Crgenened the Na- 


tional Vending Corp., now known as Continental Industries, Inc., 

of which he is president. He is also president of U.S. Hoffman 

eee Corp., a director and principal stockholder of U.S. 

ane nternational Corp., and secretary of Valley Commercial 
orp. 

2. Sternberg is the executive vice president of Valley Commer- 
cial Corp., which discounts certain conditional sales contracts on 
behalf of Continental Industries and other companies. 

3. Herald Vending was one of the defendants named in a 1954 
Federal indictment charging conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Local 805 and Holt also were defendants. Basi- 
cally, the allegations followed the now familiar pattern of stating 
that the union was used as an enforcement arm by an employer 
association intent upon monopolizing locations for machines of 
the association’s members, 

4, Matthew Forbes was the chief executive officer of the em- 

loyer association. He is now associated with Roth and others 
in the ownership of Valley Commercial and is a member of the 
board of U.S. Hoffman. The association, Forbes, local 805, Holt, 
and Herald Vending all paid substantial fines in the antitrust 
case. Parenthetically, it should be noted that Holt’s fine was re- 
imbursed by the union. 

5. In 1956 National Vending, predecessor to Continental Indus- 
tries, sold 400,000 shares of stock to a select circle of Roth’s friends 
and associates. Holt was allocated 12,000 shares to cost $30,000. 
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Holt put up $14,000 and borrowed another $10,000 from Roth, in- 
terest free. Up to the time of the committee’s hearings there 
were no records available to show that the remaining $6,000 was 
paid, although Roth testified that he could swear the full $30,000 
was accounted for. 

6. From October 1957 to May 1959 Holt made other loans 
aggregating $233,600. Some of these were without security and 
were interest free. Some of these were made by Sternberg per- 
sonally ; some were made through another finance company known 
as Adams Associates; and some were made by the Franklin Na- 
tional Bank of Franklin Square, N.Y. Adams Associates was 
reimbursed immediately b Valley Commercial for one loan; 
and no interest was charged Others were guaranteed by Valley 
Commercial or by Sternberg personally, or both. A member of 
the firm of Adams Associates, Frank Abrams, is also a director 
of Continental Industries and did accounting work for that firm 
and Valley Commercial. The loans at the Franklin National Bank 
were made to Holt at the request of Continental Industries. The 
vice president of the bank is a director of Continental Industries 
and U.S. Hoffman Machinery. 

7. At the time of the committee’s hearing on the matter, Holt’s 
outstanding indebtedness on these loans was $117,000, of which 
$62,000 was unsecured and interest free. The remaining $55,000, 
a bank loan, was secured by stock in Continental Industries, 
which Holt owns. At hearing time Holt was known to be the 
owner of 23,000 shares of Continental Industries worth $7 a share, 
- $161,000. He posted 13,000 shares as collateral on the $55,000 
oan. 

8. In October 1957 Holt used a total of $50,000 borrowed from 
the bank and Adams Associates to buy $70,000 worth of stock 
in U.S. Hoffman on margin. Within the next several months 
Holt sold this stock and realized a profit in excess of $33,000. 

9. Holt received in excess of $3,600 in dividends on his Conti- 
nental Industries stock in 1956 and 1957 but did not declare it 
on his income tax return. 


Sternberg testified that some of the loans to Holt were interest 
free because Holt had lent him $60,000 in 1958 without charging any 
interest. 

Roth described Holt as a friend for 30 years and declared that the 
loans through Adams Associates rather than from Valley Com- 
mercial directly was to insure faster repayment “and perhaps a 
stronger method of collection.” He conceded that he “might have” 
supported Holt’s applications to the Franklin National for the various 
loans there but could not remember whether he did or not. Roth 
claimed further that he was not aware that Holt had used the proceeds 
of two of the loans to buy U.S. Hoffman stock on margin and added, 
“T am quite flattered that he did.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Roth, did you see anything improper 
or irregular in the financial transactions that you were hav- 
ing with Mr. Holt? 


r. Ror. I did not. 
Mr. Kennepy. And never have; is that right? 
Mr. Roru. Never have. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel it was perfectly proper for a 
company to make these kinds of loans to union officials? You 
can answer that. It isa question of fact. 

a * * * * 


Mr. Roru. I felt at the time that the loans were not made 
to a union official, but to a friend. In the light of the hear- 
ings today, I would not do it again. But I made these loans 
and many other loans to friends. 

oR * * * * 

The Cuamman. At the time you say you did not think 
about it? 

Mr. Rorn. At that time; no. At this point, in the light of 
what has developed I probably would not make the loans 
again (p. 19196). 

The Chairman later observed : 


The question here is one of impropriety and also of illegality 
As I interpret the testimony, the undisputed facts are that 
there was a violation of the spirit of the law. If there was 
not a violation, even if there was no law, there would have 
been implications, very strong implications, of impropriety. 

The thing about it is that we cannot serve two masters. 
A representative of a labor union, in my judgment, is expos- 
ing himself to justified criticism when he takes a favor from 
an employer with whom he contracts on behalf of men who 
work. 

That is the intent of the law, to prohibit, insofar as it will 
prohibit. Certainly it places a stamp of condemnation on 
such practices (p. 19199). 


Committee counsel pointed out that practically all of the loans to 
Holt occurred after he had been indicted for perjury, a charge to 
which he pleaded guilty in 1959. 


Mr. Roru. I didn’t know he pled guilty. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you look into his activities at all? 
Mr. Rorn. Am I supposed to investigate my friends? 
(p. 19199). 
* 


* * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. We have had union officials appear before 
the committee and they don’t seem to be disturbed about im- 
proper activities, and we have had some businessmen that 
equally don’t seem to be disturbed by improper or illegal 
activities, and certainly, Mr. Roth, you fall into that latter 
category. 

Mr. Roru. I disagree with you. I don’t believeI do. Iam 
disturbed by improper activities. I think I have conducted 
my personal life in such a manner that I cannot be criticized 
(p. 19200). 


Holt, who had taken the fifth amendment in 1957 in a previous ap- 
pearance before the committee in connection with the “paper locals,” 
repeated the performance when summoned to the witness stand. He 
would not answer any questions about his associations with a long list 
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of known criminals or about Blaustein in particular, nor would he 
give testimony relative to the loans from Harold Roth and his associ- 
ates. Nor would Holt answer any questions about a letter he sent to 
James R. Hoffa under date of November 3, 1958, which stated: 


We are proud to inform you that at a general membership 
meeting of Local 805, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, held on September 29, 1958, the members of Local 805, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters unanimously ap- 
wey a resolution previously adopted by our executive 

oard and advisory committee, that a vote of confidence be 
given to General President James R. Hoffa and the general 
executive board. Be it 

Resolwed, That the actions taken by you and the general 
executive board have been for the best interests of the rank 
and file membership of our international union, and that the 
Senate committee is guilty of the most serious threat of the 
destruction of the labor movement by their unfair actions 
against you. Be it further 

Resolved, the membership of Local 805, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, heartily endorse you, our general 
president, and the general executive board of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, for not succumbing to the 
atrocities performed against you by the Senate committee, 
and we are certain that after the air is cleared you will have 
established yourself as the champion of the entire labor 
movement, for it is you and you alone who has had the cour- 
age to withstand this tremendous onslaught against labor, 
where weaker leaders have failed (p. 19205). 


This caused the chairman to observe that “if we are trying to get 
some crooks and folks out of the labor movement by simply exposing 
their corruption and their misdeeds, if that is against unionism, then 
I don’t know the meaning of decent unionism” (p. 19206). 


Loca 560 Orricers Accusep or Exrorrion 


A pattern of extortion going back over a period of many years 


was outlined to the committee by executives of three trucking com- 
panies operating in the jurisdiction of local 560 of the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Hoboken, N.J., in testimony placed in the 
record on July 6,1959. Identified as the principals in the racket were 
Anthony Provenzano, president of local 560, elected by the executive 
board in June 1958 to replace Michael Sheridan, who had taken a 
leave of absence (Provenzano also has been president of Teamster 
Joint Council 73 in Newark since May 1959) ; John Conlin, 76-year- 
old secretary-treasurer and former president of local 560, who also is 
a vice president of the international and a member of the interna- 
tional executive board; and Anthony “Three-Finger Tony” Castellito, 
business agent of local 560, who has a criminal record. 

The record shows that Provenzano, better known as Tony Pro, is 

enerally regarded as James R. Hoffa’s chief henchman in the New 
Jersey area and that he is associated with a wide variety of notorious 
New York hoodlums, including Anthony “Tony Ducks” Corallo, 
Carmine Tramunti, Sonny Campbell, Connie Noonan, and Anthony 
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Strollo, alias Tony Bender. The aging Conlin, who has announced 

lans to retire in the not too distant future, has stated publicly that 
he intends to recommend Tony Pro as his successor on the interna- 
tional executive board and as an international vice president. 

Conlin was too ill to appear before the committee. Tony Pro and 
Three-Finger Tony added their names to the lengthy list of Teamster 
officials who have taken the fifth amendment. As a result of the testi- 
mony adduced before the committee, indictments have been returned 
in New Jersey. 

The initial witness at the committee’s inquiry into the activities 
of the officers of local 560 was Arthur Pitman, president of the Pitman 
Trucking Co. This concern formerly was based in New York and 
had a contract with local 220, but it moved to Hoboken, N.J., in 
November 1952. Pitman testified that it was his understanding that 
his contract with local 220 would be respected, but soon after the 
transfer to the new location Tony Pro told him he would have to sign 
with local 560. About a year later, Pitman declared, Tony Pro ie - 
manded $5,000 with the threat that “I would not be in business too 
long” unless the money was paid. After sparring with Tony Pro 
for a period of several months, Pitman testified, he finally delivered 
$2,500 to him in December 1954. 


Senator Carenart. For what purpose was that payment 
made ? 

Mr. Prrman. To stay in business, to stay out of trouble; 
that is all (p. 19241). 


Pitman identified a check drawn to cash and said that his book- 
keeper, Ray Salone, got the money from the bank. Pitman said he 


paid it over to Tony Pro outside a diner a half-block away from his 
office. 


An affidavit by Salone corroborated Pitman’s testimony, although 
Salone said he did not see the actual transfer of the money to Tony 
Pro because Pitman’s back was to him and he was 125 feet away when 
the transaction took place. 


Mr. Kennepvy. Do you think it was a proper payment? 

Mr. Pirman. No, I don’t think it was a proper payment; 
no. 

* * * * a 

Senator Curtis. Did you say you were unwilling to pay 
over this amount ? 

Mr. Prrman. Yes, I was unwilling. For 7 or 8 months 
he was after me to pay him. At last it got so bad I was not 
onthe job. I was off the job all the time, watching my trucks 
and all that. 

Senator Curtis. While you disapproved of it you felt it 
was necessary in order to keep operating ? 

Mr. Prrman. Yes (p. 19245). 


Walter Dorn is president of the Dorn Transportation Co., which 
maintains headquarters at Rensselaer, N.Y., and operates between 
the Canadian border and Baltimore, extending into Connecticut. 
In 1952 he was operating the company terminal in Secaucus, N.J., 
when difficulties arose with the Teamsters Union. 
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Dorn testified that he and Joseph Adelizzi, executive director of 
the Empire State Trucking Association, met with Tony Pro and 
Three-Finger Tony Castellito in an effort to resolve the difficulties. 
Dorn declared that it was apparent to him that Provenzano and Cas- 
tellito were going to remain adamant as long as Adelizzi was in the 

icture, so he then met the two union officials alone. He said it was 
indicated to him that he was going to have to “come up” with about 
$5,000 a year. 

Over the next 15 months, Dorn said, he paid out a total of $1,500 
spread over four meetings with Tony Pro, at one of which Castellito 
also was present. The meetings occurred in a Weehawken restaurant 
from the late summer of 1952 to sometime in 1954. 


Mr. Dorn. That arrangement terminated because I was 
afraid to do it any longer, and I stopped it. I could not 
frankly get my hands on the money. 

“ * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Was there a new arrangement made at that 
time ? 

Mr. Dorn. In 1953 I was given the name of a lawyer to 
put on retainer. 

Mr. Kennzepy. Who gave you the name of the lawyer? 

Mr. Dorn. Tony Provenzano. 

Mr. Kennepy. What wasthe name of the lawyer ? 

Mr. Dorn. Michael Communale (pp. 19248, 19249). 


Dorn said he did not know that Communale was an assistant prose- 
cutor in Hudson County. He paid Communale $200 a month, or a 
total of approximately $14,000, up to June 1959. 


Mr. Kennepy. Is the reason you paid him $200 a month 
because you were told to do so by Tony Provenzano? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was that in order to avoid labor difficulty 
or trouble with Mr, Provenzano ? 
x My, Dorn. In order to avoid more trouble. I already 

ad it. 


* %* * ok 


Senator Curtis. Mr. Dorn, what could these two men do 
to you if you refused to give them any money ? 
r. Dorn. They could stop the operation. 
Senator Curtis. You did this because you thought it was 
necessary to continue to carry on your business ? 
Mr. Dorn. I thought it was necessary (p. 19249). 


Dorn testified that he never saw Communale and that the latter 
never performed any services for his company. 

Communale conceded that Dorn’s testimony was substantially cor- 
rect when he took the witness stand. He acknowl that he re- 
ceived the $200 a month and answered, “actually and substantially, 
no,” when asked if he ever did any work for it. Communale said he 
knew Tony Pro and Pro’s attorney, Jacob Friedland, who also is at- 
torney for various Teamster locals, and added that Friedland’s offices 
are on the same floor as his office in Jersey City. But Communale 
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emphatically denied that any part of the $200 a month was passed on 
to any other person. 

Communale testified that an old man approaching 80 years of age, 
Orestes Ciccarelli, a disbarred lawyer, functioned as a law clerk in 
his office, answered the phone, took care of the mail, and occasionally 
interviewed persons to get facts in some cases. Communale said that 
Ciccarelli asked him one day if he would want to represent a truck- 
ing company, and subsequently told him he “understood” that Com- 
munale had been recommended to a New York State firm. Later, 
Communale went on, Ciccarelli informed him that he had been re- 
tained at $200 a month. Communale asserted that he “assumed” that 
any conversations Dorn might have had were with Ciccarelli, “who 
represented himself as my agent, working in my office” (p. 19288). 
He conceded that he discovered in 1955 that Ciccarelli had stolen 
money from him but he did not prosecute him because of his age 
and the fact that he was very ill. 


Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t it strike you as just a little bit 
peculiar, Mr. Communale, that you would be working for 
some 5 years and received some $200 a month and never be 
asked to do anything? 

Mr. Communate. I had those thoughts; yes, sir. Do you 
want to know why I didn’t do something about it? 

Mr. Kennepy. Ali right. 

Mr. Communate. I felt that as long as this company was 
willing to pay me the sum of $200 a month on a retainer basis, 
and I had sufficient authority to accept it, I would continue 
so long as they wanted me. That is my answer (p. 19290). 


Communale characterized as “unreal and fantastic” a suggestion 
that he was drawing the monthly retainer so that the Teamsters Union 
would have a friend in the prosecutor’s office. “I am a lowly assist- 
ant in the prosecutor’s office who does what he is told and follows or- 
ders. I donot make policy,” Communale declared (p. 19292). 

Carl A. Helm, of Pittsburgh, former president of the L. & H. Trans- 
portation Co. which went out of business in 1953, testified that his 
company had difficulties with local 560 in the late 1940’s when John 
Conlin was president of the local. Helm said that a meeting was ar- 
ranged with Conlin in a Hoboken restaurant which was attended by 
Helm and his sister, his attorney, Abel Just, and his New York man- 
ager, William Jacobson. He said Conlin told him it would cost $300 
a month to take care of his troubles and that the payments were to 
be made in bills of no larger than $20 denomination (p. 19255). 
Helm quoted his attorney as saying “they didn’t teach him that in law 
school,” and he said Just talked to Conlin in the men’s room and later 
reported that Conlin told him “to go back and explain the facts of life” 
to Helm (p. 19256). 

Helm testified further that it was his understanding that Jacobson 
received a call each month designating a meeting place and that he took 
the money from the petty cash account and delivered it. All the pay- 
ments, which were made for a period of 5 to 6 months, were handled 
by Jacobson, according to Helm, and were made in some instances to 
Three-Finger Tony. 
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Senator Carenart. Did you have any trouble after you dis- 
continued paying the $300 a month ? 
Mr. Heim. Plenty (p. 19258). 


Helm admitted that he had been fearful about testifying because he 
“wanted to keep on living” (p. 19258). 

The element of fear was much more predominant when Helm’s 
former New York manager, Jacobson, took the stand. As soon as 
committee counsel began asking about the company’s difficulties with 
local 560, Jacobson began invoking the fifth amendment. At one 

oint he stated “that I have a livelihood to make yet” and “there might 
some retaliation” (p. 19260). Later he stated that the retaliation 
could be in the form of either physical violence or dismissal by an em- 
ployer as the result of Teamster pressure. Jacobson admitted that he 
ad stated “a dozen times” that “I would rather be a live coward than 
a dead hero” (p. 19261), but promptly took the fifth amendment when 
asked by committee counsel if he had not told counsel about making 
the monthly payments by throwing the envelope or giving the money 
into the car as it would come by. 


Mr. Krennepy. Didn’t you state also to our investigator, 
“Another thing, I will go to jail for 20 years. I tell you 
nothing. I have been told that if I ever repeat or talk I will 
find myself cut in little pieces. Whotold me? That is none 
of your business. Mister, when you are threatened by this 
fie youdon’t answer. You just doand shut up” (p. 19262). 


Jacobson maintained his policy of silence. 

John A. Aporta, a committee investigator, testified that he wrote 
Jacobson’s remarks during an interview in June “in front of him. He 
asked me whether or not I was going to put that into the record, and 
I told him I couldn’t answer that question because everything he told 
me was part of our record” (p. 19263). Aporta later gave testimony 
showing conclusively that the treasury of local 560 existed principally 
for the benefit of the officers and business agents. In summary, the 
testimony of Aporta established these facts: 

As of January 1, 1959, local 560 had 9,836 members. Each officer 
and business agent was being paid $19,500 a year, and each one had a 
1958 Cadillac bought by the union. 

On November 8, 1956, a “defense pension fund” was created espe- 
cially for the officers and business agents, totaling 12 in number, ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1957. The plan requires the payment of 50 
cents per month per member, but it was made retroactive to 1954. The 
union attorney estimated that it would take 8 years to get the plan 
current and with all payments necessitated by the retroactivity feature 
accounted for. 

From January 1, 1957, to March 31, 1959, the union paid into the 
plan a total of $279,003.05 and still owed $147,982.50 under the retro- 
active feature. In order to make the 1957 payment of $195,395, the 
local had to go in debt to the tune of $97,000. 

No written notice was given to the membership that the general 
membership meeting of November 8, 1956, would take up the ques- 
tion of approving the establishment of the plan. There is no way to 
determine from the local’s records just how many members attended 
or how many voted. The quorum for general membership meetings 
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is 25. Twelve persons were to benefit from the plan. The local’s 
executive board keeps no minutes of its meetings at all. 

John Conlin now has vested rights in $44,817.52 under the plan, with 
$25,939.89 still owing by the union as of May 1, 1959. Tony Pro has 
vested rights in $11,287.24, with $4,770.12 still due from the local. 

Local 560’s total income in 1957 was $506,729.38 of which $482,282.83 
was realized from dues and initiation fees. Expenses totaled $440,- 
719.35, exclusive of accounting and legal fees, of which $224,725 went 
for salaries and $195,395 went into the defense pension fund for the 
officers and business agents, 

Thus 86 percent of total income went for salaries and benefits for 
the officers and business agents. The 1958 figures were similar, with 
income down $4,000 to $502,988.55, and the percentage fixed at 74 to 
75 percent for salaries and benefits for the officers and business agents. 


TEAMSTER OFFICIALS IN Los ANGELES 


In February of 1959 the committee held 2 days of hearings into the 
activities of two Los Angeles Teamster locals and their principal offi- 
cers, John W. Filipoff and Meyer (Mike) Singer. Both men are close 
associates of Teamster President James R. Hoffa. 

The hearings concerning Filipoff went into the attempts of the mem- 
bers of the local to replace him as the secretary-treasurer of local 208 
in Los Angeles. In an election held from the 7th to the 14th of 
January 1959, Filipoff was opposed by Sidney Cohen and when the 
votes were counted under the direction of a certified public accountant, 


Cohen emerged the victor by a vote of 1,269 to 1,149. Immediately 
thereafter, according to testimony, Cohen was subjected to a long and 


intense period of harassment. He testified that he was followed day 
and night, that he received threatening telephone calls, and that he 
heard that Teamster goons had been imported from Portland, Oreg. 
Cohen said he became so frightened that he slept with a gun in his 
bed. He finally decided to take the matter directly to Teamster 
President James R. Hoffa and flew to Washington, D.C., on January 
21, 1959, to see Hoffa. Soon after arriving in Washington, Cohen 
discovered that Filipoff was also there, as well as Mike Singer, the 
business agent of local 606B, another Teamster local in the Los Angeles 
area. In a meeting in the anteroom of Hoffa’s office, Cohen testified, 
he was browbeaten into signing a document in which he gave away the 
office of secretary-treasurer to which he had been tet by the mem- 
bership and returned it to John Filipoff. On returning to Los 
Angeles, however, Cohen repudiated the agreement and through court 
action managed to take the office from Filipoff. Filipoff appeared 
as a witness before the committee and refused to answer any questions 
on grounds of self-incrimination. In testimony before the commit- 
tee, it was found that Filipoff had been a business partner of an 
employer with whom he negotiated agreements and that he had been 
given 25 percent of the business by the employer without making any 
investment. 

Neither the undemocratic strongarm attempts after gaining control 
of the local by Filipoff nor his collusive arrangements with an em- 
ployer, however, seemed to concern Hoffa, for after the hearing was 
over and Cohen had managed to take over the job to which he had 
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been rightfully elected by the membership, Hoffa named Filipoff as 
the director of Sears, Roebuck organizing drives on the west coast. 
This followed Hoffa’s pattern in California. 

Frank Matula, business agent of a Los Angeles garbage local, who 
was convicted of perjury and at the time of the writing of this report 
is currently serving a prison term for that offense, was named an in- 
ternational trustee of the Teamsters Union by Hoffa. The California 
judge gave Matula a 10-day vacation from his jail cell to attend a 
meeting of the international trustees in New York early in 1960. 

In the case of Mike Singer, testimony before the committee was clear 
that through coercion and intimidation he set out to fix prices and 
business conditions in the grease industry in Los Angeles. Morris 
Gurewitz, a Los Angeles grease dealer, testified how Singer told the 
dealers how much they could charge for grease and also how he ar- 
bitrarily transferred the business from one company to another. As 
a result of the committee testimony, Singer was indicted by a Federal 
grand jury in Los Angeles under the criminal provisions of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, an indictment which is still ep nee: 

It was further shown that Singer unconscionably misappropriated 
union funds. The principal item was an excursion with his girl friend 
to Honolulu, with the union picking up the tab for her hotel and travel 
expenses. 

n Honolulu, according to the testimony, Singer set up organiza- 
tional picket lines around meatpacking plants without bothering to 
attempt to organize even one employee of these plants. The organiza- 
tional picket lines succeeded in shutting off the milk supply in the 
Hawaiian Islands for 2 days. Singer was sent to the islands as the 
personal representative of Teamster President James R. Hoffa. 

Hoffa further showed his liking for the Los Angeles Teamster of- 
ficial by appearing at a testimonial dinner for Singer. Grease dealers 
in Los Angeles who attended the dinner were shaken down for amounts 
up to $1,000 to buy Singer a new automobile. Although he expressed 
great surprise at receiving the gift at the banquet, he was seen driv- 
ing the car around town a week earlier. It is interesting to note that 
after the committee began its investigation into Singer’s activities, 
most of the grease dealers who were forced to make “contributions” 
for Singer’s automobile were quietly refunded their money. 


Horra’s Hooprum Assocratres Stir Horp Unton Posts 


In 1957 James R. Hoffa proclaimed publicly that there would be a 
vigorous cleanup of the Teamsters Union if he achieved his ambition 
to become the president of the international. 

The committee’s 1957 hearings produced substantial evidence of the 
shockingly corrupt conditions existing within the ranks of the Team- 
sters. In its first interim report the committee said that this evidence 
fully supported the finding that “Hoffa runs a hoodlum empire, the 
members of which are steeped in iniquity and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that no thug need starve if there is a Teamster payroll handy. 

After the 1958 hearings spread upon the record a great mass of 
testimony about violence, financial manipulations, callous repression 
of democratic rights and racketeer control, the committee re 
that “Hoffa has consistently supported the interests of racketeer 
friends over those of his own members.” The committee made a find- 
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ing that “the continuing attitude of Hoffa and other Teamster leaders 
that they are above the law can only serve to intensify the apprehen- 
sion of decent union members and decent people throughout the 
country.” 

The evidence placed in the record before the committee in 1959 on 
the foregoing points was, in a sense, accumulative but no less devastat- 
ing. There were deviations from the now familiar pattern only to 
the extent of providing a new insight into racketeering techniques. 

The testimony disclosed that some Teamster officials alined with 
Hoffa continued to draw salaries and to hold their union positions 
while languishing in prison, while others who supposedly relinquished 
their positions continued to draw salaries through payroll dummies. 

The record also shows that while Hoffa was driving hard to effect an 
alliance with the Communist-dominated International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union on the west coast, Teamster funds also 
had been utilized to support an organizing campaign of an inde- 
pendent west coast union which is controlled by a known Communist. 
In still another case, another known Communist in New York, con- 
victed of extortion and free under bail pending an appeal, retained 
his position as secretary-treasurer of a Teamster local previously 
shown to have been one of several controlled by the infamous Anthony 
“Tony Ducks” Corallo. Corallo himself was the one who was using 
payroll dummies to collect his salary after reputedly surrendering his 
Teamster post to “go underground.” 

The 1959 hearings also produced additional evidence that Hoffa and 
his associates have stifled union democracy and have resorted to ill- 
udvised trusteeships to destroy traditional autonomy at the local level. 

Previous reports of the committee have ticked off an impressive list 
of associates and friends of Hoffa with criminal records and criminal 
backgrounds. One of the foremost of these is Paul Dorfman, a major 
figure in the Chicago underworld and intimately associated with the 
rulers of racketeering in that midwestern metropolis. Dorfman was 
the head of the Waste Material Handlers Union until the AFL-CIO 
forced his ouster in 1957. 

The extent to which Dorfman, his wife Rose, and his son Allen, 
have profited from their close relationship with Hoffa already has 
been fully defined by committee hearings and reports showing that 90 
percent. of the business of the Dorfman-owned Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois comes from the insurance that is placed by Hoffa’s 
Michigan Conference of Teamsters welfare fund and the Central 
States, Southeast, and Southwest areas health and welfare fund that 
covers a 25-State area. 

The Dorfman name cropped up on several more occasions during 
the 1959 hearings. Paul Dorfman was identified as having been in 
the forefront of a Hoffa campaign to force a consolidation of several 
small Teamster locals in southern Illinois into a large union to be con- 
trolled by a felon who at that very time was being convicted of extort- 
ing money from a pipeline operation. 

Other testimony put Paul Dorfman at Hoffa’s side during the two 
wire-tapping trials of Hoffa and Bernard Spindel in New York at 
which time Dorfman and his son, Allen, were observed passing en- 
a containing money to Hoffa. 

There was also testimony that funds of Hoffa’s local 299 in Detroit 
were misused to buy a number of quonset huts which were shipped to 
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the Jack-O-Lantern Lodge at Eagle River, Wis., which is owned by 
the Dorfmans and in which Hoffa himself at the time had a one-quar- 
ter interest. 

From Barney Matual, La Salle, Ill., came the testimony illustrative 
of Hoffa’s “I get what I want” philosophy and the ruthless imposition 
of his will ain Teidhatte locals with the assistance of, and on behalf of, 
his racketeer friends. 

Matual is now a field representative for District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America. In 1936 he organized Teamster Local 981, a 
union of service station operators and attendants in La Salle, Peru, 
Oglesby, and Utica, Ill. He was its president and business agent from 
1940 to 1955. 

In summary, this was Matual’s preliminary testimony : 

On December 4, 1954, a delegation of Teamster officials headed by 
Hoffa (and including Paul Dorfman) called on him. Roy Williams, 
head of the Teamster Joint Council in Kansas City; Dick Kavner, 
from St. Louis; Virgil Floyd, from Teamster local 179 at Joliet, and 
Floyd’s two brothers, Tom and Israel, were the others in the delega- 
tion. 

Hoffa called a meeting of the executive boards of locals 981, 157, 253, 
and 46 and fixed April 1, 1955, as the deadline for a merging of all 
four locals into local 179 with the consolidated organization to be 
headed by Virgil Floyd. That very same month Floyd was convicted 
of extorting money from employers in an Illinois pipeline operation. 

Matual’s members didn’t like Floyd’s past record and the excessive 
dues structure in his union. They voted 100 percent against the 
merger. In all 4 unions, the vote was 694 to 7 against the proposal. 

Shortly after the rejection of the merger, Matual was in Springfield 
to attend a Teamsters’ meeting and he was called into a hotel room. 
Waiting for him were Virgil Floyd and Barney Baker, Hoffa’s “mus- 
cle man,” who promptly threatened Matual if he refused to work with 
Floyd. Fearing a possible beating, Matual agreed to cooperate with 
Floyd thereafter. 

here was a merger of the four locals but not with local 179. 
Floyd’s local was left out of it and the other four formed a new local 
46. Floyd began a pressure campaign at once against the local 46 
membership and also against area storekeepers with the objective of 
forcing a merged unit in line with Hoffa’s original proposal. 

Matual was elected president of the new local 46 in December 1955 
after campaigning on a platform of opposition to being forced into 
consolidation with Floyd’s local at Johet or accepting trusteeship. 

Soon after Matual’s forces began their administration of local 46 
an international auditor, Charles Farrell, visited La Salle and au- 
dited the books. Not long after that Farrell returned to La Salle 
accompanied by David Sark, an assistant to international Vice Presi- 
dent John T. O’Brien, of Chicago. They produced a letter from 
Dave Beck, international president, giving notice that a trusteeshi 
had been imposed with O’Brien designated to take over, Farrell 
demanded to see if there was any money in the bank and Matual took 
him to the bank to verify that funds were on deposit. O’Brien showed 
up a few days later. When Matual asked: what charges had been 
preferred, O’Brien told him there were none but demanded the 
charter and seal. Matual warned him that the membership opposed 
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the trusteeship and “if you take that charter and seal out of here, they 
are going to go independent and you are going to lose’ them.” 

O'Brien adopted Matual’s suggestion that he call Beck. O’Brien 
reported to Beck that the union had money in the bank, its contracts 
were good, and the books were clean. Matual listened on an exten- 
sion and heard Beck say he did not know the reason for the trusteeshi 
but would go to ae and find out. Matual arranged wit. 
Beck for a meeting at Dallas, Tex., on July 12, 1956. When he ar- 
rived at his hotel the night before, Matual encountered Hoffa and 
Einar Mohn in the lobby and Hoffa told him, “Barney, I get: what 
I want. 

Matual went into the July 12 meeting with a briefcase containing 
his contracts, financial statements, and other records to show the union 
was in good shape but never got a chance to open it. Among those 
at the meeting were Hoffa, O’Brien, Harold Gibbons, Dick Kavner, 
and Mohn. 

Hoffa claimed to have a letter from a former business agent of 
local 46 showing that Matual had a “sweetheart contract” to which 
Matual replied that Hoffa was “all wet,” inasmuch as Matual had 
been in office only for 6 months and had signed no contracts during 
that time. When Hoffa and Matual demonstrated equal belligerency 
after Hoffa said, “Are you calling me a liar?”, Beck stepped between 
them and said to Matual, “I am going to give you a trusteeship if I 
have to spend $50,000, $100,000. You are going to have a trusteeship 
because my boy Jimmy knows what he is doing.’ 

Matual returned home and reported to his membership, which voted 
to fight the trusteeship all the way. 

at this was only the beginning was shown by subsequent events. 
On July 20, 1956, O’Brien got an injunction against local 46, charg- 
ing the officers with stealing money and enjoining them from operat- 
ing the union. Matual and his associates were able to get the injunc- 
tion dissolved on August 6. Matual’s own description of what 
happened then is set forth below : 


Mr. Marva. On the day that the injunction was issued 
to Mr. O’Brien without a hearing, that afternoon Mr. Far- 
rell came in the office, changed the locks, took $535 out of 
the safe, and said to the office girls, “Give me the keys; I am 
taking over,” and he did. We didn’t know a thing about it 
until that evening. 

I called the girl at home and said, “What happened ? I 
didn’t hear from you at 5 o’clock.” She said, “Didn’t you 
know that Mr. Farrell took the money out of the safe, took 
the keys from me and said he was taking over?” and I said, 
“No, I didn’t.” 

So we called a board meeting and decided to open the office. 
We hired a locksmith. He went with us. e opened the 
door and we opened the safe and found out there was $535 
missing. So we called our attorneys in and the attorneys ad- 
vised us to make out a check for the balance that we had in 
our checking account and deposit it with the attorneys, which 
we did.. We changed the locks. 

Mr. Kennepy. Youchanged the locks back again ? 
Mr. Marvat. No, we puta new lock on altogether. 
53348—60—pt. 313 
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Mr. Kennepy. The third lock? 

Mr. Marva. The third lock. So the next OCG the 
attorney went to the bank, got the money, and then I went 
over to the bank to get the safety—to get the Government 
bonds out of the safety deposit box, with two other officers 
because three of us had to sign to get in—it was made that 
way—and Farrell spotted me coming in. 

never seen a man so nervous. He ran out the door be- 
cause he knew that the injunction was not served yet and the 
money was gone. So the sheriff served the injunction on me 
about—well, when he found me. It was 3 hours later. 

Mr. Kennepy. But by that time you had the bonds out 
and all the money and it had been turned over to your at- 
torneys? 

Mr. Maruat. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was to keep it in trust for the union? 

Mr. Martvau. That is right. Then they opened up an- 
other local in LaSalle, with the same number, local 46, and 
John T. O’Brien appointed an alderman in La Salle as the 
office manager and the business agent, by the name of Ed 
Flower. 

Immediately he began to raid the local union, threatening 
employers if they didn’t send the check to—they called it— 
the right local union 46, and we called ourselves the original 
local union 46. It wasquiteaconfusion. That went on until 
October 17. 

We went back into the circuit court and we had an injunc- 
tion issued against them that forced them to close the office 
and let us operate. Well, you know, the office—the curtains 
were drawn down but the office girl and Mr. Flower still 
worked with the injunction on them. 

So one Saturday morning the executive board and I went 
over to find out for sure if the office was open. We went up- 
stairs and the door was wide open and there was Mr. Flower 
talking to some of the members. 

We gave him a paper demanding that $535—and also we 
sent money to the international union for our stamps and they 
sent the stamps to Ed Flower, with our money—and also de- 
manding the stamps, which he did not surrender. 

So then they started to raid our territory. They started 
to take over the territory we always had. In other words, 
they confined us within the city limits of La Salle and Pern. 
We used to go clear out past Mendota and west as far as the 
Bureau County line and east halfway to Ottawa. 

Senator Cuurcu. Upto this point, so that I am clear, twice 
you had hearings before the court, once after an ex parte in- 
junction had been issued. When the time came for the hear- 
ing on the merits, the court dissolved the injunction and put 
you back in charge of the union. That is correct; is it? 

Mr. Marvau. No. The court served their injunction with- 
out a hearing, and then we went back into court on October 
17, 1956, and had an injunction issued against them to stop 
them from operating. 
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Senator Crurcn. As a counterpart union operating under 
the name of local 46 ? 

Mr. Morvat. Of local 46. 

Senator Cuurcn. The court then issued the injunction 
against them ¢ 

Mr. Marvat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuurcu. Was that done on the basis of a hearing ? 

Mr. Marvau. Yes. All our injunctions were on hearings 
except their injunction. That was without a hearing (pp. 
18028-18029). 


Matual’s further testimony regarding O’Brien’s attempt to “buy 
him off” and Hoffa’s responsibility in the affair is deseribed in his 
own words as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. Of course, Mr. Virgil Floyd has.a very bad 
record, Mr. Chairman, and he was the one that Mr. Hoffa was 
trying to get them to merge with. As I say, at that time he 
had been convicted of this crime of extortion, and they were 
trying to get these locals to merge with his locals, 

Now we are up to December 1956, and Mr. Floyd has gone 
to prison. In February of 1957 did you have a conversa- 
tion with Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. Marvau. Yes; I did. In February 1957 they sent 
down a committee to the Peru Hotel, that was on February 19, 
and they set up a meeting for 10 o’clock to meet our executive 
board. The head of that committee was Daniel Tobin, Jr., 
to give us a hearing on that trusteeship. 

So we walked into the room and Mr. O’Brien was there, 
and Dave Sark was there. We sat down and Mr, Tobin got 
up and said, “There will be no attorneys allowed in this meet- 
ing.” We told him that we would not sit in on the hearing 
unless our attorney was there with us. 

He said, “Your attorney is not allowed,” so we walked out 
with the attorney. We did not sit in with the hearing. So 
while we were out in the lobby of the Peru Hotel, Mr. O’Brien 
sent his attorney Joe Lanutti, to talk to our attorney, Howard 
Rhine, and asked for a meeting that afternoon at the Kas- 
kaskia Hotel at 2 o’clock, one with me in one room and in the 
other room the attorneys would meet, and we accepted the in- 
vitation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who were you to meet with? 

Mr. Marvar. John T. O’Brien. 

Mr. Kennepy. And your attorney was to meet with Mr. 
Lanutti? 

Mr. Marva. Yes. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Marva, I walked in the room with John T. O’Brien 
and he said to me, “What does it take to get you out?” I 
said, “John, are you talking money?” He said, “Yes.” I 
said, “The only thing that I ask, John, is a local union with 
local autonomy of ourown. Isit hard to get that?” 

He said he would talk to Dave Beck and find out. He is 
still talking to Beck. We never did hear. 
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In that same year, in November, Mr. Flower came into our 
office, the union office in Peru, and offered me a job with local 
722. He offered me $125 a week, a car and expenses. I asked 
Mr. Flower if that was what he was receiving and he said 
he was. 

I said to Flower, “If you are worth $125 a week, car and 
= I am worth $150, car and expenses.” He said, “We 
will give it to you.” I said, “No, thanks; I will stay where 
Tam at.” 

Our office girl was sitting there and she heard that one. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who was behind all these ef- 
forts against you ? 

Mr. Marvau. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was? 

Mr. Martuau. Hoffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, and the 
fact that Mr. Hoffa plays such an important role in this, I 
would like to draw your attention to Mr. Hoffa’s testimony in 
connection with this matter when he was questioned back in 
1957, when all of this was going on. 

I draw your attention to page 5061, on which he was asked 
by Senator Mundt, when he was being questioned about cer- 
tain trusteeships, Mr. Chairman, he was asked about Peru. 
Then Senator Mundt asked at the top of page 5062: 

“Senator Munpr. Do you know the circumstances of that 
trusteeship ? 

“Mr. Horra. Not enough to talk about it; no sir.” 

He was the one that was behind this, he was the one you 
had the meeting with originally, who told you that you 
should join up with Mr. Floyd’s local ? 

Mr. Marvat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he is the one that met with you down 
in Dallas, Tex. ? 

Mr. Martvat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he is the one that you met in the lobby 
of the hotel and in Mr. Dave Beck’s room ? 

Mr. Marva. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And he told you that you were going to 
have to take these steps or be placed in trusteeship ? 

Mr. Matvat. Yes, sir (pp. 18030-18031). 


Matual described his contract negotiations in 1957 with the man- 
agement of the Star Union Brewery as follows: 


Mr. Marvau. I went down to Star Union Beer Co: office 
and I contacted the general manager, Mr. Frank Kline, and 
we sat down and negotiated a contract, a 2-year contract, 
with a 10-cent increase the first year, plus commissions on de- 
livery of beer in cases and beer in half-barrels, and a 10-cent 
increase the following year, and also an attachment to the 
contract which the men that worked there insisted they must 
have, and Mr. Kline agreed to it, that if the Teamsters Inter- 
national Union—I won’t be able to quote this word for word, 
but I will do the best I can, because my memory is not too 
good on that—that if the Teamsters International Union is 
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expelled from the AFL-CIO, that that contract with the 
Teamsters International Union would expire immediately but 
it would continue in full force to the regular expiration date, 
and the people could choose any union they desired. 

Mr. Kline agreed to that contract, but he said he could not 
sign it because Mr. [John] Clinch was the boss at that time 
(p. 18031). 


Matual stated that he met with. Clinch, attorney for the company, 
the following morning. Clinch refused to sign the contract unless 
it was negotiated by the Teamsters International. Matual told 
Clinch at that time: 


I have negotiated contracts now for 18 years, and I have 
never had an international union sit down and negotiate a 
contract with me in my life, and I don’t need one now (p. 
18032). 


Clinch telephonically contacted John T. O’Brien, Dave Beck, and the 
international president of the Brewery Workers. These men were 
unable to help him, because at that time there was an injunction out- 
standing against the Teamsters International in that area. The men 
had gone out on strike that morning, as there was no contract. At 
the end of the day, Clinch gave his permission to Kline to sign the 
contract. As a result, the men returned to work the next day, after 
the 1-day strike. 

Matual stated that he was not surprised at Clinch’s attitude in 
wanting to bring in the international union, because he knew Clinch 
as a lawyer eal, represented members of the international in court 
who had been opposed to Matual’s local 46. It is important to note 
that the last paragraph of the contract which was signed with the 
brewery states— 


If the Teamsters’ International is expelled from the AFL- 
CIO Federation, then this contract with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & 
Helpers of America, now AFL-CIO, shall terminate as of 
same date of expulsion, but this contract shall be in full force 
and effect from August 1, 1957, to August 1, 1958, by any 
other union our drivers may choose for their bargaining agent 


(p. 18083). 


Matual related to the committee a series of court actions that oc- 
curred between his local 46 and certain dissident members led by John 
T. O’Brien and the rival local 46. In July 1957, charges were brought 
by Matual against O’Brien and Flower, charging violation of the 
injunction against the international. On August 12, 1957, the Illinois 
Appellate Court upheld the injunction. Subsequently Matual filed 
charges against O’Brien and Flower. They obtained a change of 
venue, but Judge Pucci from a neighboring county ruled that the 
trusteeship against Matual’s local 46 was not valid, This decision was 
rendered in September of 1958. As a result of this action, the Team- 
sters International set up for the second time an alternate local 46 
in La Salle, I]. This new local 46 of Hoffa’s proceeded to war against 
the true local 46, headed by Matual. In attempting to raid the mem- 
bership of the bona fide local 46, employers were threatened if they 
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did not force their employees into the new Hoffa local. Matual cited 
one example to show the extreme measures Hoffa and his henchmen 
took to accomplish their purpose. Matual had gone to a bakery to 
encourage the employers there to remain in his union. Flower, ac- 
companied by a man by the name of Benning who had been sent up 
from southern Illinois, appeared on the scene. The employees de- 
manded a debate to see what union they would belong to. The situa- 
tion was debated and the employees voted, 19-2, to stay with the bona 
fide local 46. Immediately thereafter, the Teamsters International 
contacted the bakery’s parent company in Milwaukee and exerted 
sufficient pressure to force the bakery to put its employees into the 
Hoffa-created local 46. 

Subsequently Hoffa set up a committee of three individuals to con- 
sider the question of whether to impose an additional trusteeship on 
local 46 at La Salle. Matual was invited to a meeting but refused. 
The decision was reached that a trusteeship should be imposed. There- 
after, Sark and Flower came down to impose a trusteeship in October 
1958 but the members still refused to recognize a trusteeship. Matual 
and his executive board went to Chicago and met with O’Brien. They 
were informed by O’Brien that they could have an independent local 
or they could accept trusteeship. 

Matual and his fellow officers returned to La Salle, called a special 
meeting of the membership, and took a vote. Matual stated that 165 
men voted to go independent, 15 voted to join local 722, and 15 men 
voted to accept a trusteeship. As a result, local 46 went independent 
and thereafter affiliated with District 50 of the United Mine Workers. 
This occurred November 22, 1958. 

Even though Matual and his union had withdrawn from the Team- 
sters, they were soon to learn that Hoffa and his henchmen were still 
to play a prominent part in the future of that small local. Matual 
told the committee that, after his union went into the United Mine 
Workers, he contacted Mr. Kline, general manager of the Star Brew- 
ery, and requested that the brewery recognize the new union. Kline 
had to take the matter up with Attorney John Clinch, who refused to 
sign the recognition, so district 50 went on strike January 9, 1959. 

The Teamsters were not long in swinging into action. In 2 days, 
they imported about 10 cars of strikebreakers, and Flower led these 
men through the picket line into the brewery. None of the brewery 
employees had ever gone over to the Hoffa-created local 46 led by 
Flower. These teamsters were unsuccessful in breaking the strike, 
however, and about a month later, they brought in additional “scabs” 
from other cities in Illinois and from as far away as St. Louis. When 
asked the position of the authorities in Peru, Ill., toward the importa- 
vion of “scabs,” Mr. Matual stated that— 


the majority of Peru and the police department went in and 
notified John Clinch that if there was any skulls to be 
broken, it wouldn’t be the people of this community, it would 
be the outsiders that they have imported (p. 18038). 


This second attempt to break the strike was likewise unsuccessful, and 
as of the time of the hearing, the employees were still on strike. 
Matual told the committee that, some time in February of 1959, Clinch 
announced he had signed a contract with O’Brien of the Teamsters, 
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but the workers never saw the contract, and O’Brien did not then nor 
does he yet represent any of the employees. 

Matual made it clear that there was no dispute between his union 
and the management of the brewery. He and Mr. Kline had previously 
agreed on a contract, and as Matual put it, “Mr. Kline would sign 
up with us tomorrow morning, if he could.” He stated that Clinch, 
who represents the company, as also represented O’Brien and those 
dissident union members who were used by O’Brien, at the direction 
of Hoffa, to form the rival Teamster Local 46. It was Clinch, who 
favored O’Brien and his group, who was preventing the brewery and 
its employees, now members of district 50, from signing a contract 
and getting the men back to work. In response to the chairman’s 
questions, Matual described the situation as follows: 


The Cuarmman. We have been talking about democracy, 
getting a little democracy in unions. Is that all you have been 
fighting for, the right for your men, the people who con- 
stitute your local there, to have the right to make their own 
decisions ? 

Mr. Marva. Yes. I was elected by the people and I 
thought I would serve them just the way they wanted me to 
serve them. 

The Cuarrman. Do youstill have the support of a majority 
of them ? 

Mr. Marva. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Are you still out on strike? 

Mr. Marva. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They have not been able, with the help of 
these outsiders, to break your strike yet ? 

Mr. Marvau, Not yet. 


* * * * * 


The Cuarmman. As I understand, there is no difference be- 
tween you and the company, between your union and the com- 
pany, with respect to wages or terms of employment or work- 
ing conditions; there is no issue there ? 

fr. Marva. No issue whatsoever. 

The Cuarirman. It is just a question of who is going to get 
the money from the dues? 

Mr. Marvat. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And who is going to manage and control 
the union; is that right? 

Mr. Marva. No; who is going to be the representative of 
those people. 

The Cuarrman. They are the ones who really control it. 

Mr. Marvat. That is right. 

The Cuarman. Certainly that would be true if the other 
side gets it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Marvat. Yes. 

The Caran. I just saw here this morning when we 
heard the testimony of this man O’Brien they just take 90 
cents out of $4 and spit it up in great big commissions and got 
such a big hunk they can’t take it all out now. They have to 
leave some of it in the deep freeze for retirement (pp. 18040- 
18042). 
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The impression created by Matual and his frank disclosures to the 
committee were expressed by the statement of Senator Church. 


Senator Cuurcu. * * * this witness’ testimony indicates 
how very difficult it is for the rank and file to dea] with those 
in command of the Teamsters International. So often we 
hear it said, “Why don’t these working people rise up and 
throw the rascals out?” Well, that is much easier said than 
it is done. I think this story exemplifies that fact very well. 

I want to commend the witness for the way he stood up for 
his rights and for the rights of his people. In the long run, 
the best work will be done by men like the witness, who are 
determined to fight for their rights and the rights of the peo- 
ple they represent, and are not going to permit themselves to 
be shoved around. I think we owe this witness a good deal 
in coming here today and giving us his story (p. 18041). 

Attorney Clinch identified himself to the committee as the city 
attorney in Peru, and also as a director, secretary, vice president, and 
counsel for the Star Union Brewery. He said his wife’s family owns 
a major interest. 

Clinch told the Senators that starting back in 1956, he represented 
a group of members in local 46 in their differences with Barney 
Matual. For this representation, he was initially contacted by one 
John Sharp and six other members of the union. Subsequently, in 
1957, he became attorney for the Star Union Brewery, whose em- 
ployees belonged to local 46. However, he continued to represent this 
small faction in local 46, even though that union held a contract with 
the brewery. 

The committee went into the matter of the contract between the 
Union Star Products Co. and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Clinch admitted he had signed such a contract in behalf of 
management, with John T. O’Brien signing for labor, but he was 
vague as to the date this contract was signed. The contract itself 
was undated. Since all the employees covered by this contract had 
withdrawn from the Teamsters International and had affiliated with 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers, it was obvious that O’Brien 
could not have represented the employees unless this undated contract 
had been signed between October 6, 1958, when the trusteeship was 
imposed on local 46, and November 22, 1958, when the men withdrew 
from the IBT and affiliated with the UMW. 

Clinch admitted that, in signing this contract with O’Brien, he 
made no effort to consult with the employees beforehand, and did not 
know when the employees disaffiliated with the Teamsters and joined 
the UMW. Upon further questioning, Clinch admitted that on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959, he signed an additional contract with Teamster Boss 
O’Brien while the employees of the union were out on strike. It was 
at this time that the Teamsters Union was trying to break this strike. 
The effect of Clinch’s testimony relative to his actions in this matter 
is clearly shown in the comments of Chief Counsel Kennedy : 


Mr. Kennepy. It seems very peculiar to me that way back 
in 1957 you were representing people who were opposed to 
Mr, Matual and were pro-Mr. O’Brien; that you became the 
attorney for the brewery; that you continued to represent 
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these people, and then suddenly, in the end of 1958, you say 
that you signed a contract, which is undated (p. 18046). 
* * 


* % ea 


Mr, Kewnnepy. Isn’t it a fact that this was all concocted 
between you and Mr. O’Brien, that the United Mine Workers 
represented these employees, that you figured out with Mr. 
O’Brien that you couldn’t sign a contract in February of 
1959, that the United Mine Workers represented the em- 
ployees, so that you would say that you signed a contract 
earlier, in late 1958, when the local was under trusteeship, 
and that this was just bringing the contract that you signed 
in February 1959 up to date and trying to give it some 
legality? (P. 18049.) 


Clinch’s actions in this matter developed a new perspective when 
he admitted receiving a $4,000 check from the Teamsters “for the 
payment of my statement of account.” The best recollection of when 
he received this check was that it was some time in November 1958. 
He maintained he saw nothing wrong in receiving money from the 
Teamsters International while representing the employer in bargain- 
ing with the union. 

Through Staff Member Carl M. Schultz, the committee brought out 
that the total amount expended by the Teamsters International in its 
unsuccessful fight to get Matual and his union members to “knuckle 
under” was $26,093.66. Staff Member Walter J. Sheridan testified 
that another $5,000 was advanced by Harold Gibbons to O’Brien to 
aid in the fight against these men who insisted on maintaining democ- 
racy in their union. 

After much equivocation and evasion, Clinch also admitted further 
having had several long-distance telephone conversations, one for as 
long as 58 minutes, with Sark and O’Brien at the time the employees 
struck the brewery in January 1959.. He maintained he did not dis- 
cuss with them the sending in of strikebreakers, but did admit dis- 
cussing “unemployed brewery workers on their way from St. Louis 
to make application for jobs.’ 

A letter from the mayor of La Salle was read, in part, into the rec- 


ord. With reference to the situation under discussion, the mayor’s 
letter said: 


Realizing the impact upon our community, a committee was 
composed of leading citizens. Six meetings were held with 
the international, with district 50, and with Attorney Clinch 
who is also secretary of the Star Union Brewery Co, Many 
things were brought to light and the citizens committee, upon 
their investigation, recommended, with the consent of Mr. 
Davis, president of the Brewery Workers Union, that district 
50 would immediately remove the picket lines, the men would 
go back to work, and that the brewery owners, headed by At- 
torney Clinch, would apply at once to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for a vote to designate bargaining agent. The 
Brewery Workers Union and District 50 UMW Union agreed 
to the recommendation, but the Teamsters International re- 
fused. This would not have made any difference, inasmuch 
as Mr. Clinch did agree to such proposal at the meeting but 
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the next day refused to ge along, proving to the committee 
that he was either being high-pressured or was taking sides 
with Teamsters International (p. 18059). 


To this, Clinch said, “That is the mayor and I know him well. He 
is mistaken on that. I did not agree and then reverse my position.” 

As was to be expected, O’Brien, when questioned as to his part and 
the part played by Hoffa in attempting to enforce their will on the 
men in Matual’s union, took the fifth amendment. 

The names of Paul and Allen Dorfman were injected into the 
testimony again when the committee endeavored to ascertain the 
source of more than $34,000 that was supplied to Hoffa’s codefendant 
at the New York wiretap trials, Bernard Spindel. 

The inquiry into this phase of Hoffa’s activities was prefaced by a 
flat denial on the part of Hoffa that either of the Dorfmans gave him 
any money in 1957, 1958, or 1959. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they give you any money that you in 
turn were to give to anyone else? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Specifically, did you receive an envelope of 
money from them during the trial in 1957 up in New York? 

Mr. Horra. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. In connection with the wiretapping trial? 

Mr. Horra. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive any money from them di- 
rectly or indirectly during that trial ! 

Mr. Horra. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know if anyone else received any 
money directly—anyone associated with you received any 
money directly or indirectly from any of the Dorfmans? 

Mr. Horra. I can only speak for myself (p. 19814). 


The committee interrupted the examination of Hoffa at this point 
to get into the record all of the testimony as to the financing of Spindel 
during the trials. 

Edward H. Levine, a New York attorney, testified that he and 
Spindel went to Hoffa’s headquarters in Detroit in February 1958. 
In a bathroom adjoining the office Spindel received an envelope con- 
taining $10,000 in $50 bills from Hoffa’s chief lieutenant, Owen Bert 
Brennan, which he in turn handed to Levine. Levine said he counted 
the money when he and Spindel returned to their hotel. 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that you hid the money in one 
of your slippers, around which you tied a necktie, and you 
held on to the tie all night so Spindel wouldn’t take the 
money ? 

Mr. Levine. I put it in one of my slippers. I mean, I just 
wanted to make sure that it stuck to me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then you went back to New York, and 
shortly afterward you received a telegram from Mr. Spindel 
telling you that he no longer wished you to represent him; 
is that right? 

Mr. Levine. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you were angry at that and had no 
intention of returning the money to Spindel. However, you 
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were prevailed upon by Mr. Singer who, I believe, was Mr. 
Hoffa’s attorney, and George Fitzgerald, and you finally 
wrote a $5,000 check to Arnold Fassler; is that correct? 

Mr. Levrnz. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then Fassler was the one who had been 
selected to represent Spindel in connection with the second 
wiretrap trial (p. 19817). 


Brennan was summoned for interrogation about the $10,000 and 
took the fifth amendment. He was also questioned about another 
$2,500 in cash which he gave to Attorney Sol Gelb of New York in the 
fall of 1957 as a fee for Harris B, Steinberg, another New York law- 
yer, to represent Spindel in the earlier stages of the case. Again 
Brennan took the fifth amendment. 

Committee counsel asked these two questions : 


Mr. Brennan, is any of this cash that you always seem to 
have available and which you share with Mr. Hoffa periodi- 
cally, is any of that money, any or all of the money coming 
from employers? 

Isn’t it correct that that is the source of all of this money 
that you received as payoffs during the period of the last 20 
years that you have been active in the trade union movement? 
That much of the money for you and Mr. Hoffa is given to 
you and that you hold it and that it is charged to the so-called 
gambling, collections received or gambling, when in fact it 
comes from employers? (P. 19820.) 


—_ Brennan asserted his privilege against self-incrimination by 
invoking the fifth amendment. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, could you tell us what the source 
of the $10,000 is? 

Mr. Horra. You just ask Brennan. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you give us any information? 

Mr. Horra. No. Get it from Brennan. I don’t have it. 

Mr. Kennepy. You don’t have any idea where the $10,000 
came from? 

Mr. Horra. Brennan did not discuss the matter with me. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will say the same thing to you that I said 
to him. Isn’t it correct that a good deal of this money comes 
from the representatives of employers, that this is cash that 
is kept by Mr. Owen Bert Brennan that you expend as the 
moment is appropriate and that, in fact, this is not gambling 
money at all but that this is money that comes from em- 
ployers, is payoffs to you and Mr. Brennan? 

Mr. Horra. I will tell you that that is a lie, and I will tell 
you you have no right making a statement without proof, and 
I will further tel] you that you are putting it in the transcript 
to get a headline, and it is a disgrace to the U.S. Senate to 
make the statement. 

Mr. Kennepy. You tell me where the money came ‘from, 
Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Horra. I don’t know where it came from. 

The CHarrman. Just one moment. The Chair will not 
permit that statement to be made here unchallenged. Here 
are circumstances about money being spent for your benefit. 
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Mr. Horra. It was not my benefit. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it has been to your benefit. You 
have been claiming it is money received from gambling re- 
ceipts, playing the horseraces. The man who is your close 
associate in the union, who occupies a high position with you 
and who is handling these funds, takes the fifth amendment 
on the same question. There is no reason why you should 
not be asked it. é 

Now, you certainly can deny it. It is your privilege. You 
may be denying it truthfully, but this rash statement you 
just made will not be accepted by this committee without a 
statement, to the effect that the question is quite proper and 
it will be asked. The record will retain the statement and 
the answer in it. 

Mr. Horra, I have answered the question, sir. 

The Cuarmman. The record is made and the record will 
stay just that way. 

Mr. Horra. Fine. My answer remains (p. 19821). 


Spindel was called to the witness stand. He gave his residence as 
Fernando Juan, P.R., and his business as an “electronic technician.” 
Beyond that, he took the fifth amendment. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, was there a fund that was raised 
during this period of time, from any source? 

Mr. Horra. I so stated the Jast time I was here that there 
was a fund. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who was in charge of that fund ? 

Mr. Horra. Walter Schuler, it is my understanding. 


* x * BS * 


Mr. Kennepy. Where did the money come from? 
Mr. Horra. I think you will have to get that information 
from Schuler (p. 19822). 


Schuler, who identified himself as a business agent for Brennan’s 
local 337, also invoked the fifth amendment when he was summoned 
to the stand. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, this is, of course, once again 
the pattern. Mr. Hoffa obviously wants the committee to 
have the information. Could I suggest that Mr. Schuler, 
rather than testifying, tell Mr. Hoffa what the answer is, 
how much money was collected, and then Mr. Hoffa can tell 
us? Mr. Hoffa, of course, has all of those individuals around 
him take the fifth amendment so that nobody will be able to 
testify regarding his activities, 

* * ok * * 


The Cuairman. Will you whisper to Mr, Hoffa over there 
and tell him? Will you do that so that he might give us 
the information of what you say ? 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Could we ask Mr. Hoffa to come forward 
and ask him if he won’t ask Mr. Schuler the source? 


The CHarmman. Mr. Hoffa, will you help us clear it 
up? * * * 
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Mr. Horra. I do not want to infringe upon a man’s right to 
exercise a constitutional privilege. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, can I ask you this: Is there any- 
body else who would have any information in connection with 
this fund ? 

Mr. Horra. To the best of my recollection, this is the man— 
to the best of my information, this is the man that should be 
able to answer. 

* * * a * 


Mr. Kennepy. And you wdn’t get the information from 
Mr. Schuler ? 
Mr. Horra. Well, you get it (pp. 19823-19824). 


Carmine S. Bellino, staff investigator, testified as to several inter- 
views he conducted with Spindel, He quoted Spindel as confirmin 
the delivery of the $10,000 by Brennan in the Detroit bathroom, an 
testified that Spindel received a total of $19,950 in cash from Hoffa 
and his associates, while another $14,200 was paid to attorneys who 
represented him. 

ellino said Spindel admitted having received $6,000 in May of 
1957 from a source he felt was indirectly from the Teamsters but he 
was unable to tell. On September 6, 1957, George Fitzgerald, a 
Teamster attorney, delivered another $5,000 in the presence of Hoffa 
at the Travelers Motel at La Guardia Airport, Bellino declared, and 
a check on Spindel’s statement showed that Fitzgerald and Hoffa were 
registered at the motel on that date. Bellino also quoted Spindel as 
having told him that Hoffa gave him approximately $300 a week 
during November-December 1957 for a total of about $1,500, and 
that he received another $1,000 from Hoffa just before Christmas. 


Mr. Kennepy. Where did he say the last $1,000 came from ? 

Mr. Beto. That came from Mr.—Mr, Hoffa called Allen 
Dorfman aside, and they went off into the corridor, into the 
stairway. 

Mr. Kennepy. In the courthouse? 

Mr. Bexitno. In the courthouse, the Federal Building. 
Allen Dorfman took out some enevelopes that he had in his 

ocket, and he said, “Do you want them all? to Hoffa, and 

offa said, “I just want one.” He gave him one and he 
turned it over and gave it to Mr. Spindel, 

Senator Curtis. Who handed it to Spindel ? 

Mr. Bexuiro. Hoffa. Hoffa got it from Allen Dorfman. 
The previous day he told us he noticed Paul Dorfman hand- 
ing an envelope with some money in it to Mr. Hoffa (pp. 
19826-19827). 


Benjamin Dranow, another close associate of Hoffa, was also pro- 
viding money for Spindel, Bellino stated, having sent $300 in Janu- 
ary 1958 we $300 through Seymour Svirsky on March 6, 1958, and 
another $300 on March 20. In April there was $450 from Abe Gordon, 
boss of corruption-tainted local 805 in New York, who also was a fifth 
amendment witness when he appeared before the committee. Dranow 
supplied another $200 in August 1958; $900 came from George Fitz- 
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gerald, and $50 from Joe Konowe, another Teamster official. Spindel 
also told him about another $1,000 given to him by Hoffa in August 
1958, Bellino testified, and he also reported that Fassler, the lawyer 
who replaced Levine, was paid another $1,700 in addition to the $5,000 
paid over to him by Levine. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Spindel declare any of this money ¢ 

Mr. Betxino. I understand he didn’t file any return. 

Mr. Kennepy. That, Mr. Chairman, is trying to help in 
finding where this money came from. Of course, it is unsat- 
isfactory, because it would be far better to have the witness 
testify firsthand, or it would be far better to have Mr. 
Schuler, or Mr. Brennan, or any of these other Teamsters 
officials come in and give us the informition. But Mr. Hoffa 
has arranged that they will not, so that is the best we can do 
on it (p. 19828). 


Spindel refused to waive his right to take the fifth amendment but 
claimed there were inaccuracies in Bellino’s testimony and he added 
that “I would like to make a statement pertaining to the chief counsel 
of this committee.” 


Mr. Kennepy. I have had some conversation with Mr. 
Spindel. Mr. Spindel wanted material that we had obtained 
from him kept confidential. I had some conversation with 
him along those lines. After he had given me the informa- 
tion, he wanted to have my agreement that it would be kept 
confidential. At that time, of course, I wanted him to testify. 
He made a statement to me at that time that it would be pos- 
sible, that he would consider testifying if it would be possible 
for me to make arrangements to have him set up in business 
in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Sprnveu. That is an absolute lie and he knows that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would not have to be handled directly, 
Mr. Chairman, it could be handled indirectly. 

The Cuatrman. Let us not go into this now. If we are 
going to do that, this witness will have a right to make a state- 
ment (p. 19829). 


When Spindel persisted, Chairman McClellan ruled that he would 
not be permitted to make any statement unless he was willing to testify 
fully “regarding the subject. matter about which you have Tas inter- 
rogated.” 


Bellino testified that the original source of the money has not been 
found and added— 


Wedo have Allen Dorfman going to a safe-deposit box from 
time to time around this period; we find Robert Holmes going 
to a safe-deposit box; we find Josephine Hoffa going to her 
safe-deposit box; we find Frank Collins going to a safe-de- 
posit box around this period of time. 

* * Eo * * 


The Cuarmman. * * * Mr. Hoffa, you have heard this 
testimony. Do you want to make any statement about it? 

Mr. Horra. I have no comment, sir. I have to say that I 
have another flight at 6:25, if it is possible to make that. 
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The Caatrman. I will do my best (pp. 19830-19831). 


The Dorfmans came back into the picture for a third time when 
Hoffa was questioned at length about the spending of more than 
$10,000 of the funds of his own local 299 for the purchase of quonset 
huts which wound up eventually at his Lake 13 Hunting Lodge in 
Michigan and at the Dorfman-Hoffa-Brennan-owned Jack-O-Lantern 
Lodge at Eagle River, Wis. According to the testimony, local 299 was 
still “out of pocket” to the extent of $7,471, 3 years after the huts 
were purchased. 

Hoffa acknowledged that he had purchased two of the huts for the 
Lake 13 Lodge but “the balance of them I can’t explain to you where 
they are or much about them. The secretary-treasurer handles that 
relationship and I can’t give you an answer” (p. 19754). 

Hoffa said that the Lake 13 Lodge was owned by Mrs. Hoffa and 
Mrs. Brennan. When ask if local 299 had been reimbursed for the 
huts, Hoffa retorted, “I suggest you ask the secretary-treasurer, don’t 
ask Hoffa” (p. 19754). He also asserted that the union purchased the 
huts from the Detroit Housing Authority “for purposes beneficial to 
the union” but decided later that they would not be and determined 
then to sell them and recapture the money. Frank Collins was 
identified as the secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Kennepy. We were requested yesterday not to call 
Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Horra. That is right, because he is under indictment in 
New York where he was convicted, and he is up on appeal. I 
think it would be unfair to call him. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is one of the things where we go 
around in circles, Mr. Hoffa, where you say you don’t have the 
information, but you refer us to somebody who can’t answer 
the question. 

Mr. Horra. I assume you have a staff who handles some of 
your small problems, and you don’t take care of allofthem. I 
don’t propose to run our union by a one-man operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. You could have found out about the huts, 

Mr. Horra. Why should I? 

Mr. Kennepy. You knew there had been discussions and 
we were inquiring intothem. 

Mr. Horra. We did not care. 

Mr. Kennepy. You did not care? 

Mr. Horra. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know the union had not been re- 
imbursed for the quonset huts in the fall ? 

Mr. Horra. If they have not, there must be an explanation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Didn’t you inquire ? 

Mr. Horra. It isn’t my responsibility to inquire into that. 
It can probably be amply answered by the individuals respon- 
sible for the situation. 

* * * * x 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Frank Collins. Mr. Frank Collins 
can’t answer because he is under indictment, you said. 

Mr. Horra. Would you take due process away from him 
because of that ? 
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Mr. Kennepy. No, but I want to get the answers. 

Mr. Horra. You can’t get get them from somebody who 
would not guess for you and I won’t guess for you. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is just a general pattern for you (pp. 
19755-19756). 


Hoffa was then reminded that Collins’ attorney, in requesting that 
Collins not be questioned, had told the committee that Collins did 
not know anything about the huts. 


Mr. Horra. Maybe he don’t, but as secretary-treasurer he 
may have delegated it. We don’t have a small organization 
of two people running an office. We delegate authority to 
people to carry out small details (p. 19756). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you have anything to do with sending 
the huts to Allen Dorfman ? 

Mr. Horra. I didn’t handle the trucks. I don’t go out 
and take down quonset huts, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have somebody else do that for you? 

Mr. Horra. I would hope. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you discuss with Allen Dorfman the 
sending of these quonset huts to his location, or his place? 

Mr. Horra. I have no recollection of that discussion, and 
I do not believe such a thing would have come to my desk for 
discussion (p. 19759). 

Hoffa admitted that he and Brennan each had a 25 percent in- 
terest in Jack-O-Lantern Lodge, with the Dorfmans holding the 
remaining 50 percent at the time of the hut deal. He said he sold 
his interest late in 1958 for $10,000 to the Dorfmans. Hoffa professed 
to have no memory of any conversation with J. L. Keeshin relative 
to using Keeshin’s freight line to ship the huts to the Dorfman camp. 

Committee Accountant Bellino testified that the expenditures from 
the local 299 treasury for the quonset huts were made during the 

eriod from June 5 to September 7, 1956, and totaled $10,436.72. 
eimbursements approximated $2,900, leaving the union still out 
almost $7,500. Of the 19 huts purchased, 6 were left standing, and 
the Detroit Housing Authority refunded $950 on these. Bellino fixed 
the average cost of each hut at $559.36 and said that Hoffa had only 
partially reimbursed the union for the two huts that went to Lake 13. 


Mr. Horra. I don’t believe it. I haven’t got the figures but 
I will get a breakdown and let you know about it (p. 19762). 


Regarding the undetermined number of huts shipped to the Dorf- 
man camp Bellino said there was no evidence of any reimbursement. 


Mr. Horra. I tell you no later than a week or so ago I was 
talking to Allen Dorfman. Allen told me, “I sent a check 
in.” Isaid,“What for?” He said, “I got a call from Detroit 
I owed some money for the quonset huts I got. I sent it in.” 
Tsaid,“Fine.” ‘That is all I know about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. How long ago was this ? 

Mr. Horra. A week ago when I was in San Francisco, 
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Mr. Kennepy. That is it. We started our investigation, 
and now the union is starting to be reimbursed. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bellino, having studied these records 
one ten records, what do you understand has occurred 
1ere ! 

Mr. Berxi1no. This would appear to be a misappropriation 
of union funds. 

Senator Kennepy. Why would that be so? 

Mr. Beruino. There is no authority, no information in 
the minutes that we could find authorizing these expenditures, 
and they are going on places which are privately owned; no 
union function we could find (p. 19762). 


Bellino testified that Hoffa was credited with payment of $400 each 
on the two huts he purchased and still owed approximately $310. 
On the Hoffa claim that Dorfman had sent in a check for the huts 
sent to Wisconsin, Bellino asserted, “I have no record of the payment 
of last week.” 


Mr. Kennepy. When you talk about misappropriation, up 
until 2 weeks ago when we began our investigation, this was 
a misappropriation of funds by Mr. Hoffa as well as these 
other individuals. 

Mr. Horra. Don’t you say that. This is not a misappro- 
riation of funds. This is an outstanding bill which will 
See in my opinion to the fullest extent of the dollar 

value, 

Mr. Kennepy. How long ago were these huts purchased ? 

Mr. Bewurno. In 1956. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they are reimbursing some 3 years later. 

Mr. Betirno. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. After the investigation began. 

Mr. Betiino. That is correct. 

Mr. Horra. That is not true (p. 19765). 


Harold Ranstad, another committee investigator, testified that three 
shipments totaling 34,580 pounds were made from Detroit to Eagle 
River, Wis., via & A. Conklin Truck Line, Inc., now Keeshin Trans- 
port System, Inc. Hoffa was listed as the shipper. The freight 
charge in each instance, including taxes, was $253.69, and the company 
records show that the bills were never paid. 


Mr. Kennepy. We examined the records of the Keeshin 
Co. Incidentally, that is the same Mr. Keeshin who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoffa’s testimony, loaned him some $5,000 in cash. 
Is that thesame Mr, Keeshin ? 

Mr. Horra. I understand he verified it, too (p. 19767). 


Regarding the unpaid freight charges, Hoffa declared that they 
were a responsibility of Jack-O-Lantern Lodge “and I suggest that 
Keeshin collect it from Jack-O-Lantern and we will close the issue 
(p. 19768). 

The committee’s final canvass of the situation in the New York area 
emphasized the recognizable fact that displacing a deeply entrenched 
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racketeering element in a labor union is a task of formidable propor- 
tions. Again the competent evidence adduced at the committee’s 
hearing each established that Hoffa never has eatertained any in- 
tention of moving to rid the Teamsters Union of those racketeers 
who have supported him and his policies. 

The case in point involved John McNamara, secretary-treasurer of 
local 808 and president of local 295, who had been tried and convicted 
with the notorious Johnny Dioguardi on extortion charges, a convic- 
tion which was later set aside by the pepe liste division in a 4-to-1 
decision (People v. Dioguardi, 188 N.Y.S. 2d 84). The New York 
County district attorney has asked the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York for a review of the appellate division ruling. 

Previous hearings by the committee have shown that McNamara 
was one of the principals in the conspiracy to rig the election of John 
O’Rourke as president of Joint Council 16 in 1956 as a necessary 
element of the plan spearheaded by Hoffa to eliminate Thomas 
Hickey, an avowed Hoffa foe, as a power in New York Teamster 
Union circles. The earlier testimony spelled out the collusive arrange- 
ments between Dio, Tony Ducks Corallo, and other lesser New York 
hoodlums to accomplish this objective through the chartering of the 
seven paper locals. McNamara was identified as the one who went 
to Washington headquarters of the Teamsters and picked up the 
charters for the paper locals. He was also identified as the one whc 
arranged the islxtbahion of the locals which were ultimately domi- 
nated and controlled by Dio and Corallo. 

McNamara was summoned before the committee in 1957 and took 
the fifth amendment. When Hoffa later appeared, he stated to the 
committee that on the basis of the testimony during the 1957 hearin 
he felt that McNamara was responsible for bringing the paper locals 
into the Teamsters International and that he would hold a hearing 
and take disciplinary action against him. 

O’Rourke, the secretary-treasurer of local 282, also invoked the fifth 
amendment when he appeared on August 15, 1957. When Hoffa 
moved into the presidency of the international, O’Rourke became an 
international vice president; he has also become president of Joint 
Council 16. On May 28, 1959, O’Rourke was arrested and indicted in 
Nassau County along with Joseph DeGrandis and others on charges 
of conspiracy, extortion, and coercion based on an allegation that the 
defendants were using Teamster Local 266 to collect tribute from 
jukebox operators. He is now awaiting trial. 

The events occurring both before and after the election of officers in 
McNamara’s local 808 in December of 1958 were related to the 
committee by Edward McCormack and Michael Clements, candidates 
on a dissident slate bent on overthrow of the McNamara regime, and 
by George J. Abrams, chief investigator for the Honest Ballot Associ- 
ation in New York and executive secretary of its committee on labor 
relations. Following is a summary of the facts developed by their 
testimony : 

(1) Nominations were made at a general membership meeting 
on November 9, 1958. A decision was reached to have the elec- 
tion conducted by the Honest Ballot Association and each candi- 
date was required to pledge to abide by the rules and findings of 
the association. 
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(2) McCormack opposed McNamara for secretary-treasurer, 
and Clements ran against Henry Fitzpatrick for business agent. 

(3) A register of members a dues were paid through No- 
vember was prepared. At the election the right of four members 
to vote was challenged, but they were permitted to make out paper 
ballots, which were sealed until it could be determimed whether 
couriting them conceivably could influence the result of the total 
vote which was recorded on a voting machine. 

(4) When the machine was opened after the balloting on 
December 14, 1958, it was found that two McNamara supporters, 
Edward Corrigan and John McCarthy, had been elected president 
and recording secretary, respectively. However, four candidates 
of the rank-and-file dissidents had been elected. They were John 
McManus, vice president, and John Kelly, John Dawson, and 
Joseph Malloy, trustees. Clements nosed out Fitzpatrick for 
business agent but McCormack and McNamara finished in a 
dead heat for secretary-treasurer, 439-439. 

(5) Immediately after the election McNamara challenged six 
votes that had been cast on the machine. All six of these 
members had produced their books showing their dues com- 
pletely paid up, but after the election the union’s records were 
yrought in to show that the dues were not paid for a particular 
period before the election. There were also statements by the 
trustees that they automatically put stamps in the dues books 
of the six members when they said that the dues were checked 
off at their place of employment. 

(6) The four paper ballots were opened and the result was 
recorded as favorable to McNamara, 442-440. But the Honest 
Ballot Association ruled that the challenge of the six machine 
votes was also valid and, since there was no way of determining 
for which candidate these six votes had been cast, and, since 
McNamara’s margin over McCormack was only two, that a runoff 
election was necessary. 

(7) Clements had defeated Fitzpatrick, 440-432. Since his 
margin was sufficient, even with the deduction of the six votes, 
he was certified the winner. The other six contests were not 
affected by the challenged votes and the winners were certified. 

(8) Notwithstanding the preelection stipulation that all can- 
didates would abide by the Honest Ballot Association ruling, 
McNamara has announced that he considers himself duly elected 
and has refused to participate in any runoff election. 

Abrams testified that his association has conducted several thou- 
sand elections, and this was the first time that its decision had been 
repudiated. 

Clements testified that the McNamara forces tried to block him 
from being sworn in as business agent but did not succeed. When 
he reported for duty the next morning, Clements testified, he was 
told by McNamara, “I didn’t tell you to come here. I haven’t got 
the money to pay you.” 

At the election the anti-McNamara faction had gained control 
of the executive board, 4 to 3, and Clements said that at the end 
of the first week the majority insisted that Fitzpatrick leave the 
office and that Clements take over as business agent and be paid. 
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McNamara replied that he was hiring Fitzpatrick as his clerk and 
that he would be paid a driver’s salary of approximately. $100 a 
week instead of the $208 weekly that he had received as business 
agent. However, it was soon ascertained that he was receiving an 
additional $100 a week on the premise that this was an accrual of 
back pay which had been voted in 1949 but withheld because of 
an insufficiency of funds in the treasury at that time. 

Clements declared that the majority faction requested an exam- 
ination of the books, and an appointment was made. 


Mr. Kennepy. To determine the authorization for the 
back pay ? 

Mr. Ciements. To examine the books, and during this 
examination of the books, the trustees asked for authori- 
zation of the salary listed as expenditures. What the 
wanted in particular were minutes of the meeting that fol- 
lowed the meeting in which an increase had been granted 
in January of 1949. Those minutes were not shown to the 
trustees, and they were not available. The trustees refused 
to sign the books. Brother McNamara stated that he would 
bring charges against them, and it was their duty to si 
the books, and it was not their concern to question the 
expenditures made but only to see that they tallied with 
the canceled checks (pp. 18877-18878). 


McNamara did bring charges against the trustees, Clements said. 
Union law required that the president designate disinterested par- 
ties to substitute on the executive board for the three trustees and 
McNamara for the trial of the charges. Clements testified that the 
president, a McNamara man, appointed substitutes who were “the 
strongest adherents of McNamara” (p. 18878). 


Mr. Kennepy. So what happened ? 

Mr. Crements. The trustees were suspended for 1 year 
from their jobs, 

Mr. Kennepy. For not signing the books? 


Mr. Crements. For not signing the books (pp. 18878- 
18879). R Pe 


An appeal to the joint council headed by O’Rourke brought a 
decision 2 weeks before the committee hearing that the trustees 
were guilty as charged, but that the sentence was too harsh, and 
the trustees should be reinstated. 

Clements testified further that the union president holds that any 
motion made by a member of the majority faction is “out of order” 
unless the McNamara adherents appove of it, and that no legal 
remedy is available because no court will entertain any action in the 


absence of evidence that all appeal procedure within the union has 
been exhausted. 


The Cuarmman. I kind of have a suspicion that you favor 
a bill of rights for a union. 


Mr. Crements. You’re darn tootin’ I do (p. 18882). 


The committee summoned McNamara to the witness stand and 
he took the fifth amendment to all questions. 
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The Cuarmman. It appears here that the members of the 
union in good standing, who became candidates and who were 
elected to office, now find that they have no authority, or that 
their rights and power to perform their duties are being 
denied to them by you. 

Do you say that is true or not true? 

Mr. McNamara. I decline to answer the question on the 
ground the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CHarmman. You think it would tend to incriminate 
you if you answered truthfully ¢ 

Mr, McNamara. It might, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Well, you then are conceding, are you, that in your union, 
where you are the secretary-treasurer, you practically domi- 
nate the union irrespective of a majority view of your mem- 
bers? Is that correct? 

Mr. McNamara. I decline to answer the question, Senator, 
on the ground the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuatrman. If that is true, as has been testified here 
these men are in some measure enslaved, are they not, instead 
of being free American citizens ? 

Mr. McNamara. I decline to answer the question, Senator, 
on the ground the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CHatrman. And it becomes more and more apparent 
as we hear testimony from great union leaders like you, that 
law is needed in this country to free these men from their 
bondage and grant to them the bill of rights in union halls 
that they are entitled to exercise as American citizens. 

Don’t you agree? 

Mr. McNamara. I decline to answer the question, Senator, 
on the ground the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Carman. I expected just that kind of an answer 
from you (pp. 18884-18885). 


O’Rourke followed McNamara to the stand and also invoked the 
fifth amendment to all questions. 


Mr. Kennepy. Have any steps been taken in the joint 
council in New York City to clean up the situation that exists 
there, Mr. O’Rourke ? 

Mr. O’Rovrse. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Specifically, for instance, in the case of 
Mr. Bernie Adelstein, hasn’t there been some discussion 
about getting rid of Bernie Adelstein as an officer of the joint 
ebaticily-aind yet isn’t he still an officer of the joint council, 
even though he has been convicted ? 

Mr. O’Rourke. I respectfully decline to answer because I 


honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 18886). 


When Hoffa was testifying before the committee in September 1958, 
he furnished a list of individuals he said had been removed from 
positions within the Teamsters Union because of convictions for 
crimes. One of those named was Sam Goldstein, president of local 
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239 in New York City, the secretary-treasurer of which was Tony 
“Ducks” Corallo. 

Goldstein himself had been brought before the committee 'a year 
earlier where it was established for the record that he was one ef the 
principals in setting up the paper locals; that he was intimately asso- 
ciated with many gangsters and hoodlums; and that he had played 
fast and loose with union funds. 

Goldstein was convicted in 1957 with Johnny Dioguardi and Max 
Chester of bribery and extortion and was sentenced to a year in jail 
and fined $500. In 1958 he pleaded guilty to another indictment 
charging attempted extortion, coercion and conspiracy. In view of 
the other prison sentence he escaped with a suspended jail sentence 
and probation on this second charge. 

Summoned as a witness again in 1959, Goldstein took the fifth 
amendment when asked his occupation but acknowledged he was in 
Rikers Island Prison living “under the auspices of the city of New 
York.” 

Staff Investigator Paul Tierney testified that Goldstein, according 
to the records of local 239, was still carried on the payroll as presi- 
dent at $375 a week, plus $25 a week for expenses, as late as June 
19, 1959, a week before his appearance. Tierney said that a letter 
of March 3, 1959, from local 239 to Joint Council 16 listed Goldstein 
as president and as one of those eligible to vote in joint council 
elections. The executive board minutes of local 239 also showed 
adoption of a motion on September 10, 1957— 


that Brother Goldstein be continued in his absence as the 
legal president of this local union and to continue to draw 
compensation as such throughout the period of his involve- 
ment with his legal problems and until such time as the 
executive board eee otherwise (pp. 18828-18829). 


Tierney also testified that the legal bills of the local prior to 1957 
averaged around $1,700 a year but that the bulk of approximately 
$70,000 expended from the union treasury for legal services between 
1956 and 1959 went to lawyers who were defending Goldstein and 
Corallo. Included was a fee of $10,000 paid to a Boston lawyer, 


Joseph McDonough, for representing Goldstein and Corallo before 
the committee in 1957, 


The Cuarrman. I assume, Mr. Goldstein, you wish to 
make no comment regarding the testimony you have just 
heard ? 

Mr. Gotpstrern. Senator McClellan, sir, I respectfully de- 
cline to answer (p. 18831). 


When Hoffa was asked what he intended to do about Goldstein 
he replied that 


Sam Goldstein is a problem which TI have not had an op- 
portunity to discuss with the official family of our interna- 
tional union, or with his executive board, as such. We will 
deal with it in accordance with the constitution (p. 18953). 


Hoffa was referred to section 13 of the Teamster constitution which 
provides that when a member is convicted or pleads guilty to a 
crime— 
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It is incumbent upon the local union to take action, but 
that in the event the local union fails to carry out the fore- 
going provision, then the general president, when the mat- 
ter is brought to his attention, shall have the power in his 
discretion to proceed to revoke or order the revocation of 
the membership of such member (p. 18953). 


Hoffa replied that he didn’t know about the Goldstein case until 
“T heard it here.” 


The Cuarrman, You never heard of it until today ? 

Mr. Horra. I don’t even know the man, I don’t think. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean you hadn’t heard of this con- 
viction until today ? 

Mr. Horra. It wasn’t brought to my attention, Senator. 


* * * 7 * 


The CHarrman. It does appear, then, now you do have 
notice of it, and you can put this provision of your constitu- 
tion into immediate operation. 

Mr. Horra. AsI say 

The Cuatrman. Will you agree? 

Mr. Horra. No, I say, Senator, that we will investigate 
and follow the procedure and take action in compliance with 
the constitution to handle the situation. 


* * * * * 
Mr. Horra. Senator, it is very hard to explain to yourself 


and the other Senators here who never conducted a labor 
union meeting or know very little about labor unions. 
The Cuarman. I don’t think crime is any different in a 
labor union or out of one. I think it is all the same. 
* * * 2% * 


Senator Ervin. * * * I don’t think any excuse you can 
give will justify permitting a man to be continued in the 
union office when he is in the penitentiary on the plea of 
guilty or a conviction of such a crime as extortion. 

Mr. Horra. Senator, I didn’t say he was going to remain in 
office. I said I was going to approach it in such a way that 
I preserve the union without Rncovink it, by following 
due process and I will (pp. 18954-18955). 


Senator Ervin observed further that when a local union failed to 
act it was the duty of the general president to step in and exercise his 
power, “otherwise, I don’t see what they have with such a constitution.” 


Mr. Horra, I don’t quarrel with your statement, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Except you don’t practice it. 

Mr. Horra. Well, I don’t practice it by just chopping a 
man’s head off without a hearing; no (p. 18957). 


Hoffa testified that he did not recall having ever been informed 
about Goldstein by the investigative unit set up within the Team- 
sters Union and headed by former Senator George H. Bender, 

Staff Member Bellino submitted figures showing that Bender was 
paid for 180 out of a possible 181 days from August 18, 1958, to May 
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4, 1959, and received $58,636.07. The Teamsters Union also paid 
the rent, telephone, and stenographic help. 


The CHatrman. * * * Has his committee reported any- 
thing to you at all that should come before your executive 
board for its consideration with respect to disciplinary 
action ? 

Mr. Horra. No. He is in the process of investigation. 

The Cuarrman. In 11 months he has not been able to find 
anything to report to you? 

fr. Horra. He was stopped by the court, I believe. 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t understand your last answer. 

Mr. Horra. I say I believe he was stopped by the court. 
They filed an order and I believe he was stopped by the court, 
if Iam not mistaken (pp. 18961-18962). 


Staff Member Tierney was recalled and testified that Tony “Ducks” 
Corallo allegedly resigned from local 239 in September oF 1958 but 
that two individuals, Anthony Castaldi and John Spada, were named 
to replace him. Corallo had received $400 a week in salary and 
expense money. Castaldi and Spada each began drawing $200 a week. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Goldstein, would you relate to the 
committee how they happened to be hired to replace Mr. 
Tony “Ducks” Corallo? 

Mr. Gotpsrern. Counselor Kennedy, I respectfully decline 
to answer the question on the ground that it may tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Tierney, how long did they remain on 
the payroll? 

Mr. Tierney. John Spada continues on the payroll. He 
is on the payroll now. As far as Castaldi is concerned, he 
worked on the payroll until January 16, 1959, the week end- 
ing January 16, 1959. But he was immediately replaced by 
one Joseph D'Auria, who went on the payroll at precisely 
thesame salary and expenses (p. 18835). 


The committee was told that Castaldi has disappeared. Spada and 
D’Auria were summoned to testify and both took the fifth amendment. 


Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that this is just a subterfuge, 
that you people do no work for the union, no work for local 
239, and immediately after receiving these checks, which total 
$400 a week, that that money is turned over to Tony “Ducks” 
Corallo? (P. 18837.) 


D’Auria and Spada continued to pieed possible self-incrimination. 
Castaldi, alias Tony Higgens, was shown to have a police record for 
assault, robbery, extortion, and violation of narcotics laws. Tierney 
testified that he had been described as “one of the top Mafia leaders 
and narcotics traffickers in the United States, a wholesaler of heroin 
in loca] and interstate traffic.” Spada also has a police record. 


Mr. Kennepy. We can’t find, Mr. Chairman, anywhere, 
that either of these three gentlemen, Mr. Castaldi or these 
two gentlemen, ever had any experience in this field as union 
organizers, prior to the time that they came with this union. 
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We have further found upon investigation that Mr. Tony 
“Ducks” Corallo still controls this union, he still controls 
local 522 of the Teamsters, and local 875, three locals that he 
was identified as controlling in 1957; that according to the 
information we have, Mr. Tony “Ducks” Corallo still controls 
those three locals. * * * His resigning from the union in 
September of 1958 was merely a fraud and a subterfuge. 
* * BS * * 

Mr. Kennepy. I might say, Mr. Chairman, we have gone 
up there and tried to get some information in connection 
with the operation of running the union and we can’t get 
any answers from anybody in the local (pp. 18838-18839). 


Another fifth amendment witness was Joseph DeGrandis, president 
of Teamster Local 266, whose record reflects prison terms in Federal 
and State prisons for operating an unregistered still and for criminally 
receiving stolen property. ‘The record also shows that DeGrandis 
had received a charter in the Retail Clerks Association but it was lifted 
on March 5, 1957, because of charges of racketeering. When the 
RCIA sought to obtain the books and records the only items in the 
union office were a billy and a gun. DeGrandis became a Teamster 
Union official shortly after this (p. 18821). Committee counsel also 
pointed out that previous testimony had shown DeGrandis received 
a salary of $250 a week and two automobles authorized by the minutes 
of a meeting of December 5, 1957, which appeared in a book that 
was not purchased until May 15, 1958. 


The CuarrmaNn. Is hestill an officer of the union ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. That is what we understand. 

The Cuarman. Still operating as an official of a union, a 
representative of a union ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct (p. 18823). 


Still another fifth amendment witness was Henry DeRoma, of 
Yonkers, N.Y., a trustee of Abe Gordon’s local 805 in New York. He 
served penitentiary sentences for murder and selling heroin. He 
declinatt 14 tell the committee how he became a trustee of local 805, 
identified earlier in this report as being staffed by officers linked on 
many occasions with the narcotics traffic and with having dubious 
alliances with employees prominent in the vending machine industry. 

Another Corallo associate, Al Reger, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 522, was added to the fifth amendment list when 
called to testify before the committee. Committee counsel said he 
continues to hold his position despite a conviction for extortion for 
which he is under a 5- to 10-year sentence that is being stayed pend- 

an appeal, 
eger eelined to answer when asked if he had been a member of 
the Communist Party and on the advisory council of the Daily Worker 
during the 1940’s and a precinct director of the party in Newark. 
He declined to answer nee asked if he had ever repudiated com- 
munism or if he was still a party member. 

Theodore Wilmot, Secaucus, N.J., secretary-treasurer of local 300 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, testified that he was contacted in February 1959 by Mike 
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Peluso, owner of the Union Salvage Co., Plainfield, N.J., who 
reported that Reger’s local was trying to organize his plant. 

Wilmot said Peluso asked for his assistance and he called Reger 
in an effort to assert a claim that local 300 had jurisdiction. Wilmot 
declared that Reger told him to tell Peluso he wanted approximately 
$1,300 to call off the organizational campaign. 

“T did that,” Wilmot declared, “and Mr. Peluso said that he defi- 
nitely would not pay. Then I told him if he was prepared for a 
strike, because that would be the natural thing to happen, if the man 
didn’t meet Mr. Reger’s demands. I understand at a later date 
there was a strike in the plant.” 


Mr. Kennepy. And was there ultimately an election ? 
Mr. Witmor. Sol understand. There was an election and 
the Teamsters lost the election (p. 18863). 


Reger was recalled and asked if he had any comment on Wilmot’s 
testimony. He declined to answer. 


The Crarrman. I think you are entitled to have the oppor- 
tunity. If you decline the opportunity, as far as I am con- 
cerned, the record remains as Is (p. 18864). 


Interrogation of another fifth amendment witness, John W. Filipoff, 
Monterey Park, Calif., injected another reference to the Communists, 
with the record this time reflecting active Teamster Union support for 
«a Communist-dominated independent union on the west coast. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Filipoff, you were former secretary- 
treasurer of local 208 in Los Angeles, Calif. There was an 
election that we went into between Mr. Filipoff and Mr. Sid- 
ney Cohen. Mr. Sidney Cohen won the election. He then 
was subjected to a period of harassment for himself and for 
his wife, and finally he arranged to come back here. Mr. 
Cohen met with Mr. Filipoff, as well as with Mr. Mike 
Singer, who is one of Mr. Hoffa’s chief representatives in 
Los Angeles. At that time Mr, Cohen had a meeting at the 
international Teamsters headquarters and agreed to resign 
from the position he had been elected to. He went back to 
Los An shes and ultimately appeared before the committee 
and explained that the reason he desired to resign was be- 
cause of the threats that had been made against himself and 
his wife. 

We brought Mr. Filipoff before the committee and de- 
veloped the facts that he was in business with an employer 
out there, receiving compensation, and a comparable income 
from the employer. We also went into the election, what 
had happened in the election. Mr. Filipoff refused to an- 
swer our questions on the grounds of self-incrimination. 

Ultimately, Mr. Cohen, through a court case and other ef- 
forts, was able to gain control of the local. Mr. Filipoff was 
out of a job, but he was promoted by Mr. Hoffa, since his 
appearance before the committee, and made head of the Sears, 
Roebuck drive on the west coast. 

Is that correct, Mr. Filipoff ? 
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Mr. Fiurporr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Isn’t it correct that based on your appear- 
ance before the committee, when you took the fifth amend- 
ment, these other details regarding your activities had been 
developed, and the fact that you had furnished, together with 
the international union, some $11,000 to Gus Brown, a known 
Communist, who runs and operates an independent union on 
the west coast, that this had all been developed ? 

You took the fifth amendment regarding these activities. 
Then you went back to the west coast and Mr. Hoffa promoted 
you and made you head of the Sears, Roebuck drive on the 
west coast ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fiurorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are now being paid out of inter- 
national funds; is that not right? 

Mr. Firzeorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the name of the company, Mr. Chair- 
man, we identified him with as being in business with was the 
Portable Container Disposal Co. He was in business with 
an employer by the name of Harry F. Levinson; it was a 
clear conflict of interest. 

That testimony was placed in the record under oath. 

The CHamman. What was it you stated about the Com- 
munist ? 

Mr. Kennepy. There was a man by the name of Gus 
Brown. Gus Brown was expelled from organized labor be- 
cause of Communist affiliations. 

He was a functionary in the Communist Party in Califor- 
nia. He was expelled from organized labor because of his 
Communist affiliations. He organized an independent union. 
Mr. Filipoff and Mr. Harold Gibbons got together and when 
Mr. Gus Brown was attempting to organize a furniture 
company they financed his organizational drive. 

The money came originally ‘from local 208, some $11,000, 
but that local was then reimbursed by the international union. 
It went to this known Communist, known member of the 
Communist Party. 

The Cuarrman. Did you take any part in that, Mr. 
Filipoff ? 

r. Friurrorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuHarman. You wouldn’t say whether you helped 
finance the Communist effort to organize union members? 

Mr. Firtrorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CoHarmman. Whatever action you took, is it known to 
Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Frureorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 
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The Cuarrmman. I don’t want to reflect on him. Is it a 
fact he knew of all these activities before he promoted you 
and put you in charge of this work out there ¢ 

Mr. Firieorr. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

2 * * * * 


Senator Kennepy. Isn’t it a fact that Mr. Hoffa said on 
page 5224, on August 23, 1957, when Senator Ives asked him 
about some of the situations in New York, he said: 

“I will tell you, Senator, if I become president of this in- 
ternational, I will accept my responsibilities and deal with the 
individuals in such a way that will not bring any harm to 
the labor movement * * *. 

“T recognize that responsibility, and the union will be 
run for the benefit of the members, and it will be corrected 
where it needs correcting.” 

Mr. Hoffa came before this committee as far as 2 years ago, 
at, which time he committed himself to cleaning up the union. 

Again, the chairman stated on page 5222: 

“Mr. Hoffa, you can’t place the blame for all of this on 
Dave Beck. 

“Mr. Horra. If I had the responsibility, I would accept it. 

“The CHamMan. You didn’t have a responsibility to the 
union to try to keep it clean and honorable and try to keep 
it from coming into disrepute? 

“Mr. Horra. Yes, sir. I accept that responsibility, and 
after hearing this committee operate I can make a positive 
statement on that question if you care to have me make it.” 

It seemed to me that Mr. Hoffa made several statements as 
to what he was going to do to clean up the union. I don’t 
think there is any question but what he has authority under 
the Constitution. I would like to ask if there is anyone in the 
Teamster organization, with the exception of Mr. Beck—not 
even Mr, Beck—who has been removed from the Teamsters 
payroll or a position of influence in the Teamsters. 

r. Kennepy. A number have been removed, For in- 
stance, Frank Kierdorf was burned to death. I believe there 
was another union official that went to the penitentiary— 
Jerry Conley, who is no longer a union official. And there 
was Mr. Herman Kierdorf; Mr. Hoffa stated that he asked 
him to resign from the union. 

I might say, as far as Mr, Herman Kierdorf is concerned 
that, according to the records of the Teamsters, he received 
$20,000 in severance pay when he resigned. 

Mr. Hoffa said also that Tony Ducks Corallo has re- 
signed. We had the testimony in connection with that today, 
where the two individuals replaced him immediately on the 
payroll and, according to our information, they are nothing 
but fronts for Tony Ducks Corallo. 

Mr, Herman Kierdorf, I might add, has gone to the peni- 
tentiary also, 

I don’t think beyond that, according to the information we 
have, and according to the information that has been fur- 
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nished to the committee by the Teamsters, there is anybody 
else against whom Mr. Hoffa has taken any action. 

Senator Kennepy. Isn’t is a fact that in the case of Mr. 
Cohen, for example, up in Philadelphia, Mr. Hoffa attended 
a banquet in his honor even though he took the fifth amend- 
ment as to what he had done with over $300,000 of union 
funds? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct (pp. 18856-18859). 


When Hoffa was questioned about the support of Brown’s organiz- 
ing drive he stated : 

I don’t know if Gus Brown is a Communist or not, but I 
do know that there have been some allegations, some state- 
ments made, and he was expelled. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * Mr. Hoffa, doesn’t it interest you, 
the background of this individual, that he had been expelled 
from organized labor because of his Communist affiliations, 
that he was an important functionary in the Communist 
Party in the State of California, that he was expelled, that 
he formed this independent union, and then the Teamsters 
began at least help finance his activities? 

fr. Horra. I am concerned that an individual represent- 
ing an organized unit which can have an effect on the Team- 
sters has sufficient support to change the economic structure 
of low-paid workers into a decent standard of living. And 
whether or not Gus Brown, allegedly a Communist, on whom 
I have no knowledge one way or another, was the head of 
that union is the choice of the workers, not the choice of Hoffa 
* * ® (pp. 19745-19746). 


A letter from Filipoff to Harold Gibbons on April 2, 1958, was 
introduced into the record. It spoke of the wish of Brown “to discuss 
possible affiliation or merger of certain of his people with the Team- 
sters” and the replying letter of Gibbons invited Brown to come to 
Washington for a meeting with him and Hoffa. 


Mr. Horra. There was a meeting in Washington with Gus 
Brown. I participated in the meeting. Gus Brown ex- 
plained his situation. I personally Saal down Gus Brown’s 
application for a charter (p. 19747). 


Hoffa testified that his refusal was based on his desire to avoid 
any conflict with the understanding existing between the Teamsters 
International and the internationals of the Upholstery Workers and 
the Woodworkers. Hoffa was asked if he or Gibbons had arranged 
for Brown to meet with any officials of the other internationals. 


Mr. Horra. Maybe we did. I wouldn’t say if we did or we 
didn’t. It is just conceivable that we did. I wouldn’t hesitate 
to do it today, if I thought it could be arranged (p. 19747), 


Other correspondence was introduced to show that Brown’s local 
123 of the Furniture Workers was “pressed for ready cash” and that 
Teamster Local 208’s treasury “also has been hard hit recently.” On 
January 7, 1959, “as approved by the office of the general president,” 
a check for $11,000 went from the Teamsters International to local 
208. One letter asking for the funds referred to “strike benefits” total- 
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ing $7,000, but the accountant’s worksheet from local 208 listed this 
amount under the heading of “loans” to Brown’s union. 

Pierre Salinger, committee staff member, testified that “it is my 
understanding that the total amount of Teamsters to become members 
were not more than ten” (p. 19749). 


Mr. Horra. I would like to say, sir, we don’t evaluate 
money based on human lives. Ten people in our organization 
are just as important as 10,000; $11,000 or $111,000 is avail- 
able to any 10 members of our union if it is an economic 
fight with an employer (p. 19749). 


On the point of whether the money that went to Brown’s union was 
a “loan” or gift, Hoffa asserted, “I have every faith it will be paid back 
as agreed to when it was loaned.” 


Mr. Kunnepy. When isit going to be paid back? 

Mr. Horra. When they are in a position to pay it back. 
Since we are not a banker we worry more about workers than 
money (p. 19750). 


Hoffa then testified that— 


it was a request of 208 for a donation, the donation was made 
to them, they distributed it as they saw fit for the benefit of 
the strikers, 


When questioning developed that Brown sponsored a convention in 
June of 1959 and stated on the front of his publication that Hoffa 
had sent best wishes to his convention, Hoffa replied, “We are in the 
habit of giving fraternal recognition to organized workers in 
America” (p. 19751). 

During its 1959 hearings the committee also heard testimony reem- 
phasizing that Harold J. Gibbons, president of the Missouri-Kansas 
Conference of Teamsters, who was elevated to a top-ranking inter- 
national vice presidency when Hoffa moved into the presidency, 
shares Hoffa’s complacency about the presence of known felons m 
positions of trust in the Teamsters Union. 

The assistant business agent of local 245 in Springfield, Mo., is 
Branch Wainwright, whose criminal record shows convictions for 
burglary, larceny, and felonious assault with intent to rob. He 
received a 2-year sentence on the last charge in 1950 and was released 
from the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jefferson City on December 5, 
1951. In a comparatively short time he became an organizer for the 
Missouri-Kansas Conference. 

Testimony was given during the 1958 hearings that E. J. Barrett, 
secretary-treasurer of local 245, was removed after international audi- 
tors found he was “incompetent and. neglectful of his duties.” The 
local was placed in trusteeship with one Verl Nickels in charge. 
Under him the financial condition of the local improved and he was 
elected by the membership and continued in charge when the trustee- 
ship was dissolved. When Nickels and Gibbons had a falling out the 
local was thrown into trusteeship again with Gibbons as trustee. He 
dispatched Barrett and Wainwright to take charge of its affairs. 

Testimony before a House committee identified Wainwright as 
the man who took an extortion payment from a Kansas concern that 
wished to “avoid labor difficulties.” Nickels was forced to leave town 
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when the union let employers know that they should not hire him. 
John Rogers, another member who campaigned for restoration of 
democracy in the locals, told the committee he only worked 4 weeks 
in 1958 up to the time he testified on September 9 of that year. 

In May of 1958, an election of officers was scheduled but Barrett 
and Wainwright ruled out all nominations, holding that the candidates 
were inelegible to run for office. 

Hoffa and Gibbons, the testimony showed, supported the Barrett- 
Wainwright decree that only 53 of the 1,200 members were eligible to 
run for office and none of these, of course, were those who had been 
nominated. It was also shown that Wainwright had fired a disabled 
Teamster Union member who had been given a job as janitor at the 
union’s headquarters and replaced him with a man who had spent the 
previous 20 years in the penitentiary at Leavenworth. 

When Wainwright, who had taken the fifth amendment in his 1958 
appearance, was brought back before the committee in 1959 he again 
declined to answer when the effort was made to ascertain if he is 
still employed by the Teamsters. 


Senator Kennepy. Have you had a conversation since Mr. 
Gibbons came before this committee and stated he was going 
to look into the matter? Did he ever have a conversation 
with you about your record ¢ 

Mr. Watnwrieut. I respectfully decline to answer because 


I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(p. 18844). 


It was also brought out once more that when the court-appointed 
monitors attempted to send Price, Waterhouse accountants into the 
local for an audit, access to the books and records was denied to them. 

Hoffa angrily declared in September of 1958 that there were no 


narcotics pushers “in my union.” This was at a time when Herman 
Hendricks, a business agent for Gibbons’ own local 688 in St, Louis, 
was taking the fifth amendment while being questioned about a 
criminal record showing that he had been arrested some 100 times in 
various investigations. 

Hoffa submitted a list of offenses committed by Teamster Union 
business agents arid Hendricks was listed as having been involved in a 
“picket line scuffle.” No mention was made of Hendricks’ conviction 
for possession of 114 marihuana cigarettes and 8 ounces of bulk 
marihuana for which he was sentenced to 2 years in the Federal 
penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. 

One of Hendricks’ innumerable arrests was for firing 10 bullets into 


a taxicab during a Teamster Union drive to organize St. Louis 
cabdrivers. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * He remains as a union official even 
with this background. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Hendricks? 
Mr. Henoricss. I decline to answer and assert my privi- 
lege under the fifth amendment of the U.S. Constitution not 
to be a witness against myself. 
* * * * ae 
Senator Kennepy. Didn’t Mr. Harold Gibbons, when he 


appeared, say “As I pointed out earlier there is a committee 
set up to investigate anyone in the 688 setup who takes the 









case of Jack Thompson, business agent of 
Flint, Mich., who appeared before the committee fresh from a con- 
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fifth. That committee will have the task of investigating the 
question of his conviction for narcotics, and will take appro- 
priate action.” Is there any evidence that Mr. Gibbons took 
any action ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No, and this gentleman is in Mr. Gibbons’ 
own local. 

Senator Kennepy. You have been interrogated by this 
committee, the committee to which Mr. Gibbons made 
reference ? 

Mr. Henpricks. I decline to answer and assert my privi- 
lege under the fifth amendment of the U.S. Constitution not 
to be a witness against myself (p. 18840). 





Hoffa definitely was not in any position to plead ignorance of the 


viction for arson and facing a long penitentiary sentence. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Jack Thompson, Mr. Chairman, is busi- 
ness agent of local 332 in Flint, Mich. We have had testimony 
in connection with him before the committee, concerning his 
close association with George Kamenow, who was the repre- 
sentative in Michigan for Mr. Nathan W. Shefferman, and 
that through the efforts of George Kamenow, money was paid 
by employers to George Kamenow which was to go on to cer- 
tain union officials. We identified Mr. Jack Thompson as 
accompanying Mr. Kamenow on at least three huntin 
trips up into Canada. Mr. Thompson has just been con viewed 
of arson in connection with the death of Mr. Frank Kierdorf. 
He also has a criminal record which includes 2 years in boys 
vocational school in Lansing, Mich., for breaking and enter- 
ing, 3 years probation for unlawfully driving away an auto- 
mobile in 1935, 5 years probation in 1937 for breaking and 
entering in the nighttime, and 4 to 25 years in the Southern 
Michigan Prison in Jackson, Mich., for armed robbery. 

He was convicted in 1937. He was paroled in 1941. Now 
he has this most recent conviction. 

As I say, he was associated with a notorious fixer, Mr. 
Kamenow, who appeared before the committee and who took 
the fifth amendment. From sworn testimony before the com- 
mittee, he was associated with shaking employers down. He 
has an extensive criminal record and, according to our infor- 
mation, still holds his union official position. 

Is that correct, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuHamman. Do I understand that Mr. Thompson has 
recently been convicted for arson ? 

Mr. Kennepy. He was convicted on April 3, 1959. 

The Cuatrman. Is that for the same fire that destroyed 
Frank Kierdorf? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is what caused his death ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Frank Kierdorf was the other officer in this 
local. Local 332 was run by Frank Kierdorf and Jack 
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Thompson until Frank Kierdorf’s death. Now it is run by 
Mr. Jack Thompson, who has some five convictions; is that 
right, Mr. Thompson? How many convictions do you have? 

Mr. Tompson. You have the record. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many do you have? 

Mr, Txompson. I respectfully decline to answer. I hon- 
estly believe the question might tend to incriminate me. 

The Carman. Does it ever bother your conscience that 
you committed that arson and killed your pal? 

Mr. THompson. I respectfully decline to answer the ques- 
tion. I honestly believe the answer might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

The Cuarman. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, in about 5 or 6 days of testi- 
mony in connection with this man, we showed that he had 
absolutely no interest in employees at all, that all he was in- 
terested in was shaking down the employers. 

The Cuamman. Is that true? Is that all you are interested 
in? 

Mr. THompson. I respectfully decline to answer, as I hon- 
estly believe the answer might tend to incriminate me. 

he CuHarmrman. Were you undertaking to shake down the 
management of the place where you committed the arson? 

Mr. Tuompson. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me 
(pp. 18865-18866). 


Dave R. Frechette, secretary-treasurer and business representa- 
tive of local 290 in Miami, Fla., also took the fifth amendment again 
when brought back before the committee. Frechette wrote a letter 
to Hoffa on March 18, 1958, advocating that the Teamsters, in con- 
nection with an organizing drive against a contractor in that area, 
employ a “gimmick” successfully used by an official of laborer locals 
against contractors “where F or VA financing is involved.” 

The “gimmick” described by Frechette and endorsed by him 
consisted of sending “a few hundred colored laborers and their 
families” through model homes on display “with a few actually mak- 
ing application” to buy. The “crowning blow,” Frechette told 
Hoffa, is administered by “having one family show up with a cer- 
tified check for the full purchase price.” Any refusal to sell or any 
hedging is followed by a formal complaint to the Government agen- 
cies about “discrimination” and “the builder gets shook up about 
having his mortgage financing fouled up.” 

Frechette proposed that Hoffa mee | him $15,000 to be used for 
this purpose and stated : 


I wouldn’t want to handle the money myself, but would 
suggest that Ben Cohen, the attorney here, handle it as your 
personal representative (p. 18847). 


Subsequently, checks for $10,000 and $5,000 were sent to Cohen 
by the Teamsters International. 


Mr. Kennepy. Has the Teamsters Union taken any steps 
against you or to deal with you disciplinarily in connection 
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with writing this letter and suggesting such a proposi- 
tion? * * * 

Mr. Frecuerte. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe my answer may tend to incriminate me 
(p. 18848). 


When Hoffa was asked about it he asserted that “Dave made a 
mistake, and it is cleared up.” 


Mr. Kennepy. You haven’t taken any action ? 

Mr. Horra. No. He was trying to expedite, unfortu- 
nately, a method of organizing which in my opinion was 
wrong (p. 19833). 

Despite the shocking evidence of violence uncovered by the commit- 
tee’s investigation of Teamster activities in Tennessee and in the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters, one of the principals in that testi- 
mony continued to function undisturbed as a business agent for local 
$27 in Nashville. 

William A. Smith, known as “Hard-of-Hearing Smitty,” varied the 

rocedure a little when called back before the committee in 1959. 
Where most of the witnesses took the fifth amendment as to their occu- 
pation, Smith identified himself as “assistant business agent” for local 
327. Beyond that, however, he continued to take the fifth amendment. 
He had previously appeared on December 10, 1957, and was identified 
as a leader of a mobile goon squad operating in several States and en- 
gaged in dynamitings and shootings. 

mith’s record showed 18 arrests and 13 convictions. In his latest 
appearance before the committee he had just been convicted and was 
under a 2-to-10-year sentence for conspiracy to assault with intent to 
kill from which he had appealed. 

Previous testimony had linked Smith with at least five dynamitings, 
sabotaging of trucks, slashing of tires and personal assaults against 
individuals, one of whom was beaten so badly by Smith and his goons 
that he lost his mind, Committee counsel stated for the record that 
he was never prosecuted for his offense because Hoffa intervened with 
the man’s employer. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Could you tell us if Mr. Hoffa or the 
Teamsters took any disciplinary action against you, Mr. 
Smith ? 

Mr. Somrru. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 


estly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me (p. 
18849). 


LaVern J. Duffy, a committee investigator, testified that four days 
after Smith’s 1957 appearance he was arrested for drunkenness, dis- 
orderly and offensive conduct and resisting arrest in Nashville and 
forfeited $200 bail. Smith was convicted on the conspiracy to assault 
charge in March 1958, along with William Reynolds, former president 
of local 621 in Knoxville. 


_ Mr. Kennepy. You say the union took no disciplinary ac- 
tion against Mr. W. A. Smith despite the testimony before the 
committee and his conviction ? 
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Mr. Durry. I interviewed the president a few days ago and 
asked about Mr. Smith, and he said Mr. Smith had negotiated 
a number of favorable contracts for the local (p. 18850). 


Duffy declared that a total of $15,750 of union funds was spent for 
the defense of Smith and Reynolds, $9,000 of it coming from local 327, 
$750 from local 621, and $6,000 from the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters. 

Duffy identified a picture taken on May 15, 1959, by a photographer 
for the Nashville Tennessean, showing Hoffa and Smith in a group of 
Teamster officials on an occasion when Hoffa visited Nashville, 


Senator Kennepy. Mr. Smith, isn’t it a fact that Mr. 
Hoffa, in discussing the information which had been brought 
out by the committee in its interrogation of you, that Mr. 
Hoffa said that they needed somebody who could kick those 
hillbillies in line, with reference to your work? 

* * * * * 


Mr. Sarru. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 
estly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me, 

he Cuatrman. Are you proficient at kicking them in line? 

Mr. Smiru. I respectfully decline to answer because I hon- 


estly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me (pp. 
18851-18852). 


Investigator Duffy also put into the record some data concernin 
expenditure of Teamster funds for some of Smith’s associates. He 
related the case of Perry Canaday, who was also a witness in 1957 on 
the same day as Smith. The Teamsters spent $1,500 for his defense 
when he was convicted in 1955 for breaking barbershop windows, an 
incident that had nothing to do with the Teamsters and was not a 
labor dispute. 

Duffy testified that Canaday and C. B. Richardson were convicted 
in another case in 1957 and sentenced to 11 months and 29 days in 

rison. While they were in jail $300 a month was paid out of union 

unds to the Canaday family and $200 a month to the Richardson fam- 
ily. Canaday and Richardson also received a Christmas bonus of $100 
while they were in jail. An additional $640, Duffy said, is known to 
have been spent on Canaday’s behalf in connection with his indictment 
for assaulting Keith Draper who was also a 1957 witness before the 
committee and the total for these individuals was $28,940, to which 
another $11,000 was to be added in payment of their back salaries for 
the 11 months they served in jail. 

Hoffa was examined at length about the case of another Smith who 
also had a record as a dynamiter, Glenn Smith, president and business 
agent of local 515 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Like his namesake, Glenn Smith had a long criminal record going 
back to 1926 when he was convicted and sentenced to a term of 1 to 
20 years in Illinois for robbery. In 1932 he was sentenced to a term 
of 1 year to life in the [Illinois State Reformatory in Pontiac for 
burglary and larceny. He was paroled on May 8, 1935. From 1936 
to 1949 he was business agent for Teamster Local 236 at Paducah, Ky. 
In 1948 he was fined $100 for assault and battery and in April 1949, 
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he was indicted for malicious damage and destruction of property 
by the use of dynamite. He fled from Kentucky and was never tried 
but showed up that same year as business agent and president of local 
515 in Chattanooga. Testimony before the committee in 1957 linked 
him to dynamitings in Tennessee, North Carolina, and Louisiana. 
On April 4, 1951, Smith and 12 others, including H. L. Boling, 
secretary-treasurer of local 515, were indicted on a conspiracy charge 
owing out of a labor dispute. The record before committee 
ows that $18,500 was taken from the union treasury to fix a judge 
and get the indictments dismissed. Following the committee’s hear- 
ings Smith was indicted for income tax evasion on the ground that he 
had taken the $18,500 and never paid any taxes on it. His attorneys 
made two defenses (1) that Smith was merely a conduit to the judge 
and (2) that if this theory was unacceptable then Smith had embezzled 
the money and therefore was not liable for taxes on it because em- 
bezzled funds do not constitute income. The State legislature im- 
peached the judge. 
Mr. Kennepy. * * * I would like to ask Mr. Hoffa if union 
funds were used to defend Mr. Glenn Smith in this income 
tax case? 
Mr. Horra. Insofar as the international union is concerned, 
I do not believe they paid the attorneys for Glenn Smith. I 
do believe that Southern Conference of Teamsters did. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you er of such expenditures? 
Mr. Horra. I absolutely do. 


* * * > . 


The Cuarmman. Let me inquire, Mr. Hoffa, do you approve 
or condone the action of the use of $20,000 or several thousand 
dollars of union funds for the purpose of undertaking to fix a 


judge? 
Mr. Horra. No, I do not (pp. 18912-18913). 


Hoffa declared that the executive board and the rank and file author- 
ized the expenditure “as a political expenditure.” He added that 
Smith’s conviction in the tax case has been appealed and “I believe 
a man is innocent until finally proven guilty.” 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we had better get the record 
straightened out here. In the first place, there is nothing in 
the minutes that indicates that the membership ever approved 
of this back in 1951 when the money was first taken. 

Mr. Horra. Because this was an expenditure, sir, of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters, if my memory recalls me 
right, and it was approved by the director who had the au- 
thority (pp. 18914-18915). 


Hoffa maintained that “there is nothing before the international 
union that the general president or the executive board of this inter- 
national union has to process at this moment. If it comes, we will 
process it.” Hoffa said he has taken “investigative action” but has 
received no report as yet. The investigating panel was appantes 
October 28, 1958. Meanwhile, Hoffa said, Smith has placed himself 
“on inactive status,” and “I do not believe he draws any salary at this 
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time from the local union” (p. 18917). In the case of re the 
secretary-treasurer, Hoffa asserted that Boling is driving a truck and 
“T do not believe from what I know, and I am guessing now what I 
am telling you, and what I pick up, but I believe that Boling and 
Smith ae are out as officers on suspension, or on leave of absence” 

. 18918). 

(Prrurthes uestioning of Hoffa, however, brought to light the story 
of an unenforced “ ion” of Smith and Boling that had been 
ordered by Hoffa but blithly ignored by local 515. 

The court-appointed monitors recommended on August 19, 1958, 
that Hoffa take original jurisdiction and press charges against the 
two officers. Hoffa sent registered letters suspending Smith and 
Boling on August 28. 

Telephone toll records show that William E. Bufalino talked to 
Smith for 9 minutes from Teamster headquarters on August 28 and 
Smith asked the court in Tennesseee the same day to issue an order 
restraining the Teamsters International from proceeding against the 
local 515 officers. 

The International succeeded in getting the restraining order dis- 
missed and there is a record of a tele dee call on September 30, 


1958, from Hoffa to Smith. Hoffa, on October 28, designated Inter- 
national Vice President John T. O’Brien of Chicago, Frank Fitz- 
simmons from his own local 299 in Detroit, and Gordon Conklin 
of St. Paul, Minn., as a panel to hold hearings on the charges 
brought against Smith and Boling. 

On November 13, 1958, Hoffa’s attorney, Edward Bennett Wil- 


liams, told Judge Letts in the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia that the hearings by the panel had been completed, 
the evidence had been taken “and we are awaiting the decision 
of the panel.” 

In response to a question from Senator Kennedy, Williams told 
the committee it was his understanding that the reason the panel 
did not make its decision was its desire not “to influence the 
court of law before which Smith and Boling were being tried.” 
Smith was convicted but Boling was acquitted at the trial. The 
panel still hadn’t made its decision after the verdict, Williams said, 
because of a pending motion for a judgment of acquittal notwith- 
standing the verdict. 

Investigator Duffy testified that minutes of a specially called 
meeting of local 515’s executive board on January 6, 1959, showed 
Smith and Boling still were in office, even though Judge Letts had 
been told in November that they had been suspended. The execu- 
tive board voted that night to give Smith and Boling a 6-month 
leave of absence “with full pay in advance” because they “have been 
through a Jot and are under a lot of pressure and strain for the 

ast several months” (p. 18922). The Noaed also voted to borrow 

5,000 from the Southern Conference, to be repaid at $500 a month, 
to cover the trial expense. 

Smith was found guilty the next day and on January 8, 1959, 
he received a check for $5,129.80 for salary to July 10,1959. There 
was a phone call from Hoffa to local 515 on the day Smith was 
convicted. 

Minutes of another meeting of the executive board on January 20 
reflected that Smith acne his leave “based upon his recent con- 
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viction of income tax ee to the indictments of 12 members 
of local 515 in 1951, and the payment of $18,500 to have these indict- 
ments quashed” (p. 18923). The board voted to er mee Boling to 

erstanding that 











serve as president during Smith’s leave with the un 
when Smith’s difficulties with the law were resolved he could resume 
his old position. A special meeting of the general membership on the 
same date ratified the executive board’s action. 

Duffy testified that $16,473.07 in attorney’s fees were paid with 
Teamster funds on behalf of Smith and Boling. 


Senator Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, any of this information 
which has been coming out now, did you know that before 
now ? 

Mr. Horra. Senator Kennedy, this is a local union affair, 
with rank-and-file participation in a democratic fashion, con- 
ducting the affairs of an autonomous local union. Unless it 
was brought to the attention of the general president or the 
international union, we would have no way of knowing such 
information, and presently to my knowledge there is no such 
information transmitted to the international union. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, what has been read 
here today by Mr. Duffy is news to you, in regard, for 
example, to his compensation in advance? 

Mr. Horra. I didn’t know until we appeared here toda 
that he lrad received advance salaries. aweve, the st 
and file, acting in democratic fashion apparently approved, 


from the minutes, the action taken by the executive board 
(p. 18925). 


Hoffa and Attorney Williams conceded that the international’s con- 
stitution gives Hoffa authority to suspend officers against whom 
charges are made but Hoffa declared that this “means charges 
against an individual filed from a local union level, not filed from 
the Senate committee or from the newspapers” (p. 18930). Hoffa 
also made it clear that, in his mind, the international president should 
“not be stampeded into discharging people by headlines, editorials, 
or statements, but rather, by factual information” (pp. 18930-18931). 


Senator Munpr. You will certainly agree that you have 
some followup work to do as far as Boling is concerned if, 
in fact, he is now president of a union from which you sus- 
pended him; is that correct? 

Mr. Horra. I certainly will find out why the letter was 
not complied with (p. 18943). 


* * * * * 


Senator Ervin. And what efforts, if any, did you make 
to ascertain whether or not they had recognized or complied 
with your letter suspending them? 

Mr. Horra. Senator, I would assume that when a letter 
went out like that it would be complied with. We have in- 
ternational organizers and directors in various areas. I 
would expect it to be followed through by somebody in that 
vicinity, rather than the international office, to make sure that 
the intent of the letter was carried out. 
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I can’t tell you, truthfully, that I personally did anything 
after it got to the stage of the letter going out, to see whether 
or not they got the letter (p. 18946). 

oe 


* * co * 


The Cuatrman. In other words, you went no further than 
to assume in the routine of things it. would be carried out. 

Mr. Horra. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Beyond that assumption you did nothing? 

Mr. Horra. Yes, sir (p. 18949). 


When asked if he intended to take any action to have Smith and 
Boling return the money they have received from the union since their 
“suspension” in August, Hoffa answered, “I will consult with our 
attorneys as to the next move.” He also testified : 


If Boling is an officer of this union, then until the trial is 
completed against Boling he will not be an officer of this 


union, unless I am prevented by court from doing so (p. 
18952). 


The situation in Ohio, where William Presser is president of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters and also president of Joint Council 41 
in Cleveland, also occupied the attention of the committee in its final 
hearings. 

Joseph Blumetti was the secretary-treasurer of local 377 at Youngs- 
town. He was also operating the Youngstown branch of Teamster 
Local 410, the jukebox local originally established by Presser in 
Cleveland. 

Blumetti, as he had done previously, invoked the fifth amendment 


to all questions, including the question as to his business and 
occupation. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have had Mr. Blumetti 
before the committee at a prior hearing. Mr. Blumetti has 
a conviction for white slavery. He has an extensive crim- 
inal record. He received 6 years and 1 day for white slavery. 
He was paroled from the U.S. Penitentiary in Leavenwort. 
Kans., in 1946. He has been arrested for possession and pass- 
ing of counterfeit $10 bills and for counterfeiting. 

Tie has received a conviction for making false statements 
to the Selective Service. He was then made a Teamster 
Union official, in Mr. Hoffa’s Central Conference of 
Teamsters. 

According to the information we checked out there, he still 
is a Teamster Union official. He runs local 410, the jukebox 
local. He has approximately 100 members. He makes some 
$10,000 each year. He is a strong, active supporter of Mr. 
James Hoffa. 

Could you tell us anything about this, whether you still 
hold your union position, Mr. Blumetti ? 

Mr. Bromertt. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. For instance, Mr. Chairman, for the financ- 
ing of this local, the local dues, if the individual member of 
the union had to pay dues himself, that wouldn’t finanee Mr. 
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Blumetti. So the arrangement that has been made in the 
Teamsters is that they pay per machine, so that that man who 
owns 40 machines must pay $40 dues to Mr. Blumetti. 

The Cuarmman,. You don’t have a human being as mem- 
bers of the union, but you have these mechanical machines 
that become members by paying dues? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. For instance, we found a father and 
son, with no employees, running a company. They have 65 
machines and have to pay dues of $65 a month to Mr. Blu- 
metti. They have no employees whatsoever. But in order 
to exist, they have tomake the payments. 

The CuHarrman. Why do they have to do that, Mr. 
Blumetti? 

Mr. Buomerrtt. I a decline to answer that ques- 
tion because I honestly believe my answer might tend to 
incriminate me, 

The Cuarrman. Do their dues at $1 per machine, or what- 
ever it is, support anything worthwhile or constructive? 

Mr. Buumerti. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The CuarrMan. Do they get any benefit whatsoever from 
the dues or from membership, the character of membership, 
in your union ¢ 

r. Biuumertt. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuareman. Or would it be more accurate to say that 
such payments are simply an extortion imposed upon people 
like that, and that the may goes for no purpose except to 
support a parasite on society ¢ 

r. Biumertt. I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. It might. Proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we also went into the fact 
that Mr. Blumetti was running for office, and that all of his 
opposition was declared ineligible by the international and 
by Mr. Hoffa, based on the fact that they did not have 
their dues paid up on the first day of the month. 

They have a checkoff system and the dues did not arrive 
at the union headquarters until the second, third, or fourth 
day of the month. The board of monitors ruled that this was 
constructive payment and that these people should be allowed 
to run for office. 

Mr. Blumetti was an officer of another local at that time. 
That was taken to a court in Ohio, Judge [James] Con- 
nell’s court, and he ruled for Mr. Blumetti and against the 
individuals. The rank-and-file members were not allowed to 
appear in court or make their argument. 

he only one that was allowed to appear was Mr. Robert 
Knee, who was the attorney for Mr. William Presser, presi- 
ident of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters and also the 
attorney for Mr. Hoffa. He made the argument before Jud 
Connell’s court and Judge Connell ruled in favor of Mr. 
Blumetti. 
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Subsequently, that court decision was overturned by a 
higher court and also by the court here in Washington, which 

ed that these individual members should be allowed to 
vote in an election. So we have had several things in con- 
nection with Mr. Blumetti’s activities, and we have estab- 
lished clearly that this union is being run in the manner I 
described. 

We have established that the man has been convicted on 
two occasions for serious crimes, in connection with the false 
statements to the Selective Service and the white slavery and 
yet still holds his union position, and is a strong supporter 
of Mr. Hoffa and vice versa. 

The Cuamman. Did you make your living for a while out 
of white slavery operations ? 

Mr. Buiomerrt. I respectfully decline to answer that ques- 
tion because I honestly believe my answer might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHarrman. Are you still in that business? 

Mr. Brumerti. I respectfully decline to answer because 
I honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 






























































Senator Kennepy. Mr. Blumetti, did you or the counsel 
state that the employers made a monthly payment based on 
the number of machines that they had ? 

Mr. Kennepy. They make the payment to the union. 

Senator Kennepy. Are these employers members of the 
union ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, they are made to be members of the 
union and they pay on the basis of how many machines. 

Senator Kennepy. In other words, they don’t pay the nor- 
mal dues which an employee member of the union pays to the 
union; they pay not on $4 or $5 a month, whatever the fee 
may =, but they pay depending on how many machines they 

ave 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. For instance, this local, 
which has approximately 100 members, has an income of 
approximately $50,000 a year. 

enator nneEpy. Among those 100 members are 
employers? 
198%) Kennepy. Most of them are employers (pp. 18816- 
18). 


An affidavit from William K, Bronstrup, secretary to Judge Con- 
nell, was placed in the record. In it he admitted receiving $4,901 from 
1954 to 1957, inclusive, as an administrator of the welfare fund of 
Teamsters Local 521 in Cleveland and that Knee, the Teamster Union 
attorney, had paid him $100 a month to investigate the validity of 
claims for hogesielzeatnn benefits made by persons insured by the 
Blue Cross, e affidavit maintained that “except for casual meet- 
ings” Bronstrup had met Louis “Babe” Triscaro and Presser on only 
one occasion when all three addressed a political meeting urging the 
support of the candidacy of William O’Neill, Republican, for the gov- 
ernship of Ohio, This was in 1956. 
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The committee summoned Presser to the witness stand and again he 
took the fifth amendment. Previous testimony had shown that 
Presser signed a $1,500 check for the purchase of awnings for the 
home of Triscaro, who is second in command of the Ohio Callan, 
There was also evidence that Presser, “if legal difficulties or other 

roblems forced him to terminate his relationship” with the Ohio 
Contershice and Joint Council 41, was to receive $20,000 from each 
body. The committee also had been told by Victor DeSchryver that 
he paid Presser $5,000 to set up a jukebox union in Detroit and that 
Presser had told him the money was for “arrangements” with “the 
union officials of Trumbull Avenue,” which is the Iniadejubbitens of the 
Teamsters Union in Detroit. 

Presser invoked the fifth amendment when asked if Hoffa had 
made any inquiry into any of these matters. 

Pierre E. G. Salinger, committee staff investigator, testified that 
Presser borrowed $24,117.51 from the Cleveland Teamsters credit 
union between April 1953 and April 1958. Automobiles owned by 
the joint council, Teamster Local 293 and Teamster Local 555 were put 
up as collateral for the loans. 


The Caarrman. Are you authorized to do that by your 
union or by any of your organizations? 
Mr. Presser, I respectfully decline to answer because I 
honestly believe my answer might tend to incriminate me. 
* ** + * . 


Senator Kennepy. Mr. Presser, you are president of the 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters and president of Joint Council 
41 of the Teamsters in Cleveland, Ohio, which is an extremely 
responsible position. 

When you came before this committee the last time you 
took the fifth amendment and the day after, or 2 days after, 
on the weekend, I remember Mr. Hoffa went out to Ohio and 
made a speech, bitterly attacking the committee, and a ring- 
ing defense of you. 

Now you eome back before this committee again and you 
still continue to take the fifth amendment. We have these 
evidences of your misuse of union funds, your collusion with 
employers, which make you totally unfit to hold this responsi- 
ble position. Yet there is no evidence at all that Mr. Hoffa 
has taken any action against you. 

Quite to the contrary, he has associated with you and en- 
dorsed your activity and your actions in taking the fifth 
en and your actions involving the misuse of union 

nds. 

I think this is particularly unfortunate in view of the fact 
that you hold ak an extremely significant position in Ohio, 
which is an extremely important industrialized State. 

I think it involves your fitness to hold office and Mr. Hoffa’s 
fitness to be president of the conference of which you are a 
member, as well as the president of the International Team- 
sters. This is not a question of a business agent of a small 
local. You are one of the most important en in the 
Teamsters movement in the United States. Yet you come 
before us and take the fifth amendment. 
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This evidence is produced where you misuse funds, and tie 
up with employers. You won’t give any explanation. Yet 
you continue to hold this position. Under your domination 
these organizations vote you $20,000 each if you are severed 
from the union, and another $20,000, bringing it up to a 
total of $40,000, by the Ohio Conference of Teamsters. 

That was at a meeting of Joint Council 41. That is in case 
you find your tie severed with the organization. If this is 
the kind of leadership which the Teamsters have, it is the 
reason that Congress ought to act in case of legislation, and 
I would hope that the monitors would act. It is not just you. 
It is the fact that Mr. Hoffa has endorsed your attitude and 
actions (pp. 18908-18909). 


Former U.S. Senator George H. Bender of Ohio requested permis- 
sion to appear before the committee during the 1959 hearings. At the 
time, he was chairman of the antiracketeering commission created 
within the Teamsters International by Hoffa. In 1954, when he was a 
Member of the Housé of Representatives, Bender was chairman of a 
committee that investigated labor racketeering. 

An earlier witness, James Luken, president of Jomt Council 26 in 
Cincinnati, had testified that his predecessor had disclosed that $40,000 
had been spent to “get the charges dropped” against Presser and 
Triscaro, in connection with the investigation being made by the House 
committee into their activities. 

Bender testified that he did not have any acquaintance with Presser 
or Triscaro in 1954 and “no union supported George Bender.” He de- 
clared that “there was no money of any kind, I am sure, paid to any 
member of the committee.” 

Bender asserted that affidavits received by the committee relating 
that the Teamsters switched their support in 1954 to Bender on orders 
from Presser had no foundation in truth. 

“If Senator Bender received a bribe of any kind, even a dollar, he 
should be prosecuted, and that was the reason I came up here,” Bender 
declared (p. 19428). 

Bender said he never knew Hoffa prior to August 15, 1958, when he 
was retained as chairman of the antiracketeering commission within 
the Teamsters. 


The Cuarmman. * * * I might ask one question. Have 
you made any interim reports on your work? 

Mr. Benver. I have written up reports that members of 
our committee have seen and have approved, but we have 
withheld them pending the outcome of the court cases. I 
have had other reports that we have made. Some of them 
would be pretty good reading for you, but I am not at liberty 
at the moment to provide them (p. 19432). 

*x 


* * * * 


Senator Gotpwater. * * * How much power do you ac- 
tually have in this job? Do you have the power, to get back 
to the case of Mr, Goldstein, to say to Mr. Hoffa, “This man 
should be discharged from the union” ? 

Mr. Benver. I think I have. If I didn’t think I had, I 
would get out of the job. 
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Senator Gotpwater. Let me ask you: Have you made any 
such recommendations ? 

Mr. Benoer. I have at least 25 or possibly 50 recommenda- 
tions that are waiting for the action of the commission to 
recommend to the union regarding situations that I think 
are bad (p. 19433). 

* 


* a * * 


Senator Gotpwarer. Let’s take a man like Mr. Glimco, in 
Chicago. He is certainly no credit to the union movement. 
Have you made any recommendations relative to him ? 

Mr. Benver. Frankly, no. That matter hasn’t come to my 
attention either * * * (p. 19433). 


Bender conceded that his commission had not met since December 
1958 (his testimony was given on July 9, 1959), but declared that 
“what I am trying to do during this period is having the union fly 
right at the present time.” 


Senator Gotpwater. In doing that, in trying to do that, 
does your job encompass the making of recommendations to 
Mr. Hoffa or to his staff relative to getting rid of some of the 
People that we have found? 

. Benper. Definitely, that will be done. It hasn’t been 
done as of this moment. 

Bg * * * cS 

Senator Gotpwarer. Suppose Mr. Hoffa does nothing 
about it? 

Mr. Benner. Well, frankly, we made a report to the Con- 

ess and they pigeonholed it. You can’t—all you can do is 

o your best. 
enator Gotpwater. Mr. Hoffa made a report to the 
Congress? 

r. Benver. No. I say I made the report as chairman of 
an (House) antiracketeering committee and gave them a list 
of things that I thought should be done. But the Democrats 
were elected, they run the show over there, and the report was 
pigeonholed (p. 19434). 

* * * * * 


Senator Gotpwater. Don’t you think you would be help- 
ing Hoffa if you immediately went to him and implored him 
to 6 omg of these people that are blackening the name of his 
union 

Mr. Benper. I have discussed the matter with him pri- 
vately on many occasions, and certainly I know what I 
believe is in his heart to do (p. 19485). 


Senator Ervin also alluded to Hoffa’s failure to do anything about 
the case of Sam Goldstein who continued to draw $20,800 in salary 
and expenses “while actually serving a term in prison.” 


Mr. Benver. * * * But you have to live with all kinds of 
people to understand ; and besides, when you are provisional 
president, and you have torun for president, you have to have 
the votes of the washed as well as the unwashed, and until 
that time, perhaps he is handicapped in doing the things that 
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I believe in his heart he wants to do. At least that is the 
conversation I have had with him; they indicate that to me. 
Besides, Mr. Hoffa, I am convinced, is not seeking political 
ower. 

. Senator Ervin. In this country, most prosecuting attor- 
neys have to run for office, and if a prosecuting attorney 
raleaiont from putting people in prison because they need 
their votes, there would never be anybody sent to prison 
(p. 19436). 

a * * *x * 


Senator Ervin. I would think that it would help Mr. 
Hoffa’s chances for reelection if he would kick some of these 
convicted felons, the ones that are serving prison 
sentences—— 

Mr. Benver. My dear friend, Senator Ervin, if Hoffa 
would run today, he would win by acclamation. 

Senator Ervin. And undoubtedly with the help or on the 
basis of the moral support from the prisons (p. 19437). 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Has anybody been ousted from the Team- 
sters Union, Mr. Bender? 

Mr, Benver. Well, I recall—— 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, on your recommendation has any- 
body been ousted ? 

Mr. Benver. That I am not at liberty to say at the moment, 
but I do know this: that we have recommended that certain 
people be ousted and then they go back and they get an in- 
junction from the Federal judge preventing the ousting. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you recommend be ousted ? 

Mr. Benper. Well, I am not at liberty to discuss that. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a fact that you never recommended 
anybody to be ousted ? 

Mr. Benper. Well, it isn’t a fact. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who have you recommended to be ousted ? 

Mr. Benver. I am not going to go into that. My report 
is to Mr. Hoffa. 

Mr. Kennepy. You came as a voluntary witness. 

Mr. Benver. That is right, but on this matter, not to dis- 
cuss my work or what I am doing. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you recommend that William Presser 
be ousted ? 

Mr. Benpver. No; I did not. I think William Presser, by 
the way, during the past year, if that man isn’t doing 
right—every morning, for breakfast, dinner, and supper, he 
has Federal agents, income tax people, Kennedy staff 1 mem- 
bers, local investigators. They have all of his books. I saw 
him the other day and I said, “How are things going?” and 
he said, “How can they help but go right?” 

Mr. Kennepy. You have not recommended him. Have 
you recommended anything on Mr. Triscaro, that he be 
ousted from the union ? 

Mr. Benoer. I have not (p. 19437). 
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Bender said that when the Teamster Union antiracketeering group 
was formed it was agreed that all Ohio cases would be assigned to the 
other members of the commission because “I didn’t want, frankly, to 
have anything that I would say to be used as being prejudicial.” 


Mr. Kennepy. You had a witness before your own com- 
mittee—you don’t even have to wait for the testimony before 
this committee—you had a witness before your own com- 
mittee that stated, an employer who stated that he had to pay 
William Presser $650 a month. You had that information 
long before you took this job. 

Mr, Benner. That is right. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Have you recommended that Mr. Hoffa 
withdraw or be ousted from the union based on his personal 
corruption ? 

Mr. Benper. Certainly not. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. All right. Have you recommended that 
Mr. Hoffa be ousted from the union ? 

Mr. Benper. Have I recommended to him that he fire him- 
self? No (p. 19438). 


With reference to Blumetti’s case, Bender said that he had ur, 
“the matter be cleaned up, not only involving one individual, but 
many” (p. 19438). 

Hoffa also was given his opportunity to explain why he has not 
moved against Presser. 


Mr. Horra. There are no charges at this moment pending 
against Mr. Presser. It has been in all of the newspapers 
and on TV in Ohio, for every single member of the Ohio 
union to be acquainted with the accusations against Mr. 
Presser. 

There has to this date been no action taken against 
Presser because we have been involved in many serious 
aspects of this international union; both with the courts, 
the monitors, this committee, many important strikes, many 
important organizing campaigns, many negotiations of con- 
tracts which have produced the highest wages in the history 
of this country on fringe benefits as well as pension and 
welfare, to the extent of $150 a month at age 60. 

Therefore, I believe that we will, as we get around to these 
questions, one by one, when the final chapter is closed of 
this committee, where you have all the information and 
records that are apparently in your hands, we will then take 
one by one, the record and determine the internationa 
union, as such, 

Senator Kennepy. Mr. Hoffa, you came 214 years ago, or 
stated 2 years ago, that you were involved in proceedings 
within the union and you would get around toit. There is no 
evidence of your getting around to it. There is no evidence, 
for example, in the case of Mr. Presser, who came before 
us this morning, and who occupies one of the top positions 
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in the country. There is no evidence that you came along 
to him (p. 18932). 
* * 


* * * 


Mr. Horra. * * * Now, insofar as Presser, Senator, if I 
may, Presser, and I have read what he said over here, 
Presser may very readily have an explanation for the ques- 
tions propounded to him by this committee on certain 
issues. Other issues he may not. But while we are under 
the jurisdiction of this committee, I would assume, without 
knowing exactly, what I am going to say is correct. 

I would assume that. Presser would take the same position 
in front of a panel of preserving his rights under the Con- 
stitution, of not answering questions, even though after he 
feels that there is no waiving of his jurisdiction of the fifth 
amendment he may very readily, and will be required, to 
come in and be in front of our board and explain answers 
to questions propounded by this committee. 

Senator Kennepy. Didn’t you go to a meeting in Ohio a 
day or two after he came and testified, the last time he tes- 
tified, and give him a ringing endorsement before a meeting 
in Ohio? 

Mr. Horra. If you will read the record again, Senator, if 
I may correct you, you will find that I said there is an inter- 
view that Mr. William Presser would be brought in front of 
the executive board in due time to explain his actions in front 
of this committee (p. 18933). 


* * * * * 


Senator Kennepy. What action are you planning to take 
on Mr. Presser, who I believe took the fifth amendment a 
number of times before this committee, and who we had a 
good deal of testimony with regard to by Mr. Luken? Are 
you satisfied with Mr, Presser? Let me put it that way. 

Mr. Horra. I think Presser is doing an excellent job for 
his organization, both as council president, as head of his local 
union, and head of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters, and in 
due course of time we will take the testimony, sift out the fac- 
tual information, and at that time determine what to do about 
Presser. 

Senator Kennepy. I don’t have any confidence, Mr. Hoffa, 
you will ever do anything about Mr. Presser. You have indi- 
cated quite clearly your favorable opinion of him. You have 
had a good deal of time. The first time he took the fifth 
amendment was many months ago. There is no indication 
that you disapprove of him or that you are willing to take any 
affirmative action with regard to him. 

What about Mr. Brennan, who took the fifth amendment, 
who made the winnings for you at the track? Have you taken 
any action against him ? 

Mr. Horra. In due time when the record is completed, and 
we have had an opportunity to analyze it, each and every 
person you mentioned will receive the same treatment. 
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Senator Kennepy. Why is it you haven’t been willing to 
take that action against Mr. Brennan, for example, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, and others up to now ¢ 

Mr. Horra. I told you why. 

Senator Kennepy. Well, it isn’t true. 

Mr. Horra. They have taken the fifth amendment, Senator, 
and I will not, as an American citizen, deprive them of their 
right of taking the fifth amendment and call them before our 
committee and have them testify to answers and have you 
subpena the answers and have them lose their Rtth 
amendment. 

Senator Kennepy. I wouldn’t think they would be embar- 
rassed about their answers, would they ? 

Mr. Horra. It isn’t a question of being embarrassed. It is 
a question of taking the fifth amendment here and then going 
there and answering questions, some of which would pertain 
to union and some would pertain to their own business, 

Senator Kennepy. Well, they would not take the fifth 
amendment before us if they didn’t want to. 

Mr. Horra. That is a debatable issue (p. 19835). 

ck 


* * * 


* 


Mr. Kennepy. We have had some of these people, for in- 
stance, Herman Hendricks, arrested 100 times, convicted of 
procession of marihuana cigarettes; Harry Gross, convicted of 
extortion; Joseph DeGrandis, convicted on two or three occa- 
sions; John Filipoff, who had shown that he had a conflict 
of interest; Dave Frechette, the exploitation of Negroes; 


Mike Singer, who took his girl friend on union funds to 
Hawaii; Jack Thompson, convicted some four times and 
arrested 14 times; Sandy O’Brien, receiving $14,000 in com- 
missions; William Presser, regarding his activities; Branch 
Wainwright, convicted three times; Floyd Webb; John Mc- 
Namara’s activities; Al Reger, convicted of extortion, still 
holding his union position; Ted Cozza; Bernie Adelstein; 
W. A. Smith, arrested 18 times, convicted 14 times; Terry 
Canaday ; Rolland McMaster; Cecil Watts—have you taken 
any action to get rid of any of those people, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. As I stated the last time I was here, when this 
committee is through, and the record is built, we will take, 
case by case, each case and determine the proper action. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you taken any action against any of 
those people, Mr. Hoffa? 

Mr. Horra. No, because the committee isn’t over. 

The Cuamman. Suppose the Congress makes this a per- 
manent committee ? 


Mr. Horra. Then we will have to reevaluate our situation 
(p. 19834). 





FINDINGS—JAMES R. HOFFA AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN, AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA (1959) 


In its first interim report submitted to the Senate on March 24, 1958 
= Rept. No. 1417, 85th Cong., 2d sess.), the committee stated, under 
the heading of “Findings—James R. Hoffa,” that “the concentration 
of power which Hoffa states brings responsibility to a labor union or 
labor union leader has in his case been misused in an arrogant and 
self-serving manner” (pp. 249-250). 

The following excerpts from those initial findings in Hoffa’s case 
based on the 1957 record before the committee are also pertinent: 


The committee finds that James R. Hoffa repeatedly be- 
trayed the members of his own union by entering into a num- 
ber of business relationships with employers with whom his 
union negotiated. He also entered into business relation- 
ships with insurance carriers and banks which handled mil- 
lions of dollars in Teamsters Union funds. * * * (p. 250). 

A large and vibrant teamsters union, honestly led and 
honestly administered, can be a great asset to the American 
economy. The committee does not feel that any of these 
qualifications can be met as long as Hoffa leads that union 
and, on the contrary, finds him a dangerous influence in the 
labor movement and an unworthy steward of the destinies 
of 1,500,000 men and women (p. 254). 


In the same report, which contained special findings applicable to 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, W arehouse- 
men, and Helpers of America, appeared this concluding paragraph: 


Nothing in Mr. Hoffa’s record, in his complete refusal to 
abide by the ethical practices that guide responsible union 
leaders, and in the compilation of his close friends and asso- 
ciates, gives much comfort and hope for the future. The 
power of the teamsters union president is so extraordinary 
that the committee finds the fact this power is now lodged in 
the hands of a man such as Hoffa tragic for the teamsters 
union and dangerous for the country at large (p. 450). 

The committee in its second interim report (S. Rept. No. 621, 86th 
Cong., 1st sess.), analyzing the 1958 testimony, made these findings: 

On more occasions than we can recount, Hoffa has told the 
committee (and anyone else who would listen) that no mat- 
ter what else can be said about him, he is first and foremost 
interested in the betterment of the working conditions of his 
union members. It is this point which the Teamster presi- 
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dent repeatedly uses to justify his outrageous behavior. The 
fact is that nothing could be further from the truth. 

Time and time again the committee has found Hoffa to be 
faithless to the members of his own union. He has betrayed 
these members so frequently that it has become abundantly 
clear that Hoffa’s chief interest is his own advancement and 
that of his friends and cronies—a great number of whom are 
racketeers. * * * 

In addition, Hoffa has used union funds for his own bene- 
fit and that of his friends. 

Hoffa has consistently supported the interests of racketeer 
friends over those of his own members. 

Hoffa and his chief aids have consistently repressed demo- 
cratic rights within the union. * * * 

* * * The committee is convinced that if Hoffa remains 
unchecked he will successfully destroy the decent labor move- 
ment in the United States. Further than that, because of 
the tremendous economic power of the Teamsters, it will 
place the underworld in a position to dominate American 
economic life in a period when the vitality of the American 
economy is necessary to this country’s preservation in an era 
of world crisis. This Hoffa cannot be allowed to do. * * * 

* * * Recent testimony indicates that attempts are being 
made to consolidate the Teamsters Union with a union ex- 
pelled from organized labor for Communist domination, an 
alliance which could easily cripple the country at will. 

If Hoffa is successful in setteatiiie the combined weight of 
the U.S. Government and public opinion, the cause of decent 
unionism is lost and labor-management relations in this coun- 
try will return to the jungle era (pp. 109-110). 


The committee has continued its investigation during the past year 
of Hoffa and the Teamsters Union and has conducted another oan 
series of hearings. These have served to highlight and underline con- 
clusions of the foregoing findings. 

To the great weight of previous evidence is now added another 
mass of testimony substantially corroborating all that has been said 
before in delineating the gross abuses inflicted upon rank-and-file 
teamsters by Hoffa and the handpicked hierarchy that surrounds him. 
These clidly founded facts fully justify a general finding that Hoffa 
makes only a pretense of fulfilling the grave responsibility and trust 
that his position as general president entails. 

Hoffa’s whole record is, indeed, a model of inconsistency. He 
argues vociferously on the one hand that using his constitutional 
powers to rid the union of thieves, extortionists, dynamiters, thugs, 
and dope peddlers would seriously undermine traditional lower level 
autonomy under which members supposedly have inalienable rights 
to choose their own leaders. 

On the other hand, Hoffa’s rise to the higher echelons of union 
command has been accomplished through a remarkable ability to 
concentrate negotiating power and control over contracts into the 
hands of himself and a selected clique subservient to his will. Thus, 
under his aegis, areawide master agreements have become instru- 
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ments that have operated to strip local unions of virtually all auton- 
omy in contract matters. 

Applying to Hoffa the accepted standards governing the credibility 
of witnesses can lead only to the irrefutable conclusion that his testi- 
mony taken as a whole is unworthy of belief. 

Any reasonable test of its probative value must inevitably produce 
a finding that it is a curious and practically unfathomable mixture of 
ambiguity, verbosity, audacity, and mendacity. 

The committee finds that the evidence fully supports the findings 
that Hoffa extended special deals to employers with whom he had 
special business or social ties. His relationships with Carney Mathe- 
son, chief negotiator for employers in the Central States Conference, 
and with Riss & Co. and Trans-American Freight Lines are cases in 
point. The testimony is undisputed that he withheld strike sanctions 
and that he entered contract negotiations to force acceptance of 
clauses obnoxious to other union leaders and to the rank and file to the 
accompaniment of a boast by one employer representative that “he 
had Hoffa in his back pocket.” 

The committee finds that Hoffa entered into collusive arrangements 
by which contract terms were arbitrarily abrogated or watered down 
to a degree that left them virtually meaningless. These side agree- 
ments were made without ratification by the membership directly af- 
fected, were never reduced to writing, occurred in some instances with- 
out the knowledge of the rank and file and in some instances, where 
the existence of such agreements did become known, over the protests 
of the membership. 

The committee finds, as a corollary of these alterations of contract 
policy and nonenforecement of contract terms, that Hoffa arbitrarily 
established grievance machinery outside the contract, featured prin- 
cipally by the channeling of grievances into his own local 299 in De- 
troit where he was thus able to insure a greater measure of control 
over their disposition. 

The committee finds from the record before it that Hoffa and/or 
his aids have negotiated contracts on an areawide basis and then per- 
emptorily notified local unions that the contracts were in force and 
that the terms were binding on them, without the local unions ever 
having been afforded an opportunity to participate in the negotiations 
or an opportunity to accept or reject. 

Testimony in the record shows that, in at least two instances, of- 
ficials ousted by vote of the membership have signed contracts without 
any authority from the members with the sanction of Hoffa. In one 
case, the contract was signed by an officer ousted for extortion and 
in the face of a recorded vote rejecting the contract. The employer 
was a client of Matheson. 

The committee finds that Hoffa, without any express authority 
from anybody, made substantially lower contract offers to employer 
representatives with the obvious purpose of undermining the strength 
of union officials known to be opposed to him and his methods. This 
is illustrated by the testimony of his intervention in the New York 
negotiations. 

The committee finds in the 1959 testimony instance after instance 
of unconscionable betrayal of his own members. His Central States 
Conference master contract provides that no employee can be re- 
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quired to purchase a truck or tractor-trailer as a condition of con- 
tinued employment. But Hoffa acquiesced in the Riss case to a 
deal where owner-operator status was forced on the drivers under a 
leasing arrangement whereby a driver ultimately had to pay a total 
of $14,850 for a truck that had been depreciated down to $1,628 on 
the company’s books at the time. The terms of the lease were so 
onerous that the drivers were forced to surrender before title to the 
trucks could pass to them and the company thereby realized $228,703.76 
from forfeitures. 

In the Riss and Trans-Ameriean cases, the committee finds that 
Hoffa permitted the employers to force drivers to accept the deal 
calling for 1144 cents a mile in lieu of fringe benefits, despite the 
outraged protests of the rank and file. Riss was allowed to bypass 
established grievance machinery by transferring all of his drivers 
into Hoffa’s local 299 at Detroit, and Trans-American was the bene- 
ficiary of the other departure from contract procedure by which 
grievances were channeled to local 299. 

The committee finds from the testimony that Hoffa and/or his 
aids resorted to reprisals and harassment of local officials who op- 
posed his policies. Grievances were decided against union members 
because officials of their locals were “on the wrong side politically,” 
and Hoffa supporters even engaged in strikebreaking activity im 
Illinois and Detroit in a concentrated effort to liquidate their foes. 
In one case, there was encouragement and even financial assistance 
for the formation of an independent union to drain away members 
of a recognized Teamster affiliate where a decent rank-and-file ele- 
ment had ousted crooked officials. In another case, where members 
withdrew from the Teamsters and forced an independent union to 
preserve their integrity after refusing to bow to a Hoffa edict for 
consolidation of several unions into one unit under the domination of 
a convicted felon, high Teamster officials used every weapon at their 
command to break a strike. 

The committee finds that the ultimate for ridiculous situations 
from the standpoint of contracts is represented by the case of Chi-East 
Trucking and Midwest Haulers where one company has a contract 
with the Teamsters but no drivers and the other has drivers and no 
contract. Here again was evidence that drivers carrying union cards 
could get no help from a Hoffa-controlled Chicago union that obvi- 
ously knew the employer was openly and willfully violating contract 
terms. 

The committee finds that Hoffa made an effort to change the 
complexion of the court-appointed Board of Monitors in a manner 
calculated to neutralize opposition from that quarter. Hoffa has 
resisted from the start all efforts by the monitors to restore the inter- 
national union to a position of fiscal responsibility and to respect- 
ability in the labor movement. His inclination to corrupt as a means 
of obtaining his objectives is well manifested by the proffer of fees 
he purposely had objected to paying in exchange for the resignation 
of Godfrey Schmidt and his replacement by another monitor who 
would be sympathetic to his views. 

The use of his newly acquired allies, Harry Bridges and Louis 
Goldblatt, leaders of a union expelled from organized labor because 
it was Communist dominated, in the intricate maneuvering to change 
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the monitor setup, was wholly in peeps with Hoffa’s past record and 
indicative of the fact that he will form alliances with anybody, re- 

ardless of their record or reputation, to further his own ambitions. 

is support in a financial way of another Communist union, Local 
123, Furniture Workers, Upholsterers & Woodworkers Union of Los 
Angeles, of which Gus Brown was bargaining agent, and his refusal 
to move against a known Communist in New York, Al Reger, who 
continued to hold office after a conviction for extortion, are additional 
illustrations of his disdain for the consequences of such associations. 

The Hoffa-Benjamin Dranow rapprochement conveys some in- 
triguing connotations. The two interim reports of this committee 
have dealt in detail with the circumstances under which Dranow was 
the beneficiary of Teamster loans while he was the owner of the John 
W. Thomas Department Store in Minneapolis. 

The committee now finds him as the central figure and clearly the 
emissary of Hoffa in an assortment of complex financial transactions. 
The evidence shows that Dranow was prominently identified with a 
scheme to revive the abortive Sun Valley project in Florida which 
victimized hundreds of Teamster members. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the monitors even now are seeking 
Hoffa’s removal from office on the basis of his action in sending 
$500,000 in Teamster money to a bank in Orlando to remain on de- 
posit without interest as a guaranty for the financing of the Sun 
Valley project, the committee now finds Dranow using the identical 
approach on the resuscitation attempt. There is uncontradicted testi- 
mony that Dranow proposed to another Florida banker that $1 million 
in Teamster money would be deposited interest free as security for 
Sun Valley financing. There is also positive evidence that he tried to 
induce developers to complete the project with promises that financing 
would come from the Teamsters. 

The committee also finds from the evidence before it that the prin- 
cipal asset of the Dranow-owned Union Land & Home Co, was the 
eapital stock of Sun Valley, Inc., acquired in a strange deal which sig- 
nificantly freed Henry Lower (the man who turned over $25,000 to 
Hoffa in a paper bag) from a $134,000 liability on the books of Sun 
Valley. Long after the hearing Hoffa supplied the committee with a 
copy of an unexercised option dated April 15, 1955, to purchase 45 
percent of the Sun Valley stock from Henry Lower for $27,000. It is 
obvious that if this project had been successful, Hoffa would have 
greatly profited. The project being unsuccessful, he did not exer- 
cise his option. 

The committee also takes judicial notice of the fact that Dranow and 
his “front,” S. George Burris, were soliciting “finder’s fees” and “ac- 
counting fees” to promote financing with aemeieer funds, and that 
Burris was a principal in syndicates that obtained more than $2 mil- 
lion in loans from Teamster welfare and pension funds with the re- 
corded concurrence of Hoffa personally in one case. 

The committee finds that in the Teamster jacket deal that Hoffa and 
Dranow obviously contemplated a long-range, systematic exploitation 
of the hundreds of thousands of Teamster members through the dis- 
tribution of a wide variety of articles bearing the official ‘Teamster 
insignia. The magnitude of such an operation is apparent when the 
evidence shows that Hoffa and Brennan spent more than $325,000 from 
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the treasuries of locals 299 and 337 in Detroit for the purchase of 
jackets alone and enabled Dranow to realize more than $70,000 from 
‘commissions” and “loans” that were never repaid. An interesting 
sidelight is the fact that Dranow intertwined in the “commissions” 
and “loans” from a supplier of the jackets an arrangement whereby the 
Minneapolis department store stock, which he had acquired for less 
than $14,000, was passed on to the supplier for $50,000. The supplier 
found the stock was being held in escrow as security for the Team- 
ster loans. 

The committee also found Dranow, Burris and his son and Louis 
“Babe” Triscaro, president of Local 436 IBT, involved at various 
stages in the bizarre plot to use surplus U.S. planes to smuggle arms to 
the Caribbean area, a plot which was nipped in the bud by U.S. cus- 
toms agents. The committee is satisfied that its active interest in these 
developments was all that prevented another $300,000 of Teamster 
funds from being committed to the financing of this venture. 

The committee finds in the cases of Theodore Cozza, Harold Gross, 
and Joseph Prebenda that these are more examples of the extent to 
which Hoffa’s henchmen are actuated by greed. Not content with 
drawing lush salaries and liberal expenses from their union positions, 
these three enjoyed long tenure as parasites on the payrolls of publish- 
ing companies whose chief officers testified frankly before the commit- 
tee that they performed little or no actual work and were paid only 
because the companies wanted peace to avoid labor trouble. 

In the case of local 805 in New York, the committee finds that this 
situation is strikingly illustrative of the a palling consequences of 
racketeer infiltration of a union and the callous contempt displayed 
by entrenched officials for the ordinary rank-and-file member whose 
dues money supports the operation. This is the local dominated by 
Abe Gordon, intimate associate of Hoffa and bosom pal of the no- 
torious Johnny Dioguardi. One of its trustees shows convictions for 
murder and trafficking in narcotics. Gordon, who was transformed 
practical overnight from a trucking company owner to union leader, 
1as been surrounded during all of his business and union life by men 
with criminal records, principally for peddling narcotics. His com- 
pany hasn’t had a contract with the Teamsters since 1946 and his 
drivers are paid below prevailing union scale. 

Gordon exercises dictatorial power as administrator of the union’s 
welfare fund from which he has managed to extract more than 
$225,000 in “commissions” and unverified expenses in a little more than 
9 years. The testimony presents the incongruous picture of this sup- 
posed prentpee of militant unionism buying land at a grossly inflated 
price from his own cousin and then building a bungalow colony with 
nonunion labor. 

Meanwhile, the local’s secretary-treasurer, Milton Holt, an admitted 
perjurer, is found to be a constant companion of a known criminal 
actively engaged in dope peddling and using the union’s office as an 
operating base. Holt also negotiated a long series of unsecured and 
interest-free loans from persons with whom the union had labor con- 
tracts and reaped large profits from transactions involving stock of 
these companies. He also collected $3,600 in dividends which went 
unreported in his income-tax returns, 
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In local 560, the Committee finds the top officials arrogantly levy- 
ing tribute upon employers who reluctantly paid to avoid labor 
trouble. Here, again, is the example of entrenched gangsterism that 
never lets go, as evidenced by the announced intention of the aging 
international vice president, John Conlin, one of those accused of 
extortion, to see to it that he is succeeded in the international office by 
Anthony “Tony Pro” Provenzano, also accused of forcing employers 
to pay handsomely for labor peace, Provenzano, for years identified 
with major criminals in the New York-New Jersey area, is a recog- 
nized Hoffa henchman. The committee finds from the testimony that 
local 560’s officers considered the union treasury as a private preserve 
into which they dipped heavily for annual salaries of $19,500 each 
and new Cadillac automobiles. The record shows that 75 to 86 per- 
cent of total income of the 10,000-member union in 1957 and 1958 went 
for salaries and expenses and to create vested rights for them in a 
“defense pension fund.” 

The committee finds, in the case of local 808 in New York, an out- 
standing example of ruthless repression of democratic rights as ex- 
emplified by the conduct of John McNamara, another great Hoffa sup- 
porter and also an associate of Johnny Dioguardi. 

A dissident faction appeared to have gained control of the local by 
capturing four of the seven seats on the executive board. McNamara 
himself repudiated an agreement to abide by the decision of the 
Honest Ballot Association which conducted the secret ballot election 
and ordered a runoff election between McNamara and his opponent 
because it could not determine for whom certain challenged votes were 
cast. McNamara arbitrarily declared himself elected. When the 
three trustees, all elected with the support of the dissident group, 
challenged McNamara’s authority to sighs certain expenditures, Mc- 
Namara trumped up charges against them and had them tried before a 
kangaroo court of his own followers, who promptly found the trustees 
guilty and suspended them from office. They were reinstated after an 
appeal to Joint Council 16, whose decision just happened to coincide 
with the appearance of some of the dissidents as witnesses before 
the committee. McNamara, of course, still continues to hold his office 
with the dubious distinction of being the only candidate to ignore a 
ruling of the Honest Ballot Association in all of the thousands of 
elections that organization has supervised. 

The committee finds that in the Los Angeles area where the Team- 
sters Union generally has an excellent reputation and where its locals 
are headed by hardworking and honest officials, Teamster President 
James I. Hoffa alined himself with the particular three officials who, 
as evidence before the committee clearly showed, were corrupt. In 
doing this, Hoffa conformed to the pattern he has established through- 
out the country. 

John Filipoff, the testimony clearly showed, when rejected by the 
members of his own union, attempted to regain control of the local by 
pressure and intimidation. His conflict-of-interest relationship with 
a trucking employer clearly shows his unfitness to be a Teamster offi- 
cial. Nevertheless, Filipoff, after being voted out by Teamster mem- 
bers, was rewarded by James R. Hoffa with a job on the International 
Teamsters Union payroll. 
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Meyer (Mike) Singer established a reign of terror over the 
industry in Los Angeles and clearly sought to control both the mdus- 
try’s prices and practices in violation of established laws. Despite the 
clear testimony of the committee and despite his taking re ind 
the fifth amendment, Singer is still today official of that | and still 
a close personal associate of Teamster President James R. Hoffa. 

Frank Matula, a convicted perjurer, has been rewarded by appoint- 
ment as an international trustee of the Teamsters Union. 

_ The committee finds that the Los Angeles Teamster movement would 
be far better served with the elimination of these three men from 
office, but it finds little hope that this will be accomplished until the 
source of their power—Teamster President James R. Hoffa—is him- 
self removed from office. 

The committee finds that Hoffa does not now have, nor has he ever 
had, any intention of moving against his racketeer friends. He and 
his attorney both admit that he has the constitutional power “to 
proceed to revoke or order the revocation of the membership” of any 
member who is convicted or pleads guilty to a crime, thus bringing 
the union into disrepute. 

But the record before the committee shows conclusively that he has 
never moved to exercise his powers even after convicted union officials 
have gone to jail and even through they continue to hold office and 
draw salaries and even Christmas bonuses while languishing in prison. 
Teamster funds have been wantonly squandered to defend these 
criminals and there is testimony that more money went out of the 
union treasuries to support their families while they were in jail. 

One of the most outrageous aspects with regard to Hoffa’s failure 
to act is found in the Tennessee case where Hoffa was goaded into 
ordering the suspension of two officers who were found months later 
still holding forth in their official positions and spending handfuls of 
Teamster money and employing Teamster counsel to defend a charge 
of income tax evasion growing out of their use of $18,500 from the 
Teamster Union treasury to bribe a judge. 

When asked about other specific cases, Hoffa brazenly asserted that 
he didn’t act “because there was nothing before him” and he is also on 
record near the close of his testimony as saying he would do nothing 
until the life of this committee has expired. 

Hoffa also blatantly declares an intention to move cautiously be- 
cause it is his duty “to preserve the union without destroying it” and 
he says he subscribes to the principle that there must be due process 
both in the courts and before union trial boards. Hoffa, however, 
totally ignores the fact that these criminals already have had the 
benefit of due process in the courts, purchased by the liberal use of 
Teamster funds, and have been convicted. It may be that his concept 
of due process, as illustrated by the McNamara situation, is trial 
before a kangaroo trial board with a predetermination of what a 
verdict shall be. 

In August 1958 Hoffa announced the creation of an nepal 
commission within the Teamsters Union and the designation o 
former U.S. Senator George H. Bender as its chairman. Ten months 
later, Bender was before the committee as a voluntary witness and 
admitted that nothing has been done although he does have “some 
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recommendations.” It also appears in the record that the commis- 
sion has not even held a meeting since December 1958. _ ‘ 

The committee has no confidence that this Hoffa-inspired commis- 
sion will accomplish anything in the way of purging criminals and 
racketeers from their positions of power at all levels of the Teamster 
organization. The committee regards it as nothing more than ex- 
pensive window dressing for which thousands of dollars of Teamster 
money already has been spent. 

The record before the committee very clearly establishes Hoffa’s con- 
tempt for duly constituted authority. Time and time again he has 
evaded answering pertinent questions by referring the committee to 
other persons he claimed were in possession of the desired informa- 
tion. When these persons were summoned to testify they invoked the 
fifth amendment. 

A case in point is Hoffa’s claim that he did not know the source of 
the $19,500 in cash paid to his codefendant in the wiretap trials, 
Bernard Spindel, and the more than $14,000 in fees paid to Spindel’s 
attorneys. When Owen Bert Brennan and Walter Schuler of local 
337, named by Hoffa as the persons who knew where the money 
came from, were summoned to testify they took the fifth amendment. 

When to this conduct is added the spectacle of Hoffa raising five 
fingers as a signal to such witnesses to invoke the fifth amendment, no 
further comment on his motivations is necessary, 

Isolated bits of testimony given on different days by different wit- 
nesses having no connection with each other serve to form a com- 
posite of Hoffa’s dictatorial attitude. One witness quotes Hoffa as 
saying that in the Teamsters Union “every member stands up and 
has his vote counted and God help him if he votes the wrong way.” 
Another quotes Hoffa as warning him that “I get what I want.” A 
lawyer for a teamster who filed a lawsuit to collect on a grievance 
totaling hundreds of dollars testified that Hoffa ordered him to settle 
for 40 percent “because I say so.” A union official related how Hoffa 
told him to take orders from Hoffa’s majordomo in Ohio, William 
Presser, “because that’s the way it is going to be.” 

Hoffa has made public pronouncements of his intentions to use 
every legal device he can find to rid himself of the court-appointed 
monitors. He has declared an avowed purpose to campaign for the 
defeat of Members of Congress who voted for passage of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

The committee finds that Hoffa, more than any other single indi- 
vidual, must bear the responsibilitv for specific provisions of the law 
that is now on the Nation’s statute books. The decent elements of or- 
ganized labor have hung a pariah’s label on him. 

When the committee said a year ago that “if Hoffa is successful in 
combating the combined weight of the U.S. Government and public 
opinion, the cause of decent unionism is lost and labor-management 
relations in this country will return to the jungle era,” the statement 
was indeed prophetic. 

From this point on, the fate and the future of James R. Hoffa rest 
with the executive and judicial branches of the Government, the 
monitors, and inevitably with his own members. 


O 
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Mr. McCtetian, from the Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, submitted the following 


REPORT 


THE COIN-OPERATED MUSIC, AMUSEMENT, AND 
CIGARETTE VENDING MACHINE INDUSTRY 


I. IntrRopUcTION 


Alarming examples of criminal domination of legitimate business 
achieved by using corrupt unions keynoted the committee’s extensive 
hearings on the nationwide conduct of the coin-operated music, amuse- 
ment, and cigarette vending machine business. 


DESCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY 


Coin-operated machines represent automation in the retailing of 
services and goods. avons these are music machines (jukeboxes), 


amusement and game machines (such as pinballs, etc.), cigarette 
machines, and in an ever-increasing scale, the vending of beverages, 
foods, confections, etc. 

In spite of the coin machines’ diversity of appearance, product, 
and service, they are grouped generally into four categories. 


1. Gambling devices 


Included here are the familiar “one-armed bandit” or slot machine; 
its successor pinballs, diggers, crane and claw machines, capsule 
horoscopes, and similar vendors. Each operates only in conjunction 
with an element of chance. 

Although gambling machines are banned in almost every State, as 
well as from interstate shipment by Public Law 96, the committee 
learned that some types of these machines were produced primarily 
in the Chicago area and shipped in quantity throughout the Nation. 

The most widely distributed device was the “payoff” pinball. Al- 
though manufactured with a label proclaiming it to be “For Amuse- 
ment Only,” by testimony and demonstrated use, it was established 
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that this device parts a player from his money faster and more effec- 
tively than did the “one-armed bandit.” The immense gain realized 
by the owners of this device made its operation irresistible to 
racketeers. 


2. Amusement machines 

These consist mainly of. movie machines, shuffleboards, bowlers, 
modified pool tables, and similar games placed in neighborhood taverns 
or in the familiar “penny arcades.” 


3. Jukebowes 

More than 500,000 coin-activated. phonographs were operated in the 
United States. During each of the past several years, the cash flow- 
ing through them exceeded $300 million. Every area of committee 
inquiry showed collusive ventures by racketeers in operator associa- 
tions and union locals, to repress competition for that revenue. 
4. Automatic vendors 

This is the fastest growing industry component. These vendors 
include machines selling cigarettes, soft drinks, coffee and other 
beverages, food items, confectionery, and services such as washing 
machines, shoe-shining devices, etc. In 1957, coin-operating mer- 
chandisers sold products having a retail value of more than $2 billion. 
The variety of articles offered through these machines has been ex- 
panded by continuous and ingenious engineering and promises an 
unlimited increase in future volume. The vending field of this in- 
dustry has thus far been invaded to only a limited extent by racketeers 
and this mainly in the field of cigarette machine vending. The major 


part of the vending machine industry is controlled by reputable busi- 
nessmen who have thus far in the main been successful in resisting the 
inroads of racketeers. 

These common characteristics of all coin-operated machines ap- 
peared to be aiding the spread of underworld control of this entire 
industry from their bases in gambling machine business and, to some 
extent, their control of the jukebox industry. 


INDUSTRY MEMBERSHIP 


The cooperation of four separate groups is required before a con- 
sumer can command a service or product by inserting a coin into a 
machine: 


1. Manufacturers 


Large corporations with substantial fabricating facilities, produc- 
ing the finished, ready-to-function machine, 


2. Distributors 

Locally owned “dealerships,” franchised by a manufacturer as 
its exclusive sales agency in a particular territory. They are more 
akin to wholesalers than retailers, for distributors will not sell coin- 
operated machines to any person willing and able to purchase one, but 
will sell only to “operators.” In the vending industry the distribu- 
tion differs in some respects from the music and game machine busi- 
ness in that cigarette and other vending machines are sold to operators 
through salaried factory salesmen. 
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3. Operators 


Owners of from five to several thousand coin-operated machines, 
located in public places within a limited geographic area, so that 
they can be serviced economically. A string of machines so placed is 
termed a “route.” The operator retains title to his machines and the 
responsibility of their operation. For permission to place his ma- 
chines where the public will use them, he pays a percentage of his 
earnings, or “take,” as a commission to the “location owner.” 


4. Location owner 

Holds the right of possession of the space (“location”) in which 
the operator places a machine. Location owners seldom own their 
own machines, for it has long been an industry policy and practice 
not to sell machines to them. Thus, the location owner is compelled 
to rent a machine from a “bona fide operator.” Customarily, a busi- 
nessman must have at least five machines and rent them commercially 
to qualify asa “bona fide operator.” 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


Committee inquiry in Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Miami, New Orleans, New York, Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, and 
Youngstown disclosed that operators were organized into local asso- 
ciations purporting to be “nonprofit” trade groups dedicated to “up- 
lifting the ethies” of its members. Actually, these associations func- 
tioned to restrain trade by allocating territories and customers, by 
fixing prices to the consumer, and by setting commission rates paid to 


location owners, The associations also boycotted the sale of new ma- 
chines by manufacturers, in order to keep their old machines in opera- 
tion, thus maximizing profits. Profits available to the operators were 
enhanced greatly by such collusion among themselves seeking to: 

(1) Preclude locations from owning their own machines and to 
force them to rent the machines from the operators; 

(2) “Stabilize” the industry, by agreement among themselves 
to “respect” the locations on which their coconspirators have ma- 
chines. (When a location owner is induced by an operator to 
substitute the latter’s machine for one already on the premises, the 
intruding operator is accused of “jumping” or “bumping” the 
location) ; 

(3) Fix the prices which the public will pay for using the 
machines; and set the commission the operator will pay to the 
location owner; 

(4) Keep nonmembers of the operators’ group from competing 
with them; 

(5) Keep the manufacturers from forcing the operators to buy 
quotas of new machines each year. This threat arises from the 
use of distributor-subsidized “whip” companies that put new 
machines on location to create a demand for such new equipment. 

_ The operators customarily effected these restraints by forming asso- 
ciations with bylaws (variously called “codes of ethics,” “courtesy 
rules,” etc.), binding each other to these objectives. The agreements 
were enforced by the threat of other association members to gang up 
on the business of a dissident. In the 1930’s and the early 1940’s these 
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objectives were attained in some areas by terrorism, coercion, and other 
forms of criminal activity engaged in by mobsters with direct interests 
in locations, or by hoodlums hired by otherwise noncriminal operators 
to force nonmembers (such as location owners, distributors, and new 
entrants into the field) into not competing with the associations. In 
more recent years, the techniques for doisinetjon became more sophisti- 
cated and the weapon demonstrated to be the most successful was the 
subservient trade union local. 

Today, a mere telephone call from an association member to the 
proper union leader stops all deliveries to a location. This effectively 
seeps location owners from buying their own machines, from accept- 
ing a machine from other than the operator to whom the territory had 
been allocated; or from complaining about his commission. Because 
the Teamsters Union controls deliveries to most locations, it has 
become the preferred affiliation for such racket locals. 

1. Use of union labels 

A tool used in maintaining control at the operating level has been a 
union label prominently displayed on the machine. Ostensibly, this 
allows union-minded people to support unionized workmen by patron- 
izing only machines hating a union label. Actually, the label had 
several purposes : 

(a) By restricting their issuance to operators in collusion with 
the union, an easy visual check was possible to determine if non- 
approved machines were on location; and/or for which tribute 
was not being paid to the union; 

(5) By relating the stoppage of a location’s deliveries to the 
absence of a union label, a sham legality was given such coercion; 

(c) By requiring operators to pay for labels (contrary to the 
practice of honest unions), corrupt union officials extort tribute 
from eet neatly proportioned to that individual’s ability to 
pay; and 

(d) By withholding labels, the union could drive an operator 
out of business. 

Thus, the person controlling the issuance of the labels controlled 
the coin-machine business in his area. 

The history of every coin-machine union local investigated by this 
committee disclosed its formation, sustention, and direction by and for 
employers. In Detroit, for example, the committee discovered that 
during a period of 20 years, 10 different unions asserted jurisdiction 
in this field. Every one had been formed, subsidized, and maintained 
by and operated for employers. Their obvious purpose had no relation 
to legitimate labor objectives, and the committee could find no evi- 
dence that any one of these locals protected or improved the wages, 
working conditions, or standards of the industry’s employees. 


IT. Croat INFILTRATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


A parade of witnesses from cities in California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island disclosed that the honest, 
legitimate people who are in the great majority in the industry have 
been widely victimized by racketeers and thugs. 
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ortion of known criminals was found with con- 


An astounding prop 
er—and sometimes both—union or employer 


trolling roles in eit 
roups. 

The gambling and jukebox segments reflected the deepest criminal 
permeation. However, underworld tentacles were evident in game and 
vending machine operations. In Chicago, for example, ex-Capone 
lieutenant Eddie Vogel was shaking down game siachinn operators. 
The notorious Longy Zwillman, a suicide just prior to his projected 
appearance before this committee, controlled New Jersey's largest 
cigarette machine route, and an affiliated, equally large operation of 
coin-operated washing machines. His close associate was Gerardo 
Catena, who was also in the game machine business. Notorious hood- 
lums such as John Vitale in St. Louis, Ray Patriarca in Providence, 
Joe Salardino in Denver, and Frank Zito in Springfield, were but a 
few of the criminals with extensive and growing interests in this 
industry. It appears no small coincidence that of the 68 criminals 
attending the notorious conclave at Apalachin, N.Y., in November 
1957, more than a dozen, including Zito and Catena, were connected 
with the coin-machine industry. 

Underworld domination of the gambling segments of the industry 
has been long known to Government agencies. Mr. Joseph A. Kearney, 
of the Tax Rulings Division, Internal Revenue Service, was asked : 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, * * * a memorandum * * * dated 
January 23, 1959, from the Acting Assistant Commissioner, 
Operations, * * + “Classification for excise tax purposes of 
pinball machines having certain gambling features,” says: 

“The Department does not believe that the use of criminal 
sanctions will do much to encourage voluntary compliance in 


this area, because of the usual character of the taxpayers 
involved.” 


What did he mean by that? 

Mr. Kearney. Well, it is not the best element. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean the perp who are running these 
and distributing these machines? 

Mr. Kearney. That is true * * *. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you find from your investigation and 
examination in dealing with this subject that there are an 
unusually large number of underworld figures dealing with 
these kinds of machines? 

Mr. Kearney. Well, * * * since 1952, I have been limited 
purely to tax rulings. * * * every case * * * it was a sub- 
stantial element of the underworld in this business prior to 
that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * do you have any information that 
that situation has changed * * *? 

Mr. Kearney. From the reports I have heard from the 
Intelligence Department, it is still true (p. 16566). 


Detective Captain Richard Hackmeyer, St. Louis Police Depart- 
ment, explained that John Vitale, notorious hoodlum operator of juke- 
boxes, pinballs, and cigarette vendors, had started the cigarette vend- 
ing company to use as a lever for putting pinballs and other types of 
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gambling into taverns where he placed cigarette machines. Hack- 
meyer found also that Frank “Buster” Wortman, a leader of the St. 
Louis underworld, had controlling interest in the Plaza Amusement 
Co. Hackmeyer was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy. So you have the two top gangsters in the 
St. Louis area * * * in the coin-operated machine business. 
What would be the reason in your estimation as a law enforce- 
ment official * * *? 

Captain Hacxmeyer. * * * profits are terrific, not only 
legitimately but with the opportunity to control these tavern 
locations, * * * and Should gambling have been permitted 
they would have reaped a tremendous profit. Even without 
the gambling, due to their method of operation, it is very 
simple for them to make more than appears on the records. 
There is a lot of top or soft money involved in this pinball 
operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you find, also, because * * * they have 
cash available * * * they can make these loans to these loca- 
tion owners and that * * * the location owners are very 
subject to pressure? 

Captain Hacxmeyer. That is right, sir. They seem to have 
unlimited capital. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would not be necessary, really, to use 
violence to a location owner in the St. Louis area, if you told 
him that either John Vitale or Buster Wortman were behind 
the operation. 

Captain Hacxmeyrerr. The reputation, sir, carries great 
weight, and is hardly necessary to even indicate any muscle. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. And they have the reputations, both of 
of them, of being killers, and have the reputations of being 
the head of the underworld in that area? 

Captain Hackxmeyer. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So when you would go to a location area 
and say “Buster Wortman would like to have you move this 
machine in,” there ordinarily wouldn’t be a great deal of 
hesitation about it; is that right? 

Captain Hacxmerer. That is right, sir. They would more 
or less appear, and their salesmen are known. Of course, they 
did have the money. To give you an idea of the reputation 
founded or unfounded, one location owner, when I asked him 
why he didn’t change since he complained about the reputa- 
tion of these people in there, and he felt he was being shorted 
on his cut from the cigarette machine, he said, “You fight the 
Mafia, not me” (p. 16580). 


On July 1, 1958, a committee hearing on the activities of the 
criminal syndicates produced another significant reason for the un- 
toward number of criminals in the coin-machine business. Agent 
Martin F. Pera, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics, was asked: 


_ Senator Curtis. * * * Now, do groups like the Mafia go 
into union business because it is revenue producing, too? 
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Mr. Pera. Yes. Their primary consideration is the reve- 
nue-producing thing. 
Senator Curtis. The revenue from the workers, as well as 
the opportunity for illicit things, such as extortion ? 
{r. Pera. As well as the opportunity to control programs 
and entire industry (p. 12257). 


Another and shocking reason for increasing industry control by the 
underworld was the willingness of ostensibly reputable business con- 
cerns to use criminals to increase sales. 

Milton J. Hammergren, vice president and general sales manager 
from 1939 to 1947 for the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., a major jukebox 
producer, testified : 


Mr. Ham™ercren. * * * It was my duty to sell juke- 
boxes * * * in particular areas we had a lull in sales * * * 
in particular cities we weren’t doing so good. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * how you were able to achieve dis- 
tribution where you had difficulty in the past ? * * * 

Mr. Hammercren. Well, let’s take Chicago. I had a very 
intimate friend name Goldberg. * * * Al Goldberg was a 
very aggressive and well-connected, so to speak, individual 
* * * T used him * * * as a sort of spearhead wherever I 
had trouble. 

Mr. Kennepy. What do you mean “well-connected” * * *? 
He had connections then, with the underworld element in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Hammercren. Yes, I would say so (pp. 16531, 16532). 


Hammergren described his first sale of some 550 jukeboxes to Dennis 
“The Duke” Cooney and Jake “Greasy Thumb” Guzik, principals 
in the Century Music Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. What was Mr. Dennis Cooney’s back- 
ground ? 

Mr. Hammercren. * * * He is quite a notorious character 
around Chicago, from what I have been able to determine. 
I personally don’t know, but he was connected with the red 
light district, slot machines, and things of that nature (p. 
16534). 


(Both Cooney and Guzik were members of the Capone mob. Guzik 
has been termed the financial genius of Capone’s operation and long 
after Capone left the scene, Guzik continued as an underworld power. 
At the time of his death in 1956, he was a gambling partner of record 
with Chicago syndicate leader Tony Abcais:) 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you * * * make these same kind of 
connections in other cities in the country ? 

Mr. Hammercren. Well, New York * * * we weren’t too 
successful * * * we proceeded to * * * reorganize and set 
up a more aggressive distributorship. 

* * * a * 


Mr. Hammercren. * * * we put in Eddie Smith, Meyer 
Lansky, Bill Bye, and I had a piece of it myself. * * * 
* 


* * * a 
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Mr. Hammercren. * * * We were much more successful 
after we got reorganized. We had unlimited capital and we 
a able to get more boxes out in New York than we ever did 

efore. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he then expand—Meyer Lansky ? 

Mr. Hammercren. Yes; he was in Philadelphia for a while. 

Mr. Kennepy. Had po been having trouble up in Phila- 
delphia up to that time 

Mr. Hammercren. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was he successful when he was associated 
there? 

Mr. Hammercren. That is correct (pp. 15535, 15536). 


Hammergren testified he made arrangements in St. Louis for “Bus- 
ter” Wortman to permit the distribution of Wurlitzer jukeboxes; in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis he arranged for hoodlums Morris Roisner 
and Sam Taran to effect distribution; and, subsequently, in Florida, 
when Taran moved to Miami (pp. 16539, 16540). In Michigan, Ham- 
mergren increased sales by making Angelo Meli a distributor. 


Mr. Kennepy. At one time he was Public Enemy No. 1 
in Detroit. 

Mr. Ham™ercren. Yes, I say personally—I knew about 
it. * * * (p. 16542). 


Hammergren admitted he and his company’s officials knew that the 
criminals to whom they had given distributorships were not able to 
sell their jukeboxes without using force. 


Mr. Kennepy. And you say on occasions where it was nec- 
essary, muscle was used ; is that right? 

Mr. Hammercren. * * * Yes, you have to use some force; 
as I related Cleveland was certainly force. St. Louis was 
force, I would say. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were company officials upset about the use 
of force? 

Mr. Hammercren. Company officials, of which I was one; 
yes, we didn’t like it but we still had to sell jukeboxes. We 
all knew about it, and we knew what the problems were. 
Wetried to go along with it the best we could. 

Mr. Kennepy. Even if it became necessary that somebody 
was killed during the course of it? 

Mr. HammMercren. Well, that’s pretty broad, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Idon’t think we would condone that knowingly. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. I mean, if somebody, just in the course of 
trying to get your boxes distributed, if somebody was killed, 
that was taken as part of the trade? 

Mr. Hammercren. That is one of the liabilities of the 
business. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the people that you found, asa general 
rule—the only people who could get this distribution achieved 
were these people with the underworld connections, as a 
practical matter ? 

Mr. Hammercren. Yes, thatistrue. * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. * * * Why would the underworld figures 
be so much more successful in getting boxes distributed than 
an ordinary citizen ? 

Mr, Hammercren. Well, not being one I will just have to 
guess. They have connections; they were able to do things 
that the ordinary individual wasn’t able to do in a big metro- 
politan area. They had unions and associations at their dis- 
posal (pp. 16546, 16547). 


Findings of various Government investigations during the past 7 
years were related by a participant in them, committee Assistant 
Counsel Arthur G. Kaplan. 


Mr. Kennepy. How many different cities have you gone 
to, to make a study of this industry ? 

Mr. Kapian. * * * at least a dozen and a half, possibly 
more. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, could you tell the committee whether 
we have found an unusually large number of underworld 
figures in this industry ? 

Mr. Kaptan. Yes, sir. One of the very significant char- 
acteristics of the entire industry is the permeation of racket 
figures in it. No matter where you go, you are almost certain 
to find that leading operators in various areas are hoodlums, 
and they are people with racket connections and they are 
people with police records. 

This is not true about the majority of the operators in each 
area, but it would be true in many, many places about the 
leading people in the area, or the people having the so-called 
cream of the business (p. 16513). 

* * * a» * 


Mr. Kapian. * * * In many of the metropolitan areas, 
reputable businessmen who have been in the industry for 
many many years are just throwing up their hands and get- 
ting out, because they cannot do business on the terms they 
have to to compete with people who have hoodlum connections 
(p. 16514). 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it also correct that probably the top 
hoodlums and racketeers or members of the underworld in 
the United States over the past 20 years have been in the 
coin-operated machine business ? 

Mr. Kaptan. I think we could establish almost every ma- 
jor racketeer. 

Mr. Kennepy. Tony Accardo, and Frank Costello, and 
Longy Zwillman in New Jersey, and Jack Dragna ? 

Mr. Kaptan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Eddie Vogel, and Marcello from New Or- 
leans, and Meyer Lansky, as examples ? 

Mr. Kapuan. Yes, sir (p. 16528). 


Kaplan explained why he found the industry attracted the under- 
world: 


Mr. Kaptan. * * * First, it provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity to convert illicitly earned money to a reportable cap- 
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ital gain. For example, a man who has made money in nar- 
cotics * * * goes into * * * coin-machine operations * * * 
can * * * induce that tavern to take his machine by giving 
him an under-the-table payment, and he will say, “Here is a 
$500 bonus; I won’t report it, and don’t you report it.” 

* * * The lucrative nature of the business itself attracts 
these people. Additionally, it provides a very excellent cover 
for gambling and other types of activity. 

For example, you use the same kind of service facilities to 
maintain various types of gambling equipment that you use to 
maintain perfectly legitimate jukebox or a perfectly legiti- 
mate cigarette vendor, and you use the same truck, and the 
same mechanics, and the same shop facilities. 

In effect, many of them use the same invoices, so that when 
these things are shipped and the shipment is illegal, they 
cover this by purporting it to be a shipment of a jukebox in 
a crate or cigarette machine in a crate or automatic vendor 
in a crate. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then another way that these things can 
be used is where you have poor locations, and if a person in 
the underworld wanted to explain certain amounts of cash 
that might come from illicit operations, he can say that this 
cash came from a number of poor locations, where in fact it 
did not? 

Mr. Karian. That is exactly true, and he can put out poor 
machines and poor locations and have no money coming in, 
but he is in a cash business, and who is to say ? 


Mr. Kennedy emphasized the failure of law-enforcement agencies 
to eliminate the underworld from this industry, 


Mr. Kennepy. This is an industry that has been examined 
both locally and nationally over a period of the past 10 or 12 
years at least, and yet nothing, really, has been done about 
1t¢ 

Mr. Kaptan. No; that is exactly true. There is always a 
continuous flood of complaints by people who newly get into 
the industry and who don’t know what the score is, or people 
who are getting fed up, finally. * * * They will complain 
to the local attorney, * * * to the police, * * * to the Fed- 
eral authorities. 

For some reason, during the past 10 or 12 years, during 
which time there has been some very extensive investigation 
of this industry, at all levels, local, State, and Federal, noth- 
ing substantial has ever been done to clear it up. Asa matter 
of fact, the hoodlum infiltration and their continued concen- 
tration, using these techniques, has grown (p. 16529). 


Attorney Rufus King, consultant to the American Bar Associa- 
tion Commission on Organized Crime, draftsman for the model anti- 
gambling law adopted in 1953 by the National Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws, and chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Section on Criminal Law, explained: 


A bright new field of opportunity opened for the gambling 
machine industry when the first pinball games came on the 
scene early in the thirties (p. 16552) . 
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He pointed out that the most widespread pinball machines are the 
“payofl” type, and: 

Mr. Kina, * * * they are illegal in 47 of our 48 States, 
with Nevada being the 48th, and with the exception also, of 
two counties here in Maryland. So that this industry, ex- 
cept where it operates in Nevada and in these two counties of 
one State, is operating entirely in contravention of local 
laws. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, just interjecting there, we have found, 
or you know that these kinds of machines, despite the law, 
are used very extensively in certain sections of the United 
States. 

Mr. Kine. Yes, indeed. * * * (p. 16553). 


Mr. King shed further light on why hoodlums had been attracted 
into the coin-machine business, and particularly the “amusement” 
segment of it. Referring to a pinball machine in the hearing room, 
he declared: “One of these modern gambling machines in a good lo- 
cation will gross up to $400 or $500 per week.” 

%* * * * * 


Mr. Kine. Assuming 100,000 of these machines are operat- 
ing and assuming that they gross twice what an amusement 
game does, and I think that that is a moderate assumption, 
the income produced per year by this bingo-type of gambling 
machine would be $260 million (p. 16556). 


Testimony about coin-machine operations in Gary, Ind., and New 
Orleans, La., established that industry participation gave to criminals 
the opportunity to obtain licenses for short-wave radio stations al- 
legedly to dispatch vehicles servicing coin machines, but actually to 
disseminate racetrack results in furtherance of illegal bookmaking 
activities, 

Ill. New Yorx Area 


Although certain labor unions played a prominent part in the coin 
machine industry in the New York City area, the committee found 
that, in this field of business, bona fide trade unionism was practically 
nonexistent. Skeletal structures of unions were set up overnight for 
the sole purpose of providing the “muscle” whereby coin machine 
operators could expand their business. Not only local unions, but 
also international labor organizations were created on paper to give 
racketeering a semblance of respectability. The unions became crea- 
tions of the coin-machine operators themselves, who banded together 
in associations and used the union-association contract and picket line 
as weapons to place their machines in coveted locations. 

The committee’s investigation in New York revealed that the coin 
machine industry in that area was largely dominated by the associa- 
tions of the machine operators. In the field of the music machines, 
or jukeboxes, the predominant association was the Music Operators of 
New York, Inc., commonly referred to as MONY. Parallel to the 
operations of MONY were the activities of a similar association of the 
game or amusement machine operators. This was the Associated 
Amusement Machine Operators of New York (AAMONY). 


_ The information developed by the committee was basically resolved 
into two parts. The first part had to do with the operation of the 
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MONY and its contract with Local 1690 of the Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association and its predecessor, Local 786 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The second part of the hearings involved several separate unions 
which attempted by every possible means to wrest control of the juke- 
box industry. These unions, dominated by racketeers, started in the 
amusement and game machine segment of the industry, and from 
— attempted to take over in the field of music machines and juke- 
JOXES. 

MUSIC OPERATORS OF NEW YORK (MONY) 


Mr. Albert S. Denver, operator of a jukebox and cigarette route and 
president of the MONY, provided the committee with important sta- 
tistics showing the size of the industry in New York City and the 
importance of his association. 

The MONY is made up of 160 members, who are operators of music 
machines. The average operator will maintain between 30 and 40 
machines, and there are approximately 8,000 machines on location by 
the combined membership. Although an operator with any number of 
machines can now be a member, it was the practice for many years to 
exclude from membership in the MONY small operators with less than 
five machines, Since there are about 11,000 machines in operation in 
New York City altogether, it follows that only 3,000 machines are 
owned by independent operators. 

It was brought out that the average gross income per machine is 
$20 per week, amounting to a total gross business for the industry in 
New York City alone of $11,400,000 per year. Since a machine is 
normally written off and replaced every 4 years, at an average price of 
$1,000, the sale of machines in the area would approximate some 
$2,750,000 each year. In the MONY, 13 of the largest operators owned 
between them 3,468 machines, or 41 percent of the total (pp. 16746, 
16747). 

The chief function of the union in the jukebox industry was to pro- 
vide pickets to prevent the locations of the association’s members from 
being breached. A self-employed member of the association was re- 
quired to belong to the union and pay dues, but was prohibited from 
having any voice in the affairs of the union. Since the coin machine 
operators, whether jukebox operators or game machine operators, 
utilized the union to retain their locations against competition, and 
even to acquire new locations, the structure and activities of these 
unions became the most important part of the hearings. 

The first union with which the Association of Music Machine Oper- 
ators had a contract was local 786 of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, headed up by Frank Calland. When the inter- 
national revoked the union’s charter in 1950, Calland continued to 
operate the union as an independent. 

It was in connection with local 786 that the committee first heard 
of the extreme measures resorted to by the hoodlum leaders in order 
to stamp out competition. James Caggiano, an organizer of local 
254 of the Retail & Wholesale Department Store Employees (RWDS), 
had been operating in the game machine field and as his membership 
dropped off, he started moving into the jukebox field. 

Frank Calland, resenting this intrusion into his field of operations, 
made an appointment with Caggiano to meet at the office of Al Denver, 
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president of the MONY, to discuss their differences. When Caggiano 
showed up, Calland had two goons beat him unmercifully, after which 
Caggiano was ae After that incident, Caggiano stayed out 
of the jukebox field, confining his activities to the game machines. 

Local 1690 of the Retail Clerks International Association came into 
the jukebox picture in 1953 when Paul Lafayette, vice president of the 
RCIA, gave a charter to Frank Calland for local 1690, which union 
then supplanted local 786 in its contract with the MONY. Lafayette, 
it is noted, was later expelled from the Retail Clerks as a result of his 
unethical practices as a union leader. Some of Lafayette’s activities 
have been brought to the fore in previous hearings by this committee. 
Although Calland died in 1953 and was succeeded by Barney Schlang, 
local 1690 has continued until the present to be the collective bargain- 
ing agent with the Music Operators Association. 

Mr. Stephen C. Vladeck, regional counsel for the Retail Clerks 
International Association, told the committee that in 1957 local 1690 
was placed under trusteeship and so remains until the present time. 
He described it thus: 


The situation with regard to 1690 was quite different. 
Local 1690’s officers immediately came in. They had pre- 
sented us with their books and records, which were turned 
over to the district attorney of New York County, who has 
checked them and found no violations of law. We found 
that they had membership lists. We found that they had 
a collective bargaining agreement. And we found that they 
were willing to cooperate with us in the administration and 
correction of their affairs. We had many conversations with 
the officers of that local and the officers of the Music Opera- 
tors Association of New York, with whom they had an 
agreement. 

After considerable soul searching, quite frankly, it was 
determined that that charter would not be revoked, that we 
would continue that local under international supervision, 
with the clear-cut understanding that the local was to func- 
tion as a labor organization; was to negotiate with regard 
to wages, hours, and other conditions; that the local would 
not in any way act as enforcer by reason of loss of locations 
or obtaining locations for members of the association, and 
that if this was the kind of union which the industry was will- 
ing to accept, this was the only kind of union which we were 
willing to permit to continue under our charter (p. 16735). 


ASSOCIATED AMUSEMENT MACHINE OPERATORS OF NEW YORK (AAMONY) 


While it was found that in the jukebox industry local 1690 and its 
predecessor union enjoyed a continuous working contract with the 
operators association, the same was not true in the field of game 
machines. Here “paper” or “letterhead” locals sprang up overnight 
to muscle their way into the game machine business. Often headed by 
criminals, ex-convicts, and racketeers, these unions made no pretense 
of operating for the welfare of the workingman. They took no part 
in collective bargaining, and legitimate trade union activities for the 
benefit of union members were nonexistent. Some of these unions 
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which, over the years, had contracts with the AAMONY engaged in 
raiding the locations of the jukebox operators. 


LOCAL 254, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT STORE EMPLOYEES 


The first of such unions whose activities were explained to the Sena- 
tors was local 254 of the Retail & Wholesale Department Store Em- 
ployees International Union (RWDS). Charles Lichtman, head of 
this union, told the committee he first. entered into the labor field in 
1938 with a charter for this union. In 1940, he went into the coin 
machine business, and called the local union the United Coin Machine 
Operators Union. A contract was entered into with the heads of 
the AAMONY. The operations in local 254 with the AAMONY 
were interrupted during the war, when these amusement machines 
were outlawed (p. 16627). 

In 1948, relations between local 254 and the AAMONY were rein- 
stated, and a new contract entered into. According to Lichtman, he 
found out that the real purpose of the collective bargaining agreement 
was to protect the locations of the various operators who were mem- 
bers of the association. This was accomplished by the union furnish- 
ing pickets. Whenever a member of the association would have one 
of his locations jumped or breached by a competitor who was not an 
association member, he would call the union, who would then send out 
a picket. The picketing was never done at the place of business of 
the competing operator who jumped the location, but the picket would 
patrol the location itself, be it a bar, tavern, restaurant, or other 
establishment. The location owner had no controversy with either 
side, and was more or less “caught in the middle.” The purpose of this, 
of course, was to force the location owner to go back to using the 
old machine belonging to the association member. 

Pickets were hired at $1 an hour, and the union paid for this out of 
the “sticker money.” It is noted that for every machine an operator 
had out on location, he paid 50 cents a month for a union label or 
“sticker” to place on the machine. This was in addition to the $2.50 
a month union dues for each employee. The checkoff system of dues 
payment was used, and many employees never knew they were in the 
union, their dues being paid by their employers. According to Licht- 
man, the union lost its association membership, because it refused to 
require all its union members to join the association of operators. He 
testified that, in a meeting held with Theodore Blatt and Joe Hirsch, 
counsel and president of the association, respectively, these men in- 
formed him they had instructed the association members to pay no 
more money into local 254, and suggested that Lichtman sell the 
union contract with the association to another union. When union re- 
ceipts dwindled to nothing, Lichtman followed their advice and sold 
the contract to local 222, the International Jewelry Workers Union, 
run by Irving Horowitz, for the sum of $2,000. This was done on 
January 11, 1952. 

While Lichtman was operating local 254, he hired as an organizer 
James Caggiano. Caggiano had been born and raised on the lower 
East Side of Manhattan, where he became acquainted with such noto- 
rious underworld characters as Lucky Luciano, Joe Adonis, “Longy” 
Zwillman, Frank Costello, Dutch Schultz, and Meyer Lansky, During 
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prohibition, Caggiano was a bootlegger, working under Lucky Lu- 
ciano. Later he became a chauffeur for Meyer Lansky, one of the 
country’s top gangsters. 


LOCAL 465, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE 
WORKERS 


It was while working for Lichtman in local 254 that Caggiano 
started raiding jukebox locations from Frank Calland’s local 1690, 
which resulted in Calland’s arranging to have Caggiano “worked over” 
by a couple of strong-arm men. After this affair, Caggiano left local 
254 and started his own union, local 465 of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. Caggiano admittedly 
started this union with $1,000 which he borrowed from Dominic Am- 
Poreron. time one of New York’s largest coin machine operators 
(p. 16707). 

riPhe union contract with the members of the AAMONY was passed 
around like a stock certificate as local 222, after buying the contract 
from local 254, in turn sold it to Caggiano of local 465 for $2,000. Of 
particular note is the fact that the contract between the AAMONY 
and local 465 provides that any member of the union who is not also a 
member of the association must make a $2,500 payment in the form 
of a bond to the union. This insured that all operators who were 
union members would also join the association. 

In April 1953, the [UE revoked the charter of local 465, expelling it 
from the international. When questioned by the committee, Caggiano 
said the international gave no reason for this drastic action by the 
executive board. Secretary-Treasurer Al Hartnett of the TUE, how- 
ever, in a letter to the committee, had this to say: 


It became almost immediately apparent that this local was 
not following along the lines which met IUE standards. 
Upon additional investigation, it became abundantly clear 
that this was a completely dishonest operation, for which 
there was not room, and there is no room in IUE. Conse- 
quently, they were summarily expelled at our next executive 
board meeting (p. 16711). 


_ As a result of this action, Caggiano’s union, local 465, became an 
independent union and retained its membership. 

The committee learned that the so-called unions in this industry 
were a far cry from legitimate trade unionism as it normally exists 
in this country. Abraham Gilbert, a New York taxi driver, gave an 
insight into some of the operations of local 465. 

Gilbert had formerly operated a repair shop for coin machines, 
and in 1952 was doing some renovating in the heatigistitaty of local 
465. At that time, Caggiano, president of the union, offered Gilbert 
the job of office manager. Gilbert took the job, and later became vice 
president and financial secretary of the union. He kept the books and 
checked the dues. Gilbert told how the union operated for the sole 
benefit of the operators. If an operator’s location was breached by a 
nonassociation operator, the union was immediately notified. The 
union, in turn, sent a man out to picket the location, until the location 
owner put the old machine back with the union label on it. An elderly 
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man was always used as a picket, which alleviated the chances of any 
violence. In instances where the union ran short of funds, the oper- 
ators would advance money on future labels. 

Local 465 began to have troubles, however, as the locations of its 
members began to be raided by local 433 of the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Association, under the leadership of one Al Cohen. For 
the background on local 433, the committee questioned Charles Guerci, 
a former speakeasy operator, but more recently a restaurant propri- 
etor in Flushing, N.Y. 


LOCAL 433, RETAIL CLERKS INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Paul Lafayette, regional director of the Retail Clerks International 
Association, told Guerci to get a union going and then Lafayette would 
thereafter arrange for Guerci to get a charter with the RCIA. A\l- 
though Guerci had had no previous experience in labor unions, he 
sold his restaurant and started in the “union business.” That he was 
not alone in his efforts, however, was clearly shown by the fact that 
there was a group of operators in Suffolk and Nassau Counties, Long 
Island, who “placed” some of their employees in Guerci’s union. 
These included Sanford J. Moore, one of the largest operators in 
the area, who placed five or six of his employees into the organization. 
After about 2 years Guerci had about 50 members in the union, at 
which time Lafayette provided him with a charter. 

Even with a charter from a bona fide international union, Guerci’s 
organization bore no further semblance to a union local. By his own 
admissions, he alone collected dues and made all disbursements. At 


no time did he keep any books or records. When Chief Counsel Ken- 
nedy said, “You were the union,” Guerci replied, “Yes, that is right” 
(p. 16785). 

Shortly thereafter, local 433 and eee local 465 merged under 


the identity of local 433. When San 
operators, suggested that Al Cohen could be of assistance, Guerci took 
Cohen into local 433, Thereafter, Cohen gradually assumed control 
of the union, and Guerci, being pushed into the background, finally 
left to return to the restaurant business. 

Caggiano gave this description of the merger of the two unions 
and subsequent events: As local 433 started to raid the locations of 
local 465’s members, local 465 retaliated in kind. The result was cross- 

icketing of each other’s locations, and general havoc in the industry. 
Under pressure from the association’s operators, the two unions merged 
as local 433, RCIA. Caggiano became president, and Cohen the sec- 
retary-treasurer and business agent. 

The status of the situation soon changed, however, when Al Cohen 
resigned from local 433 and obtained a charter for a new union, local 
531, affiliated with the United Industrial Union (UIU). Records 
introduced into the hearings reflected that Cohen continued to draw 
salary from local 433 after his departure from this union, receiving 
approximately $4,200. It was about this time that the Retail Clerks 
International Association experienced great concern over its locals in 
the New York area who were getting involved with the operators’ 
associations in the coin machine industry. It has been previously 
mentioned that they took action to place local 1690 in receivership, 


Moore, one of the biggest 
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Relative to local 483, Stephen C. Vladeck, regional counsel for the 
RICA, had this to say: 


With regard to local 433, our international representatives 
went to the office of local 433, located on Northern Boulevard, 
in Flushing, found no one of authority in the office, found no 
books or records in the office. All there was was a petty cash 
box. They left a notice of the trusteeship, signed by Presi- 
dent Sufridge; changed the locks; and sent by registered 
mail to the last address which we had a copy of the notice of 
trusteeship imposed by the international president. 

We heard nothing from any of the so-called represent- 
atives of 433 for a period of several weeks. 

We later discovered that two of them were operating out 
of a store front in the West Forties, under the heading of 
local 531, and also under the title of local 465. They were 
Alexander Cohen and James Caggiano. 

We felt at that time, and still feel, that their lack of re- 
sponsiveness to the international’s imposition of trust, the 
absence of books and records; the fact that it took us weeks 
to uncover who and where their membership was, and some 
additional facts that I would like to go into in a moment, 
warranted the international’s action in suspending them from 
office and revoking the charter of local 433 (p. 16735). 


When Caggiano was testifying, he told the committee that after 
the RCIA revoked the charter of local 433, he, Caggiano, took the 
radiator repair servicemen who had belonged to 433 back into local 
465, operating as an independent union. Subsequently, Caggiano 
applied for a charter with the Confederated Unions of America 
(CUA). As Chief Counsel Kennedy put it: 


So this is the life of a game ware during 4 or 5 years. 


He went from 254 of the Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Workers to 222 of the Jewelry Workers, to 465 of the 
IUE, United Electrical Workers, to 465 independent, to 
433 of the Retail Clerks, and te 465 independent, and to 465 
Confederated Unions of America (p. 16718). 


LOCAL 531, UNITED INDUSTRIAL UNION 


Al Cohen, in the meantime, took his new local, 531, and started 
raiding locations in the jukebox phase of the industry. Several 
witnesses provided information regarding Cohen’s operations. 

Benjamin Gottlieb told the committee he and his wife operated the 
Majestic Operating Co., consisting of approximately 125 jukeboxes 
and 260 cigarette machines. He is a member of the MONY, with 
employees retaining membership in local 1690, RCIA. The net 
worth of his machines and locations, together, approximately $250,000. 
Gottlieb in November 1956 purchased a machine route from the High 
Tone Amusement Co., which was owned by Pat Esposito, Daniel 
Lombardozzi, and Carmine Lombardozzi. He paid $43,000 for this 
route, of which some $25,000 or $30,000 was cash and the balance in 
notes or other equipment. Shortly thereafter, he lost one of his lo- 
cations to a man by the name of Phil Corbisiero, also known as 
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“Miami Phil,” who had prominent underworld connections. It is 
noted that when Corbisiero died in November 1957, his funeral in 
Brooklyn was attended by many of the leaders of the underworld. 
On losing the location to Corbisiero, Gottlieb stated he went to Al 
Denver, head of the association, who told him that “Miami Phil” 
had been taking other locations and the association had had difficulties 
with him. Denver was unable to be of assistance. Thereafter, 
Gottlieb contacted Lombardozzi to whom Gottlieb was still indebted 
and Lombardozzi took an interest in helping. Thereafter, Lombar- 
dozzi arranged a meeting for himself and Gottlieb with “Miami 
Phil.” Lombardozzi conferred with Corbisiero at this meeting and 
thereafter instructed Gottlieb to go on home as there would be no 
more trouble. However, Gottlieb never got the location back. In 
the meantime, word got back to Gottlieb that Corbisiero’s lieutenants 
were passing the word around to various tavern owners that they 
would have no difficulty if they did business with local 531. 

Shortly thereafter, Gottlieb lost another location to Corbisiero— 
the Ball Field Tavern in Brooklyn. Again he went to see Carmine 
Lombardozzi who told him, “Don’t worry, I will take care of it.” 
Lombardozzi did get. it “taken care of” as Gottlieb was allowed to 
keep his machine in the location. Hoping to ward off any further 
difficulties, Gottlieb wanted to meet Al Cohen of local 531 personally. 
On this occasion he also went to see Lombardozzi who arranged a 
meeting between Gottlieb and Cohen. The real “shakedown” nature 
of local 531 became more apparent as Gottlieb testified that Cohen 
offered to sell him local 531 stickers to put on his machines so that 
thereafter he would not be bothered. The stickers then were nothing 
but protection. 

Lt. James S. Mooney of the New York City Police Department pro- 
vided some important information indicating the big crime syndicate 
was the real power behind the whole coin machine business in New 
York. The same Carmine Lombardozzi mentioned above was one of 
the hoodlums present at the notorious meeting of the leaders of the 
underworld at Apalachin, N.Y., November 14, 1957. According to 
a confidential but reliable source available to the New York Police, 
Lombardozzi, at this meeting, was called to account for his jukebox 
activity. At first, Lombardozzi was scheduled to be killed but the 
council of higherups who considered his case finally decided to let him 
off with a $10,000 fine. 

Mortimer Pearl, Valley Stream, N.Y.; stated he went from the 
automobile radiator repair business in 1955 into the union business at 
the instigation of Al Cohen. It appeared to the committee that 
Pearl was a legitimate businessman who ended up but a pawn of the 
hoodlums in coin machine unions. Pear] went to work originally for 
Cohen at local 433, but Cohen subsequently made him president of 
local 531. Pearl told how Cohen attempted to raid jukebox locations 
by promising operators that he could furnish more protection than 
could loca] 1690. Cohen’s pitch was that unless operators would sign 
up with local 531, he would be able, through his connections, to prenes 
the delivery of beer and other supplies to various locations. This, of 
course, is generally sufficient pressure to force a tavern or restaurant 
owner to comply. Secretary-treasurer of local 531 at this time was 
Fred Giovanelli, who had an arrest record including burglary, as- 
sault and robbery, and assault and robbery with a gun. 
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Pearl described his duties with local 531. He would contact the 
location owner, who would be using the machine of a competitor, and 
instruct the location owner to pull the plug on the machine, and then 
get in touch with local 531. If the request was refused, a picket 
was placed outside the location. Pearl stated no organizing of em- 
ployees to improve working conditions ever took place, that while he 
was with 531 he never saw a membership book or a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. He stated if anyone came to him and wanted to 
join the union, he would send them to Mr. Cohen. When informed 
that his name appeared as an applicant for the charter of local 531, 
Pearl appeared surprised, stating he had no knowledge that such 
was the case. 

Harold Morris, a self-employed mechanic from East Meadow 
Long Island, provided further information on how the so-called 
unions operate in the coin machine business. In 1947, he had worked 
for the Emby Co., owned and operated by gangster Meyer Lansky. 
This company distributed Wurlitzer machines, and union labels were 

laced on all machines, but, Morris testified, neither he nor any of 
his fellow employers were members of the union. In subsequent 
years, Morris was ees by other jukebox operators, who also 
used union labels on their jukeboxes, although Morris was never re- 


quired to join the union. About 1953, Morris purchased some ma- 
chines and went into business for himself as an operator. The man 
from whom he bought the business, Vito Pepi, had been in the union 
so Morris continued thereafter to pay union dues in Pepi’s name an 

received labels for his machines. Subsequently, he himself joined 


local 1690. When Morris had some of his locations breached by other 
operators, he sought recourse with the union and association. When 
advised by Al Denver of MONY that nothing could be done for him, 
he stopped paying dues to both the union and the association. Morris 
stated he was never solicited to join local 531, then being operated by 
Al Cohen. When the members of MONY and local 1690 sought an 
injunction against local 531, Morris stated that at the instigation of 
Al Cohen, he himself testified in court in behalf of local 531, stating 
falsely that he was a union member. 

Subsequently, when a new union in the coin machine business started 
up, local 19, Morris was invited to a meeting, but declined to go be- 
cause of the underworld figures who were connected with it. 

James G. McCann, of the Bronx, N.Y., was a bar and grill operator 
who decided to buy his own game machines. McCann explained 
that he had a game machine in his place owned by an operator named 
Harry Schildkraut, although there was no written contract for this 
machine. When McCann decided to purchase his own machine he 
advised Schildkraut to take his game out of the establishment. Schild- 
kraut warned McCann that if he attempted such a move he would be 
picketed by local 433. McCann therefore paid $150 to Schildkraut 
who took his machine out and, as a result of the “payoff,” promised 
that there would be no picketing. 

A similar situation occurred relative to the jukebox machine. The 
machine in McCann’s place was owned and operated by Joe Hannon 
of the Gordon Amusement Co., although McCann had no contract. 
McCann decided to buy his own jukebox and so notified Hannon who 
then warned McCann that such action would create difficulties for 
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McCann with local 1690. McCann therefore tried to join local 1690 
himself, but Howard Henry, treasurer of the union, informed Me. 
Cann that to join the union he must have a minimum of 20 ma- 
chines. Henry suggested McCann “make a settlement” with Han- 
non. McCann, therefore, gave Hannon $175 who then removed his 
machine allowing McCann to put his own machine in his own place 
of business and there was no union picketing. 

Subsequently, McCann went into the coin machine business him- 
self, and joined Al Cohen’s local 531. He stated he was furnished 
with adequate union labels to put on his machines by local 531, but 
could never understand why the checks he wrote for his union dues 
were never cashed by Cohen. 

It was previously mentioned that local 531 belonged to an inter- 
national known as the United Industrial Union. One Joseph LaRocco 
was the international president of the United Industrial Union, and 
a letter was introduced in the hearings showing that on August 14, 
1957, LaRocco designated Sylvia Goldberg as president and Al Cohen 
as secretary-treasurer of local 531 (p. 16802). 

Sylvia Goldberg, a former model, who had also worked as a book- 
keeper for local 433, invoked the fifth amendment on all questions 
regarding her employment or associations with either local 433 or 531, 

In the committee’s experience, it had had many union officials in- 
voke the fifth amendment as to their union activities. It was Joseph 
LaRocco, however, who became the first president of a union interna- 
tional to refuse to answer questions on the operation of his organiza- 
tion. Clearly demonstrating the complete fraud of the entire union 
setup was the spectacle of LaRocco before the committee refusing to 
answer any and all questions about the United Industrial Union or 
any of its locals because the answers would incriminate him. 

hy LaRocco invoked the fifth amendment became apparent to 
the committee, however, as Staff Member John Constandy outlined 
the history of this so-called international union. The registration 
forms which all unions are required to submit annually to the Depart- 
ment of Labor proved most revealing as to the United Industrial 
Union. 

The forms for the years 1950, 1951, 1952, 1958, 1954, and 1955 
showed that the union had no receipts or disbursements whatsoever, 
and no assets or liabilities of any kind. The 1955 report form con- 
tained a notation that the union was inactive, which, of course, was 
also evident by the lack of any receipts, assets, or liabilities. 

It became obvious that this empty international was reactivated 
only to give a paper facade to loca] 531. The Department of Labor 
report for 1956 showed an income of $75. This report covered a 
fiscal period of September 24, 1955, to August 31, 1956, when all pre- 
vious scal years terminated each J uly 31. The charter for the Elec- 
trical Equipment & Fabrication Employees Union Loca] 531 shows it 
was issued September 20, 1956. Correspondence between Cohen and 
LaRocco and the union minutes give rise to speculation as to just 
when local 531 did come into existence. A letter from Cohen to the 
UIU dated September 10, 1956, requested a charter and indicated a 
meeting would be held to discuss the matter on September 20, 1956. 
Under date of September 12, LaRocco agreed to the September 20 
meeting. The minutes, however, show the meeting was held Septem- 
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ber 5, 1956, and that the charter would be issued September 10, 1956. 
The inconsistencies only pointed up the fact that the whole arrange- 
ment was strictly “phony.” 

This feeling was enhanced as Constandy related to the committee 
further information from the Department of Labor forms. The re- 
port for fiscal year July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957, showed dues receipts 
of $1,386 with initiation fees of $97, indicating 97 new members dur- 
ing the period. The 1958 report shows dues income at $3,090.65 and 
fees from initiations at $235. A total membership of 332 was then 
indicated (p. eed 

Constandy told the committee that when A] Cohen testified in the 
injunction proceedings which were brought before the New York 
Supreme Court against local 531, Cohen stated that he did not have a 
bank account for the local, that he paid all expenses himself either in 
cash or by personal check, and that the local had no books or records. 
It was established that Cohen had paid some of the pickets with checks 
on his persona] account. 

That Cohen operated local 531 “out of his pocket” was shown by his 
own bank account. As Constandy explained it, Cohen’s personal 
bank account was opened February 3, 1956, and closed out January 
6, 1958. Of the $27,000 which passed through the account, $20,000 
went through it between September and October 1957, which was 
the period local 531 was in existence. 

Relative to the contracts of local 531, Constandy’s further testimony 
follows: 


Mr. Consranvy. Mr. Cohen had testified earlier again at 


the injunctive proceedings in New York that local 531 had 
entered into about 10 collective bargaining agreements, and 
of those 10 he produced for this committee 4, 1 for Lamotto, 
1 for Crescent, and 

The Cuatrman. That is known as “Miami Phil”? 

Mr. Consranpy. Yes, sir. And one for Mr. McCann, who 
was a witness today, and one from G. & M. Vending Co. 

The contracts cal] for 6 holidays against 12 in the 1690 
contract, and $1.50 an hour wages for a 40-hour week, which 
is roughly $25 a week below the other jukebox union. Mr. 
Corbisiero’s contract, however, only called for $1.25 an hour, 
which is $35 less than the existing contract in the industry 
with 1690. Apparently there had been some advantage to 
Mr. Corbisiero in his contract. The contracts also provided 
for 2 percent of the gross pay, payable to the union welfare 
fund, and we have not been able to establish whether those 
collections were ever made or whether the fund had ever 
been established. 

Mr. Kennepy. We can’t find any bank account on that? 

Mr. Consranpy. No, we cannot. 

Mr. Cohen had also testified that he had signed one An- 
thony Toracco, alias Teddy Brooks, as a member of local 531. 
Mr. Toracco operates the J. & P. Music Co., and he is a 
partner with Frank and Jimmy Piccarelli, alias Rush broth- 
ers, and of the three, Jimmy Piccarelli and Mr. Toracco are 
both flagrant narcotics violators. 
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Mr. Brooks told me that he received his 531 stickers without 
having paid for them and he received them in the mail. Now, 
I think the results of the picketing is also significant, in that 
of the 7 firms which apparently alined themselves with local 
531, the following locations were acquired by them during 
the period that they were active: Mr. Corbisiero’s Crescent 
Amusement Co. had taken 11 locations, and Mr. Moe Kut- 
lowitz had taken 2, and Circle Amusement 7, and Cello, which 
is another firm operated by Mr, Kutolow, had taken 2, and 
the Lamotto had taken 2, and J. & P, Music, which is Toracco, 
4, and the McCann firm 6, for a total of 34 locations that 
had been secured by these 8 firms that were contracting with 
local 531. 

Mr. Kennepy. And a number of those firms that you have 
read have these notorious gangster connections? 

Mr. Consranpy. Well, there is some connection, yes (pp. 
16804, 16805). 


The operations of local 531 came to a dead end, however, when a 
permanent injunction requested by MONY and Locai 1690, RCIA, 
was signed by Justice Coleman in New York. The remarks of Justice 
Coleman in granting the injunction are of particular significance. 
Judge Coleman stated as follows: 


This is not a labor dispute as the defendants assert it is. 
On the contrary, it is a controversy that arises from the 
efforts of individuals acting under the guise of a fictitious 
union, but really in behalf of owners of jukebox machines. 


These efforts were intended to have owners of bars and grills 
where jukebox machines had been installed, remove them and 
replace them by jukebox machines owned by those in whose 
behalf the individuals were working. The so-called union 
had no mechanics or service people who would be prepared 
to take over the servicing of the machines; the methods to 
obtain “cooperation” of the owners of bars and grills by 
“pulling out the plug” of the machine already there was a 
startling unconventional manner of obtaining union con- 
tracts with the owner of the machines. If the defendants 
were interested in legitimate union activities and in obtaining 
collective bargaining agreements with the owners of the 
machines there was no call to disrupt service of the old ma- 
chines and to demand the installation of others owned by 
different people. Union members, no matter to what union 
they belonged, could continue to service the machines already 
in place, no matter who owned them. 

It is clear that the defendants do not constitute a bona fide 
union. Instead of having the interest of the employees at 
heart, they were obviously concerned with special interests, 
with organizing machine box owners. But in doing so they 
could not intimidate owners of bars and grills, or the associa- 
tion to which they belonged, or to attempt by primitive meth- 
ods to disrupt relations between the owners of bars and grills, 
their association, and the legitimate union to which the ser- 
vicemen belonged and with which the owners and their asso- 
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ciation had a collective sort. aoe agreement. There will be 
judgments for the plaintiffs against all defendants except 
Caggiano (pp. 16805, 16806). 


LOCAL 19, FEDERATED SERVICE WORKERS UNION 


The committee learned that no sooner had local 531 folded as a 
result of the court decision than a new phony union, also racket con- 
trolled, came into existence to take its place. This was local 19, 
belonging to an international called the Federated Service Workers 
Union (FSWU), Mr. Sol Javors, of Plain View, N.Y., an insur- 
ance broker, furnished the background of the Federated Service 
Workers Union. 

In 1950, he and some associates formed a new international union 
primarily to get a union started in the laundry industry, a type of 
business with which Javors was familiar, John Amalfitano was one 
of the original organizers and, as time went on, took over the con- 
trol of the international. As Javors explained it, union charters were 
prepared and issued on no other pretext than the suggestions of Amal- 
fitano. No investigation or inquiry was made regarding groups for 
which charters were issued—if Amalfitano recommended it, the char- 
ter was issued. In other words, Amalfitano was the international. 
The character of the new international, under the leadership of Amal- 
fitano, was indicated by one of the unions, Local 512, the Messengers 
Union. Javors stated that when their attention was called to the 
fact that local 512 was engaged in dishonest practices, the charter 


was revoked and subsequently several of the principles in the union 
were indicted and imprisoned. How this. came about is explained in 
the words of the chief counsel : 


That local is of some interest,’ Mr. Chairman, because it 
shows the activities of these people once again, and shows 
that they were not interested in the membership. 

Samuel Zakman was one of those and Nicholas Leone was 
another one. Samuel Zakman we had here as a witness. He 
was a charter member with Johnny Dioguardi of local 102 in 
New York and turned over 102 to Johnny Dio. In 1954, he 
and Nicholas Leone gained control of this local. They were 
subsequently indicted and convicted of extortion and were 
sent to the penitentiary, to jail, Zakman for 2 to 4 years, and 
Leone for 1 to 2 years. 

In that local they had working for them as organizers 
three men, Nathan Carmel, Aaron Kleinman, and—well, just 
these two. After this charter was lifted by this international, 
Carmel and Kleinman became business agents with a man by 
the name of Jack Berger, of Local 512. 

Local 512 then went in to become Local 875 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, At that place, these 
three men were all indicted for extortion and ultimately 
convicted. But in the meantime they set up Local 275 of the 
Teamsters and Local 275 of the Teamsters was one of the 
paper locals. 

Both Local 875 and Local 275 of the Teamsters were con- 
trolled by Tony “Ducks” Corallo, according to the testimony 
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that we had last year. So you can trace this back to Johnny 
Dioguardi, right up to the activities in the Teamsters Union 
in 1957 (p. 16808). 


Charters were issued for locals that never existed in a wide variety 
of crafts, such as laundry workers, barbers, clerical workers, me- 
chanics, and messengers. Javors stated the only local that oper- 
ated with any success to his knowledge was Local 12 of the Laundry 
Workers. Meetings of the executive board of the international were 
held as needed in various restaurants around town, as the only office 
for the international was a small sublet space, equipped with a tele- 
phone which seldom rang. Out of loss of interest, Javors removed 
himself from the labor business, and went back into the insurance field. 
He agreed with the committee that it was highly improper that an 
international union could spring up without supervision or control 
and issue charters with reckless abandon. 

Local 19 of the FSWU was created as a result of a letter dated 
October 16, 1957, requesting a charter. This new union started imme- 
diately raiding locations in both the jukebox and game industry field. 
It was Local 1690, RCIA, holding a contract with the MONY, which 
felt the biggest pinch as a result of the raiding tactics of local19. The 
usual tactics of the gangster and racketeer were employed, with fear, 
violence, and extortion the principal means of organizing. No better 
example of this occurred than in the case of Sidney Saul. 

Sidney Saul, of Brooklyn, N.Y., went into the game and jukebox 
business in March of 1956, at the suggestion of a relative, Sanford 
Warner, president of AAMONY. Because he had both game ma- 
chines and music machines, Saul maintained memberships in both 
local 483 (Al Cohen’s union) and Local 1690, RCIA. 

One day in May 1957 Saul received a call from his serviceman that 
the glass in the jukebox at the Wagon Wheel Restaurant had been 
broken and the man who had broken it wanted to speak to Saul. Saul 
spoke to the unknown man on the telephone who demanded that Saul 
come down to the luncheonette or the man would smash up the ma- 
chine and throw it out in the street. Saul drove down to the Wagon 
Wheel and met the man whom he later learned was Ernest Filocomo, 
alias Ernie Kippy, alias Kip. It is noted here that Filocomo is an 
ex-convict with a record of seven arrests and five convictions, includ- 
ing a 4-to-5-year term in Sing Sing Prison for assault. 

What transpired between Saul and Kip is best described in Saul’s 
testimony : 

Mr. Sav. He said he wanted to take me someplace and 
talk to somebody. I didn’t want to leave my car at that loca- 
tion at that time and come back there, so I suggested that I 
follow him in my car. He said, “No, if you don’t want to 
leave your car here, I will go in your car and tell you where 


to go.’ 
So he got into niente and started directing me where we 


were headed for. During the - he asked me how I got 
the location. At that time, I believe the location—I may 
have been operating a machine at that location about 214 
years. 

The Cuarrman. You had had that location for 214 years 
at the time this incident occurred ? 
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Mr. Sauu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And this man was asking you how did 
you get the location ? 

Mr. Savt. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Savt. I told him how I came to that location. He 
went on to say that the location belonged to him. 

The Cuatrman. It belonged to him ? 

Mr. Sau. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is, you had had it 2144 years and he 
had made no claim to it prior to that ? 

Mr. Savt. That is right. Then his conversation went off 
the regular path, and he kept threatening me all the way 
down to where we were going. 

The Cuarrman, Threatening you how? 

Mr. Savt. That he would kill me. And they would find 
find my body lying off the Belt Parkway. 

The Cuatrman. What did he want! What was he want- 
ing? 

Mr. Savuu. He didn’t make sense in his conversation as to 
what he actually wanted. I was trying to read between the 
lines and pacify him. 

Mr. Kennepy. What isthe Belt Parkway ? 

Mr. Sau. Well, that is a parkway used for the purpose 
of automobile transportation along the shore end of Brook- 
lyn, and very seldom used for pedestrian walk at all. 

Mr. Kennepy. He told you at that time they would find 
your body there? 

Mr. Saut. Yes; hedid. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he relate this a number of different 
times ? 

Mr. Sau. Well, he repeated that about five or six times. 

Mr. Kennepy. That he was going to kill you? 

Mr. SavL. Yes (pp. 16821-16822.) 

* 
i Mr, Kennepy. Where did Mr. Filocomo direct you to 
rive? 

Mr. Sauu. We finally ended up in a luncheonette on Church 
Avenue near McDonald Avenue in Brooklyn, called Jackie’s. 

Mr. Kennepy. Jackie’s? 

Mr. Sauu. Yes. 

) Kennepy. Do you know who owned Jackie’s restau- 
rant 

Mr. Sauu. No; I didn’t know who owned it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Relate what happened. 

Mr. Savut. Well, we went into Jackie’s restaurant and he 
introduced me toa man called Larry Gallo. 

Mr. Kennepy. G-a-l-l-o? 

Mr. Savu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you know who Larry Gallo was? 

Mr. Saunt. No. I never met him before. 

And Mr. Gallo invited me to sit down and have a cup of 
coffee with him. Filocomo sat down next to us. Mr. Gallo 
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asked me how I got that location. I told him the same story. 
He said that the location had belonged to him. I told him 
that I didn’t know anything about it and that I had come 
about the location in an honest manner, that we had pur- 
chased the location from the owner of the luncheonette. We 
had a contract with him and there weren’t any problems at 
all. 

Then Mr. Gallo asked me how many machines I had. I 
told him I had eight machines. 

The Cuamman. You only had eight at that time? 

Mr. Saut. Yes. That is what I told Mr. Gallo. 

Mr. Cuarrman. That is what you told him? 

Mr. Savu. That is what I told him. 

Mr. Gallo suggested that he had the same amount of ma- 
chines that I had, that we become partners, and that I would 
operate the route. I told Mr. Gallo that I had a very bad 
taste about the business, I didn’t care for it, and was anxious 
to get out of it. I had been in it more or less to pay off some 
debts because of a previous business loss, and that I was try- 
ing to straighten myself out and get out of that business. 

Mr. Gallo said that if I were to become partners with him 
that he would have nothing to do with it, that I would oper- 
ate the business myself, and that he would get me locations. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he say how he was going to get loca- 
tions ? 

Mr. Saut, No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate that there was going to be 
a lot of money in it for you? 

+ Mr. Savuu. Well, he said I would be well off if I went with 
im. 
Mr. Kennepy. What was Kip doing during this period of 
time ¢ 

Mr. Savi. During the conversation a few times Kip started 
threatening mé again, and finally Mr. Gallo sent him out. 

Mr. Kennepy. Again, that he was going to kill you? 

Mr. Savuu. Well, he said—he didn’t actually say that he 
would kill me in the restaurant, but he said they would find 
my body off the Belt Parkway, which was practically the 
same thing. He kept saying that for everyone like him that 
was arrested, or that was found, there would be 100 more 
like him. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean if you turned him in? 

Mr. Savr. If I turned him in, there would be 100 more 
like him that would take his place. 

Mr. Kennepy. That would get you if you turned his name 
over to anyone? 

Mr. Savt. Yes. . 

Mr. Kennepy. Finally Gallo sent him away; is that right? 

Mr. Savt. Gallo sent him out, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What finally happened between you and 
Gallo? What did you finally decide to do? 

Mr. Savut. Well, I believe Mr. Gallo thought I was sincere 
about what I said, and he gave me his card and said that if 
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at any time I decided I wanted to go further into the busi- 
ness, he would be happy to go into further discussion about 
it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he introduce you to another man and 
say that he had set him up in business? 

Mr. Savt. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was before you left the restaurant? 

Mr. Sav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. He gave you a card, did he, before you left ? 

Mr. Saunt. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did the card say ? 

Mr. Saunt. Well, actually he marked his name on the back 
of the card and his telephone number. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did the front of the card say? 

Mr. Sav. I believe it had to do with some kind of a 
laundry workers union, or cafeteria workers. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local 26 of the Cafeteria Workers? 

Mr. Savuu. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Local 26, Cafeteria Workers Union, FSWU, 
Federated Service Workers Union ? 
Mr. Saut. Yes, that was the card (pp. 16823, 16824). 


Subsequently, in October 1957, Saul received another call to meet 
Kip at the Wagon Wheel. On this occasion Kip appeared friendly 
and asked Saul to sign up with Kip’s union, local 19. At Kip’s sug- 
gestion, Saul promised to go to the restaurant known as Jackie’s Lunch- 
eonette and meet Gallo there and sign up the papers to join local 19. 
However, Saul made no effort to follow through on Kip’s suggestion. 

On the evening of December 19, 1957, Saul received a baletiiens call] 
from an unidentified man telling him to come to the Wagon Wheel 
restaurant or his jukebox would be thrown out in the gutter. Before 
going to the restaurant, he called his telephone-answering service to 
request the operator to call the police in a half hour unless he called 
her first to assure her everything was all right. 

At the Wagon Wheel, Saul was directed to a table at the back part 
of the restaurant where he met two men whom he. had never seen be- 
fore. From photographs exhibited to him in the hearing, Saul iden- 
tified the two men as Charles Panarella, alias Len Conforti, and 
Anthony “Dutch” Tuzio, 

Detective Joseph Corrigan of the New York Police Department 
introduced the criminal records of these two men. Panarella had 
been arrested eight times and convicted five times. Crimes for which 
he was convicted included assault; grand larceny. with an auto; burg- 
lary, for which he received 5 to 10 years in Sing Sing; parole violation, 
twice; and disorderly conduct with dice. Tuzio had seven arrests 
and was convicted three times. Two of his convictions were for 
burglary and the third was for murder. In 1934 he was sentenced to 
from 20 years to life, plus 5 to 10 additional years for being armed. 
Tn 1957 his original sentence was vacated and changed to manslaughter 
in the first degree for which he received 15 to 22 years. He was re- 
leased in 1957 but a short time before the incident being described by 
Saul took place. 

Saul said that Panarella started asking him questions about how 
many jukeboxes he had, and how he got the location at the Wagon 
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Wheel. Parts of the conversation had nothing to do with jukeboxes 
so after about 25 minutes Saul went to the telephone, called his service 
operator and told her, since there was apparently nothing wrong, she 
should forget his previous instructions. Shortly after returning to 
the table, Proatal a, without provocation, slapped Saul hard across 
the face and, at about the same time, made the same type of an offer 
Gallo had made. This was that Panarella would put up an equal 
amount of equipment and he and Saul would become partners, with 
Saul handling the operations. Saul told Panarella, as he had told 
Gallo, that he had a distaste for the business and intended to withdraw 
from the business completely in the next 2 or 3 months. 

When Panarella asked how many machines Saul had, Saul told 
him three. Panarella said, “I thought you had eight,” a figure which 
he must have obtained from either Gallo or Kip. Then Panarella said 
the Wagon Wheel location belonged to him and he wanted to be a 
partner in it. 

The committee sat in rapt attention as Saul related the subsequent 
events at the Wagon Wheel restaurant. narrative that left no doubt 
that the so-called labor unions in the coin machine business were only 
the thin veneer for the worst criminals in the underworld. Saul’s 
further testimony is set forth verbatim : 


Mr. Saut. No. He didn’t put the jukebox on. 

Then they started asking me for $500. I don’t know why 
they wanted $500, but that is what they wanted, $500. I told 
them I didn’t have that kind of money to give them, and they 
kept questioning me as to what I was going to do for them 
on the jukebox; that they wanted to be a partner in this par- 
ticular location. 

With that, this Filocomo walked into the store. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is Kippy? 

Mr. Savuu. Kippy. 

The Cuarrman. That made the third one present ? 

Mr. Saux. That made the third one present, yes. He 
walked right over to the table and he said, “I didn’t know 
you knew these fellows.” So TI said, “I didn’t know them. I 
just met them.” 

The Cxarrman. Do you mean you didn’t recognize him im- 
mediately ? 

Mr. Savuut. No. Kip said to me that he didn’t know I knew 
Panarella and Tuzio. I told him I didn’t know them, that I 
just met them. Tuzio went over and put a coin in the juke- 
box, came right back and pushed his chair back, instead of 
sitting in line with me—— 

Mr. Kennepy. I am sorry to interrupt you, but didn’t Kip 
mention the union at that time? 

Mr. Savut. Yes. Kip said to me, “You never signed up 
with 19, did you?” 

I said no, that I hadn’t had a chance to go to this luncheon- 
ette. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was then that they went over and put 
a coin in the jukebox ? 

Mr. Sau. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then he came back? 
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Mr. Sauu. Tuzio went and put a coin in the jukebox. He 
came back and pushed his chair back. With that, Kip took 
his coat off—he was wearing a short jacket—and before 
I had a chance to say anything, he started punching into me. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room.) 

The CuarrMan, Started punching you where? 

Mr. Saut. Around my face and head. 

The Cuarrman. Was that with his fist ? 

Mr. Sauu. Yes, sir. I started pleading with them, and 
it didn’t seem to have any effect. t he only remark was that 
I was an excellent actor. They kept saying to each other, 
“This fellow is an actor,” because I was pleading with them to 
stop beating me. 

He kept pounding away at my head and face and it got to a 
point where I was just barely able to keep my head up. 
Every time I started to plead, Panarella would lift a napkin 
holder, a commercial-type napkin holder used in luncheon- 
ettes, with the open face on both sides, about 10 inches high— 
he lifted it in his hand and said he would bash my skull in 
if I said anything else. 

He kept pounding away and Tuzio kept saying, “If you 
haven’t got $500, give them $300. It is cheaper than buying a 
new set of teeth”—that it would cost me more for a new set 
of teeth than $500. 

I kept pleading to stop beating me, and Kip just didn’t 
et up. 

(Members of the select committee present at this point in 
the proceedings were Senators McClellan, Ervin, and Cape- 
hart.) 

The Cuatrman. They were beating you then ostensibly 
to try to make you pay off, $500 or $3008 

Mr. Sau. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrman. That is what they were demanding while 
they were beating you? 

Mr. Sauu. And they wanted to be a partner in the machine 
at the location. 

The Cuarrman. They wanted that too, but as I understood, 
they kept saying that you should pay off $500, or if you can’t 
give $500, give $300? 

Mr. Saut. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What was that payoff for? 

Msg Sau. Well, they claimed the location belonged to 
them. 

The CuatrmMan. They claimed the location belonged to 
them and if you wanted to get along with them you had to 
payoff ? 

Mr. Sau. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatmrman. I see. All right. 

Mr. Saut. Finally, I was bleeding profusely from the right 
nostril and my mouth, and he stopped punching me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you losing consciousness? 

Mr. Sau. I sort of felt I was losing consciousness and I 
was slumping over the table, yes. With that Panarella 
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ordered some coffee brought to the table. So I wiped the 
blood from my face and I had the coffee and just barely got 
through with the coffee—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Did one of them bring you a wet towel ? 

Mr. Sav. Not then. I just sort of got through with the 
coffee, and I wasn’t even finished when he started asking for 
the $500 again. Before I had a chance to look up, Kip was 
back at me and this time it was really heavy, much heavier 
than he was before. I didn’t know what to say, and I didn’t 
cry, and I just went along and pleaded with them, and I kept 
preeding with them to stop beating me. This time I was 

leeding from both nostrils and my mouth, and I felt myself 
going to a subconscious mind. Just as my head was slump- 
ing over, I could hear everything that was going on, and this 
Panarella said to Kip to stop, but Kip didn’t stop. 

He was like a wild man, and he just kept punching away 
at me, and finally he jumped up from the table and he yelled 
something to him, “Lascialo,” which I later found out meant 
to stop in Italian, and with that Kip took his jacket and 
walked out. 

Then Panarella ordered some more coffee. At this stage of 
the game my mouth felt like it was full of sand and I was 
all Full of blood, and Panarella reached over and he 


straightened my tie. He called for a wet towel, or he got up. 

oe called for one and then he helped wipe the blood off my 
ace. 

Mr, Kennepy. Was the blood coming out your ears also 


by this time? 

Mr. Savu. Yes, sir; and I couldn’t open my mouth at all, 
and my jaws felt as though they were locked at the end, and 
I could barely talk and barely say anything. Then he started 
the conversation aguin that he wanted to be a partner on the 
jukebox. Finally, out of desperation, I said I would take 
them in as a partner. 

So he said, “Well, I don’t want a third of this; I want 
Paul, the owner of the luncheonette, to have his 50-percent 
share, but I want to be a partner in your share.” 

In other words, I was to get 25 percent of the income in- 
stead of 50 percent. 

I finally agreed to that, and he gave me instructions to 
leave the money in an envelope, or in a paper bag for him 
with the owner of the luncheonette. 

Before I left he said that if he found out that I had more 
machines than the three I said I had, there would be trouble. 

He also said that I shouldn’t make any attempt at taking 
that jukebox out of that location. He made a statement 
that if I went to the district attorney, I would be sorry. 

With that I went to the mirror to fix myself, and fixed my 
shirt, and my face, and washed my face, and my nose was 
completely out of shape, and it was formed like a horseshoe, 
like a U, and, as a matter of fact, it is out of shape now be- 
cause of that. But it was like a complete U, just this way. 

T left them and I went to my family doctor, and he wasn’t 
in and I then went home; and when I came into my home, 
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my wife realized there was something wrong just by looking 
at me, and I barely made the chair. My nerves seemed to 
react more so then than at the time of the beating, and she 
didn’t want me to go any further without seeing a doctor, and 
so she called a doctor that was used by somebody in the 
family, just about two blocks from where I live. 

We went there, and he sent me to the hospital the next 
morning, but there were no fractures of any kind. My eye 
was all closed, completely closed, and my nose was out of 
shape, and I couldn’t chew food for almost 3 weeks. While 
I was in bed, about 2 days later, I called my truckman and 
asked him to go to that location and take the machine out. 

He called me that morning, and his conversation was some- 
thing like this—— 

The Cuarrman. Who called you? 

Mr. Savut. My truckman, and he said, “Sid, do you have a 
partner?” And I said, “No.” 

He said, “Well, these people won’t let the machine go out. 
They say you have a partner named Charlie and Charlie 
said that machine doesn’t go out, it stays here.” 

So I tried to speak to the owner, and the owner said he is 
not letting that machine out, he had instructions from Charlie 
that it belongs to him, and the machine doesn’t go out of the 
location. 

With that I called the attorney for the game association, 
Mr. Blatt, and Mr. Blatt said if I would meet him the next 
day he would get the machine for me. 

When I met Mr. Blatt the next morning, he took me up to 
the district attorney’s office. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have been under the protection of the 
district attorney’s office since that time? 

Mr. Sau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have had a police guard since that 
time? 

Mr. Savt. Yes, sir (pp. 16828-16831). 


John Richard Caruso of Brooklyn, N.Y., a business agent for the 
Cafeteria Employees’ Union, Local 26, FSWU, was of interest to the 
committee because he had formerly been a vice president of the Game 
and Jukebox Union, Local 19. Caruso was completely uncooperative, 
taking the fifth amendment on all questions. It remained, therefore, 
for staff member John P. Constandy to fill in the missing details 
which had been furnished him willingly by Caruso in a previous inter- 
view. According to Caruso’s story to Constandy, in September or 
October 1957, Caruso was approached by Anthony Camerona, an 
acquaintance of several years, at which time Carmerona spoke of 
starting a new union in the jukebox field, and requested Caruso to 
help organize. Caruso at that time had been unemployed for several 
months, and he agreed. A meeting was held at Camerona’s house of 
the seven men who became charter applicants for the charter of local 
19. Camerona was elected vice president of the union at the first 
meeting. He had had no previous labor experience, and had never 
before heard of the Federated Service Workers Union. At a subse- 
quent meeting, a man by the name of Latriano was elected to union 
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office. Amalfitano was the man who actually ran the union. Pickets 
were hired at $1 an hour and locations were picketed, if the location 
owner did not put in a machine belonging to a local 19 member. 
Caruso had admitted to Constandy he didn’t even know the meaning 
of a “collective bargaining agreement,” that he had never seen a mem- 
bership card, that he himself had never paid dues or an initiation fee, 
and that he had no knowledge of anyone else’s paying dues. He 
furthermore admitted he knew of no one who had joined as a result 
of the picketing, and he didn’t know if the local had any members, 
other than the original seven. With reference to the office of local 
19, Caruso said that it never had an office, but the union was run 
out of “Amalfitano’s hat.” 

John Amalfitano appeared before the committee, and he took the 
fifth amendment on all questions. He refused to identify a photograph 
of Biagio Latriano, who was affiliated with him in local 19 and who 
was murdered August 29, 1958, in a typical gangland killing, when 
he was shot 11 times through the head. He refused to identify the 
charter for the Cigarette and Coin Vending Machine Employees’ 
Union, Local 19, FSWU, wherein his name appeared as a charter mem- 
ber. Amalfitano claimed self-incrimination to all questions regarding 
some of his associates, which included Frank Bonfiglio, a Brooklyn 
hoodlum who was present at the dinner party the night the notorious 
Frank Costello was shot. Amalfitano would make no comment about 
his association with the Gallo brothers, or Carmine Lombardozzi, a 
New York jukebox operator who was one of the major hoodlums 
present at the notorious Apalachin meeting of the Mafia. 

Local 19 finally came to an end when an injunction was obtained 


against it by the MONY. Attorney Samuel Mezansky, representing 
Benjamin Gottlieb, a witness, told the committee the difficulty in- 
volved in fighting these “paper” or “letterhead” local unions. He 
stated : 


For instance, local 19 had no address. We couldn’t find 
where the officers were located. We couldn’t serve them 
with process. The pickets would go to a store owner, and 
would try to intimidate the store owner, or in some instances 
one of the men behind the union, local 19, Amalfitano, would 
simply make an appearance at the location, and the machine 
would immediately be turned around or disconnected. 

We couldn’t locate Mr. Amalfitano for quite some period 
of time, nor could we locate any other official. Under the 
New York law, in order to sue an unincorporated association, 
you must serve either the president or the treasurer. I have 

en advocating some law in New York requiring labor unions 
to register as the corporations are required to do; that is, 
we can sue a corporation by serving process on the secretary 
of state (pp. 16677, 16678). 


Mezansky stated further: 


You take the case of local 19. We obtained an injunction 
there at the very end of the trial, and the judge made some 
very serious and very important findings. He was going to 
hold some of the defendants for the grand jury, but even 
before he signed the formal injunction document, the final 
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judgment, local 266 came into the picture of the Teamsters’ 
Union. In other words, the attorney for local 19 in that 
particular case, the next day announced that he became an 
attorney for a new association known as the United Game 
Operators, I believe, and that association immediately en- 
tered into a contract with local 266 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

So no sooner do we get an injunction against one union 
than another union starts picketing (pp. 16678, 16679). 


LOCAL 266, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 


As local 19 faded from the picture in the jukebox industry, the same 
crowd of hoodlums reappeared, this time in the disguise of Local 266 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. In over 2 years of 
hearings, the committee had found instance after instance where 
gangsters and members of the underworld had used the facade of 
labor unions to carry on their illegal activities. In widely scattered 
cities, a pattern had developed that certain Teamster officials not 
only worked hand-in-glove with mobsters and racketeers, but actually 
were a part of the underworld itself. This was the situation that 
prevailed in Local 266, IBT. 

Mr. Eli Kasper, himself an operator of jukeboxes and amusement 
machines, was also employed by the association, AAMONY, to sur- 
vey locations, solicit new members, and further the association’s in- 
terests. Kasper told the committee that after the activities of local 
19 were brought to a halt by court injunction, the association had 
under consideration several different labor unions with whom they 
might enter into a contract. Teamster Local 202, which was under 
the trusteeship of Tom Hickey, was considered because it was a bona 
fide labor union. However, local 202, being a legitimate labor union, 
would have nothing to do with the selling of labels for the coin 
machines. Teamsters Joint Council 16, under John O’Rourke, took 
command of the situation and designated Teamsters Local 266 as 
the union with jurisdiction in the coin machine industry. At about 
this time, the Jacob brothers, Eugene and Herbert, as well as the 
Gallo brothers, Joseph and Lawrence, all coin machine operators and 
active in local 19, broke away from the AAMONY and formed a new 
association known as the United Coin Machine Operators of New 
York (UCMONY). This new association Siltiedlbabely signed a 
contract with local 266. The above events transpired early in the 
year 1958, shortly after James R. Hoffa took over as president of the 
Teamsters International. According to Kasper, local 266 began 
picketing those members of the association who were interested in 
obtaining a contract with a legitimate labor union. Because of this 
pressure, the members of the AAMONY voted to merge with the 
United Coin Machine Operators of New York, Inc. This became 
necessary solely as a result of the collusion between the UCMONY 
and the union and the economic pressure applied by local 266. It 
is significant that most operators have both jukeboxes and game ma- 
chines. When local 266 and the UCMONY together picketed and 
pressured the members of the AAMONY, the result was to force them 
into local 266 and out of Local 1690, RCIA. 
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Kasper stated he immediately began to have differences with Gene 
Jacob, one of the owners who initiated the UCMONY and the con- 
tract with local 266. Asa result of these differences, Kasper resigned 
in April of 1958. He told the committee that Gene Jacob controlled 
the union while his brother, Bert Jacob, controlled the association, 
and between them it was their plan to control the industry. They 
intended to squeeze out the smaller operators, and increase the label 
fees. Kasper stated Gene Jacob told him that in a short time, Jacob 
would have all the music operators and game operators into the newly 
combined association, and the new local 266, and the monthly label 
charge would be increased to $5 per piece of equipment, which would 
make a monthly income of approximately $25,000. Kasper empha- 
sized that at no time was any interest ever shown in the welfare of the 
employees. 

The head of the new local 266 in the coin machine industry was 
one Joseph DeGrandis. Counsel Stephen C. Vladeck of the RCIA, 
in his testimony before the committee, mentioned that DeGrandis had 
been an officer of Local 413, RCIA, at the time that union’s charter 
was lifted by the international. This was a small union of less than 
100 members, all of whom were employees at a hospital on Staten 
Island, When the representatives of the Retail Clerks’ International 
visited local 413, they found no membership lists, no books, no records, 
and no indication at all of the existence of a union. Only two items 
were found in the union office. These were a gun and a billy club. 
Not only was this indicative of the methods of DeGrandis as a labor 
leader, but his past record also strongly indicated his “qualifications.” 
DeGrandis, who has used the aliases of Joseph Russo, Joseph Angelo, 
and “Bull” has been arrested four times and convicted twice. One 
conviction was for receiving stolen property, and he was sentenced to 
214 to 5 years. The other conviction was for the operation of a still, 
and he received a sentence of a year and a day in a Federal peniten- 
tlary. 

Albert S. Denver described how the members of his association had 
been subjected to constant harassment during the short period of 2 
years by the successive unions attempting to “muscle” into the indus- 
try, namely locals 531, 19, and Local 266, IBT, Denver said that on 
one occasion, he himself was contacted by Eugene Jacob and another 
game operator by the name of Max Gulden, who promised him peace 
in the industry if he would sign a collective bargaining agreement 
with the Longshoremen’s Union. They then went on to state that 
they had several unions on hand and he could just pick any one he 
wanted, He stated definitely the purpose of these men was to establish 
a mene control in the New York area in the coin machine indus- 
try, and that the cost per machine would then be raised to $5 per month 
for the association, and $5 per month for the union. He estimated 
this would be about $75,000 per month income for the union and a 
similar amount for the association. As a result of this harassment, 
up to the last quarter of the year 1958, members of Mr. Denver's 
association had lost some 1,631 locations. Denver also spoke of losin 
200 or 250 locations because he refused to guarantee to Ed Smith o 
the Emby Distributing Co, an annual purchase of 1,500 Wurlitzer 
machines. It is interesting to note that the Emby Co. was operated 
by Meyer Lansky, one of the Nation’s top gangsters. 
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Joseph A. Iovine, a Brooklyn attorney who is an uncle of the 
Gallo brothers, told how he first got into the jukebox business in 1957 
as a result of his legal representation of Mr. Norman Clark and Joseph 
Gallo, who had set up a coin machine business. While representing 
these operators, Iovine was made vice president of Teamsters Local 
266. It was questionable whether Iovine was even a member of the 
union at the time he become a vice president inasmuch as he had 
just apphed for membership. He stated he had never paid any dues 
or any initiation fees, either before becoming a member or since, It 
is noted that the Teamsters constitution provides that a member must 
be in good standing continuously for a period of at least 2 years 
before he can be elected to office. At any rate, Iovine was vice presi- 
dent of local 266 at the same time he was attorney for one of the 
operators. The whole situation, as outlined for the Senators, was a 
travesty against honest trade unionism as it is practiced in this coun- 
try. Not one thought was ever given, or one action taken, to provide 
any benefits for any employees or to enter into any bona fide labor- 
management negotiations. Local 266 was, like its predecessors, locals 
19 and 531, set up strictly as a means of providing such fear and 
intimidation as is necessary to take over jukebox locations for the 
operators. All this was a means toward achieving a monopoly in the 
business in the New York area, and was obviously done with the 
knowledge, consent, and approval of higher authorities in the Team- 
sters International, including James R. Hoffa. 

Joseph DeGrandis, the president of local 266, in his appearance 
before the committee, took the fifth amendment, as was expected, to 
all questions regarding his past life, his criminal record, and his union 
activities. During his testimony, staff member John P. Constandy 
introduced some of the pertinent records of local 266. These showed 
that the union was operating out of the residence address of Joe De- 
Grandis. It showed, furthermore, that there were clauses in the con- 
tract between this union and the UCMONY, of which Eugene Jacob 
was president, which provide for the payment to the union by the 
employer of the charge for labels for all machines on location by the 
employer. Similarly, the contract between local 266 and the 
AAMONY provided for a payment to the union by the employer of a 
label charge of $7.80 per year per machine on location (p. 16884). 

The testimony of Milton Green, coin machine operator, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., clearly showed the committee the type of individuals found in 
so-called unions such as local No, 19 or local No. 266.. Green operates 
approximately 50 jukeboxes and 70 game machines. Being in the juke- 

ox business, he retained membership in the MONY, and in Local 
1690 of the Retail Clerks International. Prior to 1957, he was also a 
member of the AAMONY. Green told about the time when the mem- 
bers of the association were going to reach a decision as to what union 
they were to be associated with. Another operator by the name of 
Lou Rosenberg had reminded Green to be sure to attend the meeting, 
where a vote would be cast as to the selected union. Rosenberg him- 
self did not attend the meeting, because of a threat he received indicat- 
ing that something serious would happen to his family if he attended. 
The association proceeded to sign an agreement with Teamsters Local 
266. However, there was discussion among many members about 
putting the association into voluntary bankruptcy and therefore void- 
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ing the contract with Teamsters Local 266, which they felt was being 
run by gangsters. At a meeting of the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation, Green voted to oppose Theanieies Local 266 by dissolving the 
association. As he went home that night, he noticed he was followed 
by Max Gulden, who was prominent in the activities of local 266, alon 
with the Gallo brothers and the Jacob brothers. As Green spproschill 
his home that night, he was badly beaten by someone armed with a 
steel bar, suffering a skull fracture, concussion, and severe head wounds. 
He has never completely recovered from this beating, which appar- 
ently was administered use of his opposition to the racketeers in 
local 266. 

When Eugene and Herbert Jacob were brought before the commit- 
tee, they took the fifth amendment on all questions regarding their 
activities in the coin machine industry and its affiliated unions. The 
Jacob brothers owned the Nu-Way Vending Co. of Brooklyn, a route 
of about 25 jukeboxes and 20 game machines. In addition, they operate 
a route of from 60 to 70 locations in West Virginia, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. In partnership with them in the latter route is the same 
Max Gulden previously mentioned. Introduced in the testimony was 
an affidavit by Salvatore Caruso, who operates a restaurant in Levit- 
town, N.Y. Caruso had a jukebox in his place of business, placed there 
by Eugene Jacob. On expiration of his contract with Jacob, he de- 
cided to purchase his own music machine and a cigarette machine. 
After he installed his own machines, the Jacob brothers tried to pur- 
chase the new jukeboxes. When Caruso refused, his place of business 
was picketed by Local 266, IBT. It was only after proceedings were 
filed by Caruso in the local court that local 266 withdrew the picket 
on the promise of Caruso to have the machine serviced by a union 
serviceman. Hal Zimmerman, the salesman who sold the machines 
to Caruso, executed an affidavit that he and his family were threatened 
as a result of his selling the machines to the Caruso restaurant. 

Joseph and Lawrence Gallo, so prominent in the operation of local 
19 and Teamsters Local 266, appeared together before the committee 
and, like the other subjects involved in this situation, claimed self- 
incrimination to any and all questions regarding their operations. 
Detective Cyril T. Jordan of the New York City Police Department 
put into the record of the committee’s hearings the criminal history 


of Joseph Gallo, alias Joey Gallo, alias Joey the Blond. This record 
reads as follows: 


March 16, 1944, arrested for juvenile delinquency, age 14. 
He was placed on probation. 

April 8, 1945, arrested for assault, fist ; discharged. 

March 1, 1947, arrested for 1897, weapons law, club and 
rocks; discharged. 


January 14, 1949, arrested for abduction; grand jury re- 
turned no bill. 

November 12, 1949, arrested for possession of and firing of 
a gun; discharged. 

February 17, 1950, arrested for burglary and burglary 
tools; convicted, sentenced to New York Penitentiary; sen- 
tence suspended. 


J iy 23, 1950, arrested for disorderly conduct, dice; con- 
victed, suspended sentence. 
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June 24, 1954, arrested for kidnaping and attempted 
sodomy ; dismissed. 

September 19, 1954, arrested on a bench warrant for kid- 
naping; acquitted. 

November 23, 1954, arrested for felonious assault; con- 
victed. This was later reduced to a lesser crime and he was 
fined $5 or 3 days. 

April 20, 1955, arrested for bookmaking ; dismissed. 

November 14, 1956, arrested as a cutter in a dice game; 
dismissed on his own recognizance. 

February 10, 1957, arrested for felonious assault; dis- 
missed. 

July 3, 1957, arrested for vagrancy; disposition not shown. 

February 29, (sic) 1958, arrested for vagrancy ; disposition 
not shown. 

June 17, 1958, arrested for vagrancy; disposition not 
shown. 

October 23, 1958, arrested for disorderly conduct; disposi- 
tion not shown. 

His former employment is a restaurant employee, a long- 
shoreman, and an engraver (p. 16839). 


Relative to the other brother, Lawrence Gallo, Jordan described 
his record and furnished additional information regarding the crimi- 
nal activities of the Gallo brothers, as requested by the chief counsel. 
His pertinent testimony is as follows: 


Lawrence Gallo is known to New York City Police Depart- 


ment under B No. 225659. He is 30 years of age and has 
been arrested 13 times, as follows: 
July 21, 1943, arrested as a juvenile delinquent; dismissed. 
July 15, 1944, arrested for grand larceny and criminally 
receiving stolen property; — on indefinite probation. 


August 12, 1951, arrested for disorderly conduct, crap 
game ; received a suspended sentence. 

October 19, 1951, arrested for policy; $75 fine or 30 days. 

March 31, 1952, arrested for criminally receiving stolen 
goods, 20 men’s suits; sentenced to 1 year in New York City 
Penitentiary on October 28, 1952. 

April 15, 1952, arrested for conspiracy and policy; dis- 
position not known. 

September 22, 1954, arrested for disorderly conduct, cards; 
dismissed. 

September 19, 1954, arrested for kidnapping; acquitted. 

October 23, 1954, arrested for felonious assault; convicted 
of a lesser offense ; sentenced to $5 or 3 days. 

October 14, 1956, arrested as a common gambler; dismissed 
on his own recognizance. 

March 28, 1959, arrested for vagrancy ; dismissed. 

On June 17, 1958, arrested for vagrancy ; dismissed. 

On October 27, 1958, arrested for disorderly conduct and 
vagrancy ; disposition not shown. 

His former employment is a restaurateur, longshoreman, 
tractor operator on the docks. 
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In addition to the above, both brothers were held as mate- 
rial witnesses on March 25, 1952, in connection with the Kings 
County grand jury investigation of crime and racketeering 
in Kings County, Brooklyn. On March 28, 1952, Joe and 
Larry Gallo were seleigath on bail at $10,000 and $25,000 re- 
spectively. They were discharged September 5, 1952. 

The arrests each show for vagrancy on June 17, 1958, re- 
sulted from the following: 

Mr. Kennepy. The story he is about to relate is rather an 
interesting one, Mr. Chairman, as to the operations of some 
of these people. 

Mr, Jorpan. One Dominick Scialo and Angelo Pero, both 
of Brooklyn, were sought in connection with a double murder 
in March of 1958. The New York City Police Department 
acting on information that an affair was to be held at the Club 
13 in Brooklyn to raise money to enable Scialo and Pero to 
evade authorities, arrested 21 persons who were in attendance 
and questioned 27 others. 

Among those arrested were Joseph and Larry Gallo. Also 
arrested was John Oddo, alias Joey Bathbeach, a notorious 
local hoodlum. Another one of those arrested and questioned 
was Sidney Slater, an officer of the now defunct United Ma- 
chine Office Workers of New York, Inc. 

Mr. Kennepy. They got together, a group of them, to try to 
raise money for these two people who were wanted for this 
double murder ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

a Kennepy. It was sort of a fund-raising affair; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Jorpan. That is our information. 

Mr. Kennepy. And these two gentlemen were there to try 
to contribute to help these other men who were being searched 
for this double murder, to help them evade the authorities ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Yes, sir; that is our information, 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the double murder? What was 
involved there ? 

Mr. Jorpan. Scialo is wanted for the murder of two men, 
Alexander Menditto, 17, was found shot on March 17, 1958, 
in front of 2121 Avenue Z, Brooklyn, and Bartholemew Garo- 
falo, 24, was found dead on March 18, in a lot at East 70th 
Street near Avenue W, Brooklyn. Menditto died later in the 
hospital on March 25. Garofalo was shot six times and Men- 
ditto four, and then they were thrown from a moving car (pp. 
16839-16840). 

THE FACTORING COMPANIES 


Correlative to the activities of these unions and the associations 
of operators in the music machine business in New York were the 
factoring operations of certain individuals. This consisted of the 
lending of money on a short-term basis, usually in large amounts, for 
usurious and illegal rates of interest. Charles Bernoff, a jukebox 
operator in New York and vice president of the MONY, was ques- 
tioned by the committee in connection with some of these factoring 
operations. Sherman S. Willse, a staff member, provided the com- 
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mittee with some of the background on Charles Bernoff and his associa- 
tions. Bernoff is president of the Regal Music Co., Inc., operators of 
jukeboxes and game machines, and at the same time serves as secre- 
tary-treasurer and director of the Admiral Trading Corp., which is the 
factoring operation. Another factoring company with which Bernoff 
was affiliated from 1949 to 1956 was the Belmont Factors, Inc. The 
Vernon Hills Estates, Inc., was also another business in which Bernoff 
was interested, along with the Board Street Hickory Grill Corp., a 
bar and grill located in Newark, N.J. 

Willse told the committee that back during the prohibition era, 
Jacob Bernoff, alias “Jewey” Cohen, a brother of Charles Bernoff, en- 
gaged in the beer distributing business with Dutch Goldberg, alias 
Henry Shomberg, and Louie Pots, and Abraham Lichtenstein, better 
known as Augie. These men were close associates of Dutch Schultz, 
notorious New York beer baron. Their place of business was then 
located near where the Regal Music Co. has its present headquarters. 
With the repeal of prohibition, this company finally ended up in the 
jukebox business under the name of the Greater New York Amuse- 
ment Co. Dutch Goldberg, it will be recalled, was a top mobster along 
with Dutch Schultz, and was involved with the old Lepke-Gurrah mob 
in the garment industry. Along with Jacob Bernoff and Augie Lich- 
tenstein of the Dutch Schultz mob, there were associated such promi- 
nent gangsters as Abe Chait, Joe Adonis, Frank Costello, and Meyer 
Lansky. 

The Greater New York Amusement Co. later became the Regal 
Music Co., formed by Charles Bernoff, Lily and Abe Gabaeff, and 
Jean Taylor, the latter two individuals being registered for their hus- 
bands, Murray Gabaeff and Edward Taylor. These were all top hood- 
lums, closely associated with the Lepke-Gurrah mob (Murder, Inc.), 
and were involved in the extortion of $214 million in a 5-year period 
in the milk industry, at which time they were in collusion with certain 
Teamster officials. All these men had extensive arrest records, and 
their names were prominent in criminal activities in New York over 
it long period of time. Jacob Bernoff, brother of Charles, died in 
prison in February of 1958, while serving time for a Federal narcotics 
violation. He had previously been convicted 9 times out of 12 arrests. 

The legitimate operations of this outfit started with the Regal 
Amusement Corp. in June of 1947, and they handled slot machines, 
cigarette machines, automatic vending machines, and amusement ma- 
chines and devices. In June 1948, the name was changed to the Ad- 
miral Trading Corp., and its operations were transferred to making 
loans as a factoring company. Bernard Linn was the president ; Helen 
Mishel, acting as a “front” for Irving Mishel, was treasurer; and 
Charles Bernoff was secretary and a director. The company made 
loans primarily to locations where jukeboxes and game machines were 
placed. However, numerous other loans were made to major rack- 
eteers and hoodlums throughout the New York underworld. 

Irving Mishel testified before the committee in connection with the 
operations of the Admiral Trading Corp. At the time of his testi- 
mony, Irving Mishel was serving a 10- to 20-year sentence for forging 
and transporting stolen bonds. Charles Bernoff, longtime frien 
and associate of Mishel, had testified against Mishel in his criminal 
trial, and was largely responsible for Mishel’s conviction and sentence. 
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While Bernoff was taking the fifth amendment to any and all ques- 
tions placed to him by the committee, Mishel frankly furnished to the 
Senators a rundown of his activities and those of Bernoff. Mishel 
stated that other persons found guilty with him at the time of his con- 
viction were “One-Arm Louie” Blumenthal; “Harry the Hawk” Gott- 
lieb; Sonya Lang, who had been living with Harry the Hawk; Irving 
“Cockeyed Mickey” Rosenberg; “Fat Freddie” ‘Bohatatberg' Samuel 
Friedman; and Irving “Knadles” Nitzberg. Mishel described Knadles 
as a man who had been in the death house at Sing Sing Prison on two 
separate occasions, 

Mishel stated he was in numerous different companies, one of which 
was the Herald Capital Corp., a money-lending company. With him 
in this company were Joseph Paige and Charles and J acob Bernoff. 
Mishel first met Charles Bernoff in the early 1940’s, meeting him 
through Murray Gabaeff’s son, Jackie Gabaeff, one of those convicted 
in the milk extortion racket. On the suggestion of Charlie Bernoff, 
Mishel and Bernoff started loaning cash, a practice which Mishel de- 
scribed as “shylocking.” This consisted of, lending money at illegal 
rates of interest. For instance, a $10,000 loan might be made to a 
bookmaker or some such person, which would be repaid at $1,000 per 
week for 12 weeks. The rates of interest would vary, and from 
among the loans examined by the committee, it was noted that the 
interest rates ranged from a low of 15 percent to as high as 198 
percent. 

At Bernoff’s suggestion, Mishel stated they went into the coin op- 
erating business starting with cigarette machines, and that he in- 
vested between $15,000 and $20,000 in the venture. It was the prac- 
tice to lend money to a location owner in order to get a machine set 
up at a particular spot. They were also able to retain their locations 
by having loans outstanding with location owners and by holding the 
threat of foreclosure over them. Backing for the company in obtain- 
ing locations was also provided through the use of fear, in that it was 
well known that Jacob and Charlie Bernoff were friendly to numerous 
top hoodlums such as Hymie Segal, known as a “killer’s killer ;” Max 
Courtney, a bookmaker; and Meyer Lansky. 

Mishel stated that Charlie Bernoff was becoming weary of lendin 
money to people in the jukebox business without getting interest, an 
it was then they decided to set up the ‘Admiral ‘Tra ing Corp., in 


1947, to get a negalac money-lending operation going. Attorney Joe 


Paige, Charlie Bernoff, and Mishel were the principals. Mishel’s 
wife “fronted” for him, and Charlie’s wife, Betty, “fronted” for him. 
They established an unsecured line of credit for $300,000 at the Na- 
tional Safety Bank & Trust Co. by making gifts to two of the bank 
officials. 

With these arrangements, Mishel stated, they went into the shy- 
locking business, and at different times loaned money to some of the 
leading underworld figures in the northeastern section of the country. 
Borrowers included persons involved in gambling, prostitution, bur- 
glaries, and even persons accused of murder. ishel stated that he 
personally drew the line to financing anyone in the narcotics racket. 
The total amount of money loaned by this operation, according to 
Mishel ran into millions of dollars, and as mentioned before, the in- 
terest rate was as high as 198 percent. Persons to whom loans were 
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made were identified by Mishel as including “Little Harry” Gross, a 
Brooklyn bookmaker ; William Axelrod, ahead Willie Baker, a gam- 
bling establishment operator and associate of Meyer Lansky; Red 
Levine; Champ Segal; David Karpf, a labor extortionist and racket- 
eer; Samuel Kaufman, alias “Petey” Mack, who in turn had a shy- 
locking business himself. According to Detective Thomas O’Brien 
of the New York City Police Department, who appeared before the 
committee, Kaufman is a close friend of west coast gangster Mickey 
Cohen, and a friend of the late Bugsy Siegel. Other borrowers 
included Augie Lichtenstein; Charles ment an accountant for nu- 
merous hoodlums; Harry Rimmer; and Red Rosen, who is an asso- 
ciate of Johnny Dioguardi in the union racketeering. Another per- 
son who borrowed money from this company was James Rutkin, 
prominent racketeer and former bootlegger, who is a close associate 
of such notorious hoodlums as Frank Costello, Longie Zwillman, 
Harry Stromberg, and Frankie Carbo. Harry Stromberg, alias Nig 
Rosen, was also a borrower from the company. 

These are only a few of the hoodlums whom Mishel recalled had 
borrowed money from his company. Many more names were brought 
out in the hearings as customers of the Admiral Co., and they include 
gangsters and racketeers from every phase of criminal activities. 

Mishel’s testimony, made in the presence of Charles Bernoff, pro- 
vided a basis for further questioning, but Bernoff declined to answer, 
resorting to the fifth amendment to any and all queries. 


IV. Curcaco AND VICINITY 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Midwest the organized underworld is known as the “Syndi- 
cate.” Its upper echelon still includes former Capone gang killers. 
It dominates the jukebox, game machine, and cigarette machine busi- 
nesses in the city of Chicago, and in the ever more populous counties 
surrounding it. By economic and physical coercion, violence, and 
murder, the Syndicate was extorting tribute of over $100,000 a year 
from jukebox operators (p. 17055), and an equal sum from game 
machine operators (p. 17142) in Chicago alone. It was forcing juke- 
box operators to cease buying records at stores of their choice in favor 
of a Syndicate-owned “One-Stop” where they were forced to pay 
excessive prices for counterfeit discs (p . 17024, 17071). Businessmen 
were told to purchase and otherwise “plug” records of hoodlum-man- 
aged singers (p. 17038) ; and legitimate operators were forced out of 
business (pp. 17007, 17024) or forced to accept Syndicate thugs as 
uninvited, silent, noncontributing partners for at least 50 percent of 
the presi (p. 16996). 

The threat such criminal organizations pose to the sovereignty of 
democratic government was demonstrated in five situations the com- 
mittee investigated in the Chicago area. In each instance it seemed 
alarmingly clear that law enforcement agencies were ineffective in 
protecting the persons and property of citizens the Syndicate had des- 
ignated as its prey. In each instance, Fred “Jukebox” Smith, business 
representative of Local 134, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Joseph Paul Glimco, racketeer Teamster official, played a 
major role. 
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For many years infamous grafter “Umbrella Mike” Boyle (deceased 
March 1958) headed local 134. In 1940 he delegated authority to 
Smith to manage the local’s “coin-machine division.” This division 
acted as an enforcement arm for the jukebox operators’ association 
(p. 17164). Smith was widely believed to have been sponsored by 
Eddie “Butch” Vogel, a Syndicate power for the past 30 years (pp. 
17167, 17171). 

Vogel has supervised slot-machine operations for the Capone mob in 
the late 1920’s. In 1936 he included jukeboxes and, soon after, 
cigarette vending machines. At the time of our hearings he had the 
largest jukebox route in Chicago, and his company’s manager was 
president of the Jukebox Operators’ Association. Vogel also had a 
large route of amusement machines in Chicago, and the largest ciga- 
rette vending operation in Cook County (p. 17169). 


CHICAGO 


1. Syndicate domination of jukebow operators 

The criminal syndicate in Chicago has long been known to derive 
major income not only from the operation of organized crime but also 
by preying on legitimate business. 

This condition was found to exist by the investigation of the com- 
mittee which reflected that the reputable jukebox operators of Chicago 
and vicinity were exploited by major segments of the underworld 
to upwards of $100,000 a year. To accomplish this the syndicate used 
a three-prong attack to siphon off the profits of music-machine 
operators, regardless of whether they were large or small. 

In Chicago, as in other localities, it was found that a large portion 
of the operators were banded together in an association to protect 
their individual locations from outside competition. To this associa- 
tion the members paid in 30 cents per machine per month or approxi- 
mately $24,000 per year. The association members and their ini ovelb 
were also required to belong to a labor union which served as the 
enforcement arm of the association. The union in the jukebox indus- 
try sought no legitimate trade union benefits for its members and 
served only as a false front to enforce the will of its officials. The 
union involved in this instance was local 134 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. In this union was a coin-machine 
division consisting of 200 members and headed up by Fred Thomas 
Smith, also known as “Jukebox Smitty.” Dues from the members 
poured $15,800 in this section of local 134. 

The third prong in the underworld’s hold on the jukebox industry 
was the Commercial Phonograph Survey which exacted tribute of 
$74,000 per year from the jukebox operators to permit them to do 
business in Chicago, This company, was owned and operated by 
Michael Dale, a protege of “Jukebox” Smith. While Smith used his 
position to force the operators to belong to the union, the association, 
and the Commercial Phonograph Survey, Dale carried on his payroll 
two of Fred Smith’s brothers, William and Frank. Also on the pay- 


roll of CPS were William Messino, ex-convict and former handyman 
for gangster Tony Accardo, along with ex-convicts Joseph Gagliano 
and Lawrence Rossano. 
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Jukebox owners Donald J. Moloney and Max Brier told how they 
were each required by “Jukebox” Smith to join local 134 and to sub- 
scribe to the Commercial Phonograph Survey. Moloney testified that 
he paid $690 per year for 50 machines, which was strictly a “shake- 
down” with no benefits whatever derived from this membership and, 
in addition, he had to pay $134.20 to the union (pp. 16957, 16958). 

“Jukebox” Smith used the union as the enforcement arm which re- 
quired members to conform to the allocating of territories and the fix- 
ing of prices. Nonmembers were kept from entering the business and 
location owners were not allowed to own their own machines or to 
deal with an operator of their own choice. 

Michael Dale and “Jukebox” Snzith monotonously intoned the fifth 
amendment plea to all questions regarding their activities. Smith 
refused to offer any explanation of a $5,000 payment he received in 
1948 from the Simplex Co., an outfit owned by Tony Accardo. He de- 
clined to comment on $5,000 he extorted from the Dormeyer Co. to 
keep labor peace, on $500 the Koban Distributing Co. (a Wurlitzer 
distributor) had to pay him, and on his own business partnership in 
jukeboxes with Joey Glimco, notorious hoodlum, Teamster official, 
and henchman of James R. Hoffa (pp. 17166-17167). 


2. Syndicate-forced sales of counterfeit records 

In late 1956, Chicago jukebox operators received written, telephoned, 
and personal solicitations from Smith, his brother Frank, and from 
Glimco to purchase their supplies of records at Lormar Distributing 
Co., a recently established “one-stop.” 

Lormar was located in Cicero, Il. (infamous sanctuary of the Ca- 


pone mob), opposite Glimco’s Teamster office. one from Lor- 


mar’s premises was Consolidated Record Sales, Inc., ostensibly en- 
gaged in buying and reselling, to chain stores, used records of “dying” 
uit tunes. 

Jukebox operators refusing to heed the “advice” of Smith and 
Glimco began to lose their locations to an “E. & E. Music Co.,” alleged 
to be owned by Anthony Erice, who operated it as a “whip com- 
pany” for Lormar. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * in order to bring this pressure, Lor- 
mar not only brought the pressure through the union, Joey 
Glimco, and “Jukebox” Smitty, but they also formed this 
KE. & E. Co. 

The E. & E. Co. would be the whip company. As we have 
seen it operate not only in Chicago, but as we have seen it 
operate in the cartage industry and other industries, they 
don’t care what kind of a loss they take temporarily, be- 
cause the idea is to try to obtain a monopoly in a particular 
community. 

We have found from an examination of some of the ac- 
counting papers of the Lormar Co. that they took a loss of 
$85,000 for jukebox sales during the period of 1957, the end 
of 1957, and 1958. 

The Carman. What com any ? 

Mr, Kennepy. Lormar. That is the company that was 
supposed to be producing records but they took a loss in 
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jukebox sales of $85,000, which would be the E. & E. Co. 
(p.17101). 


Charles “Chuck” English was the owner of record of Lormar. 
E. & E. had the same address as a “Midwest Music Co.” and a “3340 
Club.” English’s brother Sam (who had once been hired by the 
Chicago Restaurant Association to obtain labor peace for them) was 
a partner in “Midwest” and the “3340 Club” was discovered to be a 
gambling partnership of Edward Flanagan, Sam and Chuck English. 
English invoked the fifth amendment when asked to explain his 
operation, but his background disclosed the close relationship between 
the Chicago syndicate and union officials Glimco and Smith. The 
salient facts were put to English by our chief counsel: 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * you have handled * * * money on 
behalf of Paul “The Waiter” Ricca * * * back as far as 
1952 * * * 

* . * oe a 


* * * in 1954, Mr. Giancana received $50,000 in profit from 
betting * * * And he paid you off $12,500 of that? * * * 
And Mr. Giancana was the chief gunman for the successors 
of the Al Capone mob * * * And you do his menial tasks for 
him, do you, Mr. English ? 

* * a * * 


Mr. Giancana * * * istheman behind Mr. Chuck English. 
This is a syndicate operation, the Lormar Record Co., an 
underworld operation, and Mr. English in our estimation is 
merely a front. He is a lieutenant of Sam “Mooney” Gian- 
cana, who, along with Tony Accardo, is probably now one of 
the chief underworld figures in the Chicago area, since Paul 
“The Waiter” Ricca has been convicted of tax evasion. Mr. 
Chuck English has assumed more importance over the last 3 
or 4 years, and this record company has been a front for Gian- 
cana through the efforts of Mr. Chuck English (pp. 17095, 
17096). 

* * * * * 


* * * according to records in our possession, you and he were 
in partnership together and declared for the years 1956, 1955, 
1953, and 1952, a 4-year period, some $45,000 in partner- 
ship * * * (p. 17098). 


Mr. Kennedy related other notorious associates of English: Sam 
“Golf Bag” Hunt; “Greasy Thumb” Guzik; and William “The Saint” 
Skally, bookmaker and master counterfeiter for the syndicate; and 


* * * he [English] registered for the draft in October of 
1940, and was classified 1-A, and he made numerous attempts 
to have his induction deferred on the ground that he told the 
representative from the draft board that he had had a 15-year 
record of friction with the law, and that if the draft board 


7000), him, they would have to come and get him (pp. 17098, 
17099). 


From Theodore Sipiora, a coowner of “Singers’ one-stop” Record 
Service, Inc., the committee heard an eyewitness account of how the 
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Chicago underworld “took over” another legitimate business. Sipiora 
explained that his company was a jobbing outlet for records of various 
manufacturers. This allowed jukebox operators to purchase a variety 
of records at one place, instead of going to the separate distributors of 
each company. Sipiora testified that several years ago his company 
started losing business to Lormar. Operators told him he would be 
losing a lot more. His former customers told him that 


* * * if they wanted to stay in business they would have to 
buy records there (i.e. Lormar * * *). 
Mr. Kennepy. How were they going to put them out of 
business ? 
Mr. Srerora. Very simply. They would take their locations 
away. 
* * * *” * 


Mr. Kennepy. How were they able to do that in Chicago ? 

Mr. Srptora. With the help of the union. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you mean they would put a picket 
line up? 

Mr. Srrrora. I don’t think they had to use a picket. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just tell them? 

Mr. Sretora. * * * That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then that would cut off the deliveries and 
the tavern would be put out of business ? 

Mr. Srprora. That is right. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that they had some 
tough people that were going around, some musclemen ¢ 

Mr. Srrrora. Well, sometimes the operators came in and 
told us that they had a visitor. They were afraid to mention 
who it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is this a situation that spread across all of 
Chicago and the outlying area? 

Mr. Stetora. That is right. 

Mr. Krennepy. So now this is the company that really 
controls the distribution of records, in the whole, of the cen- 
tral part of the company there, around Chicago, and up into 
Wisconsin? (p. 17024.) 

Mr. Sivtora. IL imagine. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did they contact people in Iowa, too? 

Mr. Srretora. Yes; they did. A fellow sent us back liter- 
ature from them. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Do you mean this situation prevails there 
now ? 

Mr. Sretora. Yes, it does. 

The Cuarrman. With this union backing up this business 


that you understand is operated by the underworld ela- 
ment ¢ 


Mr. Sretora. That is right. 
* % * a a 
Mr. Cuarrman. How much of your business have you lost 
since this operation started ? 
Mr. Srprora. About 90 percent of the operators. 
53553—60—pt. 4 4 
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(Sipiora said this meant a loss by Singer’s to Lormar of 
some $800,000 volume per year.) (p. 17024.) 

Sipiora heard first of his hoodlum competitor and their 
deadly method of competition from an employee of one of 
his biggest customers, Apex Music Co. (owned by gangster 
Eddie “Dutch” Vogel). 

Mr. Srrtora. He told us that a friend of theirs has gone 
into the record business and hereafter they would have to 
switch all of their business to them. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you find or did it come about that 
the Lormar Distributing Co. was not satisfied with this ar- 
rangement of gaining control, but they started then to put 
out counterfeit records ? 

Mr. Srrtora. I don’t know the basis of it but we know there 
was a flood of counterfeit records in the city. 

2k ok * * * 


The records were sold a nickel below our cost, and we re- 
ceived cards from our operators to the fact that records were 
being sold for a nickel less, and we are a dime over because 
we pay 60 and we sold them at 65, and the cards they received 
stated that they could buy them from Lormar for 55. 

It was then the distributors started to look into it because 
they thought it was phony because they didn’t give any spe- 
cial price. 

* * * * a 

We found out that they were coming in the city from Ohio, 

and they were counterfeit (pp. 17029, 17030). 


Many complaints were made by the operators to the State’s attorney 
and to the Chicago Crime Commission and both initiated investiga- 
tions. On February 7, 1958, the State’s attorney raided Lormar and 
English and one George Hilger. Hilger was charged with counter- 
feiting a trademark and English was charged with possession of rec- 
ords labeled with fake trademarks. In a coordinated move the Cin- 
cinnati police seized a huge quantity of counterfeit records from the 
Rite Record Co. in Cincinnati, owned by Carl Burkhardt. Burkhardt, 
convicted in 1950 of selling indecent records, claimed he was unaware 
the labels did not belong to a “George Miller of Chicago” from whom 
he received them and with whom he had been persuaded to devote 70 
percent of his plant’s production to pressing records from plates sent 
to him by Miller. The business was all “c.o.d.” Shipments of plates 
and labels to Cincinnati and of finished records to Chicago were via 
Greyhound Bus Lines. 

The Cincinnati police established that Burkhardt had been sendin 
records to Miller as early as October 1957. Accounting records showe 
that in the ensuing 6 weeks Burkhart sent 121,700 counterfeit records 
to Miller. Testimony disclosed “George Miller” to be George Hilger, 
associate of Chicago hoodlums, and of Chuck English. Hilger’s niece 
Marilyn was married to Bill McGuire, general manager of Lormar 
and treasurer of Consolidated Record Sales, Inc. The other officers 
of Consolidated were Lorraine English (Chuck’s wife), president, 
and Mary English (Sam’s wife), secretary. The name “Lormar” was 
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an obvious contraction of the names of the two women. Prosecution 
by the Illinois State attorney resulted in dismissal of charges against 
English, and payment of a $50 fine by his associate George Hileer. 
Sipiora believed that part of the obstacle to effective prosecution was 
the reluctance of his fellow businessmen to be witnesses—which gave 
further impetus to their predators, 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you find that that is a general situation 
now in the industry, that people are reluctant to talk because 
of what has happened in the past? 

Mr. Srrrora. Ves, they are. I know for a fact that most 
of the operators that we have dealt with we have known for 
years, and aa would be very willing to cooperate with any 
committee if they knew that it would keep going and arrive 
at some punishment, 

We know that you fellows and other committees have 
investigated and if things just stay at that point, and nothing 
is done to punish these men, that is why you are not getting 
cooperation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were you told just this past week that once 
the investigation blows over, that the whole group will be 
back in operation ? 

Mr. Srerora. That is right. 


* * * * * 


* * * this week we lost, I would say, two or three accounts, 
and they said they were told by their bosses not to come to our 
store any more, and the pressure is on again (p. 17031). 


Notwithstanding action by the Illinois State attorney and the conse- 
quent notoriety, E. & E. continued to jump locations of operators 
refusing to buy records with Lormar. By March 1958 almost all 
operators were doing so, and Lormar continued to secure its monopoly 
of record sales to Chicago’s jukebox operators. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they say they would be back in business 
after the investigation is finished ? 

Mr. Sretora. They think that they will be in stronger than 
ever. That is what they tell us (p. 17031). 


Sipiora was unable to explain why none of the record manufacturers 
whose products had been counterfeited took any legal action against 
Lormar or its principles. Even worse, these companies continued to 
do business with Lormar. The results of such conduct was forecast. 


Senator Munpr. It seems to me they encourage the repeti- 
tion of that kind of evil if they haven’t enough gumption to 
sue to protect their own interests, and when the culprits’ only 
penalty is a $50 fine. This encourages somebody else to 
counterfeit. I am completely mystified by the negligence 
that the officials of these corporations show to their stock- 
holders and to their responsibilities by not suing the people 
once it is demonstrated who they are who are counterfeiting 
their product (p. 17035). 


Within the year this predicted evil was sweeping the country. The 
industry’s foremost periodical reported: “Bootlegging Singles 
Burgeon.” 
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NEW YORK AREA LATEST SUFFERER—MANY LABELS VICTIMS 


New Yorx.—Bootlegging of single records * * * is blos- 
soming in greater abundance than ever * * * most recent 
instance of bootlegging which came prominently into the 
public print was that involving the Burkhardt pressing plant 
in Cincinnati in a deal which also involved Lormar dis- 
tributors in Chicago. 

Most recently afflicted area appears to be New York but 
tradesters are openly connecting bootlegging operations with 
the vast amount of transshipped merchandise noted as flowing 
between many cities. * * 

* * * * * 


* * * on “hot” merchandise, there are no royalties and no 
excise taxes paid. What has tradesters badly shaken up now 
is the fact that the proportion of bootlegged disks now being 
sold as legit, seems to be increasing steadily. 

* * * there have been few if any convictions obtained and 
sentences passed on proven bootleggers. Now, many trade- 
sters feel, it is time for somebody to go into action and 
oars a strong, well-documented case * * * (The Bill- 

oard, Nov. 9, 1959). 
3. Criminal sponsorship of recording talent 
Singer’s one-time sales volume prompted hoodlum pressure on it to 
“plug” the recordings of an unknown artist under contract to a known 
racketeer. Sipiora testified that several years ago he was approached 
by the then manager of Vocalist Tommy Leonetti, Mr. Ambrosia. He 
was told to push Leonetti’s records. 


; - Kennepy. He brought in 50 and gave them to you 
ree 

Mr. Srprora. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then what happened? Did you have an- 
other visit ? 

Mr. Srptora. No. He called us several times and wanted 
to know what we were doing with the record, why we didn’t 
buy it. We told him it wasn’t good enough to get on the 

oxes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What happened then ? 

Mr. SrPiora. He paid us a visit * * *. He was with some- 
one ‘?’;% %, 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand he had some under- 
world connections at that time? 

Mr. Srprora. We didn’t know until later. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * *, How did he put his point over when 
he visited you this time you are describing now? 

Mr. Srprora. Well, he was very insistent. He demanded 
re ane him * * *. He was tossing what we felt was a 

ullet. 


* * ae * * 


Mr. Kennepy. * * *,. What did he say when he tossed the 
bullet into the air? * * * 
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Mr. Siptora. Well, “These things can be dangerous. They 
penetrate flesh.” And that was all. 
* * * * x 


Mr. Kennepy. What happened after that? 

Mr. Stprora. Well, we did get some of the records later 
because some of the operators, I guess, had calls and they 
were asked to buy it. We bought it specifically for the oper- 
ators (p. 17039). 


Sipiora was corroborated by Robert Lindeloff, president of Music 
Operators of Northern Illinois. 


Mr. Kennepy. Were you ever urged at any time to push 
the record of any particular singer? 
Mr. Linvevorr. Once. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Glimco * * * asked me to * * * tell the operators 
to put Tommy Leonetti’s popular record of that day on 
the No. 1 spot of their phonographs, which I did not do. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you understand that some of the other 
distributors were contacted in the same manner ? 

* * */ * * 


Mr. LinveworrF. I believe they possibly called lots of people 
and told them that * * * yes (p. 17015). 


When Mr. Leonetti was interviewed, he stated that he did not know 
Mr. Ambrosia was connected with the underworld; that Ambrosia’s 
handling of Leonetti’s affairs was unsuccessful; and that after a 
couple of years with Ambrosia, Leonetti employed another manager. 
The committee is pleased to confirm that no derogatory information 
about Mr. Leonetti has come to its attention. 


4. Syndicate shakedown of game machine operators 


Another group against whom Jukebox Smith used his union posi- 
tion on behalf of Chicago’s underworld was composed of some 100 
operators of amusement machines. Mostly small businessmen, they 
rented several types of coin-operated games to various locations on a 
commission basis. Collectively, they owned between 7,000 to 9,000 
machines, grossing about $200,000 per week. Using familiar tools— 
a corrupt union official, criminal terrorists, and greedy businessmen— 
the syndicate was able to extort from these game operators an esti- 
mated $100,000 a year. 

In late 1955, a group of operators formed the Chicago Independent 
Amusement Association, Inc. (CIAA), a “not for profit” organiza- 
tion. The main purpose of the association was to preclude “location 
jumping” and other forms of competition among themselves, thus 
obtaining the “advantages” enjoyed by Chicago’s jukebox operators. 

However, some members would not conform to association bylaws 
restraining competition. In mid-1956 the officers accepted Smith’s 
“suggestion” to hire Hyman Larner, then using the pseudonym “Red 
Waterfall,” as executive secretary. Contrary to the association’s 
minutes declaring Waterfall was elected, investigation disclosed he 
had assured both title and function substantially in advance of the 
alleged election. 
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On December 1, 1956, Waterfall rented a suite of offices at 183 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, giving fictitious personal and financial ref- 
erences. In January 1957, Waterfall and Sam Greenburg announced 
that they had negotiated with Smith and obtained a master labor con- 
tract with local 134. They claimed the requisite union dues were to be 
remitted through Waterfall’s office. To include union dues the asso- 
ciation dues were raised by 600 percent. Thereafter each member was 
billed quarterly, in advance, $1 per machine per month. 

The committee established that local 134 never received any money 
for game machine operators or their employees. It had no record of 
the alleged CIA A~134 contract; it never received a contract to incor- 
porate into its membership the employees in the game machine field; 
and all personnel at local 134 disclaimed knowledge of the entire 
matter. 

Assistant Counsel Kaplan testified that he found at the CLAA office 
all of the impediments necessary to give the impression CIAA had a 
union contract. Items included a rubber stamp with the IBEW legend 
on it, stationery headed “IBEW Local 134,” business cards of Fred 
Thomas Smith bearing the seal of local 134, blank “obligation cards” 
of the IBEW, and prepaid envelopes of local 134. These and other 
similar articles showed conclusively that the “union” operated out of 
the offices of the employers’ association. 

After CIAA claimed to have signed a labor contract with local 134, 
all game operators received letters advising them to join the associa- 
tion. Nonjoiners were punished by the hijacking or damaging of their 
machines, 

Committee Investigator James McShane established that career 
thugs Alex Ross and James Rini damaged some 20 machines with 
hatchets or sulfuric acid. Rini had a record of 31 arrests and 19 con- 
victions; Ross, 22 arrests and 8 convictions. Both invoked the fifth 
amendment to avoid giving testimony. The evidence showed direct 
peyments to them by CLAA President Sam Greenburg, by Larner, and 

y Vogel. 


Several operators told the committee about syndicate efforts to bring 
them in line. Herman J. Klebba, a coin machine operator for more 
cane 20 years, testified Smith told him to have his employees join 
local 134. 


I told him that is up to the men. If they want to join the 
union, let them join the union. 

Mr, Kennepy. Did you belong? 

Mr. Kuzepa. I belonged to it; yes. 

Mr. Kewwepy. Do any of your employees belong ? 

Mr. Krepsa. No. (p. 17119). 


Klebba stated that CIAA President Greenburg asked the mem- 
bers at an association meeting if they wished to join the union, and 
the majority wanted to do so. One reason was that it would allegedly 
allow operators to increase their own profits by giving 10 percent less 
commission to the location owners. 


Mr. KenNepy. Did you make a number of public protesta- 
tions against the association and the union? 

Mr. Krxspa. Well, I was against that. I didn’t care to pay 
nothing to them. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did you tell people that ? 

Mr. Krzssa. Yes, I told them. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some damage to your 
machines ? 

Mr. Kuxppa. Yes. 


* * * * * 


* * * they would come out to a location—two men * * * 
cut up all the wires in the back and they gave me a lot of ex- 
pense onit. That is all. 

Mr, Kennepy. How many machines? 

Mr. Kuespa. They cut in about eight so far as I know 
(p. 17121). 


Klebba affirmed he had never before had trouble and he believed it 
was due to pressure by Waterfall and others to get him to pay dues on 
his 125 machines, since he had been paying on only 30. 

Leo Romaszkiewicz, another operator, testified he had always ob- 
jected to CIAA and its connection with local 134: 


Mr. Kennepy. You were outspoken of its connection with 
local 134% You were one of those who led the fight ? 
Mr. Romaszkrewicz. Objected to it from its beginning. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you have damage to your machines? 
Mr. Romaszx1ewicz. Yes, sir. 
* * * * * 


Two had acid thrown on them and one was cut up with 
shears or something. 
* * * ae * 


Mr. Kennepy. You were paying $120 per quarter at the 
time these [machines] were cut up ? 

Mr. Romaszxkrewicz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Why did they do it if you were paying? 
Were you in good standing? 

Mr. Romaszxrewroz. Well, that I don’t know, Senator. 
I can’t answer that other than maybe it was because I was 
voicing my opinion too much or something. 

The CuHatrman. In other words, you were opposing it? 

Mr. Romaszkiewlcz, Yes (pp, 17131-17132), 


One machine was in a tavern owned by Mr. and Mrs. John Holup. 
Holup affirmed that one of the men who destroyed the machine had 
entered his tavern a couple of months earlier, and had given to him a 
card reading, “Chicago Independent Amusement Association, 188 
West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Il., affiliate of IBEW Local No. 
134.” Subsequently, Holup identified the man as Alex Ross. 

Waterfall disappeated when it was known that CIAA was being 


investigated. He took with him the books and records of the associ- 
ation, and remained in hiding for more than 9 months before he could 
be located and a subpena served on him. Before the committee he 
invoked the fifth amendment, Nonetheless, we were able to establish 
conclusively that he was Hyman Larner, longtime tool and employee 


in “Dutch” Vogel’s racketeering activities. 
For each of the 8 years prior to his committee appearance, Larner 
had reported an average income of only $8,700. He refused to ex- 
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plain how this allowed him to maintain a luxurious home in Miami 
valued well over $55,000; a luxurious apartment on Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago; a yacht; a new Cadillac and several other cars; and 
further, to claim a net worth of over $100,000. 

Vogel, Larner’s mobster boss, also hid behind the fifth amendment. 
His sordid history of criminality went back to his position as Capone 
lieutenant supervising South Side slot machine operations. Unlike 
many ex-Capone gang henchmen, he remained in the good graces of 
each succeeding wave of reigning mobsters, to obtain his present 
eminence as syndicate overlord of Chicago area coin machine opera- 
tions. In the process he became owner of Cook County’s largest 
routes of cigarette machines, jukeboxes, and similar devices. From 
at least the early 1940’s, his companies’ operating territories were com- 
pletely immune from competition. Vogel also deals in illegal gambling 
equipment, through the operation of Skilled Games Rental, Inc. As 
with all his activities, his ownership and direction are cencealed by 
“front men.” Thus, Vogel continues to prey on society without risk- 
ing the penalties suffered by puppets Ross and Rini; or a prosecution 
for tax evasion the committee believes has been invited by Larner. 

5. Syndicate invasion of coin machine operations outside of Chicago 

Around Chicago the committee discovered a fifth situation illumi 
nating the threat of the organized underworld. It resulted from the 
ambition of Sam “Mooney” Giancana, fast-rising syndicate killer, to 
control jukebox, game machine, and cigarette vending operations in 
the increasingly populous suburbs surrounding Chicago. ‘These towns 
are located in Page, McHenry, Lake, and Kane Counties; and in each 
a Giancana underling has gone into the coin machine business. The 
effect on legitimate operators has been pitiable. 

Giancana was characterized by Mr. Kennedy: 


* * * probably he and Accardo are Public Enemy No. 1 
in and around the Chicago area. 

Giancana is the chief gunman for the group that suc- 
ceeded the Capone mob, one of the younger men that has 
come along * * * he probably has greater control in the 
underworld syndicate in Chicago than any other figure, with 
the possible exception of Tony Accardo (p. 17042). 


Robert Lindeloff, a jukebox operator for many years, and president 
of the Music Operators of Northern Illinois (MONT), admitted that 
for at least the last 3 years his membership was having trouble be- 
cause the syndicate was moving into the areas in which they conducted 
their business. He conceded that the members were losing locations 
to “Black Joe” Amato in McHenry County; to Joe “Crackers” Men- 
dino in Lake County; to Tony Perotti in Du Page County; and to 
Eddie Vogel in Cook County areas bordering Chicago. 

On behalf of his members, Lindeloff arranged with “Jukebox” 
Smith to protect MONT locations against the underwold invasion. 
Quarterly payments for this protection were to be remitted as dues 
to Dale’s Commercial Phonograph Survey Co. Over $2,000 was given 
to Smith as an initial payment. Several weeks later Smith returned 
the money because, as Lindeloff testified in 1956: 


The reason it was returned was that all at once McHenry 
County, where some of our members operate there, there was 
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a branch of the syndicate that operates there. They had 
never been in the jukebox business up to this time, and they 
decided to go in the jukebox business and take over every- 
thing. In other words, they didn’t want us to have anything 
(p. 17017). 


The jukeboxes used in the different counties to replace those of 
legitimate operators were purchased from Glimco’s AMI distributor- 
ship. Among Glimco’s recorded hoodlum accounts were the Amatos, 
Willie “Potatoes” Daddano, Frank Zito, and Anthony Erice. (Since 
the commencement of this investigation, AMI, Inc., disenfranchised 
Glimeo’s company and took from him any interests in the sale or 
distribution of that manufacturer’s jukeboxes. ) 

In Kane County, the syndicate did not bother to even set up its 
own companies to drive out legitimate operators; it merely “cut in” 
on a going operation, with Giancana underlings appearing suddenly 
as partners in game machine companies. The committee heard evi- 
dence of two such syndicate attempts, only one of which was successful. 

Rocco Pranno, whose criminal record showed five arrests and three 
convictions, coerced Ralph Kelly, a longtime game machine operator 
in Elgin, Il., into taking Pranno as a partner. The partnership 
agreement appears an obvious afterthought to give an aura of legiti- 
macy to the arrangement. Thereafter operating expenses, which had 
been averaging 29 percent of gross profits, shot up to over 75 percent of 
gross profits. Four employees were added to the payroll, but the 
committee could find evidence of work by only one. Although the 
company increased by purchase the number of machines it had on loca- 
tion, its gross revenues showed no increase on the company’s books. 
The committee believes that some collections were not recorded. 

When questioned, both Kelly and Pranno invoked the fifth amend- 
ment. Kelly appeared so fearful of Pranno that Senator Ervin 
observed : 


It certainly is a tragic state to see a man who comes in 
the shadow of the Capitol of his country who cringes in fear 
because he is afraid of a man who comes and demands that 
he share his property with him. * * * (p. 16995). 

In strong contrast to pitiful Ralph Kelly was Bernard Poss, of 
Aurora, Ill. He had been in the jukebox business in that area since 
1947. He testified that Rocco Pranno had paid several calls on him 
before Labor Day, 1956: 


Mr. Poss. * * * he said that the boss wanted to see me, 
that they had taken in all of the other operators in our area 
and I was the only one left. 

* cd * * * 


I was tired of his visits. * * * LIasked him where his boss 
was, and he said he had an office over in Du Page 
County. * * * 

* * * T got in his car, and he drove to what is known as 
the Lilac Lodge. 


%* * * * * 
While I am talking to him, three men came up to the car and 


I opened the car to get out, and the man in the middle said, 
“Never mind ; stay in there.” 
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And they proceeded to get into the back seat * * * 

The man in the middle said, “Drive.” 

With that Rocky Pranno started to drive * * * he said, 
“Poss, how long have you been in the business?” and I told 
him. 

7 BS * ok x 


Then he asked me how many machines I had, and I told 
him. He said, “We are going to be your partner.” He said, 
“We are going to make you a lot of money.” He said, “We 
will run books and slot machines and everything.” 

I said, “I never ran a book,” and he said, “We'll teach you.” 

I said, “Well, I am getting too old for that now.” 

And I sensed that the two men alongside of him looked like 
bodyguards, and with this driver and him I thought the odds 
were kind of bad. 

So I agreed to whatever he said, they are going to be my 
partner. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there any talk about paying you for 
half of your business ? 

Mr. Poss. I asked about that, and they told me they would 
pay me out of the machines, out of my machines. 

* * * * ® 


He said that Rocky and some men would be out to my place 
the next day and go with my men that I employed on the 
routes, to go along and help count the money. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you agree to bring them in as 
partners? 

Mr. Poss. These roads that I was being rode over I had at 
various times saw the paper that bodies were hung over fences 
in those areas as I thought it would be better than having that 
happen. 

Mr. Kennepy. You figured if you didn’t, you would have 
been killed ? 

Mr. Poss. I did. 

Mr. Kennepy. They took you back into town then ? 

Mr. Poss. Not just then, because I was thinking of an 
excuse. So I said to him, and I remember this was on a 
Thursday preceding Labor Day, so I said to him, “Now, 
tomorrow, I have an appointment to take my family to the 
lake over the weekend, and I wonder if you couldn’t put this 
off until Tuesday.” 

He granted me that, and with that we went back and Pranno 
took me back to my car, and when I got out of his car, I told 
him, “Now, whatever I said today is out, because I was under 
duress, and under those conditions whatever I said today is 
out the window. Any agreement that I agreed to today is 
null and void.” 

Mr. Kennepy. What did he say? 

Mr. Poss. He said, “The boss wouldn’t like this.” Then 
he warned me about going to officials. 

Mr. Kennepy. What did hesay about that ? 
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Mr. Poss. He told me it wouldn’t be healthy (pp. 16969- 
16970). 


Although not positive, Poss believed the man who was introduced 
to him as “The Boss,” was Giancana. 

Poss told his county sheriff what occurred. He told Pranno that 
his (Poss’) partner would not go along with the idea of taking any- 
body else in and so the deal was out. Then: 


“I didn’t hear any more until 1957, in the spring * * * 
but I began to get telephone calls, warning me to get out of 
the business. They would give me a number I could call 
where I could contact somebody to sell out, that I should get 
out of the business. 

One telephone call said, “Now, I am telling you for your 
own good,” he says, “we will take you out and beat you = 
with a ball bat and break your legs and, if you live, you will 
be crippled for life.” 

I didn’t pay any attention as far as they were concerned, 
I continued to run my business, and then one night I got a 
telephone call that two men had entered one of my locations, 
one with an ax and one with a gun. I wasn’t there, but on 
checking, the man with the gun said, “Everybody stay where 
you are and you won’t get hurt.” 

He nodded to the other man to go do his duty. 

He went with an ax and he chopped up the pinball machine 
and he chopped up the pool table. When he chopped up the 

001 table, the man said, “Hey, that is my machine.” It 
longed to the location. They had bought their own pool 
machine. 

He said, “Well, you are not supposed to have that anyway.” 
He chopped it up anyway. 

Then a little later i got another telephone call from 
another location. They had done thesame thing. They had 
chopped up a shuffle alley and a pin game. 

A little while later I got a call from another one. They 
chopped up another one. 

Well, with that I pulled down my equipment and went out 
of that business, just pulled them into the office. We didn’t 
sell out or let anybody else have them. We just pulled them 
in. Iturned around and sold the machines. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Poss. Approximately 28 or 29 (pp. 16971, 16972). 

* 


* * * * 


Senator Carenarr. But your chief problem came from 
various persons attempting to muscle into your business? 

Mr. Poss, That is right, coming in to take the business by 
force without giving you any money for it * * * If I hadn’t 
taken a chance at getting myself killed, I probably would 
have weakened and gave them my business, which I supposed 
others have. But I decided that I worked hard for it and 
I nN going to give it up if it cost my life (pp. 16976, 
16977). 
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V. JuKesox anp Corn-Macretne Operations in Lake Counry, Inn. 


As an outgrowth of the committee inquiries into hoodlum-labor 
activities in Chica o, Ill., attention was drawn to neighboring Gary, 
Ind., and specifically to possible corruption of public officials there 
affecting labor activities. Gary is the largest city in Lake County, 
Ind. It was alleged that a struggling little union found it impossible 
to function when faced with a coalition of corrupt public officials and 
well-financed hoodlums. 

John Testo, union organizer of Gary, Ind., testified that since Feb- 
ruary of 1951 he had spearheaded a move to organize the coin opera- 
tors, service, and repair men of Lake County, Ind., and to expand 
the local to a national union and to ultimately join the AFL-CIO as 
an international union. His efforts were moderately successful until 
syndicate-supported, illegal pinball machines were introduced in com- 
petition with union jukeboxes and other coin-operated equipment. 

Beginning in 1953 and with the first term of Metro Holovachka as 
public prosecutor, the illegal-type pinball machines began to appear 
and to grow and prosper in Lake County, Ind. In East Chicago, Ind., 
pinball operators joined the union but the syndicate operation in the 
remainder of the county refused to be organized. This placed a sig- 
nificant number of repairmen and operators beyond the influence or 
control of the union. 

In 1953 the Century Distributing Co. was organized as part of the 
syndicate operation. This jukebox company was sponsored and con- 
trolled by Chicago hoodlums. In 1956 they were joined by Rocco 
Schiralli, the deputy controller of the city of Gary. 

When Testo attempted to organize this company Rocco Schiralli 
referred him to Joey Glimco, notorious Chicago hoodlum and labor 
racketeer. Glimco doubletalked Testo into suspending his drive to 
“—— Century Distributing Co. 

Mr. Testo stated that the union members, music machines (juke- 
boxes) could not compete with the illegal pinball machines operated 
by the syndicate. When the jukebox operators began to lose money 
they placed their own pinball machines on location. Immediately 
the union and association members began to have trouble, and Testo 
investigated to ascertain the reason these illegal pinballs could not 
be operated by the union members. At one location he found a tavern 
owner who was happy with the equipment and service of the union 
member. But he insisted that the machines be removed. He gave as 
the reason that the authorities would find some reason to revoke or 
suspend his liquor license if he insisted on keeping the machine of the 
independent. 

Testo learned that the tavern owner had been ordered by Walter 
Conroy, chief investigator for the Lake County prosecutor to have 
the machines removed. Testo left his card with the proprietor and 
requested that Conroy get in touch with him. Within the next 36 
hours two detectives served Testo with a subpena at his home to 
appear before the grand jury. 

Testo employed counsel and explained the situation to him. The 
attorney advised Metro Holovachka by phone that he was using his 
office to further his own ambitions and not to protect the citizens. 
Testo was not required to appear before the grand jury. However, 
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the attorney was advised by Holovachka to “tell John (Testo) to 
behave himself.” 

On another occasion in 1954, while Mr. Testo was in the office of a 
justice of the peace, he met Metro Holovachka. Testo protested to 
Holovachka that the syndicate repairmen were not members of the 
union. Three or four days later Testo received a letter to bring the 
union books to Holovachka’s office. When he produced the books he 
was told by Holovachka to behave himself. “I say, listen, the other 
people is organized. Why not these people can be organized?” and 
he told me, he said, “Well, listen, I am going to get something on you. 
I am going to put you in jail some of these days” (p. 18436). 


The Cuarrman. I am trying to get it clear. You went to 
the law enforcement officer, the prosecuting attorney, to get 
information and to try to protect your own interests; when 
you asked him about it, though, he told you to mind your own 
business or he would put you in jail? 

Mr. Testo. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. He wouldn’t tell you whether they were 
legal or illegal? 

r. Testo. No (p. 18448). 


Testo stated that he had received “som semen: from the union a 
ators that members of the Gary Police Department were using their 


badge to force tavern and restaurant owners to accept certain pinball 
machines. 


When conditions for union members in Gary and Lake County 


seemed hopeless Testo made several trips to Indianapolis to see the 
Governor. No action was taken by the Governor and the union was 
driven out of business. It was developed later that State officials 
lacked legal authority to supersede Holovachka. 

In 1957 the Lake County pinball syndicate set up a jukebox com- 
any. Testo testified he had been told by operators that they were 
osing jukebox locations to the syndicate. The syndicate was paying 

as high as $2,000 to have the union members’ jukebox removed. 

The testimony of the union official and Organizer Testo was fol- 
lowed by testimony of operators and location owners. They related 
their experiences with law-enforcement people and syndicate 
operators. 

Frank Witecki, independent jukebox operator and union member 
since 1947, testified to the effect the illegal and syndicated pinball 
ae had on the jukebox business of the independents. Mr. 
Witecki stated that both owners and repairmen were members of the 
independent union. Some owners were accepted into the union since 
many of them did their own repair and service work. 

Beginning in 1955, Lake County, Ind., was flooded with illegal 
gambling-type pinball machines. These machines are syndicate 
owned and operated. When a pinball was installed the play of the 
music boxes substantially reduced. In cases where space is at a pre- 
mium at a restaurant or tavern the jukebox usually gave way to the 
pinball machine. As a means of survival the independents turned 
to the illegal pinballs. 


Mr. Kennepy. In order to try to compete with this outside 
group, you started to distribute this gambling-type 
equipment ? 
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Mr. Wrrecxt. Yes, sir. It came to the point where you 
either start dealing in the equipment yourself or you were 
slowly going out of business. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then did you find that the representatives 
of the public prosecutor’s office came around and raided loca- 
tions where your equipment was? 

Mr. Wrrecki. They came out and started to remove equip- 
ment, being that it was gambling equipment, and if it was 
removed in a few days it was replaced by a syndicate ma- 
chine (pp. 18455-18456). 


In 1955 it became obvious to the independent operators that the 
public prosecutor, Metro Holovachka, was favoring the syndicate 
pinballs over the independents. Mr. Witecki joined a group that pro- 
tested to Gov. George XK. Craig at Indianapolis. 


The Cuamman. Who adopted the resolution? You say 
it is a resolution from whom ? 

Mr. Wrrecxr. Actually being that the operators that serv- 
ice their own machines are members of the union, it was basi- 
cally a union with those operators that passed that resolution. 

Mr. Kennepy (readin , 

* * * Resolved, That inasmuch as our appeals to our local 
law-enforcement agencies have been to no avail, we do now 
appeal to you, the Governor of the State of Indiana, to take 
steps to end this flouting of the laws of our State, and to 
eradicate this growth of monopoly in the coin-operated de- 
vices now existing in Lake County and to again allow our 
respected businessman and workingman to resume their 
rightful employment (pp. 18458-18459). 


Mr. Witecki testified that this protest to the Governor accomplished 
nothing. Since that time the syndicate expanded greatly. Under 
this setup there is no future for the independents. The union has 
ceased to function. 

The owners and operators of the countywide pinball and jukebox 
syndicate were identified as Steven Sohacki hd George Welbourn. 

liections from their syndicate pinball and jukebox operations for 
years 1954 through 1958 were over $12,700,000. 

In the year 1955 each reported income of $424,000. Prior to in- 
corporation in the summer of 1956 each reported income of $259,000, 
for the first 6 months. After incorporation large realty investments 
were made. Included among these was a U.S. Post Office Buildin 
in Hammond, Ind. On December 31, 1958, the total value of rea 
property held by the Welbourn-Sohacki combine was over $588,000. 

During 1957 and 1958, they traded in more than 52,000 shares of 
stock for a total of $423,000. On December 81, 1958, they had securi- 
ties on hand amounting to $145,000. Committee Investigator La Vern 
J. Duffy testified as follows: 


Mr. Kennepy. So all in all it was an extremely profitable 
and going venture? 

Mr. Durry. Yes, it certainly was and is. 

The Cuamman. Are these the folks that were able, ac- 
cording to the testimony here, to put the independent opera- 
tors out of business or the independent union crowd ? 
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Mr. Dourry. This is the group that was able to run the inde- 
pendent union operator out of business and was able to take 
over the area and now has a monopoly (p. 18466). 


Mrs. Margaret Hagler, operator of a restaurant at Westville, in La 
Porte County, Ind., related how police force and political pressure 
of the Lake County prosecutor’s office was used to force independent 
pinball machines out of her restaurant, and how syndicate machines 
were moved in to replace them. Her refusal to be dictated to, her 
reluctance to accept syndicate-owned coin-operated equipment; and 
her willingness to cooperate with the committee led to constant harass- 
ment by the county authorities and ultimate loss of her business. 
Mrs. Hagler’s difficulties commenced when she relocated her restau- 
rant in June 1958. She moved it from Porter to Lake County and she 
promptly ran afoul of the county prosecutor when she permitted the 
independent pinball machine operator, Albert Steele of Valparaiso, 
to move his machines to her new location. 

Before Mrs. Hagler took possession of the restaurant in June 1958 
she was assured by the Lake County health authorities that her utilities 
were adequate. 

Shortly after the restaurant commenced operation, she was visited 
byWalter Conroy, chief investigator for the county prosecutor. Con- 
roy played one of the regs machines and hit for $1.50. He ordered 
Mrs. Hagler to have both the machines removed. 


Conroy and Albert Steele, operator of the machines, met later on 
in the week at the restaurant. After a heated conversation with Con- 
roy, Steele agreed promptly to remove his machines, which he did. 


During the conversation Conroy threatened Steele saying that the 
county health authorities would not give the final approval to the 
septic system at the restaurant. 

mmediately thereafter a syndicate representative who identified 
himself as “Randall,” later identified as Edward S. Ryder, visited 
Mrs. Hagler and offered to supply her with pinball machines. Based 
on the trouble she had with Conroy she refused to accept his machines. 
But Ryder insisted he would take care of Conroy. When she con- 
tinued to refuse to accept his machines he said, “Can I put these ma- 
chines in ‘or’ I am going to put them in,” and as long as we are doing 
business together, 1 would rather say “Can I put them in?” (p. 18470). 

Shortly before Ryder made his visit Conroy had been in to check 
whether Steele’s machines had been removed. At that time he advised 
Mrs. Hagler that “We never have any trouble with our Gary pinball 
machines” (p. 18471). 

Based on RRyder’s attitude and Conroy’s assurance syndicate ma- 
chines were installed. Six months passed and Conroy did not visit 
the restaurant until after Mrs. Hagler had been interviewed by this 
committee staff. When he returned about December 20, 1958, he had a 
helper and he loaded the syndicate pinballs on a trailer. When Mrs. 
Hagler protested that he hadn’t seen a payoff he remarked as he left 
with the machines that she had caused him too much trouble. Shortly 
after this Mrs. Hagler was harassed each evening by a number of 
juveniles that were strangers to the neighborhood. These youngsters 
would inquire if she could furnish a girl. Many insisted that she was 
running a house of prostitution. Some became belligerent when she 
inalated’ they were mistaken. During one of these exchanges one of 
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the youths became overly perenne and a truckdriver defended Mrs. 
Hagler against him. Another truckdriver also was involved in this 
altercation. The drivers were jailed and excessive bond premiums 
were paid by Mrs. Hagler for their release pending trial. Then the 
county forces took another approach. 
Mrs. Hacter. Then they kept coming in and saying they 
were going to arrest me for this and arrest me for that. Then 
I was scared. I took my little boy to Michigan. So I just, 
you might say, got up and walked out. 
Mr. Kennepy. You sold? 
Mrs. Haeter. Yes. Inever got nomoney out of it. Isold 
it. Lam supposed to get it, but I never have. 
Mr. Kennepy. You turned it over to somebody else? 
Mrs. Hacizr. Yes. She was me osed to give me the 
money. She said she would get ho d of the syndicate and 
see if they would give the money, but she said they kept 
giving excuses. 
Mr. Kennepy. Did she have a conversation with Conroy ? 
Mrs. Hacier. Yes, after I moved. I moved on the 3d and 
tth of January. I gave her the telephone number and said, 
“Tf you want pinball machines call this number and they will 
give them to you.” She called, and I was there when she 
called. They must have told her that they wasn’t going to 


give her no pinball machines, and she said, “Well, Margaret 
don’t own this any more.” She said to me, “They want a bill 
of sale and they want to see the contract and they want to see 
your name off the building before they give the pinball 


machines.” 

I left and I came back the 9th of January and she had 
pinball machines. I asked about it and she said Conroy had 
come and talked to her and told her that if I had been there 
10 years I wouldn’t have gotten pinball machines, that I had 
caused too much trouble (pp. 18477-18478). 


Albert Steele, of Valparaiso, Ind., operator of the pinball machines 
at Mrs. Hagler’s restaurant, testified concerning his contact with 
Walter Conroy. 

Mr. Steele, a carnival operator, places amusement machines at 
locations owned by his local acquaintances during the winter season. 
These devices include bowlers, pool tables, and skating rinks. When 
his competitors commenced installing gambling type pinball machines 
he was forced into the same type business to protect his locations. 

Steele had two pinball machines at Margaret Hagler’s restaurant in 
Porter County, the restaurant known as Maggie’s Truck Stop. In 
June 1958 Mrs. Hagler moved to another location just across the line 
in Lake County. Steele moved his equipment to the new location. 
Within two weeks Walter Conroy had notified Mrs. Hagler she could 
not have Steele’s machines. He warned her that if they were not 
out by the following Friday that he would come in and break them up. 

When Steele met Conroy at Mrs. Hagler’s restaurant, Conroy 
placed Steele under arrest. Steele was taken to the county jail at 
Crown Point, but Conroy declined to place charges against him. 
Conroy returned Steele to the restaurant. On the trip back Conroy 
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said he was going to arrest the teenage employee who had paid him 
off. He also said that Mrs. Hagler would not receive final approval 
of her restaurant from the county health authorities. Because of 
these threats Steele removed his two machines. 


Mr. Kennepy. Not only were you having competition from 
other companies, but what was your reaction to the law en- 
forcement officials behind it? Did you ultimately learn this 
was a common procedure and practice ? 

Mr. Sree.z. I found out later that anybody who didn’t 
seem to have an OK couldn’t do business over there (p. 
18482). 


While Mrs. Hagler, whose restaurant was located in the southeastern 
part of the county, was having her problems, a similar situation was 
developing in the northwestern part of the county. Conroy was 
policing the entire county to secure the exclusion of the independents 
for the benefit of the syndicate. 

William Plunkett, a resident of Hammond, Ind., testified that he 
procured two gambling-type pinball machines from:a firm in Chicago 
and placed them in a restaurant operated by Mrs. Harriet Zontos, 
located at 5530 Calumet Avenue in Hammond. Mrs. Zontos had 
remodeled her restaurant to accommodate these machines. Plunkett 
told the committee that shortly after the machines were installed, he 
received a call from Mrs. Zontos. She told him that someone who 
identified himself as a law enforcement officer had taken the machines 
without leaving a receipt. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you find out who had taken them? 

Mr. Pitunxetr. The man who took the machines repre- 
sented himself as Mr. Walter Conroy. 

Mr. Kennepy. He was from the Lake County public 
prosecutor’s office ; is that right ? 

Mr. Pirunxert. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you contact Mr. Conroy then to find out 
what had happened to your machines ? 

Mr. Piunxertr. I tried on three occasions to contact him 
by telephone afterward and was unsuccessful. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never got your machines back? 

Mr. Piunxett. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never knew what happened to them? 

Mr. Piunxertr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You never received any order or any noti- 
fication from any court or from any law-enforcement official ? 

Mr. Piunxert. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your machines were picked up, confis- 
cated, and you never heard about them; is that right? 

Mr. Pitunxerr. That is correct (pp. 18511-18512). 


Richard G. Sinclair, a committee investigator, testified that these 
machines were confiscated a month after they were installed, but that 
syndicate-owned machines located in a tavern directly across the street 
were not molested. This tavern, the Golden Gate Inn, had two ma- 
chines. The machines were operated by the Welbourn-Sohacki 
syndicate and netted the proprietors $10,000 annually. 


53553—60—pt. 4__5 
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Mr. Kennepy. And there was no evidence or information 
that these machines had ever been bothered by the public 
prosecutor’s office? 

Mr. Srnciatr. The owner of the tavern advised me that 
there had been no complaint made of him about the opera- 
tion of these machines. 

Mr. Kennepy. In fact, Mr. Sinclair, this is of extreme im- 
portance, from an examination of the records at the office of 
the public prosecutor, and from our own independent investi- 
gation, do we find that there never was any confiscation of 
any machines belonging to the Sohacki-Welbourn group up 
until the time we began our investigation ? 

Mr. Suvciair. During 5 years of operation there were no 
confiscations made or hous reflected on the books of this 
Sohacki-Welbourn group. The first reflection in the records 
to the effect that machines had been confiscated was in De- 
cember 1958, after our investigation had started. 

Mr. Kennepy. But there were all of these raids that were 
made on the independent group machines? 

Mr. Srncuiair. The raids on the independents date back to 
1955; July 30, 1955. 

Mr. Kennepy. So the result is now in the city of Gary and 
in Hammond, Ind., this is the only group that really operates 
at the present time? 

Mr. Suvciam. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is because of the fact that the other 
competition has been put out of business by the public prose- 
cutor’s office? 

Mr. Stnciatr. Right (p. 18514). 


Herman Goot, a tavern owner and coin machine operator in Ham- 
mond, had a similar experience with the county prosecutor’s office. 
Goot was in the arcade equipment and jukebox business prior to June 
of 1955. He was also a member of the tavern owners’ association. In 
June of 1955 the Indiana State Legislature amended the antigambling 
statute to permit the installation of free play pinball machines in 
public places. After the statute was changed, Goot procured over 55 
free play pinball machines and placed them on location. Immediately 
his locations began to be harassed by Walter Conroy. Conroy told the 
location owners that the machines were illegal because they were pay- 
ing off on them and that they should get rid of them. Goot advised 
his location owners to ignore the threats of Conroy and to continue 
to let the machines run. 

About 3 weeks after Goot placed his pinball machines on location, 
Conroy commenced to raid them. In one day Conroy confiscated four 
of his machines. When it became apparent that the public prosecutor 
would not permit hun to operate, Goot and his partner sold out to 
the Hammond Sales Co. 

Shortly thereafter, Hammond Sales replaced the machines at the 
locations where Conroy had removed them. The Welbourn-Sohacki 
syndicate operators continued to operate as the Hammond Sales Co. 


until shut down by the public prosecutor about 5 days before this 
committee hearing began. 
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Goot related to the committee another experience he had with the 
public prosecutor, Metro Holovachka, ung ine political campaign 
in 1958, A Holovachka investigator, Mike Kampo, sent, a 5-foot 11- 
inch, 215-pound juvenile to buy six cans of beer in Goot’s establish- 
ment. en Goot sold him the beer, he was promptly arrested for 
the sale of beer to a minor. He was subsequently convicted and cited 
by the ABC board. Goot understood that the reason Holovachka 
arranged this incident was that he felt Goot was not supporting the 
right candidates in the election for public prosecutor. 

"Three tavern owners and users of Goot’s pinball machines testified 
to the high-handed and dictatorial approach of Walter Conroy. 
All that Conroy had not eeatver a payoff as a player on the 
machines and that he had failed to produce a writ or receipt when he 
removed the machines from their taverns. The first of these, Mrs. 
Pauline Kotlarz testified that she was visited twice by Conroy, and 
each time she was given instructions to remove Goot’s pinball machine. 
When she failed to do this, Conroy removed the machine. Mrs. 
Kotlarz said that when Conroy removed the machines he was ac- 
companied by Justice of the Peace Peter Chronowski. These ma- 
chines were later replaced by machines from the Welbourn-Sohacki 
syndicate, 

Conroy and Chronowski used a van owned by the Ferree Moving & 
Storage Co. of Hammond. Records of that company show that the 
truck was engaged by Peter Chronowski. The driver of the truck 
recalled that pinball machines were picked up at four locations, on 
July 30, 1955. 

Another tavern owner, Nicholas Smaluk, testified that Conroy had 
warned him to get rid of Goot’s machines. Following Conroy’s visit 
a stranger approached Smaluk with the proposition of furnishing 
machines that would not cause him any trouble. Smaluk insisted on 
retaining Goot’s equipment, and the next day he received another 
warning from Conroy. On July 30, 1955, Conroy confiseated Goot’s 
machines. No writ was served, and no receipt was furnished. 

Conroy and Chronowski also raided the pinballs at the tavern of 
Charles Graven, Graven had the same experience, except that when 
he resisted the removal of Goot’s equipment, Conroy arrested him. 
Conroy took Graven away in his car, but about three blocks from 
the tavern Conroy released him, apparently to raid a tavern owned 
by Edward Matuska. 

Matuska, the operator of a tavern at 119th Street and Calumet 
Avenue in Hammond, had pinball machines in his place of business. 
Initially these machines were owned by Matt Pohl, an independent 
aan in Hammond. After Conroy had warned Matuska about 
the machines, Poh] removed them, and the syndicate replaced Pohl’s 

uipment with its own. Conroy raided this location without knowl- 
edge of the switch and picked up the syndicate machines. The syndi- 
cate equipment was promptly replaced. 

_All of these locations have had syndicate machines in operation 
since the confiscation of Goot’s and the forced removal of Pohl’s 
equipment. These tavern owners have had no further problems in 
the operation of pinballs. 

_When Steven D. Sohacki and George Welbourn, coowners of the 
pinball monopoly, appeared before the committee, they took refuge 
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behind the fifth amendment on all questions. Their operation in- 
cluded all of Lake County except for East Chicago. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have called these two 
individuals, Mr. Sohacki and Mr. Welbourn because of the 
operations that we have developed during the hearings of the 
last couple of days in connection with their operations of pin- 
balls in the Gary and Lake County area. 

We have developed the first day that this operation that 
was introduced into Gary, Ind., in about 1953 and 1954, 
brought about the ultimate dissolution of the local union that 
was operating in the coin-machine field, local No. 1 of Mr. 
John Testo. We would like to ask Mr. Sohacki and Mr. 
Welbourn how it came about that they did not make any 
arrangement or have any contract with local No. 1 of Mr. 
John Testo’s union. 

I would like to address that question to Mr. Sohacki. 
Could you tell us what it was or whether you had any con- 
versations originally with Mr. John Testo in connection 
with signing up with his union ? 

Mr. Sonackr. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground my answer may tend to incriminate me (p. 18540). 


It was established by committee Investigator LaVern J. Duffy that 
Sohacki, in connection with his slot-machine operations in 1949 and 
1950 was making payments to a former county prosecutor, Ben 
Swartz, apparently to allow his machines to operate in the outside 
area of Gary. The Sohacki-Welbourn syndicate practically flooded 
the county with illegal pinball machines in 1953, shortly after Metro 
Holovachka took over as county prosecutor. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Sohacki, are you making payments to 
Mr. Metro Holovachka for the operation of your pinballs in 
the Lake County area ? 

Mr. Sonacxt. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Welbourn, are you making payments 
to Mr. Metro Holovachka for the operation of the pinballs 
in the Lake County area ? 

Mr. Weteourn. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
Feea3). that my answer may tend to incriminate me (p. 
18542). 


Metro Holovachka’s salary as prosecutor for Lake County, Ind., 
was $12,000 per annum, and large sums of cash in circulation, $10 and 
$20 bills, were used in various financial transactions consummated by 
him. Among the transactions were the payments for the construction 
of a home along the shore of Lake Michigan by Holovachka in 1955. 


Mr. Kennepy. On summary, that is about $41,000 in a 
riod of about 12 months; is that right? And another 
1,500 or so in December of 1956? 
Mr. Sryciam. In December 1956, $1,718 was paid in cash. 
Mr. Kennepy. So it is about $41,000 in cash in small bills. 
$10’s and $20’s for the work done on his home over a period 
of approximately a year, and then added to that there is an- 
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other sum $1,700 which brings the total to about $43,000 
cash. 

Mr. Srvciamr. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. That, of course, is not the complete story 
by any means, as far as the cash payments of Mr. Holovachka 
during the period of time that he was public prosecutor, but 
we will be going into that at a later time. 

Mr. Srnciar. Yes, sir. 

* * * * oF 


Mr. Kennepy. We have requested, have we not, of Mr. 
Holovachka, an explanation as to where these sums of cash 
came from ? 

Mr. Srnciatr. Mr. Holovachka has consistently refused to 
furnish us the source of this cash. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did any of that money come from you, 
Mr. Sohacki? 

Mr. Sonacki. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Welbourn, did any of that money come 
from you? 

Mr. Wexzourn. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee how you 
were able to get a monopoly over the pinball machines in the 
Lake County area, Mr. Welbourn ? 

Mr. Wexgourn. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
ground that my answer may tend to incriminate me (pp. 
18545, 18546). 


The syndicate of Welbourn and Sohacki was using a two-way radio 
system to dispatch its repair and service men to pinball locations. 
John C. Doerfer, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, testified on the licensing of a radio station to the pinball syndi- 


cate of Sohacki and Welbourn. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Doerfer, there has been a license 
granted, has there not, for the operation of a radio station in 
Gary, Ind., by Mr. Welbourn and Mr. Sohacki? 

Mr. Dorrrer. I have a certificate indicating that a license 
to operate in the citizens radio station band was jssued to the 
Indiana Supply Co., at the behest of an application signed 
by Steven S. Sohacki, which license was issued November 16, 
1955, and which license will expire November 16, 1960. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the purpose of the license? 

Mr. Dorrrer. It does not indicate the purpose of the license. 

x * * * * 


Mr. Dorrrer. In this category, as well as other categories, 
we keep a record of who operates. Anyone who is inclined to 
use it for an unlawful purpose does not get a license to oper- 
ate, 

Senator Munpr. You do not have the power to reject ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes; we do. We have the power to revoke, 
but insofar as an illegal use is concerned, the only thing that 
we could do there is to detect it and then to turn it over to 
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the proper authorities, generally the Department of Justice, 
or it could be local State authorities. 
* * * * eS 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you also consider the fact that the 
license and the station were being used to promote activities 
which were in violation of State law, for instance, gambling 
activities? Would that also be a factor? 

Mr. Dorrrer. That would be a ground for revocation; 
es, 

: Mr. Kennepy. Have you made an investigation of this 
situation in Gary, Ind., in cooperation with the staff of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes; we have. At the instigation of this 
committee, or member of its staff, we were alerted in Feb- 
ruary, and since that time have cooperated with the staff, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is correct. 

Did a representative of your office go in to try to inter- 
view those who were operating the station, to try to get some 
information in connection with it? 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes; I have that information. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate what happened when 
your representative went there? 

Mr. Dorrrer. The report indicates that a Mr. Ernest 
Galins, an assistant engineer in charge of the Chicago dis- 
trict office, attempted an inspection of Citizens radio station 
18-A-1447, operated by the Indiana Supply Co., also known 
as the Star Supply Co., at 4095 Madison Avenue, Gary, Ind., 
on June 3, 1959. 

The station is located in a private home and is associated 
with an answering service. Mr. Galins attempted to gain 
admission and succeeded only after some little difficulty. A 
woman who later identified herself as Stella Murphy let him 
in. 

It was apparent that Stella Murphy was the operator. 
In answer to questions, she stated that she does not know 
who she is working for. She later gave the name of her 
supervisor as Mr. Randall, but no initials, no address or 
telephone number. She stated that she does not know the 
identity of whom she calls on the radio, and she does not 
know how many mobile units they have in the system. 

May I interpolate they have licenses for 29 mobile units. 

All those messages—excuse me. They have licenses for 
30, but I understand they operate 29. 

All those messages of a coded variety are transmitted. 
She does not have a copy of a code sheet from which an 
interpretation of the code words used could be ascertained. 
She said she threw away her copy. She gets her messages 
over the telephone and repeats them on the radio. 

Again, she has indicated she has no knowledge of the iden- 
tity of her contacts; no logs are kept. However, for this 
class of station none is required. 

* * s * * 
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To resume, the transmitter is a Citizens radio RCA model, 
CSUB, having type B approval, No. CR-420; associated with 
the calling service is a garage on Highway 6 in the western 
part of Gary. It was locked. Five mobile units were 
aaripace out there. The license numbers have been obtained, 

ut not traced as yet. The cars also appeared to operate in 
the 460-megacycle band. 

Our inspector pounded on the door. A man stuck his head 
out of another opening. When he went to that opening and 
knocked, he got no answer. The above is a result of a con- 
versation between Mr. Ernest Galins and Frank M. Kaar- 
toki, an assistant chief of the field engineering and monitor- 
ing crew, at 10:40 a.m., June 3, 1959. 

enator Munpr. At least, it would seem, Mr. Chairman, 
that these particular operators have equal contempt for the 
FCC and the Senate Investigating Committee (pp. 18549- 
18552). 


* * Ed * * 


Mr. Kennepy. As I understand it, then steps are going 
to be taken in connection with the station in Gary, Ind., 
immediately. 

Mr. Dorrrer. Yes (p. 18554). 


Walter J. Gogola, Jr., and Edward S. Ryder, employees of the 
syndicate, were associated with the operation of the radio station. 

hey also supervised the maintenance, repair, and collections from the 
Welbourn-Sohacki pinball machines. Both took refuge behind the 
fifth amendment on all questions posed. Ryder was identified by 
Mrs. Hagler as the man who had identified himself to her as Randall. 
Similarly, Harold Anderson, operator of the Welbourn-Sohacki juke- 
box and arcade equipment racket, took the fifth amendment on all 
questions. 

Cornelius Verplank, Jr., chairman of the Gary Crime Commission, 
testified that every effort had been made by the commission at the local 
and county level to eliminate syndicated gambling, prostitution, and 
related vices. He testified that when this failed appeals were made 
to Governors Schricker and Craig, but nothing was done. 

The testimony of Michael Kampo, Jr., an investigator for the county 
prosecutor since 1953, demonstrates the degree of control the prose- 
cutor has over his investigators. Mr. Kampo testified that he had 
never before heard of George Welbourn or Steven Sohacki. He stated 
further that he had never arrested a pinball operator. Kampo stated 
that he did not know John Formusa, who is reputed to be the ezar of 
prostitution for Lake County. Kampo testified that his place of 
business in Hammond, a furniture store, had for many years been 
located next door to a notorious gambling establishment, but that 
he had never made an arrest there or discussed its operation with the 
county prosecutor, Metro Holovachka. Kampoclaimed that he lacked 
authority to conduct investigations and make arrests on hisown. He 
contended that he could not act without specific instructions from 
Mr. Holovachka. 


Senator Munor. But you don’t have the authority to go 
snooping around on your own and report back ? 
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Mr. Kampo. Absolutely right, by law; it is the Burns’ 
Statutes (p. 18574). 


The degree of control that Metro Holovachka exercised over his 
Chief Investigator Walter Conroy is demonstrated by Conroy’s testi- 
mony. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Conroy, we have had some testi- 
mony here over the period of the last 3 or 4 days in connec- 
tion with the operations of the bingo-type pinball machines, 
and the effect that it had on local No. 1, the local of Mr. John 
Testo, in Gary, Ind. Mr. Testo testified the first day and 
stated to the committee that ultimately, because the pressure 
that was brought on him, they drove him out of business. 

We have had the testimony of various witnesses regarding 
the fact that you made certain raids on locations that were 
owned by independent operators, while you failed to do so in 
connection with the locations where the machines of Mr. Wel- 
bourn and Mr. Sohacki were located. 

I would like to ask you what procedures you followed as 
far as making raids or picking up machines were concerned ? 
Do you make that determination yourself, as to where you 
should go and raid ? 

Mr. Conroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, for instance, we have had the testi- 
mony in connection with Mrs. Hagler, and she testified that 
you came out there in connection with her machines. Why 
did you happen to goto Mrs. Hagler’s place of business? 

Mr. Conroy. I worked under the direction of the prose- 
cuting attorney, Mr. Holovachka. He told me to go to this 
particular address, and that they had a complaint there was 
a gambling machine there, particularly a pinball that was 
paying off, and to notify them to get the machine out and if 
they didn’t get them out in a certain length of time, and I 
think it was 48 hours, that they would be confiscated. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mrs, Hagler testified that the machine 
ultimately was removed based on the pressure that was 
brought by you, but it was immediately replaced by a ma- 
chine which was owned by Mr. Sohacki and Mr. Welbourn. 

Why didn’t you move in then and confiscate that machine, 
of the Sohacki- Welbourn group ? 

Mr. Conroy. I wouldn’t know if there was no order from 
the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. You mean you would never move in and 
confiscate any machines unless you were told to do so by Mr. 
Holovachka ? 

Mr. Conroy. That is right (p. 18587). 


Conroy acknowledged that many similar machines were operating 
in the county but that no independent action was taken by him to 
investigate them. He contended that he did not feel it was necessary 
to report their existence to Holovachka. 


The Cuatrrman. Unless you had a complaint, and the only 
complaint you recognized was one when the prosecutor told 
you to go out and do something about it ? 
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Mr. Conroy. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is the only source of complaint that 
you recognized ? 

Mr. Conroy. No, in the event I would seé a violation, I 


would make an arrest, but I didn’t get a chance to see any 
(p. 18588). 


A committee investigator had testified that aécording to the syndi- 
cate books no syndicate pinball machines were confiscated until 
after the investigation began in December 1958. Conroy admitted 
picking up machines at the direction of Metro Holovachka without 
witnessing a payoff or without a writ. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever see a payoff being made in Mr. 
Smaluk’s place? 

Mr. Conroy. I don’t know where is Mr. Smaluk’s place. 

Mr. Kennepy. In Roby’s Tavern # 

Mr. Conroy. It was hooked up in Roby’s Tavern. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you see a payoff ? 

Mr. Conroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Why did you pick up that machine? 

Mr. Conroy. I was ordered to do so by the office. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you have some kind of a writ? 

Mr. Conroy. No, sir (p. 18593). 


Conroy admitted to loose control over the confiscated machines and 
testified that he had 11 or 12 in his home. 


Mr. Conroy. * * * I could have taken them from there and 
brought them over to my home, 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you? 

Mr. Conroy. I don’t recall on that whether I did or didn’t. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you any machines in your home? 

Mr. Conroy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennevy. How many machines? 

Mr. Conroy. I think 11 or 12 (p. 18594). 


Conroy denied the testimony of two tavern owners that he had told 
them they had the “wrong” kind of machines. No charges were 
placed against the owners of the taverns or the machines. 


Mr. Kennepy. You didn’t witness payoffs at all these 
places, as I understand, Mr. Conroy ? 

Mr. Conroy. No, not in all places. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were just told by Mr. Holovachka that 
he had had a complaint ? 

Mr. Conroy. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was it ever adjudicated as to whether there 
were actually payoffs made? 

Mr. Conroy. In some cases; yes. 

Mr, Kennepy. Did you—— 

Mr. Conroy. Adjudicated? Do you mean taken to court? 

Mr, Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Conroy. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. There never was? 

Mr. Conroy. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. The people lost their machines just on your 
say-so that there was gambling. Don’t they have a right to go 
toa court ‘ 
Mr. Conroy, They go to the prosecuting attorney (pp. 
18595-18596). 
Conroy met with little resistance in the confiscation of machines. 
Albert Steele, a Valparaiso pinball operator, had testified that 
Conroy arrested him and took him to Crown Point. but did not book 
him. Conrey had also arrested a tavern owner, Charles Graven, 
and had taken him out of his tavern, but after going about three 
city blocks he let Graven out of his car, and no charges were placed. 
Conroy described his effectiveness in “law enforcement” in the follow- 
ing terms: 


Senator Munopr. Did anybody ever refuse to let you take 
the machine out, and you have to have a process of law to get 
them, and did anybedy stop you from taking a machine? 

Mr. Conroy. No; I am a pretty bad guy to try to stop and 
I have had a lot of arguments, and I have been a policeman 
for 15 years, and I have a good reputation as a policeman. 

Senator Munpr. You ave lien the Royal Canadian Moun- 
ties, you always get your machine; isthat right ? 

Mr. Conroy. Or anything else I went after (p. 18597). 


Conroy related how he had confiscated at. least 3 dozen machines 
und had destroyed all but 11 or 12: 


Mr. Kennepy. There is nothing in the statute that gives 
you the right to destroy the machines, 

Mr. Conroy. I don’t know anything about that; I don’t 
know law, 

Mr. Kennepy. I will show you. 

Mr. Conroy. It won’t do any good, because I still won’t 
understand it. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is section 1023-28, and it. talks about 
when you can confiscate a machine, and it says: 

“Whoever shall violate any of the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
therefore shall be fined in any sum not less than $25, nor 
more than $500, to which may be added imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding 6 months. Upon the conviction of any 
offender for a violation of this act, the court shall order the 
sheriff to seize any slot machine or gambling device pro- 
hibited by the act.” 

This is after conviction ; and were these people convicted ? 

Mr. Conroy. Not any that I picked up. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were very apt to be sued for 30 ma- 
chines, for $750 apiece, and that is about $25,000 (p. 18598). 


Conroy testified that he had interviewed John Formusa on two 
occasions, once on the street and again near his home. He maintained 
that he could not tie Formusa to the ownership of the M. & J. Motel, 
a notorious house of prostitution located just outside the city limits 
of Gary in Lake County. When Conroy was queried as to the phone 
calls Formusa had made to him on his private number, he explained 
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that Formusa might have been calling to deny ownership of the 
M. & J. Motel. 

When Metro Holovachka, public prosecutor of Lake County, 
assumed the witness stand, Committee Counsel Kennedy summarized 
the testimony of earlier witnesses : 


Mr. Kannepy. Mr. Holovachka, we have had some testi- 
mony here in connection with, first, the operations of local 
No. 1, Mr. John Testo, and the difficulties that he encountered 
in 1953, 1954, and 1955, and later, which ultimately led to the 
extinction of the union, local No. 1, I believe in 1957. 

* + * * * 


The testimony that we have had is that there was a con- 
certed effort made to drive some of the independent pinball 
operators out of business; that his was made on behalf of an 
operation which was run by Mr. Sohacki and Mr. Welbourn; 
and that they, in turn, made some gigantic profits during that 
period of time, due to the fact that they were able to get a 
monopoly. 

* ok ca * * 


And we have had testimony that they have been able to get 
a monopoly control of the pinball operation in Lake County, 
except for a couple of communities, and that they have been 
helped or assisted in this by representatives of your office, 
namely Mr, Conroy. We have also had testimony before the 
committee that. you spent, in connection with the erection of 
your home in 1954-55, some $43,000 in cash. 

I would like to ask you in connection with our investigation 
where this cash came from, what the source of the cash was 
which was in the form of $10 and $20 bills. 

Would you give that information to the committee, please 
(pp. 18604-18605) ? 


Mr. Holovachka refused to answer as to the source of the cash, and 
in his refusal he questioned the pertinency of the information sought 
by the committee. Holovachka testified that he had not been properly 
informed on the subject of the inquiry and requested advice as to the 
subject so that he might judge the pertinency of the questions posed. 
However, Holovachka acknowledged receiving a telegram from the 
chairman of the committee, dated June 1, 1959, which set forth the 
basis for the committee’s interest. The pertinent part of it reads as 
follows: 

Jone 1, 1959. 
Mr. Merro HornovacnKa, 
711 Gary National Bank Building, 
Gary, Ind.: 


* * * * * 


From information the committee has it is indicated that 
certain law enforcement officers, including representatives of 
your office, cooperated with and supported the effort to create 
a monopoly in the coin machine business in the Lake County 
area. and, simultaneously, efforts were made to. destroy or 
bring about the dissolution of local No, 1. We are interested 
in developing that situation. 
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For some months now the staff has been attempting to ob- 
tain from you an explanation as to the large amounts of cash 
during that period of time which have either been deposited 
in your bank account or used by you. This explanation you 
have refused to give. 

If there was conspiracy between you personally or yout 
office and a gangster or racketeering element to put local 
No. 1 out of business or to establish a monopoly in the coin 
machine business, the committee has a right to know. Its 
jurisdiction in this field is clear and emphatic. Surely as a 
public official whose duty is to enforce as well as to observe 
the law, you should be willing to cooperate with a congres- 
sional committee charged with the responsibility of inquiring 
into improper practices in labor management relations. 

Information of a derogatory nature regarding your activi- 
ties will be developed beginning Tuesday afternoon, June 2. 
You are invited to attend and testify immediately if you see 
fit todo so. However, in connection with the subpenas served 
upon you, you are ordered to produce the documents re- 
quested and to testify at the hearings on Friday, June 5, 1959. 

Joun L. McCie.ian, 
Chairman, Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
(p. 18609). 

Although given an opportunity to explain the source of many indi- 
vidual transactions, Mr. Holovachka refused. The transactions in- 
volved large amounts of cash, mostly in $10 and $20 bills. 

The chairman thus outlined the pertinency of the questions: 


The Cuarrman. * * * Those who read the record, cer- 
tainly who may have any legal responsibility in connection 
with it, will take judicial notice of what the resolution estab- 
lishing the committee provides. The duty imposed upon the 
committee includes the investigation of the improper prac- 
tices in labor or management relations. In this case, as the 
counsel has summarized, and the Chair was not here at all of 
the hearings but I was here at part of them, and particularly 
with respect to the testimony that there was established a 
union, a labor organization, the membership of which was 
composed of peop e who either owned or who worked on or 
worked for those who operated and kept in their place of 
business these pinball machines. 

That union was established. According to testimony that 
came before this committee, there then moved into that area, 
into the Gary, Ind., community, some outsiders, I believe 
from Chicago—am I right, Mr. Counsel ? 

Mr. Kennepy. At least one of them was from Chicago, and 
then, Mr. Chairman, not only in the pinball operations, but 
the other operations in Gary, bringing in outsiders from both 
Chicago and Los Angeles or Los Angeles. 

The Cramrman. At any rate they moved in from outside 
and undertook to compete with the so-called independent 
machines which, in that instance, were machines that were 
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under the union, or where the union had membership operat- 
ing them and working on them, and they were successful in 
that they succeeded in putting the union out of business, 

The testimony further shows that your chief investigator, 
the witness who just preceded you on the witness stand, went 
to a number of these places where they had machines and 
ordered them taken out and, in fact, did remove some of them, 
as he testified here today because they were the wrong ma- 
chines in that they did not belong to the so-called syndicate 
that was taking over. Through your office, with the help of 
your office, they were able, it appears, to establish a monopoly 
in this operation, in this busimess there, to the extent that 
their income during the past 5 or 6 years—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Five years; a 5-year period. 

The Cuamman. During the past 5-year period has ex- 
ceeded some $12 million. That has been, according to the 
testimony, certainly one of the strong implications of its 
having been done S reason of the assistance provided by 
your offce in an official way. 

Otherwise they possibly could not have succeeded in doing 
it. ‘The independents were prohibited from running, where- 
as they seemed to have your blessings. That is the statement 
of fact that this eau substantiates and it is on that basis, 
for that purpose, that you are here being interrogated and 
given an opportunity, if it is untrue, to simply refute it. 


I hope you will cooperate. I think I agree with what you 


said. You owe it to the community out there, with all of 
these implications, if you want to just call them that, you owe 
it to your community and to your people to come here under 
oath and make a full and complete statement about it. 

Lhope you willdoit. Your motion isoverruled. Proceed 
(pp. 18607, 18608). 


* * * * * 


The Cuarmman. Beginning in January 1953, through De- 
cember 1958, according to the investigations of this staff you 
handled $263,000 in cash, not including checks, and so forth, 
that went through your bank account. For that reason, in 
view of the other statement I made, the committee is interested 
in knowing whether there is any improper practice or any 
crime committed in connection with the securing of a monop- 
oly in this pinball machine industry and in driving out of 
business or causing the liquidation of a labor union 
organization (pp. 18609, 18610). 


Holovachka continued to refuse to disclose the source of large 
amounts of cash in small bills that flowed through his bank accounts. 
His refusal went to such items as a bank deposit of $250 in cash in 
January 1953 and to $9,940 in tens and twenties paid on January 8, 
1957, for Barrett bonds. Similarly he refused to disclose the source 
of over $43,000 paid in $10 and $20 bills to various contractors for the 
construction of his home in 1954 and 1955. 

In 1952, when Holovachka was comptroller of the city of Gary, over 
$57,000 in cash went through his personal bank accounts. While serv- 
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ing as public prosecutor for Lake County from 1953 through 1958, 
$263,000 in cash, most of it in small bills, went mto his bank accounts, 
brokerage accounts, and real estate transactions. 

Staff members testified that while Holovachka was a practicing 
attorney, his income for the years 1945 through 1947 was less than 
$5,000 a year. In 1948 he reported income of $2,700; in 1949, $2,400; 
and in 1950, $3,300. In 1951, Holovachka served as special deputy 
prosecutor of Lake County. During this term $7,237 in cash went 
through his accounts. His salary as county prosecutor was $10,500 for 
1951 and $12,000 for each year thereafter through 1958. His total 
reported income for each of those years was 3 to 414 times his salary, 
as follows: 


A nine-page summary of Holovachka’s cash transactions for the 
period 1951-58 showed cash of $327,000. Included with this was a 
report that for the period 1953-58 over $106,000 in $10 and $20 bills 
went through his financial accounts. Holovachka refused to explain 
the source of 16 additional items specified by the chief counsel. 

Holovachka rationalized the prevalence of the pinball machines by 
saying that the law was unclear. He testified that if given the proper 
legislation he would have cleaned them out in 24 hours. When ques- 
tioned by the chairman about the act of 1957, he admitted that it es- 
tablished pinballs as per se illegal. He ackknowledged that there was 
no court order restraining him from confiscating pinball machines in 
Lake County, but claimed he based his policy on a pending case in an- 
other county. 

Holovachka contended that he kept no records of pinball machines 
he confiscated. He said he would not know if any of the equipment 
confiseated belonged to Welbourn-Sohacki syndicate. From time to 
time Holovachka would instruct his investigator, Walter Conroy, to 
destroy confiscated equipment, which he did. The chairman inquired 
of Holovachka : 


Let me ask you, as a lawyer and as a public official, do you 
think you have a right to order your investigators or your 
deputies to go out and take personal property belonging to 
another and make no official record of it, or keep no official 
record of it? 

Mr. Horovacuxa. When there was evidence of gambling; 
yes, sir. 

* * * 7 * 


The Cuamman. It doesn’t matter who owned them. Who- 
ever owned them under the law, had a legal right, I suppose, 
to own them, unless it is a violation of the law to own them. 
Whether it was a violation of the law or not could be a sub- 
ject matter at issue in a court case. Therefore, there should 
be a record of the machines you took up, and a record of the 
machines that you ordered destroyed, if you had the author- 
ity to order them destroyed. 

Do you, as a prosecuting attorney, have the authority to 
issue an order to destroy personal property ? 
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Mr. Horovacnxa. Yes, sir; I do,so long as it isn’t where 
we have had a conviction. If there has been a conviction in a 
court of law, then it must be under the direction of the court. 
But in these other instances——— 

The Cuarrman. I will challenge that statement. I don’t 
believe there is. I do not believe there is.a case anywhere 
in law in any State that authorizes you to go out and pick up 
property and you make the decision about destroying: it. 

* * 


* * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Following up Senator McClellan’s questions 
to you, can a4 give us the statute that allows or permits you 
to destroy the equipment ? 

. HorovacuKa. I don’t know of any statute, but no one 
has ere my authority to do so up to the present time, 
Mr. Kennedy (pp. 18629, 18630). 


Mr. Holovachka was supplied with a copy of Burns Indiana Statutes 
annotated and selected a section to support his contention that his 
confiscation of privately owned equipment was authorized: 


Mr. Horovacnuna. I refer you specifically to section 10-2330 
and specifically to section 4, paragraph (4). 

Mr. Kennepy. That is whet gives you the authority? 

Mr. Horovacux«a. I would say so. And the other general 
gambling statutes. 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the one you selected. Section 4 
says—10-2328—is that what you said? It says: “Upon the 
conviction of any offender for a violation of this act, the court 
shall order the sheriff to seize any slot machines.” 

Mr. HorovacuKa. Upon the conviction. In this case, the 
people were not convicted. 

r. Kennepy. So how did you have the right to seize it? 

Mr. HorovacuKa. We saw the law violation. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that a conviction in Lake County? 
(p. 18631.) 


Holovachka denied having direct knowledge that Welbourn and 
Sohacki were operating pinball machines. He admitted, however, 
that he had read that they were operators. In response to a query by 
the chairman, he had this to say: 


Mr. HotovacnKA. Senator, let me say in this to you: By 
way of hearsay and by way of reading in the press, I am in- 
formed that they did own some machines in Lake County. 
How many, I don’t know. 

The Cuairman. All right. Did you have them before the 
grand jury since this ruling in 1957 to ascertain whether 
they were operating gaming machines or not? 

Mr. Hotovacuxa. We didn’t do it because of this ruling in 
Allen County at that time, sir, and because the case is pend- 
ge the supreme court. 

he CuarMan. In other words, you are going to put off 
enforcing that statute just as long as you can. 
* ” a * * 
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Mr. Hotovacuxa. The legislature, on purpose, in 1953, 
put this hitch into this act so that that ae could not be 
enforced. 

The Cuarman. They obviously unhitched it in 1957. 

Mr. Horovacuxa. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Why isn’t it being enforced now ? 

Mr. HorovacuKa. Because the supreme court hadn’t ruled 
on the case yet. Only recently have we had a decision upon 
which a prosecuting attorney could hang his hat, and that 
was Judge Niblick’s ruling. 

The Cuarrman. The supreme court could never rule on a 
case until there is a lower decision; isn’t that corrrect? 

Mr. Hotovacuxa, Well, there has been a lower decision. 
There has been a permanent injunction that has been 
eer 2 years ago. 

he Cuarrman. That is in another jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hotovacuga. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is notin yours? 

Mr. Honovacuxa. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. There is no such decision in a lower court 
because of anything you did, is there? That is, to try to‘en- 
force the statute? (p. 18623). 


Despite the refusal of Holovachka to cooperate with the committee 
during its investigation and his peculiar attitude and testimony be- 
fore the committee, he was given a final opportunity by the chairman 
to square his position with the people of Lake County. 


The Carman. Do. you think now, as a public official, 
that you owe it to the people of your community, in view of 
this public development, to let them know the truth about it? 

Mr. HotovacuxKa, About my private affairs? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Hotovacuxa. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. No; I mean about this money that. you 
have been getting while the law has not been enforced ? 

Mr. HotovacuKa. That is a private affair, and I stand 
upon my legal objection. 

The Cuarran. It is not altogether a private affair in my 
judgment, and you agreed with me in the beginning, you 
gratuitously said, that you felt you owed a duty to them to 
explain it (p. 18624). 

* * * cd * 


Mr. HotovacuKa. The Constitution and the Supreme 
Court has set down—we are not governed by men. We are 
governed by laws. I am simply trying to follow the laws 
of our great country. 

The Craviinesier Pat is the trouble out there, apparently. 
The people of Gary are not governed by law. They have no 
one to enforce the law. You had the responsibility for doing 
it. Now you come ma here with a lot of excess money, and 
you say it is none of their business where you got it. Is that 
what you mean to say to the people back home ? 
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Mr. Hotovacuxa. That is the way you put it, Senator 
(p. 18625). 


Superintendent Harold S. Zies and Maj. Paul Blankenford, execu- 
tive officer of the Indiana State Police, were requested to testify on 
the corruption and vice in Lake County, and to explain the degree 
of cooperation they have received from the local authorities there. 
Their testimony related to the period during which Metro Holo- 
vachka was county prosecutor. 


Mr. Bianxenrorp. The problem up in Lake County is one 
of prosecution, as I would word it and summarize it. You 
have to have the cooperation of the prosecutor’s office in 
order to prosecute people. This administration, as other 
administrations, we have had definite and specific orders to 
keep raiding in there, and all the enforcement measures that 
we could use. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has that been the worst county in Indiana? 

Mr. BuanKeNrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. There is no other county comparable to it 
as far as breakdown of law enforcement ? 

Mr. Zz1s. No, sir. 

ok * * * * 


The Cuargeman. There was no real effort made by Holo- 
vachka, that prosecutor and his office, to stamp this evil out, 
to stop it? 

Mr. BLAnKENrorpD. No, sir. 

* *” * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Is-it correct that Mr, Holovachka requires 
that all prosecutions should be handled through his office? 
* * * * * 


Mr. Zz1s. We had been going through a justice of the peace 
to get our search warrants, after we gathered the evidence. 
He came out pretty much in defiance of our legality of op- 
erating that way. He demanded that we go through his 
office to file all affidavits. 

Mr. Kennepy. That makes your operation, of course, 
almost completely impossible. 

Mr. BLaNKENFORD. That is right. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. So since it is known that this situation, a 
notorious situation, exists in Lake County, Ind., although it 
has been known for a number of years, this has Teementit the 


major problem as far as action being taken at the State level, 
not only by the present Governor but past Governors? 
Mr. BuanxKenrorp. That is true. 


* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you receive a report in 1957 that some 
of these operations were being conducted by the syndicate 
out of Chicago? Did you receive a report in the State police, 
or any report in connection with that? 


53553—60—pt. 46 
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Mr. Buanxenrorp, Yes; in 1957 we did have a report that 
had a tone on it that the syndicate was involved. 

Mr. Kennepy. In back of some of these operations ? 

Mr, BLanxenrorp, Yes; that is right (pp. 18759-18762). 


EAST CHICAGO PINBALL INVESTIGATION 


Pinball operations in East Chicago, Ind., were apart from the Wel- 
bourn-Sohacki syndicate operating elsewhere in the county. The 
syndicate in East Chicago does business as the Lakeside Specialty 
Co., and is controlled by Rowland Schaefer and Kenneth McDonald. 

In East Chicago free play-type pinball machines are prohibited 
by city ordinance. None of the syndicate machines were disturbed 
by the city police. The East Chicago syndicate in 1958 purchased 
312 Federal gambling stamps for machines on location there. Despite 
a State statute and a city ordinance outlawing gambling-type pinball 
machines, staff investigators found that 75 city licenses had been 
issued on syndicate-owned machines. It seems reasonable to point out 
that if these machines were illegal, then no licenses should have been 
issued, and if they were legal, then at least 312 licenses should have 
been issued. 

The gross take by this syndicate operation for the period from 
November 1, 1952, through December 31, 1957, was $2,426,000. This 
was realized from an initial combined investment of $10,360, 

Rowland Schaefer refused to explain his meteoric financial success 
on an investment of $3,100. From this investment Mr. Schaefer 
earned over $221,000 for the 6-year period from 1952 through 1957. 
When Schaefer refused to explain the means used to monopolize pin- 
ball operations in East Chicago, staff members testified that the syn- 
dicate records showed that $23,433 had been expended for gifts from 
1954 through 1959. Most of these gifts were given to county or city 
officials:or to their families, 

Rowland Schaefer, a partner in the East:Chicago pinball operation, 
the Lakeside Specialty Co., was also an official in the National Union 
of Automatic Equipment and’! Coin Machine Operators, Servicemen 
and Repairmen, of 550 Broadway, Gary, Ind. | Schaefer took the fifth 
amendment on all questions relating to his association with the union. 
He refused to confirm his signature on the local No. 2 charter appli- 
cation. This charter was to inelude Cook County, IIl., and vicinity. 

John Powers, a former partner in Lakeside Specialty Co. with 
Schaefer, Frank Rizzo, and Kenneth: McDonald, initially cooperated 
with the committee. About a week prior to his appearance, however, 
he informed a staff investigator that because of the possible danger 
to his small child he did, not wish to appear before the committee. 
nv Duffy testified as to a recorded interview with Mr. 

owers: 


Mr. Durry. In our interview, he stated he had met Mr. 
Frank Rizzo, also a partner of Lakeside, in 1952, in the latter 
part. He said he had discussions with Mr. Rizzo and that Mr. 
Schaefer had made some arrangements in East Chicago to 
set up and operate pinballs in the area, and that some arrange- 
ments had been made by Mr. Schaefer for this to take place. 
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He came into the company at that time and invested 20 
percent in the company, a total of $2,072. He had control 
over 35 pinball machines in the East Chicago area; that he 
made weekly collections from these locations, 

* + K * * 


He also said that Mr. Schaefer told him not to keep indi- 
vidual location records, that he never kept any records. He 
also said that the payouts were made by the location owners, 
which would be in violation of the law, and that the cost of 
the payoff was sustained half by the company and half by 
the location owner. 

The profits were split 50-50 (p. 18655). 

* * * 


The Cuairman. Did you know they were paying off officers 
of the law in order to get the privilege of operating these 
machines? 

Mr. Powers. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds that the answer I give might tend to incriminate 
me (p. 18656). 


Frank Rizzo, former partner and now an employee of the pinball 
syndicate in East Chicago, exercised his mew under the fifth 
amendment, in refusing to explain his reason for a transfer from 
local No. 1 in Gary to local No. 2 in Chicago. He refused to acknowl- 
edge also his financial. interest in Lakeside &.pecialty Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rizzo, as a union member you were also 
an officer in the company and invested, according to our 
records, $2,072, and from the year 1952 to 1957, from the 
operation of these gambling machines, you made, according 
to the records, $58,467.21. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Rizzo. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

The Cuarrman. Before we proceed further, let me ask you 
a question I should have asked the other witnesses, too, 
maybe. 

What is the purpose of this union, and then this business 
connection? Is it the purpose of operating the union along 
with operating this Lakeside Specialty Co., just as kind of 
a sham, kind of a protection against legitimate unionism? 
In other words, you set yourself up in a union so that no other 
union can come along and organize any of your employees; 
is that it? 

Mr. Rizzo. I respectfully decline to answer on the ground 
that my answer may tend to incriminate me. 

* * * * cS 


The Cuarrman. On the face of it, it looks like a racket 
just a skinflint game of some cheap gamblers who are ex- 
ploiting in this field, possibly by bribing officers, and so forth, 
in order to permit them to operate in violation of law. 

Have you any comment to make about that? If I am in 
error, Will you correct me? 
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Mr. Rizzo. I decline to answer—lI respectfully decline to 
answer on the ground that my answer may tend to incrimi- 
nate me (pp. 18658, 18659). 


Justice of the Peace Jack Slaboski, also a councilman in East Chi- 
cago, was receiving income from the Lakeside Specialty Co.’s pin- 
ball operations there. Ted Peters served as a conduit of the money 
to J wigs Slaboski. Investigator Richard G. Sinclair testified : 


Mr. Srvcrar. Mr. Peters has control over pinball ma- 
chines in the clubs in the city of East Chicago and Indiana 
Harbor. He maintains this control through his association 
with Slaboski, who is town councilman, and justice of the 
peace at the present time, and Art Golden. 

The income received by Mr. Slaboski for the year 1958 from 
this operation of Mr. Peters was $3,000. Mr. Golden received 
$3,200 in 1956 and $3,400 in 1955 from this operation. 

vo Kennepy. What position did Mr. Slaboski hold at the 
time 

Mr, Stncram. Mr. Slaboski, prior to January 1, 1959, was 
town councilman for East Chicago. 

a Kennepy. What position does he hold at the present 
time 

Mr. Stncrare. At the present time he is justice of the peace. 

Mr. Kennepy. We expected him as a witness today ? 

Mr. Stnciarr. We expected him as a witness, but in the last 
week we have been unable to reach him. He is a silent part- 
ner in this operation. 

Mr. Kennepy. He isa silent partner in this operation ? 

Mr. Stnciarr. That is correct (p. 18660). 


Peters exercised his constitutional privilege when requested to 
elaborate on the arrangement. 

Partners Schaefer and McDonald, of Lakeside Specialty Co., failed 
to report income for year 1957. The total amount not reported was 
over $40,000, as testified by Committee Investigator Jame F’. Mundie: 


Mr. Kennepy. Do we find that the Lakeside Co. actually 
weet’ all of their income, and the partners of the company ? 
r. Munpie. We find that the reconciliation of the part- 
nership returns—we find that during the year 1957 Mr. Row- 
land Schaefer failed to report salary in the year 1957 in 
the amount of $14,500, and his partnership income in the 
amount of $8,769.66, making a total of $23,269.66. 
Mr. Kennepy. Is he the only one? 
* * * * * 


Mr. Munpie. In the reconciliation of Mr. McDonald’s part- 
nership of Lakeside Sales, he failed to report $17,701.77. 

The Cuatrman. For what period ? 

Mr. Munore. For the year 1957. 

The CuarrMan. These matters will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Service, if it has not already 
come to their attention. 

Mr. Munvre. It has not come to their attention as yet. 
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The Cuarman. Well, it has now. 
* ok * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the amount 
of money they can recover from this will pay for the investi- 
gation. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the amount of money if the tax 
is recove 

Mr. Munpr. Yes; they are in about the 65-percent bracket. 

The Cuarrman. That would be adequate to pay for the cost 
of this particular investigation ? 

* * * * * 


The Cuarrman. Over $40,000 in income ? 

Mr. Mounpvre. Over $40,000 in income. Of course, with 
the taxes it would be tax, interest, and penalties (pp. 18661, 
18662). 


Metro Holovachka stated that he had no recollection of receiving 
gifts from the East Chicago pinball syndicate. He denied that he 
knew any of its operators. tL tetiahad he denied that he knew the 
origin of certain gifts he had received, including a barometer and a 


spice-chest radio he admitted he had in his home. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you take $300 worth of gifts from 
one company or group without knowing who the people were, 
or inquiring into it ? 

Mr. HorovacuKxa. As I say, Mr. Kennedy, I don’t know 
that there were $300 worth of gifts there. It would certainly 
seem ridiculous that I would get that much in gifts without 
having known it. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * In 1956 the gifts amounted to some 
$300 PEON, Mr. Holovachka. 

Mr. Horovacnka. As I say, I have no recollection. It is 
possible that I may have received them (p. 18664). 


ACCARDO-GIANCANA-PINELLI-GLIMCO CRIME SYNDICATE OPERATIONS, LAKE 
COUNTY-PORTER COUNTY, IND. 


_ Following the testimony pertaining to the illegal pinball operation 
in Lake County and the effect it had on the elimination of union ac- 
tivity, the committee went into an equally serious area involving the 
effect of organized prostitution and gambling on the efforts of inde- 
pendent repairmen to organize a union. The background for this 


aes ss the investigation was supplied by staff investigator La Vern 
; y: 


Mr. Durry. Yes, in 1951, Jack Doyle headed up the crimi- 
nal syndicate in Lake County, Ind. He was exposed by the 
Kefauver committee in 1951. He was indicted in 1952. en 
in January 1953, after he [Doyle] had been completely ex- 
posed and ineffective in the area, he [Anthony Pinelli] met 
with Sam “Mooney” Giancana, a notorious hoodlum from 
Chicago, and Tony Accardo, the No. 1 hoodlum in Chicago. 
They sieht al baa. vere 
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Shortly thereafter Mr. Doyle was convicted for income tax 
evasion, and then Mr. Pinelli migrated from California to 
Gary, Ind., and took over certain operations. We know he 
came to Gary in October 1954 and set up a jukebox company 
called the Century Distributing Co. He iss set up a pizza 
business. We do know that these were just fronts for his 
illegal operations. 

In 1957 it was established, for example, that he was in the 
bookie and handbook operations in Lake County, Ind., with 
John Formusa, a notorious vice lord of Gary, Ind., Mr. James 
Rutledge, and Mr. Pinelli. 

Mr. Rutledge died on March 5, 1957, and a man by the name 
of Frank Zizzo migrated from Chicago and came over to 
Lake County and took over the active operations of these 
gambling operations. 

We know that as a fact because Mr. Rutledge had a Federal 
gambling stamp issued to him for one of his places, which 
was called the Uptown Lunch Club, in Whiting, Ind, He 
died the following year, and the Federal gambling stamp was 
issued to Mr. Zizzo (pp. 18671-18672). 


Anthony Pinelli, co-owner of Century Distributing Co. and a Lake 
County hoodlum, had as his close associates there many members of 
the Chicago crime syndicate, including Thomas Morgano, former 
employee of Barbers Association in Chicago; Anthony Gruttadauro, 
his nephew; James Rutledge; Frank Zizzo; Tony Penzato; and John 
Formusa, the reputed czar of prostitution in Lake County. _Asso- 
ciated with Pinelli in Century Distributing Co. was Roeco Schiralli, 
deputy controller for the city of Gary. 

Two members of the vice squad in the Gary Police Department 
were also personally acquainted with Pinelli and made yisits to his 
home in California. Both Donald Smith and Frank Unetich, mem- 
bers of the vice squad of the Gary Police Department, acknowledged 
their association with Anthony Pinelli. Don Smith joined the vice 
squad in 1953 and has known Mr. Pinelli since he came to Gary in 1954. 
He testified he knew him only as a retaurant owner and knew nothing 
of his illegal activities. 


Mr. Smiru. I thought him to be a respected restaurant 
owner. 

Mr. Kennepy, You weren’t aware of the fact that he 
operated a number of gambling joints in Gary, Ind., in 
Lake County? 

Mr. Sacrrn. No, I wasn’t. 

Mr, Kennepy. You never were aware of that? 

Mr. Smirn. I am aware of it from what I am hearing 
from the committee and read in. the papers; yes, now. (p. 
18709), 


Smith also related his association with Jack Doyle, a notorious 
gambling figure and predecessor of Pinelli, as top syndicate repre- 
sentative in Lake County. 


Mr. Kennepy, With whom did you go to Las Vegas? 
Mr. Smrrx. A Mr. Kushner, of the Kool-Vent Awning in 
Gary, and Mr. Morris, an attorney, and Mr. Jack Doyle. . 
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Mr. Kennepy. How long had you known Mr. Jack Doyle? 
Mr. Smrru. I probably knew Jack Doyle 17 years, 16 years. 
Mr. Kennepy. Who was he? 

Mr. Suiru. Who was Jack Doyle; did you say ¢ 

Mr. Kennupy. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, Jack Doyle, as you say, was before the 
Kefauver committee for running some gambling in Lake 
yam He was eh Samia owner. i 

. Kennepy. How did you hap to go to Vegas 
with Jack Doyle? nde Bde" 

Mr. Surrn. A guest of Mr. Kushner. 

Mr. Kennepry. Mr. Kushner of the Kool-Vent Co. ! 

Mr. Surru. That is right (p. 18711). 

* 


* * * %* 


Mr, Kennepy. Were you aware of the fact that Mr. Jack 
che had just been convicted of income tax evasion at that 
time 

Mr. Smirn. I know Mr. Doyle was convicted of income tax 
evasion, but I don’t know at that time whether I knew it or 
not. Assoon as he was convicted I knew it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He had been convicted shortly prior to that 
time. Actually, in 1954 he had been convicted of income 
tax evasion. He appeared before the Kefauver committee 
and had been identified as the operator of gambling in the 
Gary area (p. 18712). 


Detective Frank Unetich of Gary, the vice squad, acknowledged 
his association with Pinelli and admitted that he had visited Pinelli 
at his motel at Los Angeles. Just before he left, he obtained two 
Rose Bowl footvall tickets from Robert Lucas, attorney for Pinelli 
and John Formusa in Gary. 


Mr. Kennepy. Who paid for your motel room out there? 

Mr. Uneticu. The morning we left, as I recall it, I got the 
car and put the bags in, and my friend came from the office. 
As we drove out, he told me that the boy told him that the 
motel bill was on his dad (p. 18715). 


Officer Unetich also professed ignorance to Pinelli’s gambling 
operations. 


Mr. Kennepy. When did you find out he was active 
there? 

Mr. Uneticu. In gambling? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Unerion. When I read about it in the papers (pp. 
18715-18716). 

* * *« * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know John Formusa? 

Mr. Unericu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Do you know he ran a house of prostitu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Uneticu. Where? 

Mr. Kennepy. In Lake County ? 

Mr. Unetticu. I read that in the paper (p. 18716). 
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Unetich testified that he had visited John Formusa on two occa- 
sions—once in the company of a contractor friend, George Stevens; 
and another time with a group of Siamese who were visting Gary 
and studying police operations there under the foreign aid trainee 

rogram. Officer Unetich was vague on his recollection of the con- 
scation of pinball machines. Smith recalled that the last machines 
he confiscated were in 1953. 

Pinelli took further refuge behind the fifth amendment. When 
asked about his local associates John Formusa, Tom Morgano, and 
Tony Gruttadauro, and about the Uptown Lunch Club in Whiting, a 
gambling establishment, he aeptinted to refuse toanswer. His known 
associates outside the Chicago area include Frank DeSimone, John 
LaRocca, and Gabriel Mannarino of Pittsburgh, and Max Berman. 
Pinelli remained silent on his realty holdings in the Sierra Madre and 
Los Angeles areas. 

Pinelli’s records show that far more cash went through his-accounts 
than he reported as income. Staff Investigator Pierre E. G. Salinger 
testified : 


Mr. Satrncer. 1948 through 1957, he reported a total of 
$22,745 and odd cents on his income tax returns, and in the 
same period more than $570,000 went through his bank ac- 
count, of which some $200,000 was in cash. 

Mr. Pinelli is always in possession of considerable amounts 
of cash. As late as May 20, 1958, he purchased $25,000 worth 
of U.S. bonds and paid for them in cash at the First Western 
Bank & Trust Co., in Sierra Madre, Calif. 

: Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us where you get the cash 
rom ? 

Mr. Prve.ii. I respectfully decline to answer on the 
grounds previously stated in declining to answer previous 
questions (p. 18726). 


Pinelli invested much of his ener in California. At the time of 
the committee hearing in June 1959, his total realty holdings in Cali- 
fornia alone were worth $443,600. Not all investments were in Pinel- 
li’s own name. The Movietown Motel in Hollywood, built at a cost 
of $200,000, was recorded in the names of his two sons. Pinelli made . 
trips to Las Vegas to buy “house checks” with cash in an apparent ef- 
fort to disguise illicit income from his syndicate operations in Lake 
County. 

Sam “Mooney” Giancana, a top Chicago syndicate member, ap- 
peared before the committee. He refused to explain the purpose of a 
trip he made to Los Angeles in 1953, on which he was accompanied by 
Anthony Accardo, another top figure in the Chicago underworld; and 
Dr. Eugene Chesrow, a Chicago physician. This group was met at 
the Los Angeles airport by Tony Pinelli. Investigator Salinger testi- 
fied to Giancana’s sslasinahamell : 


In 1929 he was convicted of burglary-larceny, and sen- 
tenced to 1 to 5 years in the Joliet Penitentiary. He served 
3 years and 9 months of that sentence. 

In 1939 he was convicted of conspiracy to violate the in- 
ternal revenue laws as they relate to liquor, and was sentenced 
to 4 years and fined $2,700. He served, of that4-year sentence, 
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3 years and 2 months in Leavenworth and Terre Haute Fed- 
eral Penitentiaries. 

In addition to that, he has received minor sentences for 
larceny of auto, tampering with auto, disorderly conduct, and 
has been picked up on a number of other charges. 

Mr. Kennepy. How many times has he been arrested? 
Seventeen times? 

Mr. Satrncer. Seventeen times (pp. 18673-18674). 


Additional hoodlum associates of Tony Pinelli are Frank Sortino 
and Frank Ferraro, who is reported to be Gus Alex’s No. 1 man in the 
first ward in Chicago. Among the Chicago hoodlums Alex and Fer- 
raro are considered to be the most vicious and ruthless. Another is 
Frank DeSimone, an attorney who was present in the Apalachin 
meetings; he is a gangland lawyer in the West. John Sebastian La- 
Rocca and Gabriel Kelly Mannarino of Pittsburgh are also close to 
Pinelli. They visited Pinelli at his Movietown Motel on the west 
coast, and Pinelli paid their hotel bill when they visited him in Gary. 
In addition to these, Pinelli’s Chicago hoodlum acquaintances included 
Jacob Guzik, Max Berman, and Joseph Gagliano. 

In Gary, Pinelli surrounded himself with Chicago hoodlums who 
had served the syndicate well in Chicago and were given more respon- 
sible syndicate tasks in Lake County. Included among these are Pinel- 
li’s nephew Anthony Gruttadauro; Frank Zizzo, Anthony Penzato, 
Frank Caprio (now deceased), John Formusa, and Tom Morgano. 
With respect to Morgano, he and Pinelli were closely associated in the 
county bookmaking operation and were known to be partners in 
Stag, Inc., a bookie joint in Gary. 

The jukebox outlet of Tony Pinelli, the Century Distributing Co. in 
Gary, secured most of its records from Lormar Distributing Co. in 
Chicago. Lormar is owned and operated by Sam Giancana and Chuck 
English, Chicago hoodlums, Century Distributing Co. used as a 
source for its jukeboxes the firm of another Chicago hoodlum, Joey 
Glimco. The purchases of jukeboxes from Glimco and records from 
Giancana and Fnglish was dine by subordinates. Investigator Salin- 
ger testified : 


Mr. Satineer. I might say in connection with Mr. Glimco 
that his acquaintanceship with Mr. Giancana is of some inter- 
est to us since Mr. Testo’s testimony that when he wanted to 
organize Mr. Pinelli’s jukebox operation in Gary, Ind., he 
was told before he organized it he should go see Mr. Glimco, 
and Mr. Glimco told him not to organize the company. 

The Cuarrman. Told him what? 

Mr. Sauincer. Not to organize the company. He subse- 
aa received a threat and did not organize them (p. 
18677). 


The link between the Gary combine of Pinelli-Formusa-Morgano 
and the Chicago crime syndicate was clear. Pinelli’s rise in power 
in Gary commenced after his meeting with Accardo, Giancana, and 
Dr. Chesrow in Los Angeles. 


Mr. Kennepy. And we identified the fact that Mr. Pinelli, 
after the 1953 meeting, came and moved into Lake County? 
Mr. Sattncer. That is correct, 
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Mr. Kennepy. And that Pinelli is, in turn, a close associ- 
ate of Mr. Giancana; is that correct ? 

Mr. Sauincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. We also identified the fact that Mr, For- 
musa, who operated in Lake County, was an associate of 
Mr. Giancana ? 

Mr. Satrncer. We know that he was a close associate of 
Mr. Pinelli, and we believe him to be an associate of Mr. 
Giancana. 

Mr. Kennepy. As a matter of fact, Mr. Formusa and Mr. 
Pinelli have been in business together / 

Mr, Satuncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennezpy. Mr. Formusa handled the vice operations 
and Mr. Pinelli handled the gambling operations ? 

Mr. Sattncer. That is correct. (p. 18680). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kewnepy. Mr. Chairman, I think this shows, as we de- 
velop it again tomorrow, with the activities of Mr. Pinelli, 
as much as any hearing that we have had, the operation or 
the syndicate operation of the underworld here in the United 
States, where they come from one community to another, 
they set up and establish their operations, and get complete 
control of industries, the vice, the gambling, and when they 
need a labor union they set a labor organization up; when 
they feel it is more beneficial they put a labor organization 
out of existence. 

* * * *K ok 


Mr, Kennepy. Of course, Mr, Chairman, this is only pos- 
sible where you have lax law enforcement. All of these 
operations could not have existed. Mr. Zizzo could not 
have come down there, You could not have had Mr. Pi- 
nelli’s operations. You could not have had Mr. Formusa’s 
open operations, if it had not been for the help and assistance 
given by Mr. Holovachka. 

Mr. Holovachka, if he was following through on his re- 
sponsibilities, of course, these things could not have hap- 
pened or continue to goon (p. 18688). 


John Formusa ran a nationally known house of prostitution known 
as the M. & J. Motel, located just outside the city limits of Gary 
in the Small Farms area of Lake County. Formusa frequently con- 
tacted the prosecutor’s office in Crown Point, Ind. He personally 
called the unlisted number of Walter Conroy, the chief investigator 
—e prosecutor’s office. Conroy could not recall the purpose of these 
calls. 

When interviewed by committee staff members, Formusa seemed to 
have a real sense of accomplishment in the syndicate he had been able 
to develop. In addition to the elaborate suburban motel, which was 
devoted entirely to his prostitution racket, Formusa controlled the 
red light district in Gary. Formusa’s association with members 
of the vice squad in the Gary Police Department is indicated by the 
testimony of two of its officers. Officer Frank Unetich admitted 
that he had personally visited with Formusa on two occasions at his 
large home at 9341 Lakeshore Drive in the Miller section of Gary. 
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Officer Don Smith testified that he had accepted an all-expense-paid 
trip for two to Las Vegas from Abe Kushner, a personal friend and 
associate of John Formusa. 

Formusa’s reported income for 1955 was $11,000. In that year 
the M. & J. Motel was constructed. In 1956 his income was $46,000; 
in 1957, $56,000. His total income for the 3-year period was $113,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. It would apbese to be growing each year, 
from the information that we have, with Mr. Holovachka as 
the public prosecutor in that area, 1955 and 1956 and 1957. 


Each year it grew a little parece became more active, did it 
not, this nationally known motel ? (p. 18685). 


Formusa’s financial growth began when Holovachka was elected 
to the office of county prosecutor. 


Mr. Srvciam. He was a part of the Doyle-Pinelli-Formusa 
syndicate operation in Gary which covered the vice, the 
gambling, and the pinball machines and slot machines (p. 
18685). 


John Testo, general organizer for the Coin Machine Onrepions & 
Repairmen Union, testified that he met with Tony Pinelli and had 
contact with John Formusa as business agent for the Terrazzo & 
Tile Setters local; when personal threats were made against him after 
his visit with Joey Glimco, he realized that he could not continue, 
so he became inactive in 1957. 


SYNDICATE ATTEMPT TO ORGANIZE PORTER COUNTY, IND. 


_ Frank Aliotta, secretary-treasurer of the Master Barbers Associa- 
tion of Chicago, testified that the derogatory testimony before the 
committee concerning his employees astounded him (p. 18775). 

The committee heard testimony on how this association maintained 
peace and harmony in the barbering trade in Chicago. The associa- 
tion accomplished this through the employment of seven thugs as 
investigators. Aliotta and the investigators were close associates or 
relatives of Tony Pinelli. Frank Zizzo, an associate of Pinelli in 
Lake County and operator of the Uptown Lunch gambling joint in 
Whiting, was eens by the Master Barbers Association. From 
January 1, 1955, ugh 1958 he was paid over $19,000. Frank Zizzo 
was arrested six times, including one arrest for fencing jewelry. 

George Dicks, another notorious character employed by the Barbers 
Association as an investigator, has a record of over 300 arrests. From 
January 1, 1955, through December 31, 1958, Dicks received over 
$35,000 from the association. He has had two felony convictions. 

Tom Morgano was employed by the Barbers Association in January 
of 1950 and served with them as an investigator through 1954. Dur- 
ing this period Morgano was paid over $29,000 for his services. 

From 1949 to 1959 the Master Barbers Association employed 11 
special investigators to maintain “peace and harmony” among the 
barbering irade in Chicago. With respect to their background, the 
teetinony of Committee Investigator Gerald G. Gotsch disclosed the 

ollowing: 


Mr. Gorscu. * * * Eight out of the eleven have associ- 
ations and records. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And seven have records? 

Mr. Gorscu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. How much did these special investigators, 
all of them receive from 1950 to the present time? 

Mr. Scuutrz. $224,282.63. 

Mr. Kennepy. The seven that have records, can you give 
us roughly how much they received ? 

Senator Munpr. Let them tabulate it and put it into the 
record at this point, if it requires additional computations. 

(The material to be furnished follows :) 


$67, 417. 40 


201, 331. 20 
(p. 18779) 


Members of this group were doing “organizational” work in Ham- 
mond and Whiting, Ind. Frank Zizzo was conducting bookmaking 
and card and dice games for Tony Pinelli in Hammond and Whiting, 
while Tommy age was handling the Gary end of the syndicate 
vice operations, exclusive of prostitution. 

After organizing Chicago and Gary for the underworld syndicate 
Morgano proceeded to organize the neighboring territory in Porter 
County, Ind. 

The projected immediate expansion by two major steel companies 
made Porter County a prime target. 

Valparaiso is the county seat in Porter County. In the spring of 
1958 Morgano undertook to establish himself as a legitimate business- 
man there. He opened a pizza restaurant near the campus of Val- 
paraiso University and proceeded to ingratiate himself in the com- 
munity. 

Morgano attempted to tie up vice operations in Porter County for 
the Chicago Giancana-Accardo-Pinelli underworld crime syndicate. 
This matter was first brought to the committee’s attention by the chief 
deputy sheriff of Porter County, who had been approached by Mor- 
gano to serve as an intermediary for Morgano between the sheriff and 
the county prosecutor of Porter County. Chief Deputy Sheriff Har- 
old Rayder conferred with the committee staff and requested assist- 
ance in securing data that would aid in the prosecution and exposure 
of Morgano. After this information was secured, Rayder appeared 
before the committee and related the plan of Morgano to take over 
all crime and vice operations in Porter County. 

Committee Counsel Robert F. Kennedy outlined the importance of 
Rayder’s testimony : 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, the importance of this tes- 
timony is in connection with the testimony that we had yes- 
terday, where there is an influx of some outside groups to 
try to take over the area and destroy proper unionization. 

We are going now from Lake County to Porter County. 
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Here we have some firsthand information and testimony as 
to how gangsters and racketeers try to move in on a county 
to destroy the proper unions and set up illegitimate busi- 
nesses and vice. 

I think as the testimony develops, we will see that we will 
have some firsthand information as to how that can happen. 

Senator Gotpwater. Is Porter County contiguous ia hake 
County ? 
Mr. Rayner. Yes, it is. 

* * * * BS 


Mr. Kennepy. In early 1958, did you understand that one 
of the prominent figures in the underworld was a man by the 
name of Tom Morgano? 

Mr. Rayprr. That isso. Part of the Chicago Pinelli and 
Giancana syndicate. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Pinelli-Giancana syndicate of Chicago? 

Mr. Rayper. That is correct. (pp. 18486-18487). 


Morgano, an alien, was born in Calascibetta Caltanisetta, Italy. 
He served 30 days at Crown Point, Ind., in 1931 for violation of the 
National Prohibition Act. In 1939, he was sentenced to 180 days for 
conspiring to violate the internal revenue laws. In 1941, he was 
arrested again for violation of the National Prohibition Act. On 
September 1, 1958, he was arrested in Gary for obtaining money 
under false pretenses. In October 1958, he was arrested and held on a 
charge of assault and battery with intent to kill of which he was 
subsequently convicted. 

Deputy Sheriff Rayder described to the committee his first meeting 
with Morgano at the Elks Club in Valparaiso. At this meeting Mor- 
gano inquired of Rayder if he was interested in making a “fast buck.” 
There were subsequent meetings, and after Rayder was satisfied that 
Morgano was seriously interested, he took steps to gather data which 
he felt would be essential in the prosecution of Morgano for his 
attempt to bribe a State official. 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you relate to the committee what 
your conversation with Morgano was? 

Mr. Rayper. At that particular time he stated that he 
would like to get Porter County solid, and that he wanted to 
establish the pinball machines solid in the county; he would 
like to start a house of prostitution on the north end of the 
county. He wanted to know if I would look around to find 
a piece of land where he could build a place. 

He said he would run it very nice and quiet; there wouldn’t 
be any trouble. I stated at that particular time that the 
$10,000 that he had offered me wouldn’t be enough to cover 
the sheriff and prosecutor and a few other smalltime politi- 
cians that aa want their cut out of it, and he said, well, 
he would go as high as $50,000. 

Mr. Kennepy. $50,000 was for whom ? 

Mr. Raypver. $50,000 was to take care of the sheriff and the 
prosecutor and the JPs and the constables. At this partic- 
ular time, he also offered me $50,000, plus a bonus that he said 
he could steal off the politicians. He said they would never 
know the difference. 
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Mr. Kennepy. So altogether it was going to be $100,000? 
Mr. Rayver. Right (p. 18489). 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did he tell you how the payoff would take 

lace? 
e Mr. Rayper. Yes; he said the payoff would be in small cir- 
culating bills of $10’s and $20’s. 

Mr. Kennepy. You tried to have a recording of some of 
these conversations with Mr. Morgano; is that correct? 


Mr. Rayper. Yes, I did. I got a recording at the Sport- 
men’s Club, but it didn’t prove to be satisfactory. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Why, after he had made this offer to you 
and repeated the offer on at least three separate or other oc- 
casions, why didn’t you make an arrest at that time? 

Mr. Rayper. Well, I felt we hadn’t quite gathered enough 
evidence to make an arrest at that time, and that if we could 
get all the fundamental points of his bribe and find out just 
exactly what he had done, I felt we could send him up for a 
long time and wouldn’t have to worry about him. 

Mr. Kennepy. You felt that with the support of the com- 
mittee in bringing and developing it, you would be able to 
get, enough public pressure to have something done about the 
situation in Porter County ? 

Mr. Rayver. That is correct (p. 18490). 


* * * a * 


Mr. Kennepy. But you did take a recording on the meet- 
ing that you had with him in the automobile of May 4, and 
that was satisfactory. 

Mr. Rayper. That is correct. That recording turned out 
fine (p. 18491). 


The recording was played at the committee hearing, and Morgano 
refused to answer all questions pertaining to it. However, the record 
makes the following points: 

(1) Morgano was a part of the Chicago underworld syndicate. 

(2) Morgano was an associate of Sam Uzelac, who was shot 
in Gary about 6 months prior to the meeting with Deputy Sheriff 
Rayder. Morgano was convicted of this shooting and was 
“penalized” by Lake County officials by a $200 fine and a sus- 
pended sentence of 2 years. 

(3) Morgano wanted control of all crime and vice in Porter 
County. This was to include pinballs, card games, bookmaking, 
dice, roulette wheels, and prostitution. 

(4) Rayder was to serve as intermediary between the sheriff 
and county prosecutor, and Morgano. 

(5) Morgano had already formed a close personal relation- 
ship with the mayor of Valparaiso, John Wiggins. 

6) Morgano was to pay $50,000 for a 2-year period to Rayder 
to take care of the sheriff, the prosecutor, and lesser officials, and 
Rayder was to get an additional amount for himself. 
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(7) Morgano was to take care of any other persons who might 
attempt to muscle in on any segment of crime.or vice in the 
county. He wanted it solid with no outside interference what- 
soever. 

(8) Morgano was to set up a house for the sheriff to raid 
periodically to take the heat off the administration. 

Senator Goldwater had this to say about Morgano’s effort to or- 
ganize Porter County. 


Senator Gotpwatrr. Speaking for the committee and for 
myself, I think this is another evidence where local law 
enforcement has fallen down. I think the Federa) Govern- 
ment might have some blame in this, too. I hope that the 
local authorities of Indiana, the State of Indiana, and the 
Federal Government, will move immediately against this 
man. 

I don’t think there is an American in this room that can 
be prong this morning of a man who has come here from 
Italy, murdered and robbed and stolen, operates houses of 
prostitution near a college, and our Government allows him 
to go scot free. I hope this committee and the staff will insist 
that this Immigration Service get into this immediately and 
take full strength of justice against this man (p. 18508). 


VI. Derrorr 


It appeared no coincidence that the most extensive misuse of labor 


unions discovered in our coin machine inquiry was in the personal 
bailiwick of Mr. James Hoffa. Indeed, he was responsible for the 
racketeer subversion of at least two locals in the Motor City. 

The Detroit hearing proved an instructive case history of how 
labor-management collusion initiated by self-seeking employers was 
exploited by the organized underworld. The consequent subjugation 
of the industry to these criminals was graphically told to us by their 
victims. 

The inability of organized labor to rid itself of racketeers was 
notable in the testimony of Mr. Auguste Scholle, a trade unionist 
since 1933 and now president of the Michigan AFL-CIO State Fed- 
eration. He explained why organized labor was opposed to the coin 
machine unions, and the limited effect of his opposition. 

Scholle testified that since 1940 he was instrumental in having 
charters of two locals revoked when he discovered they were being 
used to enforce trade restraints in favor of re He told of 
refusing to issue two other charters, one to a former CIO official; 
and one to Detroit racketeers who offered him $10,000. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * in Detroit, did you have any contact 
or connection with any of the so-called jukebox locals * * *. 

Mr. Scnorie. Yes * * * in 1940 * * * I learned that 
* * * one * * * chartered by the United Radio, Electrical 
and Machine Workers of America * * * representing the 
employees * * * in the music-box machine operation and 
* * * the jukebox operators had * * * a system of putting 
* * * union labels on each machine * * * in each location, 
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and that their dues, consequently, had been far in excess of 
the actual number of members that they had. 

In other words, they were not collecting a dollar a month 
dues from men or women as union members * * * they were 
charging $1 for a stamp and for the use of the union label 
stamp on the machine. 

This was followed * * * by some of these union members 
picketing places that did not have the union label on the 
machine * * * I learned then that it had to be a certain type 
of machine * * * When I got this information and had 
established its veracity, I called the officers of this organiza- 
tion together and told them that, amongst other things, I 
was responsible for the good name of the organization that I 
represented there, the CIO, and that we could not tolerate 
this situation (pp. 17443, 17444). 


As a result of Scholle’s action the charter for Local 737, United 
Electrical Workers, was revoked. Scholle then disclosed, why organ- 
ized labor has been unable to eliminate racketeer use of labor unions. 


Mr. Scuouie. * * * the charter was revoked, and, of 
course, as far as we were concerned at that period of time, 
it cleansed the situation * * * I don’t know how long it was 
after that, but I learned again that not identically the same 
group of people, but for the most part many of them that 
were associated with it, had blossomed out with another 
charter unbeknownst to me and the CIO union. This time 
it was the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Em- 
ployees Union * * * The same practice was engaged in 
where they were collecting dues not off of members, but off 
of a union label. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a union that existed for the help 
and assistance of the employers, rather than the employees? 

Mr. Scuotie. Well, very definitely. At least, that was my 
reaction to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was why you took the action against 
both of these unions at that time? 

Mr. Scuotie. Well, not only that. But er frankly, it 
was pursuing a course which, to me, was totally irreconcil- 
able with good union principles (p. 17444). 


Scholle was corroborated by Mr. Neil Holland, former president of 
Local 361, United Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Em- 
pire. He testified that in about 1942 he was asked by Mr. Roy 

mall to accept Small’s association members into his union, and 
union membership was given to both the employees and the self- 
employed operators. 


Mr. Kennepy. His people has been in local 737 of the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machinery 
Workers of America? 

Mr. Hotzianp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And then James Newman had said that his 
international did not want these people in the union, and 
didn’t like their tactics and wanted them to get out? 
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Mr. Hoxianp. That is my understanding. * * * 
ok * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did Small, for a period of time, operate the 
association and the union out of his own office ? 


* * * * * 


* * * The union was completely dominated and controlled 
by Mr. Small and his group; was it not? 
Mr. Hotianp. Yes, sir; it was. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. As to the control that the association had 
over the union * * * Mr. Small, and his group, would decide 
when pickets would go out * * *. 

* % * * * 


And they would pay the pickets ? 

Mr. Hotianp. Yes, sir. Not always directly, but they did 
pay them. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the association paid the business 
agents, did they not? 

Mr. Hotzianp. They paid three of them and later paid a 
part of my salary (pp. 17426-17428). 


At least two of the three business agents paid by the association had 
criminal records. One, Sam LaVigne, subsequently went to work for 
the Teamsters. 

Scholle was able to describe postwar attempts of notorious Detroit 
racketeers to obtain a union charter. He stated that he was visited 
three different times by two men and solicited for a charter. He iden- 
tified them as of a gangster type. He learned they were representing 
people distributing jukeboxes and not employees. He explained to 
them that the CIO did not give out charters or sell charters to em- 
ployers but would grant them only to employees who wanted to be 
organized or affiliated with the CIO. The men left. On their second 
visit they said they had signed up their people. When Scholle then 
explained that he would sit down and bargain with them for the em- 
ployees the men explained that this would not be necessary and one of 
the men threw down a roll of bills wrapped in a rubber band and said, 
“Here is the downpayment. What else does it take?” “We will take 
care of you.” Scholle said, “That is what I am afraid of.” 

Scholle was told that “there would be 10 grand in it for me.” He 
ee refused to issue the charter to them. They made a third visit, 
Ww 


ich provoked Scholle to say, “Get out and stay out and do not 
bother me any more.” 


Mr. Kennepy. There wasn’t any question that these people 
were desperately in want of a charter at that time? 

Mr. Scuotie. * * * It just seemed to me that they wanted 
a charter in the worst possible kind of way (p. 17446). 


Shortly thereafter, a charter for Teamster Local 985 was issued. 


_The Cratrman. So what they didn’t get from you, ob- 
viously was supplied, a month or so later, by the Teamsters ? 
Mr. Scuoitue. That is right (p. 17447). 


53553—60—pt. 4-7 
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The reason the racketeers wanted a charter so desperately stemmed 
from the organization of a jukebox local near the end of World War 
II. Mr. Joseph Brilliant, a distributor and an operator from 1932 
to 1958, and a former president of the employers’ association, gave 
forthright and illuminating testimony about the 20-year fight for con- 
trol of coin machine operations in Detroit. 


Mr. Kennepy. As president of the operators association 
during the early 1940’s, were you engaged in an effort to fight 
some of the gangster and racketeering element ? 

Mr. Brrmuiant. That is right. 


* * te * * 


Mr. Kennepy. That tried to obtain control of both the 
union and the association ; is that right ? 
Mr. Braruiant. That is right (p. 17408). 


Brilliant plained that the operators feared a Wurlitzer plan of 
“exclusive dealers” which would make it difficult for most operators to 
obtain new machines. Therefore, 


Mr. Briziant. * * * the operators in the Detroit area, in 
order to protect themselves, went to Cleveland to find out the 
workings of an association and how it should function * * * 
(p. 17409). 


(This was the period when Mike Hammergren, Wurlitzer vice 
resident, was making jukebox sales by alliances with the underworld.) 
Brilliant was corroborated by Mr. Morris Goldman, an operator since 
1940, and a former president of the operators association ; and by Mr. 
Victor DeSchryver, who had been in the coin machine business from 
1936 until 1958. They and their associates contacted Mr. Leo Dixon, 
then head of the Ohio association, and Mr. William Presser, then busi- 
ness agent for the IBEW local with which the Ohio operators had a 
master contract. In January and in March 1945, Presser and Dixon 
came to Detroit and conferred with the operators on the advisability 
and methods of a union-association scheme for the protection of the 
operators. 

(Contrary to Presser’s statements to a congressional committee, 
sitting in Detroit in 1953, that he had received only $200 to $300 for 
his “expenses,” each of the Detroit operators testified that $5,000 was 
collected for Presser. DeSchryver affirmed that his 1946 testimony 
before the Murphy grand jury that he (DeSchryver) had given 
$5,000 to Presser, was correct.) DeSchryver declared that Presser 


* * * indicated that the $5,000 was to cover his expenses 
and it was our belief that these expenses involved giving 
money to union officials there in Detroit. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were there any union officials’ names men- 
tioned at that time? 

Mr. DeScuryver. * * * there was a reference made to the 
union officials on Trumbull Avenue. 


Mr. Kennepy. Now, that, of course, is the Teamster head- 
quarters, is it not? 


Mr. DeScuryver. I believe it is (p. 17438). 


In January 1945 the employers’ association signed a sweetheart 
contract with the newly chartered AFL Federal Local No. 23814. 
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The operators commenced paying “dues” of 50 cents per machine 
per month to the union. The head of the local was Eugene C. 
“Jimmy” James, theretofore an enforcer for and petty official of the 
Laundry Workers Union in Detroit. James, Mrs. William Presser 
and Lillian Nardi, wife of Presser assistant unionist John Nardi, 
each obtained stock interests in two Detroit jukebox distributorships. 

In August 1945, James announced that for the union to “survive,” 
dues would be increased to 70 cents per machine per month. In 
September 1945, disbursements of $200 per week were recorded on 
the union’s books as “salary” payments to the maiden names of Mrs. 
James Hoffa and Mrs. Bert. Brennan. 

They remained on the payroll for approximately 10 months, and 
received a total of $6,000. James stated under oath that they did 
no work and that they were removed from the payroll because a 
grand jury was being formed to investigate labor racketeering. 

James had sworn that this was to pay back to Hoffa and Brennan 
the $1,000 each purportedly loaned to him to help organize the union. 
However, Brilliant, then president of the operators’ association, who 
helped to initiate the setup, testified emphatically that all of the or- 
ganizing expenses were borne by the employers. DeSchryver re- 
affirmed to the committee his testimony before the Murphy grand 
jury in 1946: 


“In connection with raising the dues in order to make 
these payoffs to Hoffa and Brennan, was there a raise in 
dues that. was effected to cover that situation from how much 
to how much? 

“Answer. Actually the increase as well as I can remember 
was from approximately 50 cents to 70 cents. 

“Question. And the stated purpose as told you by James 
was to create a fund for payment to Hoffa and Brennan; is 
that correct? 

“Answer. I believe that is correct. 

“Question. Well, is there any doubt about it in your mind? 

“Answer. No, sir; there is not.” 

The Cuarrman. Is that. the testimony you gave before? 

Mr. DeScuryver. Yes, sir; that is. 


The local paid $6,000 back to Brennan and Hoffa for their alleged 
$2,000 loan. Hoffa explained this as merely a “mixup” which he 
would not have allowed to happen if he was running the local. 

The operators were so pleased with James that at Christmas, 1945, 
they gave him a Cadillac automobile. In 1946, James’ local assumed 
increasing value to the operators, when the anticipated competition 
from Wurlitzer machines became an actuality. The association soon 
learned that the operators putting out Wurlitzer jukeboxes either 
were backed by or were commer notorious Detroit hoodlums, 
headed by Angelo Meli and “Papa John” Priziola. 

Commencing in February 1946, the Hammergren-appointed Detroit 
sales agency of Wurlitzer jukeboxes was the Bilvin Distributing Co. 
It had obtained its franchise through the efforts of Mr. Harry Graham. 
By affidavit, he swore to the committee : 


IT am well acquainted with Milton “Mike” Hammergren, 
having first met him when he was in charge of the Wurlitzer 
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retail sales and was resident in Chicago. My acquaintance- 
ship with Hammergren was widely known, and I believe it 
is because of this that I was approached by Angelo Meli 
some time toward the end of 1945 and solicited to obtain 
for him the Wurlitzer franchise for Detroit and the Michigan 
territory. 

Angelo stated that he wished to have the distributorship 
so that he could control jukebox operations in Detroit. He 
said he planned to do this by flooding the market with his 
machines. In return for my intercession on his behalf, he 
promised I would head the distributorship he would then 
set up (p. 17605). 


One hundred forty-one thousand dollars was invested in this dis- 
tributorship by: Angelo Meli, $46,000; “Papa John” Priziola, $20,000; 
Sam Tocco, $25,000; and William E. Bufalino, $20,000 ; $15,000 more 
was “borrowed” from Carlo DiLiberto; and $15,000 was borrowed 
from Nick Ditta. 

Angelo Meli has a long arrest record, and was once designated 
Detroit public enemy No. 1. Hammergren testified he believed he 
was dealing with Angelo Meli when giving the distributorship to the 
Bilvin Co. According to Graham, Hammergren received $50,000 
from Meli in an under-the-table payment for that distributorship. 

Hammergren identified pictures of Angelo Meli at a Wurlitzer dis- 
tributors’ meeting at Cross Lake, Minn. He stated that only the prin- 
cipals and key executives of the distributing companies attended those 
meetings and that, in his opinion, he was dealing with Angelo Meli 
when he gave the distributorship to Bilvin. 

Sam Taran, who had been in the coin-machine business for many 
years, in many cities, and was acquainted with members of the under- 
world, testified he understood that Angelo Meli had gotten the 
Wurlitzer franchise in Detroit. 

Bilvin was fronted by Sam J. Tocco and William E. Bufalino. 

Although Tocco denied that Angelo Meli controlled the distributor- 
ship, the evidence seemed clear. In addition to that recited, the com- 
mittee learned that James testified before the Murphy grand jury 
that when he tried to— 


talk to anybody in authority (at Bilvin) * * * they would 
refer me to Joe Doakes, and I could never get hold of the 
right man, and I put a picket line on the place May 23 to 
June 7, 1946, and f got hold of the right man * * * Angelo 
Meli (p. 17490). 


Several other investors in Bilvin were key underworld figures. 
Priziola was identified by District Supervisor Charles Siragusa, 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics: 


Mr. Srracusa. Priziola—we consider him to be probably 
the most important trafficker out of Detroit, among the 
leading traffickers in the United States. His gang has been 
supplying outlets in New York City for many years, one 
of the largest criminal New York City outlets for heroin, 
received from the Priziola gang. 

* * . * - 
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* * * He has a total of 20 arrests and three convictions, 
dating back from 1917. * * * 


a 2k * * 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * From the records that you have, and 
the work that you have done, you have established him as a 
major figure in narcotics in the country ¢ 

Mr. Srracusa. Not only a major figure in the narcotics 
traffic, but * * * in the bootlegging racket, numbers, gambling 
(pp. 17455-17456). 


Priziola was present with counsel during this and additional testi- 
mony about his nefarious activities. 


The Cuarrman. Has the witness testified to anything about 
you that isn’t true? 

Mr. Prizroia. I decline to answer on the ground I might 
incriminate myself (pp. 17467, 17468). 


Both Ditta and DiLiberto had achieved long criminal records 
prior to their affiliation with Bufalino in the jukebox business. Tocco 
stated that he got his money by borrowing $9,500 from an uncle, 
Frank Cusmano; $5,000 from his uncle, Sam Viviano; $5,000 from a 
friend, James Signorello; and put up the remainder of his $25,000 
investment from his savings. For each instance he could give no 
evidence of his indebtedness and claimed that he borrowed the 
money in cash and believed he paid it back in cash. 

William E. Bufalino, who had married a niece of Angelo Mell, 
testified that he had invested $20,000 in Bilvin. Fifteen thousand 
dollars of this was borrowed from the Liberty Bank of Pittston, Pa., 
on the guarantee of Santo Volpe. (In 1932 New York City police, in- 
vestigating the Bazzano murder, arrested Volpe and several hoodlum 
companions, including Albert Anastasia and “Bath Beach” Johnny. 
Pennsylvania police authorities knew Volpe as one of the most power- 
ful aE in their State; and he was widely reputed to be the head 
of the Mafia in that section of the country.) 

Thus Angelo Meli, a leading racketeer, invested more than Sam 
Tocco and William Bufalino together, of the total amount stated to 
have been invested in this company, and more than 80 percent came 
from notorious Detroit criminals. (This is of significance for under- 
standing the future operations of William Bufalino and his relation- 
ship with Hoffa, for it illuminates the close ties Hoffa has with the 
underworld and, in turn, the influence of the underworld on Team- 
a yeas an In 1947 Bufalino obtained control of Teamster Local 

Neither Tocco nor Bufalino was very responsive in telling the 
committee about the formation of Bilvin; and their testimony was 
inconsistent. For example: 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Tocco * * * the other stockholder 
in the company * * * testified this afternoon that he was 
never aware that Mr. Angelo Meli had put any money into 
this corporation. Will you explain that to us? 

Mr. Burauino. No. I don’t have any explanation. He is 
going to have to explain his answers. I will explain mine 
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* % * * * 


The Cuarrman. The question is whether the company 
would borrow some $46,000 from this man Meli without Mr. 
Sam Tocco, the other partner or the other owner of the 
company, knowing about it ? 

r. Burattno. Well, I actually don’t even know * * * 
(p. 17624). 


Bilvin’s articles of incorporation, sworn to by Bufalino and Tocco 
on February 8, 1946, disclosed the names of the incorporators and the 
number and class of shares subscribed for by each as follows: William 
E. Bufalino, 300 common, and Samuel J. Tocco, 300 common. 

As late as November 17, 1946, stock had not been issued. The 
original subscribers for that stock, according to Bufalino, were 
“Angelo Meli, myself, John Priziola, and Sammy Tocco.” 

Bufalino’s sponsors were able to obtain a substantial share of De- 
troit’s jukebox operations because in 1946 Wurlitzer was the onl 
manufacturer producing sizable quantities of new jukeboxes. With 
their offerings to locations of new jukeboxes they had a tremendous 
advantage over competing operators. Bilvin took advantage of this 
by restricting its sales almost exclusively to its 10 affiliated operating 
companies, and to other hoodlum-controlled operators. 

This group included the TD Music Co., owned by Dominic “Sparky” 
Corrado; Meltone Music Co., financed by Angelo Meli for some $30,000 
and headed by his nephew, Vincent Meli; Jay-Cee Music Co., owned 
by Pete Tocco and Raffaele Quasarano, Sam’s Music Co., owned by 
“Black Shirt” Sam Ciamataro; and Arizona Music Co., owned by 
Mono Minaudo and Dominic J. Maltese. 

Notwithstanding their offers of new jukeboxes, however, the Bilvin 
group discovered that when James’ union picketed locations accept- 
ing new Wurlitzers, location owners preferred old jukeboxes with 
union labels to new Wurlitzers without them. (For this reason the 
hoodlums solicited Scholle for a union charter with which to fight 
James.) Nonetheless by violence and threats of violence, the hood- 
lum-owned companies had placed more than 1,200 jukeboxes on loca- 
tion by May 1947. James’ operators realized they could not buck Meli’s 
group. Morris Goldman, president of the MAPOA and his colleagues 
met with Bufalino and agreed to allow him and his henchmen to 
join the association and the union, without returning to association 
members the locations taken from them, as required by association 
bylaws. 

Goldman was asked whether he had a meeting with James to dis- 
cuss recognizing Bufalino and allowing him to come into the union. 


He said he did and— 


Mr. Gotpman. It seemed that Mr. James could not control 
our industry. He had no power to do anything, and after 
meeting with Bill Bufalino he came up and said that he could 
find harmony in the industry if we would recognize Mr. 
Bufalino as his assistant; that the 1,200 locations that we 
lost we were to forget about, and from then on he would have 
Mr. Bufalino as his assistant to take care of the boys that were 
operating those 1,200 pieces * * * Mr. Jimmy James was, 
of course, to help keep us in harmony as far as our group was 
concerned. 
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Mr. Kennepy. This would be a complete surrender on 
your behalf? 


Mr. Gotpman. That is right (p. 17475). 


Asked why he agreed to take in operating companies operated by 
underworld figures or relatives of underworld figures, having Bufa- 
lino as a union official and giving up the 1,200 locations lost by his 
group, he replied, 


Well, we were told by the liquor control commission that if 
we didn’t clean up our industry that all jukeboxes were going 
to be thrown out of bars in the entire State. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is cleaning up your industry bringing into 
the association this underworld group? 

Mr. GotpMan. Well, it meant to stop the jumping, to allevi- 
ate chaos that had come into the city. 

Mr. Kennepy. It involved complete capitulation on your 
behalf, did it not? 

Mr. Gotpman. It did; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who did you understand that Mr, Bufalino 
was going to represent as a member of the union, as an official 
of the union ? 

Mr. Gotpman. He was going to represent the Italian group 
that was interested in jukeboxes at that time. 

Mr. Kennepy. And when you speak of the Italian group, 
you are speaking about the Italian group which are the under- 
world figures ? 

Mr. Gorpman. That was the four or five companies that 
9 eae with the Bilvin Distributing (pp. 17475, 
17476). 


On May 14, Bilvin terminated its Wurlitzer franchise and on June 
20 it closed its accounts. Between those two dates a series of events 
took place which indicated that Meli’s group, having succeeded in 
placing their machines on location, sought to protect them with a 
controlled union. Again Bufalino functioned as front man. 

In the spring of 1947, the charter for James’ union was revoked. 
Nonetheless, the operators continued to pay their dues to James’ 
office, James continued to operate in the same manner as he had be- 
fore, and he did not terminate his tenancy in the Francis Palm Build- 
ing although he had no legal basis for claiming to be a union officer. 

On May 27 he ordered the office door relettered “Service Drivers 
and Helpers Division, Local 985 International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, E. C. James, President.” 

On May 30, Goldman stated he would recognize the new jukebox 
union. 

On June 3, 1947, a charter for local 985, Teamsters, was fraudulently 
obtained by Hoffa personally for the use of Bufalino and his sponsors. 
The original charter for 985 was issued on the 1941 application of a 
group of 12 men led by one Alvin Ogilvie, who wished to call them- 
selves “Car Washers, Garage, Porters and Tire Changers.” Upon 
this original application the “revised” charter was issued. It is sig- 
nificant that : 

First, none of the original 12 applicants were ever members of the 
new local 985; 
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Second, the name of Eugene James was substituted for that of Alvin 

Ogilvie as “charter member ;” 
hird, the name of the local was changed to “Service Drivers and 
Helpers, Car Washers & Garage Employees ;” 

Fourth, the charter and seal were sent to James Langley as secre- 
tary-treasurer of local 985. His name never thereafter appears as an 
— or member of the local. James Langley is Hoffa’s brother-in- 
aw; 

Fifth, the letter from Teamster headquarters dated June 3, 1947, 
states that Hoffa paid for the charter, seal, and stamp and personally 
picked them up; and 

Sixth, the recognition of the local by the operators at least 1 week 
prior to the issuance of the charter implied strongly that a deal had 
been made with the Teamsters to obtain a “jukebox” and not a 
“garage helpers” local. 

The Teamsters method for obtaining their vaunted position as 
America’s largest union is illustrated by their assumption of control 
over Detroit’s coin-machine workers. 

Although nowhere in the charter issued to local 985 is there any 
mention of coin-machine mechanics, operators, or employers, the first 
group organized into the union—and by means of a sweetheart top- 
down contract—were jukebox employees, cigarette machine workers, 
amusement machine mechanics, and selemiplored operators. 


At the time of this hearing more than half of the members in the 
local’s “coin machine division” were self-employed. Goldman, an 
owner-operator, was queried by Mr. Kennedy as to what the union 
could do for him in return for his membership and his dues payments. 


Mr. Gotpman. Take my dues and keep me informed as to 
when their meeting dates are. That is all they can do for 
us (p. 17480). 


He conceded that he belonged because he was afraid of the Team- 
sters. 

The Cuarran. It is that kind of economic power and 
threat they have over you that compels you to pay money 
for nothing? 

Mr. Gotpman. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Except to get relief from fear and intimi- 
dation ? 

Mr. Gorpman. That is right. 

Senator Curtis. What could they do? 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Gorpman. Well, they have the power of pickets if we 
do not pay dues * * * when you go into a location the man 
says, “Well, l am sorry; youare nota union member. I want 
a union member in my place. Please remove your box.” 

Senator Curtis. What happens if they put pickets around 
you? Would it cut off vce baal then ¢ 

Mr. GorpMANn. Well, they cut off the supply to the location 
(p. 17480). 


This pressure was described by Mr. Sigfrid Johnson, a tavern owner. 
He bought a tavern in May 1957, and he wished to install a pool table. 
He also asked a vending machine salesman friend to install a jukebox. 
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He asked the company that had a jukebox in the tavern to remove it. 
He then received a telephone call from someone who identified himself 
as, 

Mr. Jounson. * * * John Welsh from the Teamsters * * * 


he asked me if I was having trouble with the jukebox, and I 
told him that I wasn’t (p. 17510). 


Nonetheless, Bufalino associate Chuck Morgan called upon John- 
son. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, he represented some jukebox organi- 
zation that the man belonged to whose machine I was send- 
ing out. 

He informed me that the fellow that I was trying to put 
in there was not a union member, and I was asking for trouble, 
and so forth and so on, that he was going to put a picket line 
up and stop my supplies if I didn’t go along with the original 
West Music Co, 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you question him as to how the asso- 
ciation, the representative of the association, could put up 
a picket line? 

Mr. Jounson. No, I didn’t but I had had the call from 
Welsh and from the Teamsters, so I just assumed that they 
were all in the same boat (p. 17510). 


With the inferences of trouble that could result in his being put 
out of business, Johnson decided that his friend should remove his 
jukebox and the original jukebox would remain. He capitulated also 
to Morgan’s request that the cigarette machine in the tavern be 
removed. Significantly, Morgan returned with a machine from a 
different operator, the G. & G. Vending Co., ostensibly owned by 
Arthur Gallo and Romero Gallo. Gallo is an ex-con with six arrests 
and three convictions, including a 10-year sentence for possession 
and sale of narcotics. From January to December 1952 he was secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamsters Local 985. G. & G. Vending operated 
from the premises of Vincent Meli’s Meltone Music Co. For a period 
of time Vincent Meli was a partner of record in G. & G. This inci- 
dent was an excellent example of a leading operator’s explanation 
of why he had left the coin maghine business in 1958. 


Mr. Briu1ant. They were harassing my locations, and 
bothering them, and walking in and offering them different. 
considerations, and better machines, and so forth * * * 
until it became unbearable (p. 17423). 


He found that Bufalino was favoring his friends and relatives 
and not enforcing an equal treatment for all of the operators. This 
was contrary to expectations based upon a statement made by Hoffa 
to the operators in 1947, when Bufalino had assumed the position of 
business manager of local 985, 


Mr. Briuiant. We had one meeting, Mr. Hoffa brought 
us into his office and there were seven or eight members, 
and Mr. Bufalino, and myself. He told Mr. Bufalino to 
run a clean union and not to favor anybody. We thought it 
was a very nice speech, 


* * * * * 
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Mr. Kennepy. Did Mr. Bufalino favor his relatives? 
Mr. Brmar1ant. Hesure did. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Would you tell us * * * what happened 
then, after the meeting you had with Mr. Hoffa and Mr. 
Bufalino, and Mr. Bufalino was told not to favor any group, 
including his relatives, and you left the meeting? Did you 
have difficulty with Mr. Bufalino shortly afterwards? 

Mr. Britian, Yes. After that the Jay-Cee and T-D 
Music and Meltone Music kept on jumping locations here 
and there, and nothing was done about it (pp. 17421, 17422). 


Not only did local 985 fail to keep its promise to aid the self- 
employed operators; it failed, also, to aid the employees. The con- 
tract the association signed with local 985 on June 20, 1947, was for 
five years, provided for wages less than were being paid by jukebox 
operators, and was never policed or enforced against the possibility 
of operators paying less than the oe wage. 

(Worse than its failure to aid the employees in the coin-machine 
division was local 985’s frightful exploitation of employees in its 
carwash division. ‘Testimony showed conclusively that those car- 
wash owners contracting with local 985 gave their employees a lower 
wage after they signed the contract. The contract itself provided 
only that the employees would get wages no lower than nor work 
longer hours than allowed by Michigan law. However, the workers 
were forced to pay 10 cents per day to the local, which did nothing 
but further degrade their already substandard wage and working 
conditions. The local’s records showed that many dues-paying car- 
wash employees were neither carried on the books nor having “per 
capita tax” paid to the international to establish their Teamster mem- 
bership. Close examination disclosed that the union was reporting 
on a number of employees necessary to make up the ostensible total 
amount of dues i oy as required by the monthly tax of $4 per 
capita and omitting the names of employees not needed to fill the 
quota. 


The Cratrman. In other words, there is a fraud being 
perpetrated on the international or on the people who work, 
by taking money from them as dues, and not carrying them 
as members? 

Mr. Beturno. Yes, sir. I would say these records are com- 
pletely phony. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is a fraud completely on the employees. 
It might be a fraud on the international, but it is a fraud 
on the employees who pay these dues. 

Mr. Betirno. Yes, sir. They would not be entitled to any 
benefit whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. These people are not even being carried on 
the union books and records? 

Mr. Betitno. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. All this union is, as far as the car wash divi- 
sion, their biggest division, all it is is a collection agency. 

Mr. Betirno. Yes, sir. 

» . * * » 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, this is a worse situation 
even, than we found when we investigated the operations of 
the union of Johnny Dioguardi in New York. 


* * * * * 


Here, * * * these employees were receiving $25 a week for 
a 70-hour week in some cases, and in New York, when we 
investigated the operations of Johnny Dioguardi and his 
fellow so-called unionists, they were at least receiving $40 or 
$41 a week for a 40-hour week (pp. 17669, 17670). 


Notwithstanding the lack of benefits to employees or employers, 
local 985 obtained membership not only by cutting off supplies to lo- 
cations, thus enforcing a secondary boycott against jukebox optrw 
tors; but, when that failed, by the more direct method of bombing. 
These bombings were never solved, nor was the blame carried by any 
evidence to Bufalino’s doorstep. However, it was clear in the minds 
of several bomb victims that a bombing of their shops followed their 
resistance to negotiating a contract with Bufalino. Employers in 
both the coin machine and carwash businesses testified to the same 
unique sequence of events. 

Significantly, Bufalino did not force the unionization of Meltone 
Music Co., owned by his brother-in-law, Vincent Meli, with whom, 
along with the attorney for the coin machine employers association, 
he was in partnership on several land speculations. Neither did he 
force the unionization of TD Cigarette Co. owned by Sparky Corrado, 
too great a power in Detroit’s underworld circles to need Bufalino’s 
ostensible protection or be required to pay tribute to him. 

Brilliant testified he was eventually Toeced out of business because 
the hoodlums kept taking 


* * * One good stop 1 week and 2 weeks later another one, 
and 3 weeks later another one, and they just kept on hammer- 
ing until you couldn’t take it any more. 
r. Kennepy. And finally forced you out of business? 
Mr. Briti1ant. That is right (p. 17424). 


Asked if any Teamster officials were in the coin machine business, 
he replied, 

Mr. Brizurant. * * * I don’t know if it was a group but 
individually * * * four or five Teamster agents went into 
the jukebox business, and they started taking locations one 
at a time, from everybody. 

Mr. Kennepy. Were they difficult to compete with? 

Mr. Briturant. I should say they were. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you explain what the problem was? 

Mr. Brrit1anr. There was nothing explained, they would 
walk in and talk to the location and tell them they would 
pre him out, and wouldn’t have any trouble, and so forth, 
and they just put in a new machine, and you were called and 
told to take yours out. 

Mr. Kennepy. That was competition that was impossible 
to meet? 

Mr. Briz1ant. It was impossible to compete with (p. 
17494). 
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Among this group were Cecil Watts and Morris Coleman, business 
nts of Bert Brennan’s local 337 and Lawrence Welsh, Bufalino’s 
chief henchman. Each is an ex-convict. Welsh had been in the coin 
machine business operating a route of scales and penny vending ma- 
chines. He forced a small vending machine operator to purchase 
them for more than the going market price; and the operator quickly 
found that “all of the locations in which the machines were placed no 
nate wished to have those machines once Welsh was not behind 
them. 

Watts, using his wife’s name after his early attempts to be licensed 
had been disallowed because of his criminal record, started in the 
jukebox and amusement machine business in 1953. His sales appeal 
included the use of a business card with the Teamster seal embossed 
upon it. 

In the same year Coleman went into the business of vending cig- 
arettes, candies, coffee and placing jukeboxes. By 1957 his gross 
sales exceeded $150,000. 

When questioned, each invoked the 5th amendment to every ques- 
tion asked. Each stated also that they would tend to incriminate 
themselves if they told their occupation. 

Bufalino engaged in activities grossly in conflict with his oft- 
proclaimed role of union official whose business it was to “* * * rep- 
resent the workingmen,” He maintained a separate office as a “Labor 
Consultant”; he held ownership interests in several coin machine 
operations; and he joined with a large jukebox operator and the at- 
torney for the employers’ association in companies holding and man- 
aging real property in the city of Detroit. 

Bufalino’s stewardship of his local reflected his criminal sponsor- 
ship. On the record Bufalino receives a salary of some $20,000 plus 
an unlimited expense account. Included in moneys going to Bufalino 
from union funds are expenses which appear to serve only his private 

urposes and not those of the union membership. The committee 
ound that among expenditures of doubtful propriety was the pur- 
chase of a law library, although Bufalino is not licensed to practice 
law in Michigan, having been rejected three times by the Michigan 
Bar Association. Bufalino, in addition to a generous expense ac- 
count and a union-purchased Cadillac, also received substantial sums 
of money from Detroit Teamsters Locals 299 and 985 for “legal serv- 
ices,” including payments of hotel bills while in attendance at Hoffa 
trials in Washington, D.C., and New York City, totaling $13,749.20 
for the years 1957 and 1958, although he was not a mmeber of the bar 
of the District of Columbia, the State of New York or the State of 
Michigan. 

Bufalino complained before the committee that he had been asso- 
ciated unjustly with underworld figures that had met at Apalachin, 
N.Y., in November 1957. However, he refused to deny under oath 
that a relationship did exist between him and, among others, Russell 
Bufalino. The committee discovered a letter Bufalino wrote to the 
Billboard after the Apalachin meeting, in which he extolled the vir- 
tues of Russell Bufalino, a man he stated he had known all his life. 
Testimony established that Bufalino was closely associated in busi- 
ness with hoodlums and racketeers. 
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The committee’s reaction was summarized at the termination of 
Bufalino’s testimony : 


The Cuatrman. * * * The operations of Local 985 of the 
Teamsters Union, headed by Mr. Hoffa’s associate, William 
E. Bufalino, represent a most disgraceful type of unionism. 
It is a leech preying <o working men and women to pro- 
vide personal aggrandizement for Mr. Bufalino and his 
friends * * * nowhere in this hearing is there to be found 
one scintilla of evidence that local 985 has done anything to 
help the wages and working conditions of its members in 
these industries. To the contrary * * * members of Mr. 
Bufalino’s local had their wages drastically reduced after 
they became union members and their employers signed 
contracts with local 985. 

* * * the operations of local 985 amount to nothing less 
than a shakedown and extortion of businessmen. 

* * * * * 


* * * they perpetrate a dastardly fraud upon human be- 
ings the way this union operates. I don’t want any mis- 
understanding about the Chair’s conclusion * * * 

It is also clearly shown that Bufalino got his start in the 
jukebox business in 1946 in partnership with and with the 
backing of certain key figures of the Detroit underworld. 
* * * jukebox companies operating with underworld backing 
have also had the assistance of Mr. Bufalino. 

Thus we find a union in alliance with racketeers and which 
fails to in any way exercise the proper obligations of labor 
unionism toward its members and toward the community 
(p. 17678). 

VII. Jerrerson Partsn, La. 


Underworld roadblocks to legitimate trade unionism were related 
in our hearing on jukebox, pinball, and slot machine activities in 
Jefferson Parish where threats, coercion, and alliances with corrupt 
public officials enabled racketeers to achieve control of the business and 
to thwart attempts to unionize it. 

Mr. Aaron Kohn, former special agent of the FBI, widely exper- 
ienced as an investigator, and counsel for citizen reform groups and, 
presently, managing director of the Metropolitan Crime Commission 
of New Orleans, Inc., testified : 


Our labor union organization has not yet caught up * * * 
One of the things that might logically discourage * * * 
organization would be * * * that * * * workers might well 
be discouraged from identifying themselves with anything 


* * * in conflict with the interests of corrupt officials and 


the racketeers in their alliances. 

* * * for example, * * * in the jukebox-pinball area 
* * * many persons who might otherwise be interested in 
joining a labor union would think mighty, mighty long be- 
fore identifying themselves with something which might, 
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just might, displease the Carlos Marcello mob, who have 
a major interest in that industry (p. 17225). 
* * * * * 


* * * there have been two very timid attempts, one by the 
Electrical Workers some years ago, and then by the Team- 
sters a couple of years ago. They made no real aggressive 
effort to continue organization * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. Because of this close tie-in that exists 
already between management, gangsters, and certain public 
officials, there has been no need to try to bring in, nor attempt 
to bring in, a corrupt labor union, No. 1, and the honest labor 
Ghibhe have a difficult time moving in because of the fact 
there is such control and domination of the area by these 
groups. 

Mr. Koun. I would say that to be accurate, Mr. Kennedy 
(p. 17225). 


Kohn described how the entire industry in the area was dominated 
by key underworld figure Carlos Marcello, and how Marcello had cor- 
rupted local law enforcement officials, including the new “reform 
sheriff” : 


Mr. Koun. Within a matter of weeks after Sheriff Coci 
took office, in June 1956, his two chief deputies, his chief 
criminal deputy and chief civil deputy, were calling on bars 
and restaurants * * * ordering them to move out their pres- 
ent jukeboxes and pinball mac ee advising them that 


new ones would be supplied by the Marcello-controlled com- 
panies, 
They were given the alternative of doing that or being 
harassed by police raids, 
2k cS * * * 


* * * many of the locations * * * in this muscling proc- 
ess were on record as having Federal gamblin stamps * * * 
for coin-operated devices. One * * * was told, “Put in our 
87) or we will close up your handbook” (pp. 17236, 
17237). 


Walter Richardson, Jefferson Parish bar and restaurant owner, 
testified he had been renting a jukebox from operator Al Dargis for 
8 years. Shortly after Sheriff Coci’s election in June 1956, two 
deputy sheriffs visited his bar. 


Mr. Ricnarpson. * * * They told me, “You have to use 
our equipment because we are taking over.” I said, 
“No, * * * I have been dealing with this man since I went 
into * * * business and I am not going to take his box out 
of my place.” They said, “Oh, yes, you are, or we will put 
pressure on you” (p. 17239). 

* 


Ea a * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Did they then start raiding your bar? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. Practically every weekend, 
Friday, Saturday, and sometimes on Sunday, but practically 
every Friday and Saturday, around 3 or 4 weeks. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Started putting on the pressure * * * and 
started searching your customers ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. * * * Yes, sir. 

* * ok * * 

They kept on raiding * * * about a month and a half or 
so. 
Mr. Kennepy. Every weekend ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Curtis. Did they ever find any unlawful activity 
going on there that would sustain a charge? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Never have. I never did have any trou- 
ble with them before they came there to see me about the box 
and I have been in the bar business 81% years (pp. 17241, 
17242, 17244). 


Richardson finally went to his attorney, obtained a restraining 
order against the sheriff and has not since been bothered (pp. 17241- 
17244). 

Richard J. Gillen owned two bars having coin mackines of the 
New Orleans Novelty Co., the Manhattan Amusement Co., and Clem 
Guillot. In the summer of 1956 he was visited by Albert Huffine, 
general manager of Huey Distributing Co. Huffine told Gillen 
to “* * * patronize Jefferson Parish men.” Gillen switched to Huey 
machines. An obviously reluctant witness, Gillen was asked: 


Mr. Kennepy, * * * What was it that the man said to 
you that you felt it advisable to get the Huey Co. machines 
in there? * * * 

Mr. Griten. Well, I mean, he just said he was from Jeffer- 
son. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did he indicate to you at all that he knew 
the right people or the people behind him knew the right 
people 

r, Gmuen. No, he just said he had the OK, which was 
good enough for me. 
* * * * * 

ra Kennepy. * * * Who did you think he got the OK 

m 

Mr. Griten. I wouldn’t know. I imagine he got it from 
somebody high up. 

Mr. Kennepy. High up where? 
* 


Bs * * 


Mr. Giten, Well, you got the district attorney, you got 
the sheriff, and most any one of those. 

Mr. Kennepy. You thought it was one of these people he 
had gotten the OK from? 

Mr. Gruten. Well, I imagine so (pp. 17247, 17248). 

Mr. Kennevy. What kind of machines did the Huey Dis- 
tributing Co. put in there? 

Mr. Gritzen. Keening Console machines * * * A slot ma- 
chine type * * * but it doesn’t pay off (p. 17248). 


Gillen admitted it registered “free games” and, 
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Well, if we know you we may pay you. If we don’t know 
you we will tell you we don’t pay off. We have signs on the 
machines. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is gambling illegal? 

Mr. Guan. I imagine so. 

Mr. Kennepy. Has anybody ever raided you since the 
honest 

* * 1k * * 


* * * Since the new sheriff caiie in, since the man from 
Huey came in and said, “We havethe OK,” * * * 
Mr. Gitten. No (pp. 17248, 17249). 


Gillen admitted adjoining his restaurant he operated a handbook 
which was equally immune to prosecution. 

“Reform” Sheriff William S. Coci was advised that testimony 
derogatory to him might be given, and was offered the opportunity to 
testify. His sole response was a telegram to the chairman, reading: 


Re your telegram: Regret that due to prior important en- 
gagements will not be able to accept your invitation to attend 
meeting. Signed William S. Coci (p. 17237). 


Kohn testified that Marcello was the principal owner of several 
coin machine operations, including Huey Distributing Co. He classi- 
fied Marcelloas “* * * one of the wealthiest men in Louisiana today”, 
and traced his 20-year financial core: from when he_ pleaded 
poverty to settle for $400 a $76,000 Federal fine, to his present hold- 


ings known to the New Orleans Crime Commission. These include 
coin machine distributing and operating companies, real estate, hotels 


and motels, and building contracting businesses. 

Kohn uncovered another significant facet of Marcello’s operations: 

An FCC license to operate a two-way shortwave radio station in 
the vicinity of Gretna, La. was issued to Vincent Marcello, doing 
business as Jefferson Music Co. Ostensibly, this grant was to enable 
the dispatch of radio-equipped trucks servicing its 780 jukeboxes and 
270 other coin machines. However, in reply to an FCC inquiry, 
Vincent stated that his brother Carlos owned 50 percent of the com- 
pany. Carlos is an alien, and FCC regulations forbid station owner- 
ship by such persons. The crime commission informed the FCC it 
had granted a license to persons operating a wire service supplying 
to gamblers in Louisiana and elsewhere the race results needed to 
operate illegal handbook betting. 

Kohn explained that radio was a perfect medium for distributing 
information for Marcello-controlled bling. He declared that 
while the license was in force, slot machines and horse race machines 
bearing Jefferson Music Co. labels were operating in Jefferson Parish. 
So, too were the company’s pinball machines, which were used almost 
exclusively for illegal gambling. 


Mr. Kennepy. This radio station granted by the Federal 
Communications Commission is given * * * to service, 
amon. others, * * * pinball machines * * * operating 
illegally @ 

Mr. Koun. That is correct. 

* * * * * 
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Senator Curtis. * * * Is it the belief that this radio license 
would be used to disseminate gambling information, that, 
* * * it would be a direct part of the gambling apparatus? 

Mr. Koun. In connection with * * * their use in servicing 
gambling coin devices, this would exist. * * * whether or 
not they were or will use, in fact, the radio system for con- 
veying horse race results, * * * is not the issue. 

lacing a gun in the hands of a known killer by license 
is not a very sensible thing to do in protection of others. 
Placing a means of communication, widespread communica- 
tion, in the hands of those known to use means of communica- 
tion for illicit purposes, we believe, lacks the same kind of 
defense (pp. 17233, 17234). 


Carlos Marcello was questioned about these matters. He invoked 
the fifth amendment continually and declined to answer whether he 
had any financial arrangements with Sheriff Coci; whether he had 
attempted to keep the IBEW or any other union organization from 
organizing in the area; whether he was operating coin machines in 
Louisiana; whether he was aequainted with Joe Civello, of Dallas, 
Tex. (a delegate to the criminal conclave at Apalachin, N.Y.) ; whether 
he had been in partnership with Frank Costello, “Dandy Phil” Kastel 
and other notorious criminals; and whether he was a citizen of the 
United States. 

Evidence showed Marcello had been born in Tunis, north Africa; 
had never become naturalized; and, although ordered deported in 
1953, had still not been expelled from the country. 

Senator Ervin asked: 


I would like to know how * * * aman who has been con- 
victed of two felonies of such a serious nature as robbery and 
the sale of marijuana; * * * can stay in the United 
States * * * The American people are entitled to more pro- 
tection at the hands of the law than to have an undesirable 
alien who has committed serious felonies remain in this coun- 
try for 5 years, 9 months, 24 days after he has been ordered 
deported * * * (p. 17265). 


Marcello’s lawyer explained how he had been able to stay deporta- 
tion proceedings by court appeals. When Senator Curtis asked: 
“How much money have you spent resisting deportation ?”, Marcello 
invoked the fifth amendment. 


VIII. Los ANGELES AND VICINITY 


The committee’s inquiry of improper activities occurring in the 
Los Angeles area was particularly illuminating because of the forth- 
right testimony of several victims of organized mobsters. 


A. JUKEBOX OPERATIONS 


Mr. Hal Sherry, former official of Local 1052, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, testified that he helped to organize that 
local at the behest of the Southern California Music Operators Asso- 
ciation (of employers). Sherry became the paid business manager of 
the local. 

53553—60—pt. 4-8 
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Mr. Kennepy. The union was set up and established in 
order to protect these locations; is that right? 
Mr. Suerry. Yes. * * * 
ES * By * * 


Senator Curris. Is it true that you required an individual 


who owned his own machine and serviced it himself to join 
the union ? 


Mr. Srerry. Yes, sir. 
Senator Curtis. Even though he had no employees? 
Mr. Surrey. Yes, sir; regardless (p. 17271). 


Sherry described how the union pressured the locations in order to 
control nonassociation operators. 


Mr. Kennepy. If he didn’t have a label on the machine, 
he couldn’t get service? 

Mr. Suerry. That is right. But we also tried to stop his 
deliveries. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * even a person who owned his own 
machine ? 

Mr, Suerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. In order to finance this union, you sold 
these labels. * * * 

Mr. Suerry. Yes; we did. 


* ok * * Bo 


Mr. Kennepy. All the operators, in order to get the serv- 
icing, this help and assistance from the union, had to have a 
label on their machine? 

Mr. Smerry. Yes, sir. * * * 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * the individuals who made up the 


association, the erpployerns were the same as the people who 
made up the union? 


Mr. Suerry. Yes, sir (p. 17272). 


(In February 1952 the local stopped selling labels because the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council refused to recognize a picket line 
on behalf of such label sales.) 

In 1950, Joseph Peskin (also known as “Sugar Joe” because he was 
the major supplier of sugar to the Capone mob’s bootlegging opera- 
tions), one of the earliest and largest of Chicago’s jukebox operators, 
came to Los Angeles with a franchise to distribute AMI machines. 
(Peskin was well acquainted with the values of association-union col- 
lusion from his own role in setting up the enforcement scheme the 
Illinois Phonograph Owners Association had with Local 134, IBEW.) 
He ordered Sherry’s group to take him into the union, and demanded 
that each member buy a specified monthly quota of AMI jukeboxes. 
When they rejected Peskin’s ultimatum, he renewed his demand and 
threatened to enforce it through a former strongarm man for the 
Chicago Tavern Association named Jaffe. When this failed, Peskin 
formed an alliance with Frank Matula, head of Local 396, Teamsters, 
and the Teamsters began raiding locations having IBEW labels. 
Sherry’s union then picketed the Teamsters’ building. After 9 months 
they ran out of money and Jocal 396 took over the field. (Last year 
the committee heard about Matula’s union activities to control the 
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arbage industry in Los Angeles on behalf of favored garbage col- 
ectors. Currently, Matula is in jail on a perjury ch @ was 
recently named an international trustee by J dint Hoffa.) 

Two other underworld attempts to take over Sherry’s local reflected 
the influence of hoodlum Mickey Cohen : 

Sherry testified that six men entered his union office. One threat- 
ened him with a .45-caliber pistol. He was told to “step out” of the 
union because Mickey Cohen was “taking over.” Sherry refused and 
never saw or heard again from these men. 

Later, during the picketing and legal battles with the Teamsters, 
Sherry was approached by Jack Fox, who boasted he had “organized” 
Chicago delicatessen owners. Fox offered to help Sherry organize 
more jukebox operators in Los Angeles and to get a prominent Los 
Angeles attorney to prosecute the local’s cases against the Teamsters. 
In return, Fox and Larry Di Caro were to go on the union’s payroll 
as organizers. (Fox and Di Caro possess criminal records, and Di 
Caro is a known associate of Cohen’s henchmen, the notorious Sica 
brothers. ) 


Mr. Kennepy. And in back of this whole arrangement 
was supposed to have been Mickey Cohen ? 

Mr. Suerry. It was supposed to have beer. made by Mickey 
Cohen at a poolside conference. 

Mr. Kennepy. Who related to you that this decision had 
been made? 

Mr. Suerry. Jack Fox (p. 17277). 


Di Caro was put on the payroll and paid on the basis of the num- 
ber of members he brought into the union, “Actually a commission 
deal.” 


Mr, Kennepy. How did that work out? 

Mr. Suerry. We had to let him go for * * * Fox * * * 
gave us an ultimatum, * * * that he and Glenn Lane, the 
attorney, had decided that Fox was to * * * take over the 
union or at least be in there on an equal basis or Lane would 
drop our cases in court, which he did do, because we wouldn’t 
accept Fox and we immediately discharged, fired Di Caro 
(p. 17278). 


Sherry’s fourth experience with the underworld resulted in his de- 
parture from the field of labor relations. 

In 1952, Sherry was attempting to extend his local’s jurisdiction 
to San Diego. Shortly after his arrival there, he received a tele- 
phone call telling him to meet that night with Frank Bompensiero, 
notorious syndicate leader in southern California. (At the time of 
this hearing he was serving a 6-month to 14-year sentence for con- 
spiring to bribe public officers. He had two prior convictions and 
nine arrests on his criminal record, including charges of gambling, 
kidnaping, and murder.) At that meeting Bompensiero declared 
that unless he was cut in for 50 percent, Sherry would not be allowed 
to organize in San Diego. 


Mr. Suerry. The conversation went about like this: I told 
Frank Bompensiero that he looked like a pretty smart man. 
He must know that a labor union couldn’t do anything like 
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that. We have to send per capita tax into the international, 
that there would be no way of splitting that if we wanted to; 
that we would go ahead with the organizing. They warned 
me not to, and I left (p. 17279). 


Sherry continued his organizing activity through the next day. 
That night he was visited by three big men. He testified : 


* * * they manhandled me a little. They had a hammer, 
and they had a large object. They took my clothes off, in- 
serted the object and used the hammer and handle at which 
time I passed out. 

Mr. Kennepy. This was a cucumber ? 

Mr. Suerry. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Kennepy. A large cucumber? 

Mr, Suerry. Yes, sir. And about 6:30 in the morning 
I came to, I was laying on the floor. I had laid there all 
night, in a pool of blood (p, 17279). 


After surgery and hospitalization Sherry was able to return to 
his Los Angeles office. 


Mr. Suerry. * * * Frank Bompensiero sent a couple of 
telegrams up to the local union, insisting that, in the first 
telegram, that if we came down to organize, he would in- 
sist that he go in 50-50. Then he sent another telegram to 
the local stating that he would come up to talk the matter 
over, but he never arrived. That was theend of it. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever go back ? 

Mr. Suxrry. No, sir. The executive board insisted that 
I not go back. 

The Cuarrman. Are they still unorganized ? 

Mr. Suerry. No, sir; the Teamsters have them down there. 

The Cuatrman. The Teamsters have them ? 

Mr. Suerry. Yes, sir (p. 17280). 

On January 15, 1953, the IBEW revoked the charter of local 1052. 

Mr. Kennepy. The IBEW came in and lifted your charter ? 

Mr. Suerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And turned the jurisdiction over to the 
Teamsters ? 

Mr, Suerry. Well, they didn’t exactly turn it over. They 
left it for anyone who would take it. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Teamsters now have it ? 

Mr. Suerry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is the situation as you know it today similar 
to what you have described ? 

Mr. Suerry. It is much worse, sir. Very sincerely, Mr. 
Kennedy, we cleaned up the area a great deal. We had a 
pretty good operation there and we didn’t have any known 
hoodlums in our local. It was pretty clear. But things 
have gone back to where they were, now, I am so told. 

Mr. Kennepy. Your method of procedure was hardly a 
proper one. 

Mr. Suerry. It was wrong. I will agree there, but never- 
theless, it was an evil that did some good (p. 17281). 
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B. CIGARETTE VENDING OPERATIONS 


Underworld extortions from Los Angeles coin machine operations 
postdated Mr. Sherry’s experiences. An incident disclosed to the 
committee the continued Seciveditivtin of Mickey Cohen and his 
coterie of felons. 

During late 1957, two cigarette machine vending companies, en- 
gaged in a “location war” to obtain “spots” belonging to the other. 
Rowe Service Co. (a subsidiary of Automatic Canteen Co. of Amer- 
ica), With 2,700 cigarette machines on location was the largest operator 
in Los Angeles, if not the State of California. 

Coast Cigarette Vendors (a subsidiary of Continental Industries, 
Inc., Westbury, Long Island) was Rowe's major competitor. It had 
some 1,630 cigarette vendors and 267 jukeboxes on location. Rowe 
was headed by George Seedman, Coast by Meyer Carr. 

Mr. Thomas Vaughn, president of another Rowe subsidiary (New 
Orleans Cigarette Service Corp.) and friend of Seedman, testified 
that he was told by Harold Roth, president of Continental Industries, 
Inc., that since Seedman was giving Roth’s Los Angeles company a 
difficult time, substantial retaliatory efforts would soon result. 

Vaughn informed Seedman and offered to help him, if necessary. 
Seedman requested such assistance, and Vaughn sought out Babe Mc- 
Coy, Mickey Cohen’s former fight manager, an associate of under- 
world figures, active in boxing circles, and himself possessing a crimi- 
nal record (p. 17284). In 1956, California permanently barred Mc- 
Coy from any participation in boxing activities in that State. 
Vaughn claimed he went to McCoy because he: 


* * * was from Los Angeles and probably, from what 
I read in the papers, well versed in the Los Angeles area 
(p. 17284). 


Vaughn explained “well versed” 


Well, usually anyone who would be a matchmaker or pro- 
moter of fights probably would have a wide acquaintanceship 
with barrooms and taverns where cigarette machines are 
usually installed (p. 17284). 


McCoy promised to help. When Vaughn arrived in Los Angeles, 
McCoy told Vaughn that he had received a call from Mickey Cohen 
who “* * * asked him what his interest was in helping people in the 
cigarette business * * *” and indicating that “Mr. Cohen’s friend, 
Mr. Sica, had been offered a position by a competitive company to help 
them.” McCoy arranged for Cohen and Vaughn to meet. Cohen told 
Vaughn that Sica had been offered $20,000 by Coast to secure Seed- 
man’s locations for them. 

Vaughn became fearful, Cohen would actively oppose Rowe’s opera- 
tions. He discussed the matter with Seedman, who 


* * * felt Mr. Cohen was a er in southern California 
and he certainly didn’t want Mr. Cohen or Mr. Sica to inter- 
fere with this relatively small competitive battle that was go- 
ing on, and that it would be much better for the industry if 
they would remain neutral and take no part in it whatsoever, 
either for or against us (pp. 17287, 17288). 
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neutral.” Cohen rejected this as insufficient. 


Mr. Vaueun. He said he had had a call that day and that 
he was offered $50,000, a contract of $50,000 I believe was the 
phraseology, to put Mr. Seedman’s lights out. 

* * * ak * 

Mr. Kennepy. There was no question in your mind, was 

~— — what he had in mind was having Mr. Seedman 
ill 


Mr. Vaueun. That would be the inference that I drew, 
sir (pp. 17288, 17289). 


Further negotiations followed. Vaughn and Seedman seed to 
pay $10,000 in cash to Mickey Cohen, purportedly for Fred Sica. 


Senator Carznart. * * * What service did Mr. Cohen 
render for this $10,000 ? 


Mr. Vaueun. No service whatsoever, sir (p. 17290). 








Vaughn and Seedman offered Cohen and/or Sica $5,000 to “stay 


Vaughn admitted that Fred Sica’s son was placed on the payroll 


of the Rowe Co. 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Did M-. Sica ever suggest—this was 
the colleague of Mr. Cohen who, incidentally, has 20 arrests 
and 7 convictions, and was going to remain neutral also * * * 
that his son be placed on the payroll * * * 

Mr. Vaueun. Well, I was very fond of his son. I thought 
he had a fine boy. I thought that he would make a good 
salesman. He did suggest it and I recommended him to Mr. 
Seedman (p. 17298). 


Rowe’s records showed Jerry Sica in the company’s employ for 11 
working days. For this he received $408.15 (p. 17299). 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * Did you believe that Mickey Cohen 
and Sica were actually working for the Coast Co.? 

Mr. Vaveun. In retrospect ; no. 

Mr. Kennepy. Did you at the time? 

Mr. Vaueun. I had no way of knowing at the time, sir. 

Mr. Kennezpy. But yet you would be willing to pay out 
$10,000. * * * If you weren’t sure of it you would still be 
willing to pay out $10,000 to have him remain neutral ? 

Mr, Vavucun. I assumed it was true and I certainly didn’t 
want to take the risk of having Mr. Sica and Mr, Cohen 
working for Coast. 


* * * * ” 
Mr. Kennepy. Did you ever check to find out if he had, in 
fact, been offered $20,000. 
Mr. Vaucun. Not to my knowledge, sir, I have never asked 
anyone. I tried to keep quiet. 
* ok * * * 
Senator Curtis. What could Mr. Cohen and Mr. Sica do 


if they didn’t remain neutral? What was the practical situa- 
tion you were facing? 
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Mr. Vaueun. Well, I felt that I didn’t know Mr. Sica and 
I knew Mr. Cohen only by reputation, and I felt that he had 
a great deal of influence in southern California. 
Senator Curtis. With whom ? 
Mr. Vaucun. With the types of establishments where cig- 
arette machines were ordinarily placed. 
* * * * 1 


Senator Curtis. Did you have any knowledge directly or 
indirectly how he enforced his influence ? 
Mr. Vaucun. No, sir (pp. 17301, 17302). 


The committee noted with interest that on one of Vaughn’s visits 
to Angeles to negotiate the “neutrality” of Mr, Cohen, he was 
so;ORR RES by Nelson Barrios and Tony Giocoma, identified in the 


New Orleans hearings as close associates of underworld leader Carlos 
Marcello.) 


Senator Curris. May I ask the staff? Do we know what 
Cohen’s and Sica’s organization for enforcing their influence 
was? Was it a trade association? Was ita union? What 
was involved ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think, Mr. Senator, that Fred Sica’s at- 
tractiveness was the fact that he was out of jail and had been 
arrested 30 times and had 7 convictions. Mickey Cohen’s at- 
tractiveness was the fact that he was tied up with all the lead- 
ing gangster figures and individuals in the Hollywood and 
southern California area, who feel that it is smart and health- 


ful to be associated with gangsters. Therefore, they have 
influence on those kinds of people. 
+ * 


Ok * 


* 
* * * Here is a large company that is willing to pay $10,000 
for him just to stay out of the company. ‘There are large 
companies in the United States who want to be associated 
and who have become associated with gangsters in order to 
help their business. 

Phat is the reason that these kinds of people can survive. 
They get payments from management in order to get further 
business for themselves, in order to take away stops, lo- 
cations, business from their competitors. Management in the 
United States is willing to make these kinds of payoffs be- 
cause these men have criminal and underworld connections 
(p. 17308). 


Interrogation of Mr. Carr of Coast and of most of his employees 
established that Sica and Cohen had solicited Coast for employment to 
obtain locations for it, but that their services weren’t accepted. 


Mr. Krennepy. Now, were you told by your salesmen, Mr. 
Breen, that Fred Sica had offered to obtain locations for 
Coast ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. * * * 

I was told that they wanted to get locations for us, and I 
believe he stipulated a price of $25,000, but I am not sure 
of that, because as soon as I heard who Fred Sica was, I was 
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horrified, and told him, “Look, our company doesn’t do. busi- 
ness with people like that,” and just to tell them no, and tell 
him in a way so that he wouldn’t become angry at us, because 
I didn’t know what he could do, or what he would do. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. And you turned down the offer of Mr. Sica 
to come to work for the company, and obtain locations for the 
$25,0002 

Mr. Carr. Definitely. We wouldn’t have anything to do 
with it * * * (pp. 17811, 17312), 


Seedman testified he gave credence to Vaughn’s story because: 


Well, sir, he told me that this group was ready to work 
for Coast, and Vaughn assured me that that was so. I had 
had a newspaper clipping from the New York Post which in- 
dicated that Mr. Harold Roth had had certain connections 
previously with a group, this type of individual, and that sort 
of convinced me that perhaps Coast was interested, although 
frankly it was hard to believe (p. 17315). 

He explained why he gave $10,000 to keep Cohen “neutral”: 


Mr. SrepMan. For several reasons, sir. First, I wanted 
to keep Cohen and his crowd from in any way infiltrating 
into our industry. That was the main and principal reason. 

Secondly, I did it because of the commitment made by Mr. 
Vaughn, which I felt I had to back, and I did (p. 17316). 


Cohen and Sica invoked the fifth amendment on all questions per- 
tinent to this extortion. However, the committee learned that for 
1957 Cohen reported income of less than $1,500, and Sica declared 
only $2,500. 

At the time of this hearing, Cohen owed the United States over 
$500,000 in unpaid taxes. The Government had not been able to find 
any property or income from which to collect its claim; notwith- 
standing Cohen’s extremely lavish mode of living; nor the purchase of 
a new 1959 Cadillac automobile only 10 days prior to this committee 
appearance. 

In the committee’s opinion, this situation illustrates the extent of 
racketeer influence in various parts of this business. The “victims” 
who agreed to this shakedown were living in a city with one of the 
Nation’s finest police forces; and the companies involved were well 
financed, nationally affiliated and able to protect themselves against 


such extortions. 
TX. Mramr AREA 


Jukebox, amusement machine and cigarette vending operations in 
Miami, Fla., confronted the committee once again with the ingredients 
seen elsewhere: notorious underworld figures, greedy employers re- 
straining competition for their private enrichment, paper locals hav- 
ing no concern with employee welfare, and the Teamsters Union 
inheriting control of the entire field. 
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A. JUKEBOX AND GAME MACHINE OPERATIONS 


For a decade, notorious hoodlums have manifested their interest 
in Miami coin-machine operations. Among these was Joseph Massei, 
FBI No. 597894, well-known gangster and suspected murderer from 
the Detroit area. He has been a close associate of major Mafia crimi- 
nals who figure in other committee hearings. 

In the late postwar period Massei attempted to obtain locations 
for legitimate jukeboxes, pinball, and amusement games, as a spring- 
board for the placement of slot machines he expected the Florida legis- 
lature to legalize. Although Massei never appeared of record, Harvey 
Campbell, manager of Capitol Vending Co., bragged frequently he 
was financed by Massei. islation was not passed and Cumpbell 
went into partnership with Joe Mangone, a hoodlum from the New 
Jersey-Philadelphia area. Soon Campbell retired. Mangone con- 
tinued to operate, and also, became a distributor. In 1950 Mangone 
and other known associates of Massei formed the Amusement Ma- 
chine Operators Association (AMOA), to control competition. 

According to Willie Blatt, AMOA president, association members 
were untroubled until 1954, when distributors began using whip com- 
panies to force jukebox purchases by the operators. Blatt and other 
operators lost a substantial number of locations, and, 


Mr. Buarr. At one of the meetings, that I presided over, 
the discussion came about how could we stop the raiding of 
these locations * * * Mr. Mangone suggested * * * a man 
at one of his locations who * * * woul x willing to under- 
take the job of trying to straighten the things out (p. 17359). 


This man was Anthony Randazzo, manager and operator and one- 
time partner with Joe Embry (nee Vincenzo Ammerratti, a former 
East Chicago hoodlum now dead) of the Italian Gardens Restaurant. 
The association hired Randazzo as “business manager,” for $100 per 
week. His duties were: 


Mr. Buatr. Well, when locations are lost by operators he 
was supposed to go out, talk to the owners, and try to con- 
vince them that they ought to take the operator back (p. 
17359). 


Although Randazzo had no known criminal record, his sponsors 
and associates did. Consequently, the majority of the members of 
the association, by secret ballot, voted to remove Randazzo from the 
payroll. On the following day, Blatt, Mangone, and other operators, 
most of whom had criminal records, seceded from AMOA and formed 
the Automatic Music Guild. The guild promptly hired Randazzo 
(p. 17360). Thereafter, Randazzo called on locations lost by guild 
operators. He was accompanied by ex-convict Charley Karpf, 275- 
pound labor racketeer from New York, brother of notorious gambler 
Bennie Kaye, and of David Karpf (former manager of Local 102, 
ILGWU, convicted of labor extortion). Karpf presented himself as 
an agent of Local 598, Upholsterers International Union. In several 
meetings with operators he stated he was offering “security” to the 
employer, that he was not concerned with wages and hours and that 
his union would be composed of employers, unlike Local 349, IBEW, 
an existing union of employee technicians. 
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Blatt admitted that although he did not know what union Karpf 
represented, the guild Manat a contract with Karpf’s union after 
the guild remerged with the group from which it had broken off. 
Blatt conceded he never saw application cards of his employees for 
unionization, but claimed Karpt told him that he had such cards, 
Blatt admitted that the operators encouraging Karpf were those who 
were losing locations. He was asked, 


Mr. May. Was it the purpose to sign a contract with this 
union or to reach an agreement that 1t would help in retain- 
ing and obtaining some locations for the operators? 

fr. Buarr. That is right, because I believe—I don’t know 
‘much about unions, but f believe that one union man cannot 
take locations from another union man (p. 17361). 


When the two groups merged it was agreed that each operator 
would be assessed 50 cents per machine per month, with the total col- 
lection to be split between Karpf’s union and the new association. 
Based on the estimated 4,000 machines the group operated in Dade 
County, each group received a thousand dollars per month. 

During this period, Leonard Baitler, a coin machine technician for 
some 20 years, had been attempting to set up a bona fide union for 
employees in the industry. He was convinced that Karpf’s organiza- 
tional drive was not a legitimate union effort. He contacted the presi- 
dent of the Upholsterers International Union, Mr. Sal Hoffman, and 
met with him in Miami. When Hoffman was informed of the situation 
he revoked the charter of Karpf’s local. 

On March 21, 1955, Mr. Sal Hoffman wrote to Meyer Greenfield, 
then the president of local 598, which Mr. Karpf was purporting to 
represent; and to Mr. Dan Sullivan, director, Grime Commission of 
Greater Miami: 


When we issued our charter to local 598, it was on the basis 
that the local and its representatives confined their organizing 
activities to the unorganized workers coming within the juris- 
diction of the Upholsterers International Union (p. 17401). 


He declared that coin machine workers were not encompassed, and, 


Now, with regard to Charles Karpf, our records do not 
show a Charles Karpf as a member of our union. Neither do 
our records indicate that a Charles Karpf is an officer of 
local 598. Therefore, you will please see to it that Mr. 
Charles Karpf does not present himself as a representative 
the Upholsterers International Union, Local 598 (p. 
17401). 


Notwithstanding the forthright action of Mr. Hoffman, subsequent 
events illustrated the inability of legitimate unions to purge racket- 
eers like Karpf from the labor movement. Immediately thereafter, 
Karpf represented himself as an “organizer” for the Miscellaneous 
Workers of America, Local 296, United Textile Workers of America, 
AFL. 


Mr. Bartier. * * * prior to recognition by the majority of 
operators of the United Textile Workers, Mr. Karpf obtained 
from the business manager of the Electrician’s Union a dis- 
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avowal of jurisdiction. * * * despite the fact that some 75 
or 80 coin machine mechanics had been accepted into the Elec- 
tricians, had been formally initiated and paid their initiation 
fee, they were expelled, * * * The Electricians issued a writ- 
ten statement * * * that the Electricians had no desire to 
represent these men and that they would not exercise juris- 
diction over these men. Consequently, on the basis of this 
letter, Mr. Karpf was able to obtain recogn::'on from the 
employers. 
* * * * * 


Mr. Kennepy. Who * * * wrote the letter? 

Mr. Barrier. Mr. William Johnson, the business manager 
of the Electricians Local 349. 

Mr. Kennepy. What possible explanation is there for his 
turning over those 75 members of his union to the Textile 
Workers ? 

Mr. Barruzr. I do not know. Most unions strike to obtain 
members. Here was a block of 75 or 80 members who had 
been recruited and now were thrown out. Mr. Johnson’s ex- 
planation to me and to the executive board for this action 
was that the stigma attached to the coin machine business 
was not desirable for the Electricians, which is a prosperous 
and highly respected union in Miami. My contention was 
that the men were accepted in good faith, they paid their 
initiation fee, they were bona fide workingmen, and they were 
entitled to representation by the union. However, Mr. John- 
son prevailed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, what this amounted to was to 
turn them over to * * * a racket union, run by a racketeer. 

Mr. Barrirr. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And set up by the operators rather than by 
the union members themselves ? 

Mr. Barrier. Exactly. 

The Cuatrrman. Were the men helpless in that situation ? 
Could they not do anything about it ? 

Mr. Barrier. No, sir they could not. I appealed to the 
international president of the Electricians, with no favorable 
results. 

The CuatrmMan. Were the men given a free choice as to 
which union they should belong to or should not? 

Mr. Barrier. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, they were just pawns 
being traded around? (pp. 17342, 17343). 


Baitler declared that all of the men he recruited into the Elec- 
tricians Union came of their own free will. In contrast, 


Mr. Barrier. * * * they entered the upholsterers and sub- 
sequently the textile workers under duress pure and simple, 
because the contract that was agreed to by the textile workers 
called for a $50 a week pay scale with no specifications, as to 
hours or working conditions. * * * every man that joined the 
upholsterers was getting in excess of $50 a week. * * * mem- 
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bership in the upholsterers or the textile workers offered no 
benefits whatsoever. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, kicking them out of the 
electrical union and foreing them into the textile union cer- 
tainly was not for the benefit of the employees? 

Mr. Barrier. Definitely not, sir. 

ok * * * * 


* * * neither union nor employer, paid any particular at- 
tention to the contract. * * * if an experienced mechanic 
were earning * * * $85 or $90 a week, his wages were not re- 
duced because of the contract. The contract was merely a 
scrap of paper * * *, It had nosignificance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just an excuse for collecting dues and that 
is all? 

Mr. Barrier. I would say so, sir (pp. 178438, 17344). 


Some operators and distributors refused to join Karpf’s union and 
the association with which it had signed its sham contract. As the 
committee found elsewhere, the noncomplaint businessmen were sub- 
jected to violence. Donald Helow was assaulted by Karpf, Randazzo, 
boxer David Woloski and nonunion professional picket James Ram- 
ares. The four were picketing the showrooms of distributor Sam 
Taran. Helow testified he was beaten because he asked one of the 
pickets why the Textile Workers Union was attempting to organize coin 
machine workers. As a result of his beating, Helow wasn’t able to 
work for almost 3 weeks, was sick for about 3 months, and lost all of 
hisaccounts. He preferred charges against these people and, 


Mr. Hetow. * * * with the help of Dan Sullivan of the crime 
commission. We had them convicted * * * (p. 17350). 


Another who refused to submit to Karpf’s shakedown was Mr. Rob- 
ert Norman, general manager for Southern Music Co., a distributor 
and operator of about 2,500 machines throughout Florida. Norman 
was solicited by Randazzo accompanied by ex-con Tom Mura. 
(Mura’s criminal record, commencing in 1931, shows nine arrests and 
four convictions.) They claimed they could get more business for 
Norman if he joined the association. Norman was given to under- 
stand that Mura was going to handle union affairs and that Randazzo 
would represent the association. Between them they would give him 
a certain number of locations. 

Mura went out of the picture when Karpf appeared in early 1955. 
Randazzo again visited Norman, this time accompanied by Karpf, 
and asked him to sign up with the union while Karpf urged that he join 
the association. Norman replied he would do neither and referred 
them to the company’s owner, Mr. Ron Rood. Several days later 
(April 18, 1955) the company’s Miami premises were stinkbombed. 


Mr. Kennepy. Do you believe that your place was stink- 
bombed because of your opposition to the association and the 
union ? 


Mr. Norman. * * * I can think of no other reason for it 
(p. 17354). 
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On April 19, Norman wrote to Mr. John Haddock, president of AMI, 
Inc. (manufacturer of the jukebox Southern was enfranchised to 
distribute) : 


I know you fully realize what a grave situation we are in. 
In my opinion, this was only a warning, and I think we may 
look forward to other things to come, along the same line. 
The preliminary gesture in the way of a stinkbomb only 
tended to make me realize that if we agreed to go along with 
this hoodlum organization it would p ace us in the position 
of being forced to accept any terms they might dictate from 
then on. 

# * * * * 


I know for a definite fact that it is the ultimate object of the 
sari involved to eventually obtain the point where they can 
argain with the distributors, by exercising the control which 
they expect to have over the operators and their employees by 
using their usual strong-arm methods. 
In this particular case they are merely resorting to the labor 
organization method as a subterfuge for their nefarious ac- 
tivities (pp. 17354, 17355). 


Norman declared normal sales were entirely out of the picture. 
“Under present conditions we would have to rely on the dictatorship 
to advise their followers if, when and how many machines to buy and 
from whom.” 


Mr. Kennepy. * * * This was an attempt, was it not, to 
gain complete control of the industry in the Miami area? 

Mr. Norman. That was my opinion. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they were using the union as a method 
of enforcing their will * * * 

Mr. Norman. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. It was this exclusive arrangement between 
certain employers and the union and the union was dominated 
and controlled by gangsters and racketeers at that time? 

Mr. Norman. Well, that was the general picture (p. 
17355). 


Subsequent to the stinkbombing, Mr. Norman was approached by 
“Joe Scootch” who proposed to act as a “mediator” for Norman. 
“Scootch” was discovered by the committee to be Joseph Indellicato, a 
Massei associate with a record of four arrests and three convictions. 
Indellicato testified he had been an “employee” for several years of 
Salvatore Falcone, Miami retail and wholesale grocer of Italian prod- 
ucts. Salvatore attended the Apalachin meeting of Mafia hoodlums 
in November 1957. 


Indellicato is a known associate also of mobsters Joseph and Sam 
DiCarlo. Ina prior hearing, Ruth Brougher identified Indellicato as 
the man who had aided Karpf and Teamsters official Barney Baker in 
a Miami shakedown, and that he received $2,500 for his help. 

_ Indellicato took the fifth amendment on most pertinent questions, 
including a request for an explanation of how, for the years 1954 
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through 1957, he was able to live in Miami on a declared annual income 
of between $1,200 and $2,500. 

Notwithstanding Indellicato’s offer, Norman sent another letter to 
Haddock. In June 1955, he wrote: 


In spite of all this unfavorable publicity it seems that al- 
though the association is disposing of Karpf and his union 
they insist upon retaining Randazzo; although Rood and I 
offered strenuous objections to their policy, the association 
apparently insists upon pursuing the same course (p. 17856). 


When Baitler learned the IBEW would not maintain the member- 
ship of the men he had recruited he formed an independent union. It 
lasted but a short time. Thereafter, at the behest of Dave Frechette 
of Teamsters Local 290, he brought his men into that union, and 
worked as an organizer for it for several months. He was soon dis- 
illusioned with their activities, left the labor movement as well as the 
coin-machine industry, and took a job in Japan. 

At the time of the hearing, Miami coin machine workers were in the 
Teamsters Union. 

Mr. Sam Taran, 20-year veteran of coin machine activities in vari- 
ous parts of the Nation, testified that Randazzo and Karpf sought to 
enlist his help in their scheme to form a union to better the business 
for operators and distributors : 


Mr. Taran. * * * getting better percentages, by not raid- 
ing locations of one another, and by various means they 
thought they could improve conditions. 

Mr. Kennepy. * * * What did they think the union was 
going to do to help them ? 

Mr. Taran. Well, if everybody belonged to the union nat- 
urally there would be a lot’ of money saved in a lot of loca- 
tions, when they open up, everybody fights for them. They 
give them as much as $1,000 to $1,500 for a location. 

Mr. Kennepy. The union was to bring stability ? 

Mr. Taran. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And to prevent jumping from one location 
to another ? 

ret) Taran. Yes, that was the general thing (pp. 17371, 
17372). 


Taran testified that cE wAD Se he didn’t think a union could do any- 


thing for his employees, he did not oppose their unionization by the 
Electrical Workers. 


Mr. Kennepy. Did you feel that there was a different oper- 
ation between the Electrical Workers on one hand and this 
operation of Karpf on the other? 

Mr. Taran. Yes (p. 17375). 


Taran stated that Randazzo and Karpf had discussed their scheme 
with him several times; and he agreed that it was not a move to 
organize employees but to use the union idea to control the industry 
( — 1-17373). 

e committee established that although Randazzo was hired by the 


association, on May 21, 1955, he was issued upon his own application 
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a license as a “labor representative.” Such licenses are required by the 
State of Florida to engage in any labor organizing. His application 
and license designated him a representative of Miscellaneous Textile 
Workers Local 296, United Textile Workers of America, AFL. 

Karpf’s scheme was ultimately defeated because of the commendable 
vigilance of Mr. Dan Sullivan of the Miami Crime Commission, and 
the een given his efforts by the Miami Herald. 

The committee was surprised to learn that Sal Hoffman’s disavowal 
of Karpf was the sole effective action against him by labor or by gov- 
ernment, even though the State of Florida acknowledged in May 
1955, that Karpf had not been licensed as a business agent for the Up- 
holsterers’ International Union. The committee was not surprised to 
learn that Karpf subsequently attempted the same racket against the 
Miami window washing business nor that other hoodlums continued 
to prey upon coin machine operators. 


B. CIGARETTE VENDING OPERATORS 


Blatt testified that another group in which he was a member, the 
Cigarette Machine Association, had difficulty with Frankie Dio, 
brother of notorious extortionist Johnny Dioguardi of New York. 
Dio had taken over the Italian Gardens Restaurant from Randazzo 
and out of those premises he operated a cigarette vending machine 
route. He obtained about 50 locations that had belonged to associa- 
tion members. 

The association decided : 


Mr. Buarr. * * * that maybe we ought to buy the route and 
divide it among the members as to who lost how many loca- 
tions and I went in to see him. He said, “Yes, he would sell 
it at about $3,000 per case.” I went back to the association, 
and they said, “All right, let us buy it and each one will take 
the locations that he lost.” 

I went back to see him but nothing came of it, and then I 
resigned and that is it (p. 17364). 


Blatt was asked if the associations’ decision to buy Dio’s route at 
the price quoted was not, in his opinion, an extortion. 
Mr. Burarr. Call it what you want. — 
Mr. May. You didn’t go ae with it? 
Mr. Buatr. No, we didn’t (p. 17365). 
(In early May 1958, Blatt met at the Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, 
with Dio, Greenfield, and Sam Lano, reportedly to form a new organi- 
zation subservient to these men. This plan appears to have been sus- 


pended because Blatt was served with a committee subpena in June 
1958.) 


FINDINGS—THE COIN-OPERATED MUSIC, AMUSEMENT, 
AND CIGARETTE VENDING MACHINE INDUSTRY 


The coin-operated machine industry of this Nation is inherently a 
legitimate business of increasing importance and desirability, both 
datiaien and functionally. Its past growth gives promise of even 
greater value to the economy to the consumer by its efficient mer- 
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chandising of an evergrowing number of goods and services. This 
growth is a tribute to the skill and ingenuity of labor and manage- 
ment, the great majority of whom the committee believes to be honest, 
hard-working citizens. This makes even more alarming the com- 
mittee’s conclusion that underworld infestation of this business is 
already well underway and is threatening to permeate this industry 
at all levels. In certain areas, hoodlum control is an ugly reality. 

After more than 2 years of investigation, and several weeks of ad 
ings, the committee finds: 

1. The coin-operated machine industry, particularly in the music, 
amusement, and cigarette vending segments, has been victimized by 
an astounding ‘datas of racketeers. During the past two decades, 
almost every infamous criminal in America has held interest in some 
segment of coin machine operations. They have posed as owners and 
as union leaders. Racketeers have shown an increasing inclination 
to assume the role of labor leaders—particularly in areas having a 
history of prior attempts to control coin machine activities. 

2. The early experience with pinball and slot machine gambling, 
derived by the underworld through its infiltration in this field, has 
enabled criminals to extend their operations into nongambling amuse- 
ment games, automatic phonographs and, to a minor extent, in vending 
machines. They have obtained such holdings by investing money 
received from illicit enterprises; and by force, terror and the corrup- 
tion of management, union and public officials. Experience has 
shown that where they have such interest they seek to dominate the 
field, and have attained a great measure of success in urban centers 
of New York, New Jersey, Illinois, Louisiana, Ohio, Michigan, Flor- 
ida, and Indiana. 

3. With notable and few exceptions, the efforts of honest employers, 
employees, labor officials, and public officers have not contained or 
restrained the spreading control of these mobsters, nor the increasing 
threat they pose to the legitimate merchandise vending business, 
which as yet seems to be comparatively untainted. 

4, A large percentage of the racketeers having coin machine inter- 
ests appear to be members of groups with familial, social, and finan- 
cial affiliations across the Nation. Their coin machine operations not 
only produce for them the profits of controlled markets, but serve to 
aid and abet their illegal activities, such as gambling, narcotics traf- 
ficking and tax evasion. 

5. In most instances, the underworld has found an apparatus 
readymade to do its bidding: For many years employers had been 
acting in collusion with subservient union locals to enforce trade re- 
straints to benefit favored employers and the corrupt labor officials. 

6. Criminals have used captive labor union locals as weapons to 
dominate various parts of the industry. They have had little trouble 
in obtaining racket locals for their own use. As honest labor leaders 
have withdrawn charters from locals perverted to nontrade union 
oer an increasing number of racket locals have taken over the 

eld. 

7. The increasing awareness of legitimate union leaders to the uni- 
versal racketeering of coin machine locals has resulted only in the 
disaffiliation of such locals from honest international unions. No 
effort has been made to promote bona fide locals for industry em- 
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ployees. This has left a jurisdictional vacuum that has been filled 
almost completely by the Teamsters, with a consequent subjugation of 
the employees and employers unable to keep from being swept into 
the Teamster maw. 

8. Teamster officials William Presser of Ohio and William Bufalino 
of Detroit, have functioned both as management and labor 
representatives. E 

9. Union officials have been guilty of the most gross conflicts of 
interests, having proprietary holdings in the very business and area 
with the employees they purported to represent. Closely affiliated 
union colleagues have gone actively into the business, using the influ- 
ence of their union to obtain patronage. Cecil Watts had his union’s 
International Teamster insignia on his business cards and on his 
jukeboxes. 

10. The Teamster’s Union has evidenced a shocking disregard of 
the rackets being perpetrated by its locals asserting jurisdiction in 
this field. James Hoffa, present head of the Teamsters’ International 
Union, has himself helped to furnish two such racket locals to the 
Detroit underworld. Since at least 1953, he has condoned the pub- 
licized mala fides of local 985, and its president, William E. Bufalino; 
and has advanced Bufalino into his personal coterie of counselors. 

11. In not a single area of its inquiry has the committee found 
evidence of benefits obtained by coin machine locals for the employees 
of the industry, with the fleeting exception of Mr. Baitler’s unit of 
local 349, IBEW, Miami. 

12. Coin machine locals having a majority of these characteristics 
were “racket unions” : 

(a) High dues assessed against union members, but computed 
on a “per machine” basis. (The employer, ostensibly paying 
dues for his employees on a checkoff, did not pay per employee, 
but in accordance with the number of machines he had on 
location.) 

(6) Widespread placement of “union labels” on the machines 
claiming they were serviced by union workmen. (This was not 
to induce patronage, but to allow for easy visual policing of 
locations. ) 

(c) Sale of union labels to machine operators. (This per- 
mitted the union to levy tribute on the operator’s ability to pay, 
for it was prorated to the number of machines he had on location, 
not the number of members he employed or were unionized.) 

(d) Employees’ dues were not deducted from wages but paid 
by employers, who frequently deducted such payments as a “busi- 
ness expense.” (This withdrew from the employer’s taxable 
income money he paid to racketeers. ) 

(e) Small union membership compared to other locals in the 
area, with as few as 30 members in a local. 

(f) Union membership included self-employed operators; and 
in some areas, operators employing other union members. 

(g) Union locals formed and financed by employers. 

(A) “Sweetheart,” “top down” labor contracts signed between 
an association of employer operators and the union; without the 
presence or assent of the employees, with wage and hour scales 
equal or lower than standards actually in effect when the con- 
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tract was negotiated; usually of long duration (3 to 5 years) ; 
and renewed without any material changes in terms. Where con- 
tracts recited benefits to employees, they were not enforced. The 
contracts or their supplements frequently enjoined employees 
from working for an operator not a member of the employers’ 
association. 

(¢) “Location lists” maintained by the union and/or the asso- 
ciation, of all machines in operation; and the requirement that 
an operator receive a union “clearance” before placing a machine 
in another location. (Thus, the union determined who could 
compete for additional locations; and whose locations it would 
protect. ) 

(7) A high percentage of union officers had criminal records. 

13. Management has knowingly used criminals to increase its sales. 
It has condoned the resulting violence and mayhem as a “liability of 
the business.” From New York to Los Angeles, it has “paid off” in 
preference to resisting extortionate demands upon it. 

14. Conversely, in some areas where smal] businessmen have sought 
to resist racketeers, they have received little help from local authori- 
ties, and have had to risk their entire resources and even their lives 
against well-financed and ruthless criminals. The committee believes 
the such widespread lawlessness threatens the sovereignty of our 
democracy. 

15. Present laws and/or their methods for enforcement have not 
been adequate to contain the spread of racketeering. In some in- 
stances, the vast amount of money available to the criminal member 
of the organized underworld provided an insulation iat prosecu- 
tion. Frequently, local courts appeared unaware of the need for 
effective punishment. Some areas had a tradition of such ineffectual 
law enforcement that victims despaired of help from public officials; 
and in some localities witnesses had little, if any, protection against 
underworld reprisal. In Jefferson Parish, La., alliances between 
criminals and elected police officials not only denuded the citizen of 
hope of protection against lawlessness, but led to the racketeer use of 
sheriff’s deputies to promote the illegal gambling enterprises. 

16. Criminal] domination hurt legitimate coin machine and collateral 
business activities. It foreclosed the public from the benefits of 
competition, and drove out of the business honest businessmen who 
refused to pay tribute to hoodlums. 

The committee, based upon the testimony and evidence received in 
public hearings relating to the coin-operated machine industry, makes 
the following specific findings with respect to the indicated areas: 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AREA 


1. Local 1690, Retail Clerks International Association, possessed 
many of the attributes common to other labor unions operating in the 
jukebox field, including charging a fee for union labels to be placed 
on machines and the use of picket lines to acquire new locations or 
retain existing locations on behalf of the employer operators. 

2, Frank Calland, head of local 1690, resenting competition from 
Local 254, Retail and Wholesale Department Stores Employees, ar- 
ranged for the severe beating of James Caggiano, organizer for local 
254, forcing Caggiano’s withdrawal from the jukebox field. 
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3. Local 254, RWDS, which had a contract with the Associated 
Amusement Machine Operators of New York ters from 1948 
to 1952, served no purpose other than the protection of locations of 
various operators who were members of the association. 

4. Associated Amusement Machine Operators of New York forced 
local 254 out of existence when the local took in members without re- 
quiring them to join the association of operators. 

5. James Caggiano, an associate of notorious New York hoodlums 
and former chauffeur to gangster Meyer Lansky, hardly qualified as 
a labor union leader. The Internationa] Union of Electrical Workers 
is to be commended for expelling him and his union as “a completely 
dishonest operation.” 

6. Although Paul Lafayette of the Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation ted a charter to local 433, it bore no semblance to a bona 
fide union but functioned only to protect the locations of the operators. 
The officials of the Retail Clerks International acted wisely in re- 
voking the union’s charter when they became aware of the true situa- 
tion. 

7. Local 531, operated by Al Cohen, was strictly a “racket opera- 
tion” established to protect locations. It was aptly described as a 
“fictitious union” by Justice Coleman of the New York State Supreme 


Court as he issued an injunction to stop its operations. 

8. The United Industrial Union was a complete fraud as an inter- 
national union and was maintained only to give a false front to local 
531. 

9. When Local 531, United Industrial Union, suspended opera- 


tions as a result of a court order, individuals from the same h um 
element established local 19 of the Federated Service Workers Union. 
They continued a similar racket-type operation, forcing jukebox and 
game machine operators into their union by raiding locations. 

10. The Federated Service Workers Union was a completely fic- 
titious international union similar to the United Industrial Union. 
John Amalfitano, former president of Federated Service Workers 
Union, caused charters to be issued for nonexistent unions and issued 
charters to hoodlums in a variety of trades. 

11. The brutal beating of Sidney Saul, along with other evidence, 
clearly demonstrated that local 19 was a front for the criminal 
activities of some of New York’s worst hoodlums. 

12. Although local 19 was enjoined from operating by a court 
order, the same racketeers continued their activities merely by trans- 
ferring to local 266 of the Teamsters. This arrangement began shortly 
after James R. Hoffa became international president. 

13. Local 266 of the Teamsters assumed jurisdiction over the juke- 
box and game machine industry upon the instructions of John 
O’Rourke, president of Joint Council 16 and a supporter of Hoffa. 
Although AAMONY preferred loca] 202 of the Teamsters, the latter 
refused to enter into a contract with the association since they refused 
to sell union labels. 

14. The same group of racketeers who had run local 19 controlled 
Teamsters Local 266. This included Max Gulden, Eugene and Her- 
bert Jacobs, and Joseph and Lawrence Gallo. Joseph DeGrandis 
became president of local 266. It was symbolic that when DeGrandis 
was previously expelled by the Retail Clerks from local 413, he left 
behind in the union office a gun and a billy club. 
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15. The ruthlessness of the leadership of Teamsters Local 266 is 
demonstrated by the case of Milton Green, an operator who opposed 
the selection of local 266 by the association. Following a meeting of 
the operators, Green was ambushed by persons unknown and almost 
fatally beaten. 

16. Hoodlum elements among the operators, including the Gallo 
brothers, formed a separate association, the United Com Machine 
Operators of New York (UCMONY) and signed a contract with local 
266. This forced the other operators of AAMONY to follow suit, 
giving local 266 of the Teamsters control in the game machine industry. 

17. Closely related to the gangsters operating in the coin machine 
industry in New York was the money-lending racket known as “shy- 
locking” which was operated by Charles and Bernard Bernoff, Joseph 
Paige and Irving Mishel. Millions of dollars were loaned at usurious 
rates of interest to every variety of hoodlum to help finance many 
enterprises in all fields of organized crime. 


THE CHICAGO AREA 


1. The criminal syndicate in Chicago took more than $100,000 per 
year from the jukebox industry by exacting payments in the form of 
dues through three separate channels. These were the Recorded 
Music Service Association, Inc., the association of jukebox operators; 
the coin machine branch of Local 134, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; and the Commercial Phonograph Survey (p. 
17057). 

2. Fred Thomas “Jukebox” Smith, the business representative of 
local 134 in the coin machine division, by his control of the union was 
able to force the jukebox operators to maintain membership in these 
three organizations (pp. 16948-50). 

3. Local 134 performed no normal trade-union functions. It pro- 
vided no benefits for its members, and sought no benefits for ees 
(p. 16953). 

4. Major hoodlums in the underworld in 1956 commenced further 
inroads into the jukebox industry by forcing operators to purchase 
their supplies of records from the Boe Distributing Co. This 
company was owned by Charles “Chuck” English, close associate of 
such notorious gangsters as Sam “Mooney” Giancano and Paul “The 
Waiter” Ricca. To force patronage of the Lormar Co., pressure was 
brought to bear by Jukebox Smith and his union and by Teamster 
boss Joey Glimco. In this manner, one firm alone lost some $800,000 
per year in business to Lormar (p. 17025). 

5. Not satisfied with acquiring large segments of the record busi- 
ness, the syndicate made further profits by the counterfeiting and 
sale of large numbers of phonograph records. Instrumental in this 
swindle were Charles “Chuck” ‘English of Lormar; George Hilger, 
alias George Miller; and the Rite Record Co. of Cincinnati operated by 
Carl Burkhardt (pp. 17077-17090). 

6. Through “Jukebox” Smith the underworld extended its tentacles 
to embrace coin operated game machines in addition to jukeboxes. 
This they were able to do by formation of the Chicago Independent 
Amusement Association, Inc., whose executive secretary was Hyman 
Larner, alias Red Waterfall, a long-time employee of mobster “Dutch” 
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a The committee found that this was accomplished by the fol- 
owing: 

(a) Collusion with Fred Smith’s union, local 134. Although 
no contract existed between the association and the union, the 
association exacted union dues from the members and used union 
seals and stationery. 

(6) Nonjoiners of the association were subjected to destruc- 
tion of their machines by strongarm men of the syndicate (pp. 
17141-17146). 

7. Using violence and threats the syndicate raided jukebox loca- 
tions in the outlying counties surrounding Chicago (pp. 17003- 
17004). 

8. Members of the Music Operators of Northern Illinois sought the 
assistance of Jukebox Smith to protect their interests from the under- 
world but Smith returned their money when he found he lacked the 
influence to protect their locations (p. 17011). 


GARY AND LAKE COUNTY, IND., AREA 


The committee is compelled by the weight of evidence and testimony 
to conclude that, beginning in 1953, the coalition between hoodlums 
and public officials of Lake County, Ind., maintained a sanctuary for 
illegal activities, with the result that a small, struggling union found 
it impossible to function, and small independent business establish- 
ments were forced out of business. 

The laws of the State against gambling and prostitution were not 


enforced when such enforcement involved the members of the under- 
world syndicate, and the evidence shows that this privilege of mo- 
nopoly in illicit enterprises granted by Metro Holovachka, the pub- 
lic prosecutor, to the underworld syndicate was a direct and causing 
factor in the demise of one local union and several legitimate busi- 
nesses. 

Substantial gifts were made by the underworld syndicate operating 
in East. Chicago, Lake County, Ind., to public officials. The best 
construction possible is that these officials exercised poor judgment. 
The impunity with which these gambling enterprises operated, how- 
ever, raises far more serious possibilities. 

Metro Holovachka assumed the office of prosecutor of Lake County, 
Ind., in 1953. Coincident with this event, two developments began 
to take place: 

. Metro Holovachka’s personal finances took a sharp upturn 
and his actual income far exceeded his salary as a public official. 

(5) Hoodlums began to assemble in Lake County from a wide 
area and moved in to pervert and to monopolize coin-operated 
machines. 

Among the hoodlums who came into the area were the following: 

(a) Anthony Pinelli came to function in bookmaking and pin- 
ball gambling fields. Pinelli has been convicted of bootlegging 
activity and has a long history of association with the hoodlum 
element. 

(6) John Formusa operated in the field of prostitution. 
Formusa was convicted of a narcotic violation and is a known 
associate of many hoodlums. 
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(c) Thomas Morgano, an alien, attempted to set up criminal 
control for nearby Porter County. Morgano has been convicted 
of liquor violations, gambling, assault and battery, and attempted 
manslaughter. 

(d@) George Welbourn and Steven Sohacki, as well as a num- 
ber of other hoodlums have managed to escape conviction of seri- 
ous crime due in great part to the tolerant attitude of Metro 
Holovachka. 

Holovachka’s enforcement policy is clearly demonstrated by his 
testimony that in his 6 years as public prosecutor he had picked up 
over 150 illegal pinball machines. Supplementing this is other testi- 
mony that not one of these confiscated machines belonged to either of 
the two underworld syndicates operating in his territory. 

Metro Holovachka’s annual income for the period 1945-50 was less 
than $5,000. As a public official his salary ranged from $10,500 to 
$12,000; however, his actual income during this latter period exceeded 
this amount by 300 to 450 percent. Holovachka refused to reveal the 
source of some $263,000 in small bills he received over and above his 
salary. 

Holovachka’s instruction to his subordinates had the direct effect 
not only of increasing the power and financial return of the Wel- 
bourn-Sohacki underworld syndicate but also of driving out of busi- 
ness the Coin Machine Repairmen’s Union, several small but legiti- 
mate coin machine enterprises, and one restaurant. 

Holovachka defended his failure to enforee laws prohibiting 
gambling machines by stating that the statutes were being tested in 
a court in another county. This defense is untenable. His clear obli- 
gation was to enforce the law unless prevented from doing so by a 
court competent to act in this matter. 

Holovachka used the law as if it were his own personal property, as 
demonstrated by his extra-legal seizure of pimball machines not 
owned by the favored syndicate. 

Walter Conroy held the position bearing the title “Chief Investi- 
gator” for the public prosecutor. In this capacity, Conroy’s prin- 
cipal function appeared to be of eliminating the independent coin 
machine operators who tried to compete against the underworld 
syndicate. His intimidation of small operators and his arbitrary 
confiscation of machines owned by the independents were devoid of 
either legal or moral justification. 

Mike Kampo, a subordinate of Conroy, received pay as an investi- 
gator. The caliber of his work is best illustraced by the fact that a 
well-known gambling establishment operated next to his store, with 
his knowledge, for 6 years while he held his position and was not 
questioned by him. 

The committee wishes to commend the honorable course chosen by 
Chief Deputy Sheriff Harold E. Rayder of Porter County when he 
was offered a large bribe by Thomas Morgano. Morgano offered 
Rayder $100,000 for himself and others for 2 years, in return for 
eriminal control of Porter County. Rayder not only resisted the 


offer but acted so as to bring the attempted bribe to light and punish 
the offender. 
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THE DETROIT AREA 


1. Auguste Scholle, president of the Michigan AFL-CIO Federa- 
tion, is to be commended for his efforts to eliminate racket-type coin 
machine unions under his jurisdiction. He was responsible for caus- 
ing the revocation of charters for local 737 of the United Electrical 
Workers and a local of the Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store 
Employees when he found these unions violated union principles by 
selling union labels for jukebox machines and used the union picket 
line to compel operators to use only one type of machine. 

He demonstrated his conscientious union leadership and his courage 
in refusing to issue a charter for a jukebox union to the hoodlum ele- 
ment despite persistent persuasion and the offer of a $10,000 bribe. 

2. It was significant to the committee that although Mr. Scholle 
repeatedly refused to issue a charter for a union in the jukebox in- 
dustry because methods used violated sound union principles, the 
jukebox organizers were able to obtain a charter shortly thereafter 
from the International Brotherhood of Teamsters as local 985. 

3. When local 737 lost its charter the members of the Michigan 
Phonograph Owners’ Association transferred their members to local 
361 of the Retail Clerks International Association. Roy Small of the 
association completely dominated both the union and the association. 
The fact that the association and union operated out of the same office 
with the association paying part of the union officers’ salaries clearly 
revealed the fraudulent nature of the union. 

4. For a fee of $5,000, William Presser, head of the jukebox local 
in Cleveland, Ohio, along with Leo Dixon of the operators association 
there, assisted a group of operators in Detroit in setting up an associa- 
tion-union arrangement in the jukebox industry which would protect 
the interests of the operators. The union established at that time was 
AFL Federal Local No. 23184 with Eugene Jimmy James in control, 

5. There are strong indications that Presser used a part of the 
$5,000 to pay off unidentified Teamster officials in Detroit. 

6. The wives of Teamster officials James R. Hoffa and Bert Bren- 
nan were placed on the union payroll by Jimmy James at $100 per 
week each, although neither did any week for the union. This prac- 
tice was initiated 1 month after James had raised the “dues” of the 
members from 50 cents a machine per month to 75 cents per machine. 
In this manner a total of $6,000 was paid to the wives of Hoffa and 
Brennan. 

7. Little credence is placed in James’ previous testimony before a 
Detroit grand jury (James took the fifth amendment before this com- 
mittee on all pertinent questions) that the $6,000 paid to the wives 
was to repay Hoffa and Brennan for a $1,000 loan they each made 
to assist James in geting his union started. More credulous is the 
sworn testimony 0 ri i owners Brilliant and DeSchryver who 
said that there was never any need for James to borrow $2,000 from 
ee and Brennan as the operators furnished sufficient funds to get 
the union . 

8. The Detroit underworld initiated its control of the jukebox in- 
dustry in 1946 when the franchise for the Wurlitzer music boxes was 
given to the Bilvin Distributing Co. Although William E. Bufalino 
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and Samuel J. Tocco were the “front” men for the Bilvin Co., the 
committee found that the central figure in this company was Angelo 
Meli, once designated as Detroit’s Public Enemy No.1. Closely asso- 
ciated with Melt in this enterprise was John M. “Papa John” Priziola, 
branded by the Narcotics Bureau as one of the Nation’s top figures 
in the dope racket. 

9. The committee finds that the underworld, through the Bilvin Co., 
extended its influence in the jukebox field by setting up separate com- 
panies to handle jukebox routes. These included the T—D Music Co., 
run by Sparky Corrado, nephew of Pete Corrado, well-known hood- 
lam; the Jay-Cee Music Co., run by Pete Tocco, a relative of Black 
Bill Tocco, a major underworld figure; Meltone Music, run by Angelo 
Meli’s nephew, Vince Meli. 

10. These companies, through their hoodlum reputations and in- 
fluence, were able to take about 1,200 of the 4,000 jukebox locations 
in Detroit away from the operators linked up with the association and 
Jimmy James’ union. 

11. Bufalino and his associates, having gained control of over 25 
percent of the jukebox locations in the city, then set out to protect 
their interests with a controlled union. This they accomplished by 
first persuading the existing association and union to permit them to 
join up without returning the locations they had taken away from 
the members. This constituted a complete surrender on the part of 
the association’s members. Of major significance in this develop- 
ment was that Bufalino was to be James’ assistant at the union. 

12. When the charter for loca] 23184 was canceled as a result of the 
1947 Detroit grand jury, James R. Hoffa arranged for the use of 
Teamster Local 985 as a jukebox local. Although this local was 
designated “Service Drivers and Helpers, Car Washers & Garage Em- 
ployees Union,” the initial group taken into 985 when reactivated was 
the coin machine operators and their employees. 

13. The following, as established by the record, causes the com- 
mittee to conclude that local 985 was not a legitimate union but rather 

rimarily a racket operation through which Bufalino promoted the 
interests of himself and his associates : 

(a) Bufalino controlled the operation of local 985. as business 
agent. 

(6) Although Jimmy James discontinued active association 
with local 985, and in fact left the Detroit area, he remained on 
the union payroll from 1947 to November 1950. 

(c) The associates of Bufalino set up in the operating end of 
the business, such as in the Meltone Co., the Jay-Cee Music Co., 
and the T~D Music Co., continued to jump locations of the other 
association members despite the promise of James Hoffa that 
Bufalino would be fair and play no favorites. 

(d) The carwash employees who were taken into the union 
were exploited by Bufalino and other union officials. Their 
wages .were decreased and working standards reduced. There 

were no provisions for fringe benefits or welfare plans. 

(¢) The hoodlum-operated companies of Meltone Music and 
T-D Music were not required to unionize. 
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(f) Several Teamster business agents, including ex-convicts 
Cecil Watts and Morris Coleman, were able to use their union 
connections to enter the coin machine business on their own. 

(g) Despite his $20,000 a year salary drawn from local 985, 
Bufalino, in addition to a generous expense account and a union- 

urchased Cadillac, also received substantial sums of money from 

etroit Teamster Local 299 as well as 985 for legal services. 
This included payment of hotel. bills while in attendance at the 
Hoffa trials at Washington, D.C., and New York City, totaling 
$13,749 for the years 1957 and 1958, although Bufalino was not 
a member of the Bar of the District of Columbia, State of New 
York, or the State of Michigan. 


THE JEFFERSON PARISH, LA., AREA 


1, Alliances between corrupt public officials and members of the 
underworld in Jefferson Parish, La., enabled the racketeers to control 
the jukebox, pinball, and slot machine business in that area. This 
situation has prevented any attempts to unionize in the industry from 
gaining any headway. 

2. Carlos Marcello, key underworld figure, controls the jukebox and 
game machine business throughout Jefferson Parish, as well as gam- 
bling and other illegal activities. Associated with him in these 
“rackets” is his brother, Vincent, and other relatives. 

3. A license to operate a radio transmitter was issued to Vincent 
Marcello by the Federal Communications Commission for use by the 
Marcello enterprises to dispatch servicemen for the repair of coin 
machines. 

4. Evidence before the committee demonstrated that illegal gam- 
bling and vice flourished with immunity in Jefferson Parish, La. 
Testimony was received that deputies of the office of Sheriff William 
©. Coci used their authority to promote a jukebox and pinball machine 
monopoly for the benefit of | the Marcello enterprises. 

5. Sheriff Coci as the chief law enforcement officer for the parish 
knew, or should have known, of the existence of this situation. He 
refused to accept the committee’s invitation to appear and answer 
questions concerning testimony and evidence which would reflect 
against him. 

The committee is of the opinion that a public official responsible 
for the enforcement of law who refuses to accept an invitation to 
appear before a U.S. committee, is not worthy to hold his office. 


THE LOS ANGELES AREA 


1. In Los Angeles, as in many other communities, the membership 
of the union in the jukebox industry, namely, local 1052, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, was comprised of employers who 
were also members of the Southern California Operators Association. 
The association-union combine used the sale of union machine labels 
to finance the union and used the union to force operators into the 
association. As a result, the small independent operators were de- 
fenseless to retain their locations. 
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2. Local 396 of the Teamsters Union in Los Angeles succeeded in 
taking over jurisdiction in the jukebox industry from local 1052, 
IBEW, with the assistance of Joseph “Sugar Joe” Peskin, former 
member of the Al Capone mob. 

3. Local 396, IBT, is headed up by Frank Matula who was con- 
victed of perjury and sentenced to jail. Matula was the subject of a 
separate committee investigation involving his union’s activities to 
control the garbage industry in Los Angeles. 

The committee was amazed to learn that Matula was recently named 
by James R. Hoffa as an international trustee of the Teamsters. 

4. The committee found that local 1052 was also the target for 
hoodlum infiltration in San Diego, Calif. When Hal Sherry ex- 
tended his organizing activities to San Diego, he was warned by Frank 
Bompensiero, prominent San Diego gangster and ex-convict, to dis- 
continue these efforts. When Sherry disregarded this warning and 
continued his organizing activities, he was brutally assaulted. 

5. As a result of this extreme opposition by the underworld, the 
IBEW revoked the charter of local 1052 and the Teamsters Union 
moved in assuming jurisdiction in the jukebox industry. 

6. Thomas Vaughn and George Seedman, of the Rowe Service Co., 
made a payoff of $10,000 to Mickey Cohen, prominent Los Angeles 
gangster, in order to secure Cohen’s agreement to refrain from ob- 
taining locations for their major rival, the Coast Cigarette Vendors. 
This situation serves to demonstrate the illegal power exercised by 
the underworld over an otherwise legitimate business operation. It 
further serves to demonstrate the willingness of employers under 
such circumstances to make payoffs to racketeers and serves no other 
purpose than to nourish the growth of crime and encourage the under- 


world to continue its depredations against society. 
As was to be expected, Mickey Cohen exercised his constitutional 
rivileges in response to all questions. Among other things, he re- 
used to comment as to why his income tax returns for 1957 reflected 


an income of only $1,500 and did not include the $10,000 payoff he 
received. 


THE MIAMI AREA 


1. Leonard Baitler, of local 349, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, organized the mechanics in the jukebox industry 
with bona fide union objectives in mind including the reduction of 
a 60- to 70-hour workweek. 

2. Charles Karpf, an ex-convict, also started organizing in the 
jukebox field for aca 598 of the Upholsterers International Union, 
a union with jurisdiction not even remotely connected with the coin 
machine industry. 

3. The operators had formed the Amusement Machine Operators 
Association of Miami (AMOA) and hired as the business manager 
one Anthony Randazzo who worked hand-in-hand with Karpf to 
get the operators into the Upholsterers Union. 

4. Karpf and Randazzo had no interest in the welfare of their 
membership. They let the operators know they were not interested 
in wages, hours, or working conditions, but only in bringing “stabil- 
ity” to the industry. 
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5. When Sal Hoffman, president of the International Upholster- 
ers Union learned of the true situation in local 598, he revoked the 
local’s charter—an action for which he is commended. 

6. When Karpf lost his charter with the Upholsterers, he imme- 
diately obtained a new charter for local 296 from the United Textile 
Workers of America, a union entirely unrelated to the coin machine 
industry. 

7. In a most suspicious move, William Johnson, business manager of 
Electricians’ Local 349, summarily dismissed the 75 or 80 coin ma- 
chine mechanics in his union, resulting in their absorption into the 
Textile Workers Local 296 under duress. The transfer of the me- 
chanics involved, who had paid their $15 initiation fees and $5 per 
month dues to local 349, a racket-ridden union unconcerned with their 
welfare, was a gross breach of faith. 

8. When Donald Helow, a self-employed operator, refused to join 
the union despite threats, he was mercilessly beaten by four men in- 
cluding Karpf and Randazzo. Because Robert Norman, business man- 
ager of the Southern Music Co., would not join the union, his com- 
pany’s place of business was stinkbombed. They are typical examples 
of illegal methods used by hoodlums in control of the jukebox union 
against those who refuse to submit to their demands. 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


As the Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field concludes 3 years of intensive investigation and 
hearings with the submission of this final report to the Senate, a sum- 
mary of the manner in which it has functioned isinorder . 

It should be noted that inquiry was initially instituted by the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. In its Government procurement 
investigations it found that recketeers had invaded the field of supply- 
ing uniforms to the U.S. Government. Apparently certain local 
unions were cooperating with such racketeers. This led to inquiry 
into the status of these unions and the reports they filed with the De- 
partment of Labor and the NLRB. 

The Government Operations Subcommittee on Investigations, upon 
delving deeper into certain aspects of the reports filed by unions with 
Government agencies, encountered evidence indicating that the reports 
filed by the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America were not truthful or accurate. 

The Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was limited to a study of the effi- 
ciency of Government operations and its relations to the public, and 
while the truth and accuracy of these reports filed with Government 
agencies were within the jurisdiction of this subcommittee, it was 
apparent that the scope of investigation would have to be broadened 
to enable a full-scale investigation of improper activities in the whole 
field of labor or management. 

The chairman, Senator John L. McClellan, of Arkansas, introduced 
a resolution in the Senate asking for additional authority and a special 
appropriation to carry on the type of investigation required by the 
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facts at hand. A similar resolution sponsored by Senator Irving Ives 
of New York, had been introduced earlier, but this resolution con- 
templated that jurisdiction would be vested in a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The issue ultimately 
was resolved by the creation of the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Management Field, with Senator 
McClellan as chairman and Senator Ives as vice chairman. The reso- 
lution, adopted by the Senate on January 30, 1957, authorized the Vice 
President to appoint four Democrats and four Republicans to insure a 
bipartisan complexion. 
The select committee was authorized and directed— 


to conduct an investigation and study of the extent to which 
criminal or other improper practices or activities are, or have 
been, engaged in the field of labor-management relations or 
in groups or organizations of employees or employers to the 
detriment of the interests of the public, employers or em- 
ployees, and to determine whether any changes are required in 
the laws of the United States in order to protect such interests 
against. the occurrence of such practices or activities. (S. Res. 
74, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Senate Resolution 221, 85th Congress, 2d session, extended the life 
of the select committee to January 31, 1959, and Senate Resolution 44, 
86th Congress, 1st session, further extended it to January 31, 1960. 
Senate Resolution 249, 86th Congress, 2d session, further extended 
the life of the committee to March 31, 1960, for the purpose of filing 
its final report. 

On the basis of 104 days of hearings during 1957 in which 486 wit- 
nesses were examined, producing 17,489 pages of testimony, the com- 
mittee submitted a 462-page interim report, which recommended : 


(1) Legislation to regulate and control pension, health 
and welfare funds; 

(2) Legislation to regulate and control union funds; 

(3) Legislation to insure union democracy ; 

(4) Legislation to curb activities of middlemen in labor- 
management disputes; 

(5) Legislation to clarify the “no man’s land” in labor- 
management relations. 


The committee conducted another 103 days of hearings during 1958 
in which an additional 547 witnesses were interrogated, producing an 
additional 17,919 pages of testimony. In 1959 hearings were held on 
63 days, during which 493 more witnesses were examined, producing 
10,742 additional pages of testimony. 

The grand totals for the 3 years of 1957, 1958, and 1959 were 270 
days of hearings, 1,526 witnesses, and a staggering total of 46,150 pages 
of testimony. 

In 1957 there were 66 witnesses who took the fifth amendment in 
their appearances before the committee. In 1958 this total rose to 122, 
and in 1959 it reached a peak of 155, for a 3-year total of 343. Thus 
approximately one witness out of five pleaded privilege against self- 
inerimination. 

A 2-volume second interim report, consisting of 687 pages, was 
made by the committee in August and October 1959. The final report, 
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consisting of four volumes, is being currently issued by the committee. 

In 1959 the Kennedy-Ervin bill, S. 1555, 86th Congress, 1st session, 
was introduced in the Senate and approved, after inclusion of the 
“bill of rights” section sponsored by Chairman McClellan. The 
House passed the Landrum-Griffin bill. A conference committee uiti- 
mately reached agreement on the measure now known as the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, which passed in 
both the Senate and the House, and was signed by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower on September 14, 1959. Thus the legislative purpose for 
which the select committee originally had been constituted had now 
been served. 

The committee desires, however, to cite some facts and figures which 
highlight the prodigious effort that went into its long and strenuous 
investigation. 

A staff of attorneys, investigators, and accountants of established 
competence and integrity was recruited early in 1957, with six staff 
members of the Senate Permanent; Subcommittee on Investigations 
forming the nucleus. Eventually a total of 34 assistant counsel and 
investigators were deployed on field investigations all over the United 
States, with their efforts supplemented by an average of 35 to 45 ac- 
countants and investigators from the General Accounting Office as- 
signed to the committee by Comptroller General Joseph Campbell. 
The peak was reached during a period in 1958 when 104, including 
clerks and stenographers, and personnel drafted from some Govern- 
ment departments were engaged in the work of the committee. 

The committee is tremendously proud of, and gratefully acknowl- 
edges, the staff’s yreat esprit de corps. At no time were operations 
geared to an 8-hour day or a 40-hour week. Forewarned that a tre- 
mendous job had to be done, the staff members readily accepted the 
challenge and the responsibilities thrust upon them. Work from 
early morning until late at night, and frequently during the night, be- 
came the rule rather than the exception. Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays held no prospect of respite but were merely more days in the 
week for productive effort. These were, indeed, dedicated people to 
whom all good citizens owe a debt of appreciation and gratitude for 
unprecedented industry and devotion to duty. 

Members of the staff piled up an impressive total of almost 2,500,- 
000 miles of travel by plane, rail, bus, and private and Government 
cars in the tireless pursuit of the great mass of evidence finally com- 
pressed into 58 printed volumes of testimony adduced at the com- 
mittee’s hearings. 

Under a committee mandate that testimony of a witness be but- 
tressed by corroborative proof where ible, staff members for- 
warded to the Washington office a total of 128,204 documents to be 
photostated for use in the hearings. When to this is added literally 
hundreds of thousands of photostats supplied by the excellent coopera- 
tion of banks, brokerage houses, hotels, companies, investigative agen- 
cies, and so forth, the awesome magnitude of the committee’s whole 
project becomes readily apparent. 

In their crisscrossing of the Nation, members of the staff, aided in 
many instances by Federal marshals and investigative agencies, 
served more than 8,000 subpenas for witnesses and documents in 253 
active investigations. The committee’s files contain more than 19,000 
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investigative reports sent in from the field and approximately 90,000 
index cards on individuals and corporations. Some of these index 
cards carry 50 to 60 and more entries of cross-references to other files 
in which the name of an individual or company also appears. 

At the time of the preparation of this report, a vast array of books 
and records already had been returned to persons and concerns from 
whom they had been subpenaed, but the committee still retains more 
than 1,900 bulky exhibits in 85 large file drawers. As an example of 
what is contained in a bulky exhibit, one selected at random pertaining 
to an individual had the following contents: Bank and brokerage ac- 
counts and related ledger sheets and canceled checks, loan accounts, 
hotel records, telephone toll tickets, bond purchase records, joint ac- 
counts, contracts, tax returns, and a miscellaneous assortment of re- 
ceipts, invoices, and so forth. 

This great mass of documentation and the gigantic transcript of the 
hearings conducted by the committee offer formidable and solid sup- 

rt for virtually every section written into the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

The scope of the committee’s investigations has covered a wide range 
of labor unions and has encomp a number of the biggest cor- 
porations in the United States. 

The labor unions investigated—and the list is by no means all- 
inclusive—included the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
sundry constituent conferences, joint councils, and locals, as well as a 

t many of the major officials; the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union of America; a Teamster affiliate and the 
Building Trades Council in Scranton, Pa.; the United Textile Work- 
ers of America; the Allied Industrial Workers of America (formerly 
the United Automobile Workers, AFL), which spawned the Teamster 
“paper locals” in New York; the International Union of Operati 

ngineers; New York locals of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters iad 
Butcher Workmen of North America; Maxwell C. Raddock and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America ; the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union in 
the Chicago area; the United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO; the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Association; and the Independent 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers Union of New York and Vicinity, 
in connection with payoffs in the New York newspaper industry. 

The committee also inquired into the operations of a Teamster goon 
squad in Tennessee and the Southern Conference of Teamsters; the 
garbage industry in the New York and Los Angeles areas, where 
collusion between trade groups and teamsters was found; the coin- 
operated machine industry which involved units of the Teamsters 
Union, the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the 
Retail Clerks International Association, and the Allied Industrial 
Workers, among others; William E, Bufalino and his Teamster affil- 
iate in the Detroit car wash industry; Joe Glimco and his Teamster 
affiliate in the Chicago taxi industry; Houston Local 74 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers, and Helpers of America; the Barbers International 
Union; the connection of underworld figures who attended the in- 
famous Apalachin conclave with improper activities in labor unions 
and in management; the abuses arising from secondary boycotts; 
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racketeering, and municipal corruption in connection with the jukebox 
industry in Gary, Ind.; and political campaign contributions by labor 
and management. 

Business entities receiving attention from the committee included 
such nationally known companies as Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and its affiliate, the Allstate Insurance Co.; the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Co. ; the Whirlpool Corp. ; the Fruehauf Trailer 
Co.; the Englander Mattress Co.; the Continental Baking Co.; the 
Morton Frozen Food Co.; the Mennen Co.; Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
Associated Transport, Inc.; S. A. Heal Construction Co.; Allen M. 
Dorfman, Paul J. Dorfman, and the Dorfman insurance entities in 
Chicago; the Detroit Institute of Laundering; the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.; the overall supply industry in the Detroit area; Food 
Fair Stores, Inc., and its affilzate, Food Fair Properties, Inc.; the 
Kohler Co.; the Perfect Circle Corp.; Trans-American Freight Lines, 
Inc.; Riss & Co., Inc.; Anchor Motor Freight, Inc.; Commercial Car- 
riers Corp.; and Akros-Dynamics, Inc. There were many, many more; 
the foregoing have been listed merely for the purpose of illustrating 
the sizes and types of companies whose practices came under scrutiny. 

In the field of management consultants the committee devoted con- 
siderable time and attention to the vicious practices employed by 
Nathan W. Shefferman and his Labor Relations Associates of Chica 0, 
Inc., Vincent J. Squillante, Marshall Miller, the notorious Jo 
Dioguardi and his me Research Associates in New York, 
and others of the same ilk. 

During the 3 years of its existence, the committee received approxi- 
mately 150,000 communications, the vast majority of them coming 
from rank-and-file union members wholeheartedly commending the 
committee's efforts, and a large proportion of them asking the help of 
the committe in correcting evils existing in their own labor groups. 
These letters were an invaluable source of information about im- 
proper activities and provided a continuing supply of leads for in- 
vestigations. 

To attempt to chronicle historically the many complex and fre- 
quently intriguing situations encountered in an investigation of this 
kind would require volumes. 

Many segments of the American public have a misconception about 
the function of a congressional investigation. They associate sharp 
interrogation of witnesses and formal procedures for identification 
and certification of the validity of exhibits with the atmosphere of 
a court trial and mistakenly assume that a congressional committee 
has judicial or punitive powers. This impression is heightened, of 
course, whenever there is a parade of fifth-amendment witnesses such 
as this committee has experienced on many occasions during its long 
series of hearings. 


The primar payee of a congressional investigation is to develop 


testimony and factual information to enable the Congress to deter- 
mine what field legislation is needed and the character and nature 
thereof. 

Congress can institute prosecutive action only in a case where a 
witness is considered in contempt of Congress. In such a case, the 
committee before whom the apparent contempt was committed will 
recommend that the person be cited. The entire Senate will then vote 
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on a formal contempt citation. This then goes to the U.S. attorney 
for the judicial district in which the contempt was committed for 
presentation toa Federal grand jury. 

It frequently occurs during the course of testimony at a committee 
hearing that evidence of a violation of Federal or State statutes comes 
to light, and there have also been instances where witnesses have de- 
liberately perjured themselves. When such a situation develops, the 
committee has invariably forwarded the transcript of testimony to 
the appropriate Federal or State prosecutive agencies for action con- 
sistent with the established facts. 

As could be expected from the type of investigation undertaken by 
this committee, the disclosures during its hearings spurred prosecu- 
tive activity in many sections of the United States, and a rash of grand 
jury indictments at the Federal and State levels resulted. 

Recently, Attorney General William P. Rogers announced in a letter 
to Senator John L. McClellan, chairman of the committee, that as a 
direct result of the revelations made by the committee some 34 indict- 
ments have been handed down in the Federal courts of the country. 

One of the most outstanding developments of the hearings was the 
impeachment and removal from office of Judge Raulston J. School- 
field by the Tennessee State Legislature. Subsequently, Schoolfield 
was disbarred following action taken by the Tennessee State Bar Asso- 
ciation in conjunction with the Chattanooga Bar Association. Testi- 
mony before the committee showed that: $18,500 from Teamster Union 
funds had been used to fix a case in Judge Schoolfield’s court involv- 
ing members of the Teamster goon squad operating in Tennessee and 
other Southern States. 

In Portland, Oreg., the district attorney, William Langley, was 
forced out of office and, as of this writing, is the subject of disbarment 
proceedings as the result of committee disclosures of an alliance be- 
tween Teamster officials and an element seeking to control organized 
vice and Langley’s direct involvement with both groups. 

Dave Beck, who took the fifth amendment before the committee 
more than 150 times, and whose retirement as general president of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters was speeded by the com- 
mittee’s exposure of his speculations, has figured in a number of legal 
repercussions. He was convicted of grand larceny in 1957 in the State 
of Washington for taking $1,900 from the sale of a union-owned 
Cadillac. He appealed this conviction and also a conviction in Feb- 
ruary 1959 for evading the payment of $240,000 in income taxes and 
filing false returns. The conviction for grand larceny was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Washington on February 3, 1960. In the 
tax case he was sentenced to 5 years in prison and fined $60,000. 

Beck’s son, Dave Beck, Jr., also was convicted of grand larceny 
and fined $2,000, but a jail sentence was deferred for 3 years on condi- 
tion that he make restitution of the money he had taken. 

The New York garbage industry hearings resulted in the convic- 
tion for extortion in Nassau County, N.Y., of Vincent Squillante, 
executive director of a trade group; his brother, Nunzio Squillante; 
and Bernard Adelstein, secretary-treasurer of Local 813 of the Team- 
sters. A reversal of these convictions by the appellate division has 
been appealed. Vincent and Nunzio Squillante, along with Carmine 
DeCabia, an employer, have been indicted by a Federal grand jury 
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in Brooklyn for fraud in the procurement of a garbage contract at 
Mitchel Air Force Base. Other principals in the same committee 
hearings—Alfred Fasula, John and Pasquale Guariglia—also have 
been indicted for extortion and are awaiting trial. 

A grand jury at Pittsburgh returned a three-count indictment 
charging Barney Baker, James R. Hoffa’s strong man, with receiv- 
ing money from Exhibitors Service Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., in viola- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, and a Federal grand jury in Washington, 
D.C., indicted Edward F. Weinheimer of the same company on eight 
counts of perjury after finding that Weinheimer lied to the jury 
which was investigating the same case. Weinheimer has been con- 
victed on all eight counts and now awaits sentence. 

A grand jury at Pittsburgh also returned an 11-count indictment 
which charged Theodore R. Cozza, a Teamster Union official and 
close friend of James R. Hoffa, with receiving money from the Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Sally Thurman Hucks and Violet A. Davis, Woodner Hotel tele- 
phone operators, were indicted in the District of Columbia for ob- 
struction of justice for destroying records subpenaed by the committee. 

Harold Gibbons, international vice president of the Teamsters and 
President James Hoffa’s executive assistant, was indicted along with 
five other Teamster officials by a Federal grand jury at St. Louis on 
February 24, 1960, for making political contributions in violation 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

Following hearings before the committee on Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, Stockton, Calif., four of the 
local’s officers—Victor S. Seanon, Patrick Clancy, Clarence F. 
Mathews and Porter E. Vandewark—were convicted of grand theft 
for converting union automobiles to their own use. Clancy is also 
under indictment for fraud. 

In Tennessee, W. A. “Hard-of-Hearing Smitty” Smith and William 
J. Reynolds, two more Teamster Union officials, have appealed their 
conviction and 2- to 10-year sentences for assault with intent to murder 
in connection with an incident described in testimony before the com- 
ra These convictions are under appeal to the U.S. Supreme 

ourt. 

In another Tennessee case involving Teamster officials directly 
connected with the fixing of Judge Schoolfield, Glenn W. Smith and 
H. L. Boling were indicted for income tax evasion. At the trial, 
Smith was convicted but Boling was acquitted. Smith’s conviction 
was reversed on appeal. 

In Philadelphia, committee records were used to secure indictments 
against seven men on charges of conspiracy to cheat and defraud 
Teamster Local 107, one of the largest in the country. Those indicted 
were Joseph Grace, president of the local; Raymond Cohen, its sec- 
retary-treasurer; Benjamin Lapensohn, who was hired by the union 
to work on a yearbook; Abraham D. Berman and Edward F. Walker, 
business agents; Joseph E. Hartsough, Cohen’s secretary; and John 
J. Eleo, a member. 

On January 11, 1960, the Trade Union Courier and two of its pub- 
lishers, Maxwell C. Raddock and Bert Raddock, were found guilty 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Philadelphia, on charges of viola- 
tions arising out of their extortion practices in the solicitation of 
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advertisements from businessmen which were exposed by the com- 
mittee. The Trade Union Courier was fined. $35,000,. Max and Bert 
Raddock, after a contempt conviction, were fined $20,000 and $5,000, 
respectively. 

Kight organizers for the Teamsters Local 107 pleaded guilty on 
January 5, 1960, in the U.S. District Court in Philadelphia on filing 
false income tax reports on income which arose out of their union 
activities under the direction of Raymond Cohen. 

In Washington, D.C., Ernest Mark High was indicted for contempt 
of Congress in that he failed to produce, in response to subpena, the 
records of the AFL Spotlight, a publication. He entered a plea of 
“ouilty” on February 26, 1960, 

In Los Angeles, a Federal grand jury returned a true bill on May 
27, 1959, accusing Meyer “Mike” Singer, another close lieutenant of 
Hoffa and a business agent for Teamster Local 626, of conspiring 
to create a monopoly in the grease market, as well as Lee Taylor, 
Hubert Brandt, and Walter Klein, members of Locals 626 and 626-B 
of the Los Angeles Teamsters Union who were indicted for violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

A Federal grand jury in Washington, D.C., found a true bill against 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president. of the 800,000-member Carpenters 
Union, for contempt of Congress for refusing to tell the committee 
whether he had misused union funds. 

Contempt-of-Congress indictments were also voted against William 
Presser, president of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters; Pete 
Licavoli, identified in committee testimony as the leader of the old 
“Purple Gang” in Detroit.. The indictment against Presser was based 
on his refusal to say whether he had destroyed any records after 
receiving a committee subpena. Presser was convicted in the Federal 
court in the District of Columbia of contempt of Congress on: Febru- 
ary 1, 1960, and sentenced to jail for 2 months and fined $100. 

A Federal grand jury in New York indicted Harold Gross, presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 320 in Miami, and Cornelius J. Noonan, head 
of a Jersey City local of the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
on six counts of extortion. They had been named in testimony before 
the committee as the principals in a shakedown of certain New York 
news) ipers to the tune of.more, than $300,000, Gross was subse- 
quer..iy convicted and sentenced to jail on December 11, 1959, on 
income-tax violations arising out of these extortions. 

Another aftermath of the committee’s investigation of the New 
York newspaper situation was the indictment of 11 individuals and 
1 corporation on June 23, 1959, for violatiens of the Sherman. Anti- 
trust Act and the Hobbs Antiracketeering Act in connection with the 
wholesale distribution of newspapers and magazines in the Metro- 
politan New York area. 

Those indicted were Irving, Bitz, officer and stockholder in the 
Bronx County News Corp. and the,Bi-County News Corp,; Sam Feld- 
man, former president. of the, Independent Newspaper & Mail. De- 
liverers Union of New York and Vicinity; Stanley J. Lehman, 
secretary-treasurer .of. the union; Harry Waltzer, William Walsh, 


-Angelo inuso, and John Lawrenee, Jr., union busitiess agents; 
William Fello, an employee of Bi-Count News; Charles Gordon, 
officer and: stockholder in Bronx County News; Michael Spozate, an 
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officer in Pacific News Co., Inc.; and the Bi-County News Corp. itself. 
Bitz pleaded guilty to four counts in the indictment on November 16, 
1959, in the U.S. District Court for the Southern District of New 
York and was sentenced to 5 years in a Federal penitentiary and fined 
$45,000. 

Ernest G. Belles, who was ousted from a Buffalc Teamsters local a 
few years ago and then showed up in Miami, where he became head of 
Teamsters Local 390, has been named defendant in a true bill charging 
him with evasion of $3,419 in income taxes in his 1953 return. 

A Nassau County, N.Y., grand jury, which investigated racketeering 
in the jukebox and coin-operated machine industry on Long Island 
following committee hearings early in 1959 on the same subject 
matter, has indicted 15 individuals for extortion and related offenses. 
Among those named defendants were John O’Rourke, an international 
vice president of the Teamsters, and Joseph DeGrandis, president, 
and Ernest R. Zundel, secretary-treasurer, respectively, of Teamsters 
Local 266. Also indicted were the following individuals who appeared 
as witnesses before the committee: Joseph Gallo, Lawrence Gallo, 
Eugene Jacob, and Herbert Jacob. 

James R. Hoffa’s close friend and associate in New York, John 
Dioguardi, has been confronted with a Federal indictment chargin 
tax fraud. Dioguardi and John McNamara, secretary-treasurer 0 
Teamster Local 808, also were convicted of conspiracy and extortion 
and sentenced to long prison terms, but the New York district attorney 
is appealing an appellate division decision which reversed these 
convictions. 

The combined thrust of the committee, the office of New York Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank Hogan, the U.S. attorney’s office in the southern 
district of New York, and other prosecutors in the New York metro- 
politan area has had the effect of decimating the racketeering empire 
directed by Dioguardi and Anthony “Tony Ducks” Corallo. While 
some of the paper locals created by Hoffa and controlled by Dioguardi 
and Corallo have been conve into independent unions and still 
continue to function, the ranks of the Dioguardi-Corallo cohorts have 
been appreciably thinned by the wave of indictments and convictions 
that have been the end product of the great cooperation extended to 
the committee by these prosecuting agencies and the work of the com- 
mittee staff. 

Arthur and Dominick Santa Maria and David Cosentino, officials 
of the former United Automobile Workers (AFL) Local 227, which 
became local 284 in the Teamster “paper local” setup, were indicted 
for conspiracy, forgery, and grand larceny. 

Even before the committee hearings, the Federal and county dis- 
trict. attorneys’ offices in New York took action against certain labor 
racketeers who were the subject of the committee’s investigation. 

Two Dioguardi-Corallo henchmen, Joseph Curcio and George Baker, 
alias George Semelmacher, were convicted in the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of New York for conspiracy to obstruct 
justice by hiding records sought by a Federal grand jury investigat- 
ing labor racketeering. They are now at liberty under bail, pending 
disposition of their appeal. Curcio is a former president of UA W- 


AF'L Local 649, and Baker is a former organizer of Teamster Local 
269. 
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Max Chester, formerly connected with UAW-AFL Local 227, 
pleaded guilty to attempted extortion and was sentenced to 5 to 10 
ears on January 15, 1958, and Milton Levine, formerly of Teamsters 
acals 275 and 875, was indicted for conspiracy and extortion and 
pleaded guilty on October 24, 1957, and was sentenced to 6 years in 
rison. 
P Sam Goldstein, a Teamster Local 239 official, was convicted of con- 
Spiracy and bribery of a union official, sentenced to 2 years in the 
New York City Penitentiary on Rikers Island and fined $5,000. 
Brought before the committee again, Goldstein took the fifth amend- 
ment when testimony from other witnesses showed he still continued 
to hold office and draw salary and expenses of $20,800 a year while 
residing in prison. 

Al Reger and Burl Michaelson, officials of Teamster Local 522, were 
convicted on three counts of attempted extortion and were given terms 
of 5 to 10 years. Reger has appealed his conviction. 

Sidney Hodes was named defendant in an information charging 
coercion filed on March 7, 1958. He was secretary-treasurer of 
UAW-AFL Local 649 and president of Teamster Locals 258 and 362 
in the “paper local” setup. 

After our hearings, James Cross, president of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union of America, was indicted 
for perjury before the committee but was acquitted on February 17, 
1959. George Stuart, formerly an international vice president of the 
same union, was not so fortunate. He was convicted of embezzle- 
ment in Cook County, Il, on February 6, 1959. A third official of 
the same union, Anthony J, Conforti, president of local 1, is under 
indictment in Cook County. 

Shortly before our hearings, Thomas Morgano, a Gary, Ind., 
hoodlum and a member of the Barbers Association in Chicago, men- 
tioned in our hearings, was indicted in a matter unrelated to the 
committee’s work for attempting to bribe a sheriff’s deputy in Porter 
County. He was ordered deported by the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in August 1959. An appeal of the deportation 
order has been denied. 

The committee is aware that many additional cases are actively 
being investigated by the law enforcement authorities as a result of 
the testimony before it during its 3-year life. 

Developments growing out of the committee’s long investigation 
were not confined to criminal court activity by Federal and State 
agencies. There is a long list of other developments. The recital 
of some of the more outstanding will suffice to point up the many 
repercussions that result from an investigation of this kind. 

Metro Holovachka resigned as an assistant prosecutor of Lake 
County, Ind., after being called before the committee to explain how 
he accumulated more than $300,000 from 1952 to 1958 on a salary of 
$12,000 a year. He denied that any of it came from racketeers and 
said later that the money represented funds held in trust for clients 
involved in real estate ventures. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union was ousted from 
the AFL-CIO, which then set up.a rival union, the American noe 
and Confectionery Workers International Union. The latter too 
over a substantial part of the discredited labor organization. 
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Lloyd Klenert and Anthony Valente were ousted as national officers 
of the United Textile Workers of America. The union itself was 
suspended temporarily from the AFL-CIO but was later reinstated 
under probationary conditions. 

The committee has always felt that self-discipline and adherence 
to a proper code of ethics by both labor and management are the best 
deterrents to improper practices and racketeering. It is therefore 
pleased with the recent action of the Chicago Restaurant Association 
in setting up a vigorous program of self-discipline, and the formation 
of a council of restaurant owners in the Chicago area with a rigid 
code of ethics, indicating a clear-cut departure from past practices 
which allowed the infiltration of labor racketeering in this industry. 
The association is to be commended for taking this step in the right 
direction. It is hoped that other organizations and associations on the 
part of both management and labor will follow this example and 
adhere to the bps ee of self-discipline and strict adherence to a 
oe code of ethics. 

The committee’s disclosures of the activities of Nathan W. Sheffer- 
man and his firm, Labor Relations Associates of Chicago, Inc., brought 
two results. Merlyn H. Pitzele, labor editor of Business Week, who 
was implicated by testimony before the committee, resigned from 
the magazine shortly after the hearings ended. The United Packing- 
house Workers, AFL-CIO organized the Morton Frozen Food plant 
in Webster City, Iowa, after committee testimony highlighted the 
collusion between the Shefferman organization and James Cross 
of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers to put the company’s workers 
in local 449 of that union. 

William E. Maloney resigned as president of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers soon after committee hearings involv- 
ing that labor organization, claiming ill health; however, the com- 
mittee has reason to believe that there is still vast margin for reform 
of the internal affairs of this union, which in certain areas of the 
United States has been plagued by racketeer infiltration. Max Block, 
an international vice president of the Meat Cutters Union, who was 
also president of the Butchers District Council of New York and New 
Jersey and of Locals 342 and 640, severed all of his union connections 
immediately after appearing as a committee witness. His brother, 
Louis Block, step down as director of the Labor Health Institute 
in New York, which was supported by Locals 342 and 640 of the Meat 
Cutters. Other officers of the two locals also resigned. 

The committee’s hearings involving the so-called Mafia leaders who 
gathered for the Apalachin meeting on November 14, 1957, were 
designed primarily to show the connections of some of the delegates 
to the gangland convention with improper activities of labor and 
management and, secondly, as a general introduction to further hear- 
ings emphasizing gangster infiltration of the labor movement. These 
hearings also had an interesting sequel. A special group from the 
U.S. Department of Justice succeeded in indicting 27 of those who 
were at Apalachin on charges of conspiracy to obstruct justice. Sub- 
sequently, 20 of the defendants were convicted. Of the remaining 
seven, four are fugitives, to have had heart attacks precluding prose- 
cutive action, and one was convicted. 

While the foregoing events are tangible and recorded, the intangible 
and unrecorded effects of the committee’s operations are undoubtedly 
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immeasurably greater. It is impossible to estimate the number of 
bad situations which have been corrected because of the exposures 
of the committee. 

In any investigation of the scope and the length of the one the 
committee has now concluded, there are hundreds and hundreds of 
instances of splendid assistance and cooperation extended to the com- 
mittee and its staff. If this assistance had been withheld, the difficult 
job the committee had to perform would have been immeasurably 
more difficult. 

Where such cooperation has been forthcoming, it has been com- 
mittee practice to acknowledge it as expenditiously as possible. There 
is always the risk in the preparation of a report such as this that in 
addressing itself to a public expression of gratitude for services 

erformed for and on alf of the committee, some deserving in- 

ividual or organization may be overlooked. 

Thus, as the committee proceeds to identify some of those whose 
assistance was particularly invaluable, it desires to emphasize that 
there is no conscious intention to ignore any person or group that 
may have contributed to the success of the committee’s endeavors. 

In the beginning, the committee established liaison with many of 
the departments and agencies of the Government. Some of them, 
notably J. Edgar Hoover and his Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Internal Revenue Service, the Department of Justice, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, H Anslinger and his Federal 
Narcotics Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the General Accounting Office, the Government Printing Office, 
the General Services Administration, and other designated personnel 
who were in almost daily contact with the committee staff. 

Comptroller General Joseph Campbell and his aides, who made 
available an average of from 35 to 45 accountants and investigators for 
long periods of time in many parts of the country, were particularly 
helpful in relieving staff members of burdensome and time-consuming, 
but necessary, day-to-day record searching and investigative chores. 

In New York, District Attorney Frank S. Hogan and his staff, who 
have waged unrelenting war against labor racketeering in Manhattan 
for years, were a tremendous help, as was Police Commissioner 
Stephen P. Kennedy. Other agencies which were of great help to the 
committee were the New York Waterfront Commission and the New 
York State Crime Commission. 

Similar cooperation was forthcoming from many other police de- 
nape notably the Los Angeles Police Department and Chief 

illiam Parker and Captain James Hamilton of its Intelligence 


Division; the St. Louis Police Department and Captains John 
Dougherty and Thomas Moran; the San Francisco Police Department 
and Chief Thomas J. Cahill; the Dallas Police Department and Lieu- 
tenant George Butler; the mga Police Department and Capt. 


Don W. Johnson; the Sheriff’s Office of Las Vegas, Nev.; and others 
too numerous to mention. State police departments, particularly 
those in Pennsylvania and New York, also contributed valuable 
assistance. 

U.S. attorneys in many States, special assistants to U.S. Attorney 
General William P. Rogers, and Federal marshals and investigative 
units in mahy regions are also entitled to the commendation of the 
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committee, as are the insurance departments of many States, notably 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, California, and Texas, 

Acknowledgment is also forthcoming for the fine support accorded 
by many crime commissions, particularly the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion and Virgil W. Peterson; the Miami Crime Commission and 
Daniel Sullivan; the New Orleans Crime Commission and Aaron 
Kohn; the St.-Louis Crime Commission and James Connor; the 
Wichita Crime Commission and Maurice Corcoran and Dan Can- 
field; and the former New York Anti-Crime Committee, all of whom 
opened their files to committee investigators. 

The committee also acknowledges the support of many private or- 
ganizations too numerous to mention, and the excellent assistance 
provided generally by the newspapers of the United States and by 
radio and television media. 
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the hidden and secret dealings of labor racketeers and their manage- 
ment confreres, and to lay the foundation for the hearings and enable 
the committee to document its findings, receives little credit or public 
acknowledgment of his accomplishments. 

At its peak the committee had a regular staff of 50, and I feel that 
their work should be recognized and acknowledged. I therefore list 
the entire group of men and women who were regular members of the 
staff and who, at some time during the life of the committee, enabled 
the committee to carry out its assignment, and I gratefully commend 
them for a job well done. 


Jerome S. Adlerman John P. Constandy 
Janet Allegrati Dorothy H. Davies 
John A. Aporta Alice 8, Dearborn 
John W. Beck, Jr. Gaston G. DeBearn 
Susan Sloan Becker Evelyn M. Douglas 
Carmine S. Bellino Margaret W. Duckett 
Dolores I. Brown LaVern J. Duffy 
Marie K. Brucas Robert E. Dunne 
Maxine B. Buffalohide Dorothy E, Frey 
Alphonse F. Calabrese Linda J. Gogoleski 
Mary Lynch Casey Eleanor S. Goodman 
John = Cheasty Robert W. Greene 
Edgar Sanderford Clark Lena K. Heck 











Diana Hirsh 
Vernon J. Johnson 
Edward M. Jones 
James H. Joy 
Paul E, Kamerick 
Arthur G. Kaplan 
Verna M. Kaylor 
James P. Kelly 
Robert F. Kennedy 
Rosemary K. Kennedy 
Mary F.. Kenney 
git a Kopecky 
rge M. Ko 
Mary C. un” 
Irwin Langenbacher 
Duncan M. MacIntyre 
Joseph F, Maher 
Robert E, Manuel 
George H. Martin 
Margaret Mason 
Lillian L. Mates 
Barbara L. Maxwell 
Walter R. May 
John J. McGovern 
Michael J. McInerney 
James J. P. McShane 
Robert L. Meriwether 
Ralph W. Mills 
Margaret Moble 
Angela M. Novello 
Leo C. Nult 
Donald F. O’Donnell 
Philip Kenneth O’Donnell 
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Eleanor D, O’Hara 
Catherine F. Osolin 
Mary E. Powers 
Ruth S. Price 
Harold Ranstad 
Peter A. Reese 
Angeline M. Ricciutti 
Rita D. Rowlett 
Marie M. Rufo 
Pierre E. G. Salinger 
Lorraine Y. Schmitt 
Marie S. Scofield 
Yvonne Scott 

Mary Dory] Shea 
Walter J. Sheridan 
Annabelle K. Short 
Evangeline Smith 
Rachel Steinbeck 
Hannah H. Stokes 
Elizabeth K. Sullivan 
Mildred L. Switzer 
John A. Terry 
Mildred J. Thomas 
Paul J. Tierney 
Martin S. Uhlmann 
Sara L. Vollett 

Inez M. VonDerau 
Ruth Young Watt 
Georgia H. Wilber 
Sherman S. Willse 
Nicholas C. Yost 
Ruth B. Young 


From time to time also the following persons were borrowed from 
other agencies of the Government and were of invaluable assistance 


to the committee: 


E. H. Ackermann, General Accounting Office. 
—— C. Alexander, General Accounting Office. 
Wilston C. Almon, General Accounting Office. 
Clarence L. Andrews, General Accounting Office. 


Ethel Appel, Department of Labor. 


Sigmond D. Arbaugh, General Accounting Office. 
Robert R. Bacchus, General Accounting Office. 
Robert W. Bailey, General Accounting Office. 

Jack S. Balaban, General Accounting Office. 

G. Ray Bandy, General Accounting Office. 
Florence Barclay, General Services Administration. 
ane R. Bartlett, General Accounting Office. 


Fran 


lin D. Beasley, General Accounting Office. 


Collin Blick, General Accounting Office. 
Louis E. Bodony, General Accounting Office. 


Florence C. Boucher, General Accounting Office. 
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William R. Brande, General Accounting Office. 
Patrick O. Brane, General Accounting Office. 
William G. Braunlin, General Accounting Office. 
Marion C. Brumbach, General Accounting Office. 
Lawton M. Burnette, General Accounting Office. 
John R. Burns, General Accounting Office. 

Ernest J. Candilora, General Accounting Office. 
Robert J. Cofini, General Accounting Office. 
John P. Colman, General Accounting Office. 
Stephen A. Conley, General Accounting Office. 
Bernard Dall, General Accounting Office. 

I. Chester Dean, General Accounting Office. 
Ralph A. DeCarlo, General Accounting Office. 
Karl E. Deibel, General Accounting Office. 
Bernard T. Dembro, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
Walter C. DeVaughn, General Accounting Office. 
Dickinson W. Dicken, General Accounting Office. 
Anthony J. DiSalvo, General Accounting Office. 
Robert J. Dorn, General Accounting Office. 
George D. Doyle, General Accounting Office. 
Thomas A. Eickmeyer, General Accounting Office. 
Robert J. Eilerman, General Accounting Office. 
Charles Elston, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
Clarence C. Farley, General Accounting Office. 
Peter J. Femia, General Accounting Office. 
Eugene M. Fiance, General Accounting Office. 
John P. Findlay, Department of Defense. 

John B. Flanagan, General Accounting Office. 
Maurice Frame, General Accounting Office. 

J. William Freesland, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
Robert B. Frew, General Accounting Office. 
Richard N. Ford, General Accounting Office. 
Francis Gagliardo, General Accounting Office, 
Charles R. Gardner, General Accounting Office. 
Marvin E. Gettle, General Accounting Office. 
Robert F. Gibson, General Accounting Office. 
Robert M. Gilroy, General Accounting Office. 
Martin B. Goldstein, General Accounting Office. 
Joseph Y. Gordon, General Accounting Office. 
Gerald G. Gotsch, General Accounting Office. 
Marshall T. Gould, General Accounting Office. 
Robert Gray, General Accounting Office. 

Lois L. Groskort, General Accounting Office. 

Max Grossberg, General Accounting Office. 
Margaret E. Halligan, Department of Labor. 
Joseph F. Haran, General Accounting Office, 
Edgar G. Hart, General Accounting Office. 
Morton E. Henig, General Accounting Office. 
Walter H. Henson, General Accounting Office. 

B. Franklin Herr, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
Walter E. Herrmann, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
=e J. Horvath, General Accounting Office. 
Max D. Howard, General Accounting Orfice, 





Roy Howard, General Accounting Office. 
D. B. Hudson, General Accounting Office. 
T. G. Jankowski, General Accounting Office. 
Donley E. Johnson, General Accounting Office. 
Roger L. Johnson, General Accounting Office, 
Margaret P. Junio, General Accounting Office. 
Edwin J. Kolakowski, General Accounting Office. 
May S. Ksheminski, General Accounting Office. 
Clare A. Kurtz, General Accounting Office. 
Harley W. Ladd, General Accounting Office. 
Miriam V. Larson, General Services Administration. 
Dorothy S. Lenard, General Accounting Office, 
Francis C. Lloyd, General Accounting Office 
Raymond J. Mahach, General Accounting Office. 
Walter L. Malone, General Accounting Office. 
Gordon W. Marshall, General Accounting Office, 
Charles W. Mattox, General Accountin ce. 
John J. Mayer, General Accounting Office. 

John F. McCarthy, Department of the Treasury. 
John McElligot, Department of the Treasury. 
Denzel J. Melvin. General Accounting Office. 
Minor J. Miller, General Accounting Office, 
Frank V. Miniaci, General Accounting Office. 
Allen E. Moore, General Accounting Office. 
Charles H. Moore, General Accounting Office. 
Harry A. Moran, General Accounting Office. 
Milton Morvitz, General Accounting Office. 
Larry G. Moseley, General Accounting Office. 
James F. Mundie, Department of the ury. 
George L. Nash, General Accounting Office. 
Kenneth W. O’Brien, General Accounting Office. 
Luverne C. O’Brien, General Accounting Office. 
William L. O’Leary, General Accounting Office. 
Cecil C. Orear, General Accounting Office. 
Thelma Page, Department of Labor. 

Vincent J. Palazzolo, General Accounting Office, 
William D. Paton, Genera! Accounting Office. 
Francis J. Pfeiffer, General Accounting Office. 
Vincent Phillips, General Accounting Office. 
Frederick P. Pickard, General Accounting Office. 
Francis X. Plant, Department of Defense. 

Levin L. Poole, General Accounting Office. 

Ross K. Prescott, General Accounting Office. 

E. L. Prevost, General Accounting Office. 

John Prinos, General Accounting Office. 

Minora Rasky, General Accounting Office. 
Millard F. Reeves, General Accounting Office. 
Paul T. Riebesell, General Accounting Office. 
Herbert J. Rose, Jr., General Accounting Office. 
Romolo W. Rossi, General Accounting Office. 
Charles V. Runge, General Accounting Office. 
Maurice E. Sabath, General Accounting Office. 
Donald A. Savage, General Accounting Office, 
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Walter J. Sawa, General Accounting Office. 
Emery F. Schaffer, General Accounting Office. 
William E. Schowengerdt, General Accounting Office. 
Carl M. Schultz, General Accounting Office. 
Albert J. Shartle, General Accounting Office. 
D. D. Sigfridson, General Accounting Office. 
Theodore R. Simon, General Accounting Office. 
Richard G. Sinclair, General Accounting Office. 
Charles Smith, General Accounting Office. 
John W. Sprott, General Accounting Office. 
Harry T. Statham, General Accounting Office. 
Ellis S. Stone, General Accounting Office. 
Richard Storch, General Accounting Office. 
Alfonso J. Strazzullo, General Accounting Office. 
Wallace W. Sturtz, General Accounting Office. 
Dan C. Sullivan, General Accounting Office. 
J. K. Sumner, General Accounting Office. 
William J. Suntum, General Accounting Office. 
Lee Tarshis, General Services Administration. 
John T. Thiede, General Accounting Office. 
L. F. Thompson, General Accounting Office. 
Helen M. Thorpe, General Accounting Office. 
Joseph Unger, General Accounting Office. 
Julius A. Utecht, General Accounting Office. 
Alfred Vitarelli, General Accounting Office. 
Francis J. Ward, General Accounting Office. 
Luther L. White, General Accounting Office. 
Lee Wiesner, General Accounting Office. 
John D. Williams, General Accounting Office. 
R. 8S. Wingfield, General Accounting Office. 
VeLoyce &. Winslow, General Accounting Office. 
Charles E. Wolfe, General Accounting Office. 
Lehman F. Woodside, General Accounting Office. 
Robert G. Worrath, General Accounting Office. 
Michael R. Yasher, General Accounting Office. 
Edward W. Young, General Accounting Office. 


The committee also expresses its appreciation for the splendid assist- 
ance provided by the following members of the New York City Police 
Department : 


Joseph T. Corrigan, detective, criminal intelligence squad. 
Cyril T. Jordan, detective, criminal intelligence squad. 
Natale Laurendi, detective, district attorney’s office squad. 
James S. Mooney, lieutenant, criminal intelligence squad. 
Thomas W. O’Brien, detective, criminal intelligence squad. 


Finally, the committee thanks the following individuals, on loan 
from the Government Printing Office, for their valuable contribution 
toward the preparation of this report and of the index to the hearings: 


Laurence S. Frank Joseph Roth 
Matthew W. Kehoe Donald A. Watt 
Vincent T. Radula Frank J. Wirdzek 
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